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INTRODUCTION. 


BEForE commencing the study of any ancient book, a modern reader 
is naturally desirous of being made acquainted with whatever is 
known of the personal history of the author. In the case of Hero- 
dotus there is little information remaining to gratify this desire, 
and that little is of a doubtful character. The brief notice in 
Svurpas, which attributes to him a prolonged residence in the island 
Samos, after expulsion, in the sequel of a political convulsion, from 
his native city Halicarnassus, might from its probability be received 
without any suspicion, if it were not combined with the assertion, 
that in Samos he cultivated the Ionian dialect, and there wrote his 
history. But the Ionian dialect was in fact the dialect of literature 
at the time, and, although Samos was one of the Ionian states of 
Asia, its language was quite a peculiar one, as Herodotus himself 
remarks'; and, indeed, the few characteristics of it which are re- 
corded do not appear in any of the MSS of his work. Nevertheless, 
although we cannot accept any view which would connect his resi- 
dence in Samos with the peculiarities of his language, there are 
indications in the course of his work that he was familiar with the 
island, and that some of his accounts of distant regions are derived, 
from information furnished by the enterprising navigators whose home 
it was. Suidas goes on to say that after a prolonged stay there he 
returned to Halicarnassus, and assisted in the expulsion of the tyrant 


1 i. 142, The Samians said Acdyvaos and @ev8oros instead of Aidyucos and 
@cd8oros. ErymoLocicum MaGnum, p. 259. A reason for the anomalous character 
of the language may be found in the fortunes of the population. (See iii. 147. 149.) 
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Lygdamis (the author of his own banishment, and the murderer of 
his kinsman Panyasis, a soothsayer and epic poet). Perceiving 
himself, however, to be unpopular with his fellow-citizens, he joined 
as a volunteer the colony sent by the Athenians to Thurii in Italy, 
died there, and was buried in the agora. These insulated facts are 
at least conformable to the nature of the times in which Herodotus 
lived, and are confirmed in some degree by various passages in his 
writings. Some may perhaps trace the influence of his relative in 
the superstitious regard for omens and portents which shows itself 
continually, and may connect his residence in Samos with the fre- 
quent allusion to the mysteries and sacred legends’. It seems 
indisputable that some portions of the work which has come down to 
us must have been composed in the south of Italy; and there is at 
least a strong probability that a large part originally existed in an 
independent form. Of the celebrated story related by Luocran re- 
lative to the circumstances under which the whole was first produced, 
something will be said in the sequel. 

But a far more important matter for the profitable study of this 
writer is to ascertain the peculiar circumstances of the time in which 
he lived, in their bearing upon literary productions of a similar nature 
to his own. No writer escapes the influences of his age, even under 
circumstances which give the freest scope to individual character. 
But this scope, under Hellenic modes of life, was narrowed to an 
almost infinitesimal limit. From his earliest childhood to the day of 
his death, the Greek lived entirely with others and for others. The 
traditions, social, political, and religious, in which he was brought 
up, became a part of himself. Originality, such as we see every day, 
and are accustomed to admire, would have been in his eyes an object 
almost of horror,—would indeed have been viewed very much in the 
same light as free-thinking at the present time. To suppose, there- 
fore, that because an author displays evident marks of intelligence 
and sagacity, those qualities would exhibit themselves in the same 
kind of discrimination which we should look for in a writer on 


2 Samos was the mythical site of the marriage of Zeus and Here, the mysterious 
character of which passed into a proverb: wdvra yuvaixes Yoarri, nal ds Zeds eydyeP? 
“Hpay. THeocritvus, xv. 64. See the VENETIAN SCHOLIAST on Iliad xiv. 295: 

oloy re apdriotoyv euicyéoOny pirdryte 
eis ebvhy partayre, dlrous AfGovre ToxHas. 
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similar subjects at this day, is to take up a ground which will neces- 
sarily distort our judgement both of his merits and defects,—a result 
which has certainly happened in the case of Herodotus. To make 
this point clearer it will be well to bestow some little consideration 
upon the other prose writers which preceded or immediately followed 
him, and to sketch in,a rough outline the characteristics in which 
they resembled, and those in which they differed. 

Fortunately, although nothing but a few fragments remain of these 
writers, we have the means of doing this. Dionysius oF Hati- 
CARNAS8US, in two treatises which have come down to us, has given 
a masterly description of them in terms which seem almost enough 
in themselves to furnish posterity with complete clue to the sub- 
ject, and to prevent any one from entertaining those views which of 
late have acquired a great, though undeserved, popularity. ‘“ Not 
only the ancient historians,’’ says he in one place, “ Eugeon of Samos, 
Deiochus of Proconnesus, Eudemus of Paros, Democles of Phigalea, 
and Hecateus of Miletus, and also the Argive Acusilaus, the Lamp- 
sacene Charon, and the Chalcedonian Amelesagoras,—not only these, 
but also they who were very little more ancient than the Pelopon- 
nesian war, and came down to the time of Thucydides, such as Hel- 
lanicus of Lesbos and Damastes of Sigeum, Xenomedes tho Chian and 
Xanthus the Lydian, with many others, all resemble one another in the 
plan of their work and the selection of their subjects. Some of them 
recorded Hellenic stories, and some those of foreign parts; and these 
they did not think of connecting with one another, but distributed 
them by nations and cities, and went through the string of these 
independently of each other; adhering to one common principle, that 
whatever local traditions were preserved in the several places, and 
whatever writings were accessible to them in temples or elsewhere, 
these they should publish in the form in which they got them without 
addition or diminution. Among these materials existed legends 
which had obtained current belief in the lapse of time, and likewise 
stories of dramatic interest, in which a reader of the present day 
finds much to carp at’. This topographical method retained 
so great a hold upon the minds of men, that Potysius thinks it 


* De Thucydide judicium, pp. 818, 9. The fragments which remain of these 
writers fully bear out the description of Dionysius. 
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necessary, nearly three hundred years after the latest of the writers 
mentioned by Dionysius, to apologize for not adopting it in his own 
work, although composed for an entirely aiserone object from these 
of the logographers in question *. 

When Dionysius, after the above description, proceeds to compare 
Herodotus with these writers, the distinction which he draws between 
them is nothing like that which modern critics have generally assumed. 
It points entirely to the superior artistica] skill which our author dis- 
plays in the choice of his subject and the manner of treating it. “He 
does not (says the critic) confine himself to the history of a single 
nation or a single state; no! he begins with the Lydian dynasty and 
comes down to the Persian war, including in one single narrative all 
the important transactions both of Greeks and barbarians that had 
occurred in the interval of two hundred and forty years*.”’ But let 
us observe that there is nothing in the whole of the essay to give the 
slightest support to the modern assumption, that in point of critical 
sagacity, diligent investigation, and historical fidelity, Herodotus 
belongs to an entirely different class from his contemporaries and 
immediate predecessors. That he does exceed them in these respects 
is possible; but if the fact, it could scarcely be ascertained in any 
other way than by a careful comparison of his and their writings,—a 
comparison which the loss of the latter has put out of our power. If, 
indeed, we are to be at all guided by the chance expressions of those 
ancient writers, who had the means of instituting such a comparison, 
those expressions, so far as they go, are unfavourable to the modern 
view of the question. Herodotus and Hellanicus are coupled with 
one another by Srrazo, in a very emphatic passage, in which we can- 
not doubt that he is expressing himself advisedly, and after well con- 
sidering the facts of the case. “The ancient Greek historians (says 
he) gave the names of Scythians and Celto-scythians to all the 
northerns, while those who preceded them made a division, terming 


‘ iii. 57. After giving his reasons for pursuing a different plan, he adds an illus- 
tration which shows the prevalence of the feeling in favour of the old one: el 3é rives 
advtws emi(nrovo: xara rérovy Kal xatd pépos Tey ToiovTwr dxovew, tows dyvooice 
wapamhoidy 11 wdoxovres Tois Alyvos Trev Seimvnrev: wal yap éxeivo: wdyrov 
dwoyeuduevot Tav wapaxctudvwy, oltre Kata Td wapdy ovdevds GANGwas dwoAavovce 
Tav Bpwpdrov obt’ els 1rd pédAdAov SpéAmov eE abrayv Thy dyddoow Kal tpophy 
xoul(ovras. 

5 De Thucydide judictum, p. 820. 
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such as lay above the Euxine, the Ister, and the Adriatic, Hyper- 
boreans, and Sauromatians, and -Arimaspians; while such as lay 
beyond the Caspians they called, one portion of them, Sacians, and 
another Massagetes, having in fact not a particle of certain informa- 
tion to give about them, although they do not scruple to relate a war 
between Cyrus and the Massagetes! In fact, neither on the subject 
of these tribes had any one ascertained any thing to be depended 
upon, nor was any great credit to be attached to the ancient part of 
the Persian and Median and Assyrian history, owing to the simplicity 
of the historians (rév ovyypadéwv) and their fondness for legends 
(rq dtAopvOiay). For seeing, as they did, professed legend writers 
(rods pavepis pvOoypadovs) in great esteem, they thought that they 
would give a relish to their productions by relating, in the form of 
history, matters which they neither saw nor heard of, (at least from 
persons who they were satisfied were acquainted with what they 
related,) simply and solely because such matters would excite the 
satisfaction and wonder of the hearers. One has as much reason to 
put faith in Hesiod and Homer in their stories of the heroes, as upon 
Ctesias, Herodotus, and Hellanicus, and others of that stamp °.” 
THUCYDIDES, again, in a well-known passage, wherein he compares 
his own subject and the plan on which he has treated it with the 
writings of his predecessors or contemporaries, can hardly be doubted 
by an unprejudiced reader to refer to Hzrnoporus’. If this be the 
case, our author must be considered as reckoned by the philosophical 
historian among the logographers of the time, with whom the prin- 
cipal object was to produce an agreeable narrative, consistent with 
itself, and sufficiently conformable to the opinions current among 
their hearers to be received without opposition by them. Such a 
narrative would not necessarily be false, but it would certainly not 
be founded on that kind of investigation which in modern times we 
are accustomed to consider essential to the character of an historian. 
The principle of discrimination exercised in combining materials would 
be one which an artist would adopt rather than a philosopher. The 


6 xi.c. 7, p. 424, ed. Tauchnitz. CoLroneL, RawLingon, on the other hand, op- 
poses ‘‘ authentic history such as it is related by Herodotus and Berosus” to “ the 
romance of Xenophon or the fables of Ctesias.’’ (Atheneum of March \8th, 1854.) 

7 i.21. The arguments which have been brought against this opinion are re- 
marked on in the notes on the several passages supposed to militate against it. 
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writer would probably abstain from the incorporation of stories 
which carried improbability on their very face, but he would be saved 
from this by the simple operation of his good taste; and the result 
would be, that his work might very well, when completed, present 
the appearance of a judgement in the selection of materials, which, in 
another age and under other conditions of society, would only arise 
from the exercise of a critical spirit. This is a point which it is 
important to keep in view, not only in weighing the authority to be 
attached to Thucydides’s remark upon his illustrious contemporary, 
but also in estimating the value of the latter as an historical witness. 
By losing sight of it we convert, at the outset, into a direct censure of 
another what was only intended as an elucidation of the writer’s own 
method ; we suppose a rivalry where none either existed or could exist, 
any more than between a sculptor and 2 painter. And when we come 
to the perusal of Herodotus himself, we bring with us a fruitful source 
of erroneous judgement, by assuming in him qualities which he neither 
possessed nor claimed, which are foreign to the habits of his time, 
and would have hindered rather than furthered the execution of his 
real design. 

A very different feeling from that which called forth the observa- 
tions of Thucydides is shown in the attack upon Herodotus by one 
of the other writers with whom Strabo couples him. Crestas, a 
Cnidian physician, resided for seventeen years at the court of Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon, and on his return to Greece produced a connected 
history of the Assyrian, Median, and Persian dynasties from the time 
of Ninus and Semiramis to the third year of the ninety-fifth Olympiad 
(z.c. 398). This work only remains in the scanty epitome made by 
Puorivs, afterwards elevated to the patriarchate of Constantinople, 
but the first twenty chapters of the second book of Droporvus S1ov- 
Luvs, which contain the history of Semiramis, are undoubtedly taken 
from it*. In almost all the particulars of the Persian history it was 


® An epitome of Ctesias (or, as Voss supposes, of the first twenty-three books of 
his work, excluding the last, which was on the subject of India) was made by Pam- 
PHILA, 8 literary lady of Egyptian extraction, in the time of Nero. It was in three 
books, and it may be suspected that it was really from this work, and not from the 
original, that Photius’s epitome was made. This will account for the extreme dispro- 
portion as well as meagreness of his performance. Omitting the first six books which 
contained the Assyrian and Median history prior to the time of Cyrus, he compresses 
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opposed to the account given by Herodotus, and the opposition seems 
to have been.of a controversial character, for the writer did not 
scruple to apply the epithets of “liar”? and “romancer’’ to his pre- 
decessor*®. Nevertheless, harsh as these expressions read to us, a 
recollection of the notorious irascibility of the Greeks upon all sub- 
jects in which two different views could be taken, ought to check the 
haste with which some modern scholars have assumed, that if they 
refused to adopt Ctesias’s judgement of Herodotus, they were bound 
in justice to the party accused to deny all credence to any state- 
ments of the accuser. Whatever may be the personal merits of the 
two parties, there is no antecedent improbability that the sources of 
information possessed by the Cnidian were very different in kind 
from those to which the Halicarnassian had access; and that the 
same historical fact would consequently appear in a very different 
light to the one and the other. Ctesias states the grounds of his 
information to have been his own personal observation, and the testi- 
mony of the Persians themselves, checked and arranged by a refer- 
ence to the records of the royal chronicles. What the sources were 
from which Herodotus derived his information is a very difficult 
problem to determine; but whether better or worse than those to 
which his rival had access, it will appear that they were quite dif- 
ferent ; and consequently that all general assumptions as to the 
degree of weight to be given to either writer are premature, until an 
estimate has been formed (at any rate approximately) of the value 
of the materiaJs at the command of each. 

In order to attempt this, however, with any prospect of success, 
the first step to be taken is to get quit of all the associations which 
spring out of modern civilisation. Every one accustomed to the 
facilities which the present time offers, involuntarily attributes to 
any individual of the same social position with himself similar 


the next twelve into fifteen columns, and the five following into three columns 
and a half, while the single book on India which succeeds takes up between nine and 
ten. For the prevalence of the practice of epitomising from epitomes see the intro- 
ductory part of the Life of Aristotle in the EncyctofPap1a METROPOLITANA. 

9 Wevorny abtoy aweAéyxav ey wodAois Kal Acyoroity &xoxadey. (PHOTIUS, 
Biblioth. p. 35.) About the misapplication of the former epithet there will be little 
question ; but the latter is applied by Herodotus himself to Hecateeus (ii 143; v. 
36. 125), with whom he is united by AmBIAN under the same designation. (Haxped. 
Alex. v. 6.) 


me. 42. hb. 
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methods of effecting any given purpose,—unconsciously forgetting 
the entirely different conditions of social existence which an interval 
of more than 2000 years implies. To visit personally all the scenes 
which he was going to describe; to collect materials (documentary 
or otherwise) upon the spot; to read all that others had written on 
the subject, and verify all points which might appear doubtful by a 
reference to other sources of information; to provide himself with 
the best maps, and correct these from time to time by independent 
observations ; to determine every incident by a careful reference both 
to time and place; to make plans of interesting localities ; and to bring 
home specimens, zoological, botanical, and mineral, for the behoof of 
those more learned in such lore than himself, would possibly have 
been the plan adopted by Herodotus had he lived in the nineteenth 
century after, instead of the fifth before, the commencement of the 
Christian era. Whether in this case his work would have been as 
entertaining 8 one as it is, or would have stood the same chance of 
surviving for some thousands of years, and being read by every suc- 
ceeding generation with renewed delight, may be suffered to remain 
an unmooted point. It will be well, however, to consider some of 
the obvious obstacles which, he living at the time he did, existed to 
hinder his realisation of such an idea of a historian’s duties as has 
just been sketched out. | 

First of all, the mere difficulties and dangers of locomotion were 
enormous. Until the time of Alexander the seas swarmed with 
pirates, and the land with banditti'’. The only countries to which 
there is any satisfactory evidence of Greek visitors having resorted 
for the mere purpose of gratifying an intelligent curiosity, are Lydia 
(under the reign of Croesus) and Egypt, with both of which places 
there existed direct commercial relations of considerable importance. 
Where this was the case, the interest of the states whose revenue 
was increased by levying duties upon the merchants would induce 
them to render the access of foreigners something safer. But on the 
other hand, the very same interest would tend to confine traffic fo 
certain definite channels, and to fetter it by arbitrary rules enforced 
in the most summary manner. The hardy Samian skipper with his 
cargo of Laconian marine dye, might, after creeping along the coast 
of Crete, take advantage of a favourable wind to run across to 


10 PoLyBIUvs, iii. 58, 59. 
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Cyrene ; but if while doing this an easterly breeze should spring up 
and carry him out of his course, he would, unless preserved by the 
special favour of the gods, infallibly be sunk by the Carthaginian 
cruisers, or if spared, it would only be for the purpose of being 
carried into port and sold as a slave. It would avail him little 
to plead that he had been bound for a place with which the Car 
thaginians themselves carried on a commercial intercourse, that the 
deviation from his owners’ instructions was quite involuntary on his 
part, that he should be extremely happy to exchange his cargo for a 
return freight of salt-fish from the curing-houses at Adryme ", or of 
negroes from the coffles with Which he understood the Garamantes 
were every day expected in the town of the Lotus-eaters ’; or, as 
his ship had suffered from stress of weathor, that he would go back 
in ballast, and invest the proceeds of his outward cargo in a choice 
selection of carbuncles “, which would fetch a good price at Ephesus, 
to decorate the shrines of the great goddess Artemis withal. He 
would find, in such a case, that the advantages of an open trade were 
little appreciated by the merchant-princes he had to deal with. 
“ Stranger,’ one of these might perhaps answer, in such counting- 
house Greek as he could muster, “we do business in a very different 
way. "Tis very true, we drive a thriving trade with thy friends of 
Cyrene. That silphiwm of theirs always goes off well in the Campa- 
nian market; and I sent orders only yesterday to my agent at the 
Steke“ to buy up as much as he could get. But should I deal with 
thee, what oath could we two take to make the bargain binding ? 
And as for the Lotus-eaters and their slave-market, I rede thee lay 
an ox on thy tongue. My excellent friend Lars Perpenna, of the 
great house in Agylla, found his way there last summer, and by 
Moloch, he had a narrow escape of ending his days as a bailiff on 
Hamilcar’s model farm. He protested indeed, that out at sea there 
was a tremendous north-wester, and that if he had not run under 


1) Srmapo, xvii. 492. 12 Heroporos, iv. 183. 

13 Puiny, H. N. xxxvii. 7. 

1 The Stake (Xdpat) was a place in the immediate neighbourhood of the Altars of 
Philenus, where a traffic (which in the time of the Ptolemies was contraband) used 
to be carried on between Carthaginians and Cyrenians, the former obtaining the syrup 
of silphium in exchange for wine. (Strano, xvii. c. 3, p. 495.) But this traffic was 
carried on overland. 
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Fair Cape, he must have gone down: indeed he would have it that 
his ship had suffered so much he could not possibly get again to sea 
under a week ; but our commissioner told him roundly (and he was a 
man to keep his word) that, ready or not ready, if the craft did not 
clear out on the fifth day *, he would seize both her and her owner. 
In sooth, friend, I suspect that my gossip’s north-wester blew very 
much in the same direction as thy south-easter, that is, to a good 
market where there were no port dues to pay. Thou hast doubtless 
heard of such a place as Sardinia? No! Nor Gades? No! I 
dare say not indeed! no more than a Cretan of wearing ship **!”’ 
The Carthaginians, although the most striking examples of com- 
mercial monopolists in the time with which we are concerned, are by 
no means to be considered as alone in their practices. Several instances 
of the same habitual policy are pointed out in the notes of this 
edition; and, in fact, it may be considered as a point established 
beyond all reasonable doubt, that piracy would be regularly prac- 
tised by any one of the petty states of Hellas upon any other, where 
no direct relations, sanctioned by a common religious bond, existed 
-between the two. The amount of risk to a traveller by sea arising 
out of this state of things appears vividly in the line of argument 
adopted by the orator AnDoorDES, who is defending himself against 
the charge of having been concerned in the mutilation of the Herma, 
which caused so much excitement at Athens just before the fatal 
expedition to Sicily. He had left the city at the time, and been 
engaged for several years in commerce until his return and sub- 
sequent trial. His accuser, in reference to the dangers of this 
employment, had asserted that the gods had specially preserved him 
through them, destining him “to a drier death on shore’’ as the 
reward of his sacrilege. “‘ What,’’ he replies, “if the gods had deemed 
me guilty, would they not have revenged themselves upon me when 
they had got me involved in the extremest peril? for what human 
peril is greater than a sea voyage at a stormy time? Here they had 
life, limb, and fortune in their hands, and yet they saved me: why! 
they might have caused that not even my body should have obtained 
a grave! What! when there was war, and war-gallies and pirates 


15 PoLysius, iii. 22. “ 16 See note 390 on iv. 151, and note 307 on v. 107. 
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covering the seas,—as numbers know to their cost, from being cap- 
tured by them, and after losing their all ending their lives in slavery, 
—when too there was a barbarous seaboard on which numbers before 
now have been wrecked, and murdered after the most horrible tor- 
tures,—will you believe that the gods saved me through all these 
perils in order to make Cephisius, that vilest of Athenians (not that 
he is an Athenian as he professes), the minister of their vengeance 
on me" P” 

We may, from what has been said, come without much hesitation 
to the conclusion, that admitting our author to have been as natu- 
rally inclined to travel as an Englishman of the present day, his 
means of gratifying this passion must have been very limited ;—that 
if he visited foreign parts, it will have been under the same circum- 
stances as the travelling merchants of his day,—that his voyages will 
have been (except by accident) limited to the courses held by the 
trading vessels, and his travels by land to the great routes along 
which the commercial intercourse between distant countries was 
carried on; for if travelling by sea was dangerous, far more so 
(Poxysivs tells us) was travelling by land. 

But even supposing the personal experiences of our author thus 
limited by the necessities of his time, it may be replied that the 
examples of the Parkes, Burckhardts, and Clappertons show how 
great an amount of knowledge may be acquired by a traveller in a 
céravan. Here, however, there is another abatement to be made. 
Modern travellers under such circumstances possess a power, which 
before the time of ExatosTHENES, was quitesout of the reach even of 
the most intelligent. They can determine the latitude, longitude, 
and height above the level of the sea, of any spot they please. But 
not one of these three particulars could be attempted by Herodotus, 
except in the very roughest manner. The spherical figure of the 


17 De Mysteriis, p. 18. He goes on to say presently: é¢ye piv ody, & Svdpes, 
fryotpar xphva: voul(ew rods roiodrovs xuwdtvous avOpwxlvous, ros 8t nated 
OdAarray Gelous. 

ARISTOTLE allows his ideally brave man (rdv dy8peiov) to be afraid of death out at 
sea, without forfeiting any portion of his claim to the character; and in fact considers 
an entire absence of fear in such a case to indicate a habit of mind for which the 
Greek language possessed no expression: Trav 3 bwepBardAdvreay rij dpofig dvdrupos: 
ein 8 &y tis pavdépevos 9 dydrynros, el pnbiy poBoiro, ufre ceiopdy phre 7a xvpara, 
‘waBdrep pact robs KeArovs. (Nicomach. Ethic. ii. p. 1115.) 
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earth was a notion which certainly never entered his mind, and 
except on this assumption neither latitude nor longitude have any 
existence. The position of any one place on the surface of the earth 
can, in such a case, only be described by a reference to its bearing 
from some other. And in so assigning its bearing, we must not 
forget that our traveller has no compass, nay, that he has not even 
the rough means of orientation now possessed by every school-boy 
who knows how to find the pole-star. The north of Herodotus is the 
quarter from whence the cold Thracian winds blow. His south is 
the place of the sun when sensibly highest in the heaven (neonpBpia), 
or the region from which the warm moist wind (vdéros) comes. His 
east and west are the solstitial points of the rising and setting sun, 
without any definition whatever of the position from whence the 
phenomenon is observed **. 

That this rough way of assigning positions, by their bearing upon 
other equally undefined points, was the ordinary method of our 
author, will appear quite plainly from an expression used by him in 
several passages, which has not been generally understood by the 
commentators, and which is unintelligible except on the supposition 
that he is defining the position of a spot by projecting it, as it were, 
upon the direction of the course which he is at the time pursuing, 
quite irrespectively of what that course may happen to be. For 
instance, in describing Pteria, the place where the first battle took 
place between the armies of Croesus and Cyrus, he says that it is 
Kata Xivarnv modw padiord xy xeyévy (i. 76). The defile where 
the ibises were said to watch for the winged snakes, is in Arabia xara 
Bovroty wodw padiord xy xeipevos (ii. 75). The Labyrinth is said to 
be situated above the lake Morris, and xara KpoxodeiAwv xadeoperyy 
wréXdw pdduord xn xelpevos (ii. 148). Now one may assume, 2 priort, 
that this phrase is used in the same sense in all these passages, and 
in the second of them (see note 195 thereon) it is quite certain that 
the preposition conveys no sense of proximity, for the defile was far 
away from the city Buto. It can only be taken to mean “on the 


18 The variation of these points with the alteration of latitude is obvious to us. 
For instance, at Cyzicus the sun would rise nearly to the N.z. by E. of a spectator, 
when at Syene it would appear due x. There is no reason to suppose that, in the 
idea of Herodotus, these bearings differed in the least degree from one another. 
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same line with the city Buto,” that is, that when a traveller passing 
up the Nile arrives at Buto, he is come “ abreast of” the locality 
where the bones of the snakes are to be seen. Applying this sense 
to the other two passages, s satisfactory meaning will be obtained ; 
but, if we come to consider the direction with reference to the points 
of the compass, we shall discover that in the first of the three cases 
the traveller must look southwards for the direction of Pteria, in the 
second eastwards for the defile in the Arabian mountains, and in the 
third westwards for the Labyrinth. In other words, the description 
18 an appropriate one for a person carrying in his hand an outline of 
the south coast of the Euxine or of the banks of the Nile, and 
referring other sites which he has occasion to mention to some point 
on these”; but it is altogether unnatural for one who had before 


him any thing like @ map in the modern sense of the word, that is,a _ 


representation of a large portion of the earth’s surface on a fixed 
scale, wherein the several places should be noted, and their relative 
bearings laid down on one consistent plan. 

That maps of this description existed in the time of Herodotus I 
will not absolutely deny; but that they were either common, or 
likely to be used by him, or, if they had been, that they possessed 
such a degree of accuracy as to contribute to the clearness of his 
views in combining the several portions of his own personal expe- 
rience, appears to me very unlikely. The first person who ever 
attempted to construct any thing which could be so called, or indeed 
who paid any particular attention to the subject of geography, was 
the Milesian ANAXIMANDER, and perhaps we shall be near the truth 
in supposing that a brazen tablet, exhibiting the known earth ac- 
cording to his views of it, was set up in some public place at Miletus, 
and furnished Aristagoras with the information regarding the route 
to Susa which Herodotus makes him give. Anaximander was fol- 
lowed by Heoarzvs, who corrected his errors, partly, if not entirely, 
from his own personal experience as a traveller, and left behind him 
the memoir in which this was done,—a work which remained extant 


19 The coast outline which Democedes is described as having made for Dartus is an 
example of such a chart; and the existing work under the name of Scyxax is the 
mere description of such another. As for the Nile, most modern tourists up the 
Rhine or by the South Coast Railway in England, have bought, or been solicited to 
buy, a similar manual. 
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in the time of EratostHengs”; but that copies of this production, 
or of any considerable portion of it, were in common circulation, 
there seems no reason whatever to suppose. If, indeed, it really 
was, as some have imagined, the basis of the brazen tablet which 
Aristagoras was said to have taken with him to Lacedemon, it is 
plain that its utility as a guide can have been very small; for the 
Lacedeemonians, to whom it was exhibited, gathered from it no con- 
ception of the real distance of Susa from the coast, and unless Aris- 
tagoras had inadvertently answered their question truly, were in a 
fair way (according to Herodotus) of beg duped by him. So far, 
therefore, as the evidence of this particular incident (on which much 
stress has been laid) goes, there is nothing whatever to difference the 
“map”’ of Aristagoras from those numerous ys wepiodo. which excite 
our author’s contempt elsewhere, and consequently nothing to indi- 
cate the existence of charts constructed on such principles as to 
furnish a traveller with assistance in disentangling the geography of 
the country through which he might be passing. 

But, in fact, the commercial importance of Miletus, its wealth, and 
the civilisation indicated by its contributions to the literature of the 
sixth and fifth centuries before the Christian era forbid us to rest 
satisfied with merely this negative result. Anaximander’s name is 
brought into connexion with that of his countryman Thales, either as 
a scholar or an acquaintance; and his reputation as a physical philo- 
sopher was high throughout antiquity, worthless as his views appear 
to the superior enlightenment of modern times. It is difficult there- 
fore to suppose, that a performance which even Eratosthenes thought 


20 "Avat{nav8pos bd MiAfowes, dxovorhs Garde, xparos eréAunce Thy olxoundrny ey 
wlvaxi ypdyat, wel? by ‘Exaraios 6 Mufows, dvhp woAuwAavhs, SenxplBocer, Sore 
GavpacOjva: Td mpayua. AGATHEMERUS (p. 2, ed. Hudson). "EparocOévns gnoly 
*Avatluavdpdr re, @arov yeyovdta yrdpipor nal woAlrny, nal ‘Exaratoy toy Middoroy, 
Toy péy exBdouve xpiror yeaypagindy wivaxa, roy 8t ‘Exaraioy xaradinecy 
yedupa, miorotpevoy exelvou elva: éx THs BAAns abrov ypapys. (StrRapo, i. c. l, 
p- 10.) It is well to remark, that from the comparison of these two passages it 
follows, (ist) that Agathemerus’s statement is, no less than Strabo’s, originally derived 
from Eratosthenes; (2ndly) that what Hecatseus did was to correct Anaximander’s 
tablet, not by producing a better, but by writing a freatise upon it; and (3rdly) that 
Anaximander’s w{yag was not accompanied by such a treatise, which, if it had been a 
portable map on vellum, it doubtless would have been. Consequently, it will most 
likely have been, as suggested in the text, a table in stone or metal, set up in some 
public place, as the nineteen-year cycle of Meton was some years afterwards at 
Athens. See p. 163, below. 
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worthy of honourable mention, can have possessed merely the merit 
of being the first rough attempt to convey an idea of the shape and 
bearings of the then known portions of the earth. Had it been nothing 
more than this, it must have been utterly valueless, if merely from 
the erroneous physical notions of its author. But it will assume a 
considerable value (although one of a very different kind from a 
modern chart) if we suppose that within such a rude outline as we 
have imagined there were drawn the several inland routes, and the tracks 
of coast navigation, by which the commerce of Miletus (then unques- 
tionably the chief of the Hellenic trading communities) was accus- 
tomed to pass,—and that the different ports at which (if a navigator) 
the traveller would desire to touch, the landmarks for which he would 
have to look out, or (in the case of land routes) the stations where 
he might be able to rest, the rivers which he would have to cross, and 
the barriers where he would find tolls to pay, were noted down upon 
each of these. This information might be conveyed in such a tablet 
without any adherence to an uniform scale; because the distances, 
estimated in the way in which alone at that time it was possible to 
estimate them, would naturally be specified by the number of days’ 
march or of hours’ sail from one position to another. A tablet con- 
structed on such a principle would be of the greatest use to the mer- 
chants who met on the exchange at Miletus; and on thie its reputa- 
tion would rest. To look at it in the usual manner as a step in the 
science of mathematical geography is (I conceive) not only to attri- 
bute to it a merit which it did not possess: it is really to distract 
our attention from those which it did. It must be regarded as 
resembling the PeuTINGER TaBLB, a general ttinerary in a synoptical 
jorm, conveying the aggregate information possessed by Greek mer- 
chants at the time, in a shape independent of any knowledge of the 
true figure and dimensions of the earth, and consequently subject to 
all the amount of error which ignorance of the elementary principles 
of mathematical geography necessarily involves. In this view of the 
subject, it is not difficult to understand, how the memoir of Hecatseus 
founded upon it should acquire the reputation it did. It no doubt 
consisted mainly in the verification and correction of the distances 
and bearings of the landmarks, with reference exclusively to travellers 
upon the routes. Thus the corrected itinerary, although of no pre- 
tension in itself to the merits of a chart, would become most inter- 
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esting to a scientific geographer like Eratosthenes, who having 
already, by independent methods, determined approximately the figure 
and magnitude of the earth, would find in it materials to fill up the 
correct outline which his superior knowledge had enabled him to 
sketch out. 

HeEcatzvus THE Mitxestan, whose name has been brought before 
our notice in connexion with the subject of this celebrated tablet, 
is also included in the list of ancient writers criticised by Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus in the way we have seen. Mention of him by name 
occurs in four passages in our MSS of Herodotus”, in the first three 
of which he is described by the title 6 Aoyorows, a term which ARRIAN 
gives to both™. In the fourth passage he is called simply “the son 
of Hegesander,” his father’s name not having been mentioned in the 
other three, and a notice, apparently in his own words, of the con- 
duct of the Pelasgians to their Athenian neighbours is inserted into 
our author’s text *. This passage may possibly be a later introduc- 
tion by the hand of an ancient editor, of whom there are traces in 
several other places‘; but even if it be so, it is still not likely that 
Herodotus should have learnt what he says of Hecateus without 
being acquainted with his works. In point of fact, Hecatsus is the 
only one of the numerous prose writers then extant who is mentioned 
by him by name. Now it is distinctly asserted, that in the second 
book of his work, a great deal has been taken from Hecateus’s 
Periegesis, even the very language having been only slightly changed, 
and as instances of this are cited the descriptions of the phoenix, the 
river-horse, and the mode of capturing the crocodile*. Yet, not only 
is there no indication on the part of Herodotus that he has there 
made any use of his predecessor's writings, but, if we turn to the 
passages thus particularised, we find what amounts to a profession 
that he is himself an eye-witness of what he is describing. The 
pheeniz, he allows, be has not seen himself except in a painting, from 
the circumstance of its visiting the country only at rare intervals; 
from which statement one would naturally infer that he must have 
seen both the river-horse and the crocodile, the description of which 


23 ij, 143; v. 36. 125 (on which last passage see note 341); vi. 137. 

32 Exped. Alexand. v. 6. 23 See note 305 on vi. 137. 
24 See note 432 on ii. 145; note 99 on iv. 32; note 236 on viii. 119. 

25 The descriptions are in §§ 68—73. See Porpuyry quoted in note 183. 
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occurs in the next section. But the description is of such a kind as 
to make one absolutely certain that he neither saw them nor got his 
account direct from any one who had ;—so entirely erroneous are the 
particulars in matters which could not fail to strike the eye. And yet 
these descriptions occur in a part of the book for the superior accuracy 
of which he volunteers a pledge, studiously contrasting it in this respect 
with what he afterwards proceeds to relate*. Whether, therefore, 
we adopt the assertion of PorPuyry, that the sections just referred 
to are really the work of Hecatewus, or reject it, the conclusion seems 
irresistible, that we have here an instance of the writer giving an 
account, as if on his own authority, of what he undoubtedly could 
not have seen *’. 

If now we set out with the impression, which some scholars appear 
to have derived from the study of Herodotus, that there is “ observable, 
in every part of his history, a determination not to be responsible for 
any but ascertained facts ;”’ if we regard his intercourse with the Chal- 
dean priests in Babylon as taking place while “ engaged in collecting 
materials for his history of Assyria ;” and think of him as one who, after 
having “ visited all the most remarkable parts of the world then known 
—Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Colchis, probably Babylon and Ecbatana, 
the northern parte of Africa, the shores of the Hellespont, the Euxine 
Sea, and Scythia, pursuing in all those countries his researches with 
unwearied industry,”’... ‘again recommenced his researches and 
his travels with renovated ardour; and, as he had before directed his 
attention more particularly to the nations and countries which ac- 
knowledged the supremacy of the Persian empire, so now travelled 
with the same patience of investigation over the various provinces of 
Greece, collecting the records of the most illustrious families of the 
different towns of any note,” we cannot help feeling not only sur- 
prised, but shocked, at such a manifestation of the real state of the 
case a8 appears in the passages just mentioned. If we are deter- 


34 ndypt pry rodrou tis re duh nal ywopyn wal loropin rabra Abyoucd tote rd Ba 
asd rovde, Atyurrlous Epyoua: Adyous épéwy, § 99, where see note 265. 

27 It has generally been assumed by the modern magnifiers of Herodotus’s histo- 
rical character, that when he uses the expression péypes due ddy or Urs és dud eddy, he 
is of course to be regarded as an eye-witness of the thing to which these words are 
applied. This rule, however, can hardly be applied to the “ Forts of Darius” in 
Scythia (iv. 124), or, if applied, it must be at the expense of the writer's character 
as an observer. See notes 3)6 and 317, thereon. 
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mined to take up ground different from that on which thé ancients 
uniformly took their stand in the criticism of our author, we must 
give up his character for veracity. Considered as a logographer, 
nothing can be said too highly in his praise. But then we must 
regard him as governed by the principles of a logographer, blending 
together into one mass the various materials which offered themselves 
to him, here the tale brought by some skipper of a merchant ship, 
there the story which beguiled the discomforts of the caravanserai 
after the day’s journey was over; often listening to the tale of the 
ééryyr7s of a temple, at another time hearing the details which some 
veteran sailor or septuagenarian hoplite poured out, of the doings at 
Salamis or Marathon. The local traditions which embodied in a 
mythical form the early history of the several states,—the popular 
poetry which embalmed the memory of the worthies of the past,— 
the peculiar customs prevailing at the religious festivals, to every one 
of which was attached some story to explain it,—would furnish a 
mass of materials not less valuable for his purpose than formal his- 
torical documents. Modern criticism is inclined to rate such sources 
of information very low; but in the days of Herodotus they found 
more favour, or perhaps we should rather say, more justice. At all 
events, if we are to be guided by the direct testimony of antiquity, 
confirmed by that indirect evidence which the remains of the early 
historians afford, we shall not set out on the assumption that Hero- 
dotus was guided by a modern spirit of criticism in the collection or the 
selection of his materials; but either be satisfied to enjoy his work as 
& composition of surpassing beauty and interest, reading it as a con- 
temporary would have done; or else, if in accordance with the habits 
and tastes of the present day we look in it for materials from which 
to reconstruct the image of the past, we must be content patiently to 
trace the probable sources of each portion of it, to compare not 
merely Herodotus with Ctesias or Dinon (as one might Hallam with 
Lingard, or Southey with Butler), but both the one and the other 
with what we know from other sources to have actually taken place ; 
not deciding between them on the simple estimate which we may 
form of their relative judgments, but testing the accounts of each by 
the analogy of other similar cases, and by their conformity with the 
known conditions of society. The notes with which this edition is 
furnished have been drawn up chiefly with the object of facilitating 
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this process. They are not, properly speaking, so much illustrations 
of the text of Herodotus, as illustrations, through his text, of the time 
in which he lived and the influences under which his work would ne- 
cessarily be composed. The object has not been to palliate discrepan- 
cies, but by bringing them out into a strong light, to show distinctly 
the degree of historical assurance which exists on the points where 
they occur, and thus prepare the way for a due appreciation of all con- 
flicting statements. In some cases I cherish the hope that the result 
of this method has been, to render possible a clearer view of important 
historical transactions than has yet been obtained™; and I have 
little doubt that a much richer harvest will be reaped by those who 
have leisure to follow it up. 

It would, however, be a great error to dismiss the reader to the 
study of Herodotus, under an impression that because his materials 
are mainly of the kind just described, and combined with one another 
on a principle very different from that which a modern historian 
would adopt, his work is therefore at all deficient in historical value. 
The very phenomena discoverable in it, which take it out of the 
category of histories such as those of Tacitus or Thucydides, will (if 
we look at the matter aright) increase our conviction of the fidelity 
with which it reflects the current opinions, feelings, and habits of the 
time in which it was written. What the men of that day believed of 
the transactions of the generation which had preceded them, comes to 
us in a scarcely altered shape. A flood of barbarism had swept over 
Asia, and, after engulphing almost all the existing civilisation, had 
been rolled back again; so that when the survivors of the deluge began 
to lift up their heads, an entirely new order of things had sprung into 
existence, and of the old order only insulated relics remained, con- 
nected together and interpreted by the popular sentiments of the 
time. A generation before the battle of Salamis the coasts of Asia 
were full of flourishing commercial communities, small indeed as 
regards their territorial extent, but wealthy, enterprising, and skilled 


28 I would instance especially the nature of the revolution effected by Darius, as 
developed in the Excursus II. on Book iii. and the under-current of Achzan interests, 
which modified the whole foreign policy of Sparta before and during the Persian war, 
upon their finding an able and unscrupulous representative in a Heraclide king. Sce 
note 172 upon vi. 73, and the references therein; the following notes as far as 190; 
also notes 436, 437 on Book vii. and notes 18 and 34 on Book ix. 
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in arts and arms. The Homeric epics,—the lyric poetry, of which 
fragments alone have come down to us,—the numerous colonies 
which studded the shores of the Euxine,—the magnificent temples 
of Samos and Ephesus,—and the proverbial luxury of Ionia, consti- 
tute incontestable evidence of the extent which civilisation had 
reached among the Asiatic Hellenes. With their European brethren 
the case was widely different. That city, in which, before a century 
more had elapsed, were produced the dramas of Sophocles and the 
friezes of the Parthenon,—in which the oratory of “Olympian Pericles’ 
swayed the wills of the assembled people like the nod of the omnipo- 
tent Zeus himself,—while, meantime, unprecedented national success 
had engendered the vision of universal sovereignty,— was, at the time 
when Croesus crossed the Halys,a humble member of the confederacy 
of which her military rival was the paramount head,—too feeble to 
dream of independent action,—without a written literature, unless we 
may give such a name to the productions of Solon,—and indebted for 
even the rudiments of cultivation to the dynasty whose name she 
afterwards proscribed™. History presents no instance of rapid de- 
velopment comparable to that of Athens during the latter half of the 
sixth and the former half of the fifth century before the Christian era; 
the nearest parallel perhaps is that of the Italian republics at the time 
of the revival of letters. But the calamity which had in ite results 
awakened the latent energies of the countrymen of Themistocles, by 
merging all individual interests in the sense of one common danger 
and the sentiment of one common patriotism, and which, when it was 
at last repelled, left them no longer an aggregate of rival families, but 
an united people free by their own efforts, presenting to the world 
an example of the most heroic valour rewarded by the most dazzling 
success,—had overlaid and entirely extinguished the national life of 
the Asiatic states. Their whole population had been changed, and their 
national records were of course destroyed, when the temples in which 
they had been laid up were burnt and the endowments confiscated. 
Hence, when the ancient enemy was at last partially humbled, and some 


3° To the Pisistratids the Athenians were indebted not only for their first fami- 
liarisation with the Homeric poems,—an influence which may be compared, (looking 
at the matter merely in its intellectual bearings,) to the effect produced in England by 
the circulation through the press of the translation of the Bible,—but likewise for an 
introduction to the nobler forms of architecture. 
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of the exiles which remained alive had returned to their native land, 
a complete gap in the continuity of their history would exist, to be 
bridged over in the best way it might. Of the way, now, in which 
this problem was solved we have the picture in the work of Hero- 
dotus,—a far more valuable document, surely, from its exhibiting, in 
their genuine simplicity, the materials of the edifice, than would have 
been the case had the writer undertaken the duty of chipping and 
shaping these in order to produce & more symmetrical, and, what 
some may consider, 4 more historical appearance. 

I will now proceed to point out some of the principal sources of 
Herodotus’s materials, and give a brief sketch of their peculiar cha- 
racter, in order to make yet plainer the point of view from which, 
in my opinion, he must be criticised. 

The most important of all must undoubtedly be reckoned the 
temples, especially those which were connected with periodical assem- 
blages of the different members of the Hellenic race, such as those of 
Pytho and Olympia. The importance of these reunions is often but 
little appreciated, from the habit which prevails of regarding them ex- 
clusively under their religious aspect. No doubt the national feeling 
was fostered by that participation in common religious ceremonies 
which formed an essential part of the meeting; but this was not the 
original object of their institution, and would in a very slight degree 
be the case until after the occurrence of those great events which 
did, so to speak, create the nationality. There was no pan-hellenic 
spirit, in the proper sense of the word, before the Persian war. In 
the earlier times the prevailing bond of union was the principle of 
confederation, either for the purpose of mutual defence or for that of 
commercial advantage, and perhaps especially the latter. Sreaso 
expresses as much in a word, when he says “that the panegyris is a 
commercial matter; and the truth of the remark is confirmed by 
the circumstance, that as the lines of traffic altered with the political 
changes of the world, the temples which had been the seat of the prin- 
cipal assemblages lost their importance, sometimes recovering it again 
with the return of the original state of things*. And, in fact, the 


%© This was the case with Delos, which immediately after the Mithridatic war reco- 
vered its former importance, because Corinth, which for several hundred years had 
attracted the thorough traffic between Asia and Kurope, had been destroyed by the Ro- 
mans, The Delians weré wise enough to assist the natural advantages of their situation 
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connexion between the temple and the fair is very easy to under- 
stand. One may at once see how, in early times, the respect due to 
the shrine of the god produced security to his worshippers; how 
deeds of violence and robbery, which the lax morality of the time 
would have let pass unrebuked in another place and at a different 
time, became sacrilege when perpetrated within the boundaries of 
the sacred territory, and before the expiration of the sacred truce. 
Within these limits the authority of the accredited ministers of the 
temple would be supreme, arising from the circumstance that they 
alone had the power of defining the rites and ceremonies which the 
stranger, who had entered the territory under the guardianship of the 
local deity, must perform in order to propitiate him™. This know- 
ledge was considered s matter of the very highest importance ; 
it was handed down traditionally from generation to generation, 
usually in certain families. No one would attempt either to question, 
or to share it; and as a necessary consequence, a yet further power 
would be grafted upon it,—that of determining what regulations 
should be observed by the visitors of the temple in their intercourse 
with each other during their stay in the sacred territory. All dis- 
putes between them would naturally fall under the jurisdiction of the 
acknowledged authorities of the place. In their capacity of éfyyyrai, 
these would be regarded as divinely accredited; and in such a case 
the decisions of equity would become invested with the awful cha- 
racter of a divine command. The obvious utility of enforcing such 
decisions would enlist on the side of the judges the sympathy and 
active support of all except the party against whom each particular 
decision was given; and thus insensibly would grow up a complete 
code of maxims relating to the intercourse of men with one another, 
the good sense of which would commend itself to the sober judgment 
of the calm, while the repute of their sacred origin would procure 
obedience to them even from the violent**. It is, however, now im- 


by abstaining from levying port dues,—the earliest instance of an enlightened commer- 
cial policy which Iknow. (Exeioe yap merexdépnoay of Europa Kal ris areAclas Tod 
lepot mpoxadounévns abrods, xa) rijs edxaiplas Tov Amévos. STRABO, x. c. 5, p. 388.) 

31 The well-known scene in SopHocies’s Gidipus Coloneus will convey a lively 
notion of the effect of the religio loci in Pagan antiquity (vv. 117—257). See also 
vv. 465—492. 

2 Thus will be explained the origin of the old gnomic sentiments referred to in 
note 116 on i. 32, 
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portant to remember that such proceedings imply a common religious 
belief. ‘The deity whose shrine was regarded in so sacred a light, and 
whose ministers were so reverenced as to render their authority para- 
mount even in the decision of purely secular matters, was, of necessity, 
himself assumed to stand in a special relation to his worshippers, of a 
kind which demanded their respect, and at the same time justified 
them in expecting protection from him. In this necessity originated 
the early genealogies,—preserved in the poets but not invented by 
them,—connecting by lineal descent impersonations of the several 
tribes (i.e. their eponyms) with the tutelary deity who was the object 
of their united worship; and thus expressing to the multitude, not 
in an arbitrary form, but in the only language intelligible to an un- 
cultivated age, their religious and ethnical history. The transition 
from the divine to the merely human was smoothed down by the 
employment of that machinery which the imagination so readily 
suggests to those who are open to the influences of nature. The 
stream, the mountain, and the forest were all invested with life. 
The foaming torrent had been a river-god, the spreading oak in the 
depth of the forest a melancholy maiden, the dancing brook some 
joyous daughter of an ancient chief whose charms had won for her 
the love of the local divinity, and who became by him the mother of 
a new race”, The dry genealogy thus acquired the colouring of 


33 Two exquisite sonnets of Worpswortn’s will show, better than a volume of 
dissertation, the part played by the fresh imagination of a highly organised race in the 
creation of their own mythology. One is the following :— 

‘‘ Brook ! whose society the Poet seeks, 
Intent his wasted spirits to renew ; 
And whom the curious Painter doth pursue 
Through rocky passes, smong flowery creeks, 
And track thee dancing down thy water-breaks ; 
If wish were mine some type of thee to view, 
Thee, and not thee thyself, I would not do 
Like Grecian Artists, give thee human cheeks, 
Channels for tears ; no Naiad should’st thou be,— 
Have neither limbs, feet, feathers, joints, nor hairs : 
It seems th’ Eternal Soul is clothed in thee 
With purer robes than those of flesh and blood, 
And hath bestowed on thee a better good; 
Unwearied joy, and life without its cares.” 


The sympathy of the poet of nature revolts, as might have been expected, from the 
artistical polytheism of the classical period, and attaches itself to the feelings of an 
earlier age, when the instinctive sense of the beautiful (as strong then as ever after- 
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the poetical tale; upon the ancient pantheistic creed thus became 
grafted the varied forms which Hellenic polytheism afterwards as- 
sumed; and as the process went on, in accordance with a regular 
law, every addition to the original legend was stamped with the 
impress of the common habits of life and common modes of thought 
and feeling belonging to the time in which it was assimilated. 
‘‘ Thus every where to Truth Tradition clings, 

Or Fancy localises Powers we love : 

Were only History licensed to take note 

Of things gone by, her meagre monuments 

Would ill suffice for persons and events: 

There is an ampler page for man to quote, 

A readier book of manifold contents 

Studied alike in palace and in cot.” 

Worpsworta. 

While now the intercourse between different independent com- 
munities was very slight, and confined to those tribes whose traditions 
were identical, the historical and religious myths remained propor- 
tionally simple; but the case was altered when the extension of 
commerce brought distant cities into contact with one another. 
Some common religious bond was essential to the most ordinary mer- 
cantile transaction. Without it there could be no valid covenant, 
for no oath could be tendered which would bind the conscience of 
both the contracting parties; and without the sanction of an oath 
good faith was not to be looked for in early paganism. But this diffi- 
culty was soon removed where there existed any strong analogy be- 
tween religious systems, or similarity between the rituals which em- 
bodied them. Nothing was easier, or in the feeling of those simple 
times more natural and proper, than to combine the two distinct creeds 
together by the aid of afresh legend**. Thus the Jets of Egypt found 
an entrance, as Jo, into the religious ideas of the worshippers of the 


wards) had not yet been dissevered from a religious awe for the grand forms of 
nature, into which men chose rather to merge humanity, than detach them from the 
great Whole to which they belonged by isolated personifications. 

The other sonnet is that on the monument commonly called Long Meg and her 
daughters, near the river Eden. (Works, vol. v. p. 249.) To these, the lines of 
SHELLEY on the Passage of the Apennines, printed among the Posthumous Poems in 
1824, deserve well to be added. They might have been chanted under Mount 
Meenalus, three thousand years ago, as a part of some hymn to Demeter Achaia. 

34 See notes 164 and 366, on Book I., note 153 on Book II., and note 487 on 
Book VII. 
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Argive Here, a3 soon as commercial intercourse sprang up between 
the two countries. Thus, too, the cruel Tauric goddess was brought 
into connexion with the Artemis Limnma of Lacedemon, for the 
behoof of the merchants of Heraclea and Chersonesus, by help of the 
story of Iphigenia”. It is not of course to be supposed that these 
supplementary legends (as they may for distinction’s sake be called) 
possessed at their first growth any thing like the symmetry or the 
richness with which their handling by the poets has invested them 
for us. In the dim twilight of the time in which they sprang up, 
their rude proportions excited no surprise; and it was not until an 
entirely different state of things had arisen, not until men’s tastes 
had become more cultivated, their acquaintance with the world ex- 
tended, and their understandings called into action, that a spirit of 
discrimination arose which rejected the food on which the early ages 
had been contentedly nourished, and demanded the artistic attrac- 
tions which the lyrical and dramatic poets supplied. This being the 
only shape in which we are familiar with the Hellenic mythology, it 
requires some effort not to forget, that it only represents the original, 
somewhat as the fairy mythology of the Midsummer Night’s Dream 
may represent the notions prevalent among the common people of 
England, on the subject of elves and fays, in the reigns of the 
Tudors. The myths of Hellas, as they grew up in the mountain 
village or the depths of the forest, were strange and outlandish even 
to the eye of an ancient mythographer**. It was enough at first if 
they answered the purpose for which they were produced, that of 
securing respect for the rude ordinances which were the earliest legal 
check to the ferocity of uncivilised men. 

It is important above all things for understanding any question of 
mythology, to separate this era of the natural growth of myths, from 
those later periods in which their handling by poets and logographers 
produced a far greater luxuriance, although one of an entirely dif- 
ferent kind, and also from that still later, when their arrangement by 
collectors had superinduced a semblance of chronological order. The 
genuine myth is not a fiction in the proper sense of the word ; it 


*5 See notes 279 and 280 on Book IV. 

36 Hecataus began his history with the words: rd8e ypdow &s pot dAnOda 
Bondes elvas of yap ‘EAAGveey Adyo: woAAol re Kal yeAoto, &s euot palyorra, eloly. 
(fr. 332.) 
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was the only possible form for denoting the new phenomena which 
presented themselves, and demanded to be expressed. It bore an 
analogy to the common use of metaphorical language,—in which we 
apply to spiritual experiences language borrowed from the world of 
sense (as when we talk of being prostrated by a calamity),—or to 
the practice of children, who will continually speak of that which they 
are imagining as a transaction which is actually taking place, and 
who often become really alarmed at the terrors which in their play 
they create for themselves. The genuine myth therefore is in its 
essence a truth; for its form expresses the real social conditions of 
those periods of human existence during which it arises; and its 
preservation in an uncorrupted shape is the most valuable of all ma- 
terials for the philosophical historian. There can be no greater confu- 
sion than to consider it as interchangeable with fable, unless it be the 
transplanting it into ages and conditions of society where none of the 
necessities which gave rise to it existed, and where it is scarcely less 
absurd to look for it than it would be to search for wild flowers 
among the pavement of Cheapside. 

The first important step in the modification of the myth perhaps 
was taken by the officials of the temples themselves, in substituting 
the hymn, with its attractions of metre and music, for the ancient 
dry formula of invocation. The earliest hymn writers were doubt- 
less themselves priests of the deity celebrated, and their first per- 
formances in all probability differed but little from the jejune ge- 
nealogies to which they succeeded. Unfortunately the productions 
of Olen the Lycian, Pamphus the Athenian, and Mussus the Eleu- 
sinian (who belonged to this class, and are said to have lived before 
the time of Homer), are so utterly lost, that no direct notion can be 
formed of their nature; but a few lines which remain of a writer who 
lived at no great distance of time after the conquest of the Pelo- 
ponnese, and who may be regarded as belonging to the next stage of 
advance, entirely go to confirm this view. They constitute a portion 
of the dopa. xpoodduyv, or hymn in which the sacred procession saluted 
the Delian Apollo upon entering the walls of his temple. The hymn 
itself was written by EumEtvs or Corintu, a member of the illus- 
trious house of the Bacchiads, for the Messenians on the first 
occasion of their participating in the festival; and if any opinion 
may be formed from the specimen which remains, it consisted of a 
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versified recitation of the genealogies through which the ethnical con- 
nexion of the Messenians with the other tribes that frequented the 
Delian panegyris was exhibited*’. The fragment is thus given by 
T2ETZES : 


"AAA’ Sre 8 Alfrns nal ’ArAweds dteyévovro 
"HeAlov re wal "Avridans, rére 8’ bydixa xbpnv 
Sdeoaro wacly éois ‘Tweplovos ayAads vids: 
hy pry Evaey “Acwnds, thy wépe Sig "Arwe?, 
hy 8 ’Egdpn xredreco’ Alfry 8axev Exacay 
Alirns 3’ &p’ éxdy Bourg wapéSmxe guadeces, 
elodxew avtds axhp cis Srrepoy adéis Ixo:ro, 
4 @ abroio ris 838 Pero [forte 53’ ofxorr’ els] KoAxl8a yaiay. 
(ad Lycophron. 174.) 


From hymns of such a description as this must have been, the tran- 
sition is scarcely perceptible to the poems of the so-called Cycle, 
which in fact may be regarded, in their origin, as founded upon 


37 The observations upon this writer by CoLong, Mure in his History of Greek 
Literature (iv. p. 62), are, in my opinion, singularly ill founded, and constitute a 
remarkable exception to the perspicacity which distinguishes the greater part of the 
work,—one for which the author deserves the thanks of all in this country who wish 
success to the study of the Hellenic literature. The gopa xpocddioy was the only 
genuine work of Eumelus, and was a processional composed for a religious service. 
(Pavusanras, iv. 4. 1; iv. 33.3.) It is therefore no warrant for coupling its author with 
‘‘ his fellow Dorian annalists of the same age.”” Moreover, the Messenians for whose 
use it was composed, were a people in which the Dorian invaders had amalgamated 
with the primitive population on terms of equality, and where, after a revolution and 
counter-revolution, the old religion had recovered great force. (PAUSANIAS, iv. 3. 
3—6.) The reigning dynasty ceased to be called Heraclides, and were called /py- 
tides. The Bacchiads of Corinth had likewise abandoned the name which distin- 
guished the Dorian invaders. It is therefore scarcely possible to doubt that the hymn 
of Eumelus was composed in a friendly spirit to the conquered people, with whom the 
ZEpytides and Bacchiads appear to have identified themselves as the Norman Planta- 
geneta did with their English subjects. In this view, any commemoration of the vic- 
tories of the Dorian invaders over the Achzans would have been religiously avoided. 
I cannot refrain from adding, that I suspect the ‘‘ Sparto-Dorian” writers of Mure, 
such as Cinethon (Pausanras, ii. 3. 7), were really of the old blood, and should 
rather be described by the word ‘‘ Achzo-Laconian.” I should believe them to have 
retained the greater civilisation of the Pelopid times, and to have employed it in the 
way in which the warlike Dorian invaders would most appreciate it, namely, in 
pedigree writing. The Lacedemonian passion for this subject was remarkable in later 
days. Pxiato makes Socrates ask Hippias the sophist respecting them: d4AAd ti phy 
dorw & 43ées cov dxpodyra: xal dravotow; abrdés pot elad, drecdh eye obx ebploxe, 
to which he answers: wepl ra» yevay, & Léupares, rSy Te Hpdey nal Ty arOpareey, 
nal réy xarotklrewy, &s 1d &pxaioy exrlcOnaay al xdrets, al cvAAGBony 
adons tis dpxaodcylas fioTa axpodyra:, Sor’ kyerye 8.’ adrods jydyxacua 
expepadnxéva: Te kal pemeAeTnkdva: advra 7a ToltTa. (Hippias Major, § 12.) 
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them. The Alexandrine grammarians who arranged these so as to 
constitute in themselves a complete collection of the Hellenic mytho- 
logy, were guided entirely by a view to their fitness for mutual 
adaptation, so as to produce a consistent and continuous narrative ; 
and in this they only carried out the principle upon which the several 
poets had acted in the composition of their own works. Hence it is 
that they are called wowyrai ioropuxoi, and regarded as differing from 
the logographers who arose yet later, only by the circumstance of 
writing in metre*. Their poetical merits were perhaps small, but 
they left no current legend without finding a place for it somewhere 
or other. The description which Macrosivs gives of one of them 
may serve for all. “Virgil,” he says, “copied almost verbally his 
overthrow of Troy, with the story of Sinon and the wooden horse, 
and all the other contents of his second book, from Pisander, an 
author distinguished among the Greek poets by a work which, be- 
ginning with the nuptials of Jupiter and Juno, collects and reduces 
into one series all the historical incidents which occurred in the whole 
of the intervening ages, down to Pisander’s own time, and produces 
a single body out of diverse insulated periods (unum ex diversis 
hiatibus temporum corpus efficit) **.”’ 

It is obvious, however, that in a people endowed so universally as 
was the case with the Greeks, with a capacity for apprehending the 
beautiful in every possible form, mythical history, when once the 
influence of the artist began to be exercised upon it, would rapidly 
alter its character, and while it became fuller and richer, would at 
the same time become more nearly identical with simple fable. In 
the time of the Hellenic drama, the mght of the poet to shape the 
legend he handled in any way most convenient to himself was not 
questioned ; and the only obstacle to the most arbitrary treatment of 
the myths arose out of the circumstance, that, as in their main out- 
line they were already familiar to every body, any extraordinary varia- 
tion from this would have been detrimental to the artistic effect. 
The spectator, for instance, who sat down in the temple of Dionysus 
accustomed to think of Helen as having been carried off to Troy by 
her paramour, would have been (unless familiar with StEstonorvs) 


38 Strabo, i. p. 34. 
39 Saturnalia, v.2. Pisander was a native of Camirus, in the island Rhodes. 
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utterly puzzled as the curtain rose to find her in Egypt, possessed 
with the sentiments of a Penelope, and only enduring life in the 
hope of being ultimately enabled to disabuse her husband of a ten 
years’ delusion, and recover her own character in the public opinion 
of Hellas. Accordingly EvurrprpEs, whose career coincides with the 
time in which the desire for novelty had completely over-ridden all 
regard for the traditional method of treating mythical subjects, was 
compelled, in this as in many other instances, to resort to that pecu- 
liarity which drew upon him the nidicule of his comic contemporary, 
—to employ the first of his personages who appeared on the stage in 
explaining the particulars of the plot“. His predecessor SoPHooLEs, 
and A°scHYLUS indeed also, had introduced some variations into the 
currently received legends; in fact, slight variations could hardly fail 
to arise as soon as ever the imagination of the poet was brought to 
bear upon them; and these would insensibly increase without at- 
tracting especial notice until accidental circumstances directed atten- 
tion to them “*. 

But although the early myths were much modified by their poetical 
handling as soon as they grew into any thing more than dry genea- 
logies, the change thus produced in them was at any rate not of a kind 
to mask their original character, and to invest them with an undue 
historical credit in the eyes of posterity. It was otherwise, however, 
in their passage through the hands of the logographers, whose occu- 
pation it became to complete the work which the cyclical poets had 
begun, of collecting and arranging all the local legends into one 
consistent whole. When the several genealogies had once been 
combined, there was a strong temptation to pursue the task of 
arrangement yet further, and to link the whole together by a chrono- 
logical system, of which the basis was the number of generations 


40 AnisTOPHANES makes him say of his own plan ; 


eIr’ obx eAfpouy 8 rs rhyou’, od8’ euxecdy Epupor, 
GAA’ odtidy aporiora wdy jor Th yévos elx’ dy ebbds 
Tov Spduaros.—( Frogs, 945.) 


41 Such, for instance, as the peculiarity of Eunirrpgs’s prologues ; or the trench- 
ing upon the sacred traditions of a deity whose ritual was a secret one, as AEscnYLus 
did when he made Artemis the daughter of Demeter, following, as Herodotus tells us 
(ii. 156), a Hellenized Egyptian legend. He was accused of revealing the doctrine of 
the mysteries, and pleaded in his defence that if he did so he did it in ignorance. 
(AnisToTLe, Nicom. Ethic. p. 1111.) 
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which appeared to have elapsed “*. This attempt seems to have been 
first systematically carried out by HeLLanicus, whose work or works 
differed from those of his predecessors by not being a mere topogra- 
phical account of a single locality, but on the contrary including an 
extent of subject equal to that embraced by Herodotus. Still, how- 
ever, unlike Herodotus, who weaves into one web the history of all 
the nations on which he touches, Hellanicus adopted what may be 
called a fopical method, as is obvious from the titles under which he 
is quoted: Attica, Persica, Troica, and the like. The fragments 
which remain show that both mythical and historical stories were 
equally welcome to him; but his essential characteristic is the chro- 
nological attempt just referred to. This, in some respects, was not 
without a claim to a scientific character ; for the foundation of it was 
the succession of the priestesses in the temple of Here between 
Argos and Mycensz. So far back as these were entered in contem- 
poraneous records, the register must have been a very valuable docu- 
ment; and from the circumstance of THucyprpxgs fixing the begin- 
ning of his history by stating that the attack on Platea took place in 
the forty-eighth year of the priesthood of Chrysis“, one is led to 
believe that it may have furnished a better basis for an era than 
the registers of the victors either at Pythia and Olympia, or perhaps 
than any other then existing document. Nevertheless, even in the 
most recent times, Hellanicus’s chronological arrangement was inac- 
curate “‘, and Thucydides mentions this as one of the reasons, which 
induced himself to give that brief summary which is the foundation 
of all the knowledge we possess, of the history of Greece between the 
Persian and Peloponnesian wars. How entirely sandy a foundation 
therefore must lie under such statements as that of the month and 
the day upon which Troy was taken, or of the year in which the 
nation of the Sicels migrated from the south of Italy to the island to 
which they gave their name“. Yet such a chronological thread as 


42 See the criticism proceeding upon this principle in ii. 44. 

43 ii, 2. It is to be observed, that although he dates this event by a reference to 
the archon at Athens, and to the ephor at Sparta, and likewise to two other incidents, 
the mention of the priestess of the Hereeum does not stand on the same footing; for 
Argos had nothing to do with the first act of the Peloponnesian war, and was not 
mixed up in it until after the successful issue of the diplomacy of Alcibiades. 

44 THucYDIDES, i. 97. 

45 Hecianicus, ap. Kuseb. Prep. Evang. x. 12. (fr. 143, ed. Miller.) Miiller 
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that of Hellanicus, however feeble, was convenient as a mere means 
of arrangement, and while regarded merely in this light, there was no 
reason that it should be abandoned. That it maintained its ground 
for this purpose, until the more comprehensive systems of Erato- 
sthenes and Apollodorus threw it into the shade, can scarcely be 
doubted “*. 

The register of the priestesses of Here can only be considered as 
one document out of many of the same kind existing in Hellas. 
Wherever there was a temple endowed with a demesne, we may be 
perfectly sure that there was a muniment room. In some instances 
we know, and in others all analogy would lead us to presume, that 
the inferior service of a temple, and the cultivation of the neighbour- 
ing lands, was carried on by a population originally consisting of 
hierodules, belonging to the chapter of superior priests or (in the 
language of antiquity) to the deity to whom the temple was dedi- 
cated. As in the middle ages, so here, a transition would gradually 
take place from an absolutely servile condition to that of villenage. 
The supply of attendants would sometimes be partially renewed by 
the dedication of a portion of the captives taken when a town was 
stormed and destroyed, or by a votive offering of a similar description 
sent by some affiliated community ‘’,—sometimes, too, it would be 
augmented by the helpless foundling picked up within the sacred 
precinct, and regarded by pagan humanity as possibly the offspring 
of the master of the temple “, or by the victim of individual oppres- 


rightly holds that it is unquestionably Hellanicus who is described by Dionysivs or 
Haricagnassvus in the words 4 ras fepefas ras év “Apye: xal rd nab’ ixdorny 
xpaxGérra cuvayayey. (Gr. 53.) 

4¢ It is not to be assumed that because these Alexandrine scholars superseded their 
predecessors, and have continued, through Eusebius and others, to be the text-book of 
ancient chronography to the present day, that their methods were more critical; or 
that any greater dependance is to be placed upon the date of a professed historical 
transaction, antecedent to the period of contemporaneous records, because it found a 
place in their canons. The question, when reckoning backward once commenced, 
became only one of comprehensiveness and convenient arrangement ; and if a myth 
was ever discarded, it was only from its being utterly unmanageable in combination 
with the rest. 

47 As was the case with the chorus in the Phanisse of Eunipipes. See vv. 202— 
225. 

48 Ton is the mythical representative of this class of claimants upon human sym- 
pethy (see the whole chorus: Eunipipses, Jon, vv. 82—183), just as Orestes is of 
the involuntary homicide. 
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sion, who was glad to exchange the service of a secular master for 
that lighter burden which a religious fraternity even in pagan times 
seemed to promise “*; but the regular maintenance of the ritual and 
of the fabric required a substantial endowment, and as this could 
only be in land, the question would at once arise, how this land was 
to be made to yield its produce. Who was to plough and sow it if 
under tillage? who to feed the flocks and herds if it consisted of 
pasture? The original arrangement would doubtless be that which 
has been always found to prevail, where the conquest of a country by 
a warlike race has taken place under conditions of imperfect civilisa- 
tion. The conquered people are, in such cases, compelled to main- 
tain themselves and their conquerors by tilling the fields or herding 
the flocks of the latter, and they receive as their wages the permis- 
sion to raise their own subsistence from a portion of the soil occupied 
by themgelves. Such a state of things as this may be regarded as 
the normal type of pagan religious establishments. The temple, like 
its successor the abbey, commonly stood in the depth of a forest (the 
téeyevos or ager publicus), whose solemn shades, unviolated by the 
axe, were the special haunt of the divinity. Round about were 
scattered the hamlets of the country people, serfs of the pagan 
chapter, but still under the guardianship of the deity to whom the 
land they tilled belonged, and participators in the ritual for the 
maintenance of which they paid a portion of their produce. Their 
condition was an enviable one as compared with the pericecian popu- 
lation of secular communities. If they furnished victims for the sacri- 
fices, they partook of at least a portion of the flesh. They would have 
the privilege of hunting within the forest, and of taking the apples 
and chestnuts, and the windfalls of wood**. The periodical festivals 
brought many an Autolycus with his pack; and his arrival was the 
more welcome from his also bringing the news of what was going on 
in every place through which he had past. If perhaps he took advantage 
of the influence which plentiful potations from the great silver bowl— 
the grace-cup at the Theophania *'\—had exerted upon their brains, and 
made them give an undue price for their wives’ scarlet mantles**, or 


49 See note 319 on ii. 113, below. 
$0 See XENOPHON, Anabasia, v. 3. 6, seg. 5! Heroporos, i. $1. 
53 gowixldes Zapdiavical, ATHENAUS, ii. p. 48. 
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some perfectly irresistible piece of carpet work”, they might console 
themselves with thinking that the royal present which the pedlar told 
them he heard was on its way from Sardis would more than make up 
the difference “. It was in the nature of things that a population of this 
kind should be a contented and thriving one; and if the votive offer- 
ings of devotees are to be regarded as one source of the wealth of the 
sacred communities, another no less important one is to be found in 
the security from rapine and violence which their religious character 
afforded to the cultivators of the soil. Some of the first-fruits of this 
would be the acquisition of a vested interest in their holdings, on con- 
dition of rendering the accustomed suit and service tothe god. In the 
course of time special privileges would be granted to individuals, and 
the record of these ‘copyholders’ would be preserved in some form 
or other within the temple”. In it the names of the members of the 
chapter or of its officers, for the time being, would appear; and thus 
in the lapse of years materials would be formed for a kind of chro- 
nicle of the foundation. The skeleton of this would consist of a list 
of names derived from such sources as have been hinted, augmented 
by the ethnical and religious genealogies above mentioned, and, 
where there were public games, by the register of the victors; and 
in course of time would be enriched by an ample harvest of details 
supplied from the traditional stories which were attached to the 
various offermgs accumulated in the treasury. 

If, now, no violent revolutions had occurred after the first settle- 
ment of the several temples in Hellas, such local chronicles might 
have acquired considerable fulness", and extending over a large 


33 woulaos pdobAns Avtioy xaddy Ipyor. Sappuo (ap. Scholiast. Aristoph. Pac. 
1174). 

54 Heroporvs, i. 54. 

‘5 Doubtless originally in stone, especially in European Greece, where writing 
materials appear to have been very little used in early times. In Asia the case was 
probably different, the employment of parchment being common there. The register 
of the victors in the Pythian games which AnisToTLe made use of, was doubtless an 
inscription. (ap. Plutarch. Solon. § 11.) 

56 Two of the recent publications of the Campzn Soorery afford an excellent 
illustration of the nature of such compilations as those described in the text. The 
Liber de antiquis legibus contains a list of the mayors and sheriffs of the city 
of London from the first year of Richard 1. (1188) to the second year of Edward I. 
(1274), together with an account of remarkable events which happened in their time 
of office. This portion of the work is written in Latin by the same hand; con- 
sequently, by some one who was living at the last date, and who therefore must have 
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space of time from the epoch of their first assuming the character of 
contemporary records, would have possessed great value as materials 
for genuine history. But the continual invasions of hostile tribes 
prevented this. It was not necessary for the conquerors to be of an 
altogether alien race, who would utterly destroy the temples of the 
conquered, as the Persians did those of the Hellenic cities in Asia. 
It would be enough to thoroughly unsettle the tenure of the society’s 
property and to destroy the continuity of its history, if the hierarchy 
was changed and the care of the temple entrusted to families of the 
victorious tribe. Such would bring their own traditions with them, 
and even in the favourable case of an amalgamation of these with 
what they found, the old annals in their genuine form would be very 
unpalateable to the new comers. The acceptance of a current story 
of a kind to imply that the actual possessors of a shrine were 
intruders into it, would have been a glaring impiety according to 
ancient ways of thinking. After every such change, therefore, as 
is marked mythically by the mtroduction of a new deity with his 
appropriate legend, we must conceive the back history of the temple 
to be in & manner reconstructed, retaining only so much of its 


taken the first portion of the period from some other authority. Accordingly, the 
earlier years are exceedingly meagre of incidents. But to the whole is prefixed a col- 
lection of stories bearing upon the yet more ancient English history, most of which 
are taken from William of Malmesbury. The Peterborough Chronicle commences in 
the year 1122, and the first ninety years are excecdingly scanty, containing only a few 
brief entries relating to public affairs. For the next sixty years it is more minute, and 
more obviously derived from sources of information peculiar to the abbey, and from 
the year 1273 it is a contemporaneous history, full and detailed, of the proceedings of 
the chapter during the next ten years. The original foundation of the abbey was 
nearly six hundred years before this time, but the edifice had been burnt by the 
Danes, and the new church was built by abbot John, whose death (in 1125) is one of 
the earliest events named in the chronicle. 

57 See the use which PLutarca makes of the Delphian Chronicle (Solon, § 11). 

53 Thus Clisthenes of Sicyon, who had confiscated the property of the Adrastas 
temple, was obliged as a necessary consequence to forbid the recitation of the Thedbais 
and Epigoni. See note 99 on iv. 33, and note 172 on v. 67. The conquest of the 
Poseidon-worshippers of the acropolis at Athens by the Athene-worshippers of the 
Areopagus is, in the myth, very carefully masked. Theseus, although his pedigree be- 
trays his connexion with Poseidon, is made to be himself the founder of Athene as the 
tutelary deity of the united city. The hostile inhabitants of the Areopagus are con- 
verted into Amazons, although Athene’s early connexion with that locality is evinced 
by her establishment of the court there. And finally, the struggle takes the shape 
of an amicable rivalry between the two deities as to which shall produce the gift of 
greatest utility to their common protégés. 
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former contents as could be made to harmonise with the new 
régime. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that chronicles, such as have 
been described, attracted any great attention. Even in the monastic 
establishments of the middle ages, the taste for compiling such works 
only existed in a very small number out of the multitude of their 
inmates. And in the religions of pagan antiquity,—at least those 
which chiefly prevailed at the time with which we are concerned, —it 
must be remembered that not the maceration of the body, but the 
development of its powers in vigour, not the contemplative life of 
the recluse, but the stirring energy of the warrior and statesman 
would be the object kept habitually in view. Apollo gave his advice 
upon schemes of conquest, or plans of colonisation which would in- 
volve conquest, more than upon any other subject; and if, in the 
12th century among the monks of Peterborough or St. Edmund’s 
Bury, we find that active business habits and a shrewd eye for the 
interests of the fraternity were much more generally appreciated than 
either ascetic piety or skill in letters, we may be sure that at Pytho 
or Olympia, at Calaurea or the Isthmus, in a climate where an in- 
door life is almost an unnatural one, and with a creed which aided 
instead of checking the animal impulses, clerkly propensities were 
very rare indeed. Not that the Greek was indifferent to the past 
time; quite the contrary, but he did not care to look at it as an 
antiquarian does. Nothing so welcome to him if addressed to his 
imagination,—in the solemn hymn before the altar of the deity,—or 
in the mythico-historical address to the multitude assembled in the 
panegyris. To these he would listen with his whole heart and soul ; 
by the help of a memory unimpaired by reading he would carry them 
home bodily to his own town, and his wife would repeat them to her 
handmaidens plying the distaff in the gynsceum *, while the children 


3° The attendants on Creusa indicate very plainly what were the two great agencies 
for propagating in early times that which has been called philosophy teaching by 
examples. 
ot’ ex) xepulaty obre Adyos 
gdry Kioy, ebruxlas peréxew 
Ocdbey Téxva Ovarois. 
(Evriprpes, Jon, 506.) 


Thus too the Athenian in the Laws of Puato says: viv ody wei8duevos Tois ubbas, 
obs ex véwv waldev tr: dy ydAaki rpepdpevos Tpopay Te Hxovoy xal pnréper, ofoy év 
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sat by, suspending for a time the construction of toad-beetles from 
lime-tree bark, while they drank in the thrilling tale how Xanthus 
met his death by the sword of Melanthus as he looked round at the 
black shape which had come and stood behind him, or some equally 
stirring adventure. But it may be safely affirmed that the real carly 
history of the Hellenic tribes would have been, without the inter- 
vention of poets or logographers, altogether unpalateable. The system 
secured by the factitious arrangements of the latter was the very 
least substitute which could be accepted, for the appeal to the fancy 
which the former had been accustomed to make. 

Having thus traced up the mythico-historical traditions of early 
Greece to that stage in their growth at which they had acquired a 
definite shape, had become recognised in the common belief of several 
distinct communities, and been fixed by embodiment in poetry or poe- 
tical prose, we will turn our attention to a new modification which 
they would thenceforth receive. Let us suppose a colony sent out, and 
settled in the midst of a barbarous neighbourhood, such, for instance, 
as were the settlements on the southern coast of the Euxine. Here the 
emigrants would retain the traditions and the ritual which they car- 
ned with them, in a pure state. There would be none of that religious 
syncretism which was the necessary result of conquest, wherever a close 
affinity existed between the victors and the vanquished; for there 
would be no amalgamation of races whatever, any more than there 
was between the Portuguese settlers on the coast of Africa and the 
negroes which they found there. But now a phenomenon of a dif- 
ferent kind would present itself. As in the earliest days, the natural 
features of a neighbourhood gave a specific form to the incidents 
with which the dry skeleton of the historical genealogy was enriched, 
so, after the full grown myth had been jired by the poet or logo- 
grapher, and transported by a colony from its original site to a 
foreign shore, was the new neighbourhood required to furnish visible 
objects illustrative of the imported legend. Hence the numberless 
Nysas, each the reputed nursing place of Dionysus,—hence the repe- 


exptais perd te wmasdias wal pera orovdjs Acyoudvev, al perd Ovo ey evxais 
airovs dxovovrés re, nal Spes dpdvres éxopdvas abrois bs Biota 8 ye vdos dpa re xal 
dxobes xpartoudvas, Gudyray ev oxovdf Tay adray yovdwy, bwip adrav Te xal éxelvwy 
éoxovBaxdrwy x.7.A. (x. p. 887.) The Menexenus gives a good idea of what the 
Aéyes will have been in its full developement. 
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tition of the rivers Zritonis and Thermodon,—hence the cave through 
which Heracles descended to Hades, shown at Heraclea on the 
Euxine as well as at Tenarum in Laconia, and many other similar 
cases. The feeling which occasioned these localisations is one not 
difficult to understand. It was not peculiar to the pagan mind, but 
exhibited itself, under similar conditions of civilisation, in the Chris- 
tian practices of the middle ages. In the steep hills (sometimes 
artificial mounds), which under the name of Gottesberge or Calvaries 
are found throughout continental Europe in the vicinity of the sites 
of ancient churches™, it is not difficult to recognise exactly the same 
principle of representation which prevailed in pagan antiquity ;—a 
principle enforced by the necessities of the case. The heart of a 
German or Italian peasant of the 10th century would have been as 
dull to the simple narrative of events which took place at a distant 
place and remote time, as those of his pagan ancestors fifteen hundred 
years before. For him at all to enter into them, it was absolutely 
indispensable that they should be in a manner acted before his eyes. 
To regard such local representations as arbitrary fictions or priestly 
impostures, is just as unphilosophical a proceeding as the attempt to 
‘maintain them as if justified by historical facts *. 

Finally, a yet different modification of traditions would take place 
when, in the course of time, circumstances led to the establishment 
of intercourse between two or more previously insulated offsets of a 
common stock, after the recollection of their common origin had 
passed away. It was an obvious step to account for the community 
of habits, and sometimes of language also, apparent in two such 
tribes, by the hypothesis of a direct migration of the ancestors of the 
one from the site occupied by the other. Thus the Tyrrhenes of 
Italy were represented as having come from Lydia, the Phrygians of 
Asia from Macedonia, the Minyeans of the western shore of the 
Peloponnese from Lemnos, and the numerous insulated spots where 


6° In Protestant countries these are naturally rarer than where the Roman Catholic 
creed prevails. Yet even in England there are not wanting instances of these sacred 
hills, although the spirit of the reformation would tend to obliterate all recollection of 
the purpose they served. The mound in the immediate neighbourhood of the close at 
Ely is no doubt such a one. 

a The Pilgrimage of Sir R. Guylford in the Holy Land (another of the CAMDEN 
Society’s publications) will serve to exemplify both this principle, and that of the 
supplementary legends spoken of above, p. xxix. See especially what is said of the 
“‘ Ager Damascenus,”’ p. 54. 
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traces of a Pelasgian population remained, were connected with one 
another by ascribing to that race habits of life of an altogether 
anomalous character“. The whole cycle of traditions upon which 
the story of the Atneid is founded is the combined product of this 
influence and of that other one which has last been noticed. The 
Homeric poems and the cyclics furnished the warp, the ethnical 
affinity of the Asiatic and Italian tribes supplied the woof, of that 
rich web of poetical history, which was appropriated by Virert, 
worked up by him into a form adapted to the requirements of his 
time, and in that state consolidated for all future ages by the epic 
which has immortalised his name. 

What has been said will perbaps be sufficient to guide the student 
to a right appreciation of the nature of the materials which lay ready 
to the hand of Herodotus; but a few words may still be desirable 
upon the principle of discrimination which he appears to have fol- 
lowed. 

It has been pointed out above, how the temples, in the neighbour- 
hood of which any periodically recurring assemblage was held, became, 
from the nature of the case, points of crystallisation for the history 
of the several communities which took part therein. When this had 
acquired any definite shape, it naturally would, together with the 
religious ritual and its explanatory traditions, be carried into any 
new locality to which the ancient shrine sent out its missionaries. 
Wherever there was a sanctuary of great reputation and extensive 
connexions, it would follow as a direct consequence, that its mythico- 
historical traditions would spread far and wide, and be in the main 
accepted over an area co-extensive with that of its religious authority. 
When, therefore, we find, as is sometimes the case, two distinct com- 
munities produced as evidence for a particular story, it must not be 
hastily inferred that the story is an historically true one in the shape 
in which the two acknowledge it; for the agreement may arise simply 
from the circumstance of the two frequenting a common shrine, 
from which the story originally emanated. Thus, for instance, it 
cannot be doubted that the Hellenium at Naucratis was the original 
source of many tales which might be current at Chios, Teos, Phocea, 
Clazomens, Ialysus, Camirus, Lindus, Cnidus, Halicarnassus, Pha- 
selis, and Mytilene™, or at any number of those towns; and the 


81 See notes 179 and 183 on Book I., and note 147 on Book VIII. 
62 These are the communities which formed a kind of corporation at Naucratis, and 
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apparent concurrence of testimony would in such a case, for the pur- 
poses for which a modern historian values it, be altogether imaginary. 
But, looking at the matter in the way in which it was viewed five 
hundred years before the Christian era, that concurrence would be 
extremely important. It would demonstrate that the story in ques- 
tion was a portion of the body of tradition received and delivered at 
the central shrine, and consequently would authenticate it with all 
persons in whose eyes that body of tradition possessed authority. 
There would not indeed be that kind of conviction which is sought 
for by the investigations of modern scholars, but the need of such a 
conviction was not felt. Accordingly we find Herodotus, in his most 
critical moods, testing the merits of any mythical story he heard 
simply by its conformity with some other to which he had attached 
credence™. To attribute extraordinary sagacity to him for bringing 
such stories to a test at all, is no more justifiable than to ascribe to 
him extraordinary credulity for not bringing them to a better one. 
He is to be regarded as a man of intelligence in his age, but not in 
advance of it to any appreciable extent. 

The celebrated story told by Lucran, relative to an asserted reci- 
tation of the history before the assembled Greeks at Olympia, is so 
generally exploded at the present time, that it is hardly worth while 
to advert to it, except to remark that it so far conforms to all other 
ancient criticisms of our author, as to represent him in the light of 
an artist anxious to produce a work of beauty and general interest, 
and not in that of an antiquarian. In all its details the story is alto- 
gether out of keeping, both with the habits of the time and the 
appearances which are manifest in the work itself, as has been 
pointed out in several of the notes. But that portions of the work 
were read to an audience, not indeed as part of a solemn ceremony, 


probably at one time monopolised the trade between Egypt and Greece. (Herod. ii. 
178.) I am much inclined to suspect that Cos once stood in the list and completed 
the number of twelve. 

63 As, for instance, where he acquiesces with satisfaction in the hypothesis of a 
double Heracles, as a means of reconciling chronologically the story of the Thasian 
Heracles at Tyre with the common Heracles legend of European Hellas (ii. 44), and 
where he rejects the story of Rhodopis attached to the pyramid of Mycerinus, because 
the heroine of it cannot be brought into synchronism with the female of the same 
name whose offering existed at Delphi (ii. 134-5). In the former of these cases, his 
obvious uneasiness, lest he should inadvertently have been guilty of a piece of irre- 
verence, is very curious and instructive. (§ 45, st.) 
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but as the usual and natural mode of pudlishing, at an era when 
literature was addressed to the ear, is at least not improbable. In 
fact it seems far from unlikely that the original draft of the work 
contained only the last three books, and that of the remainder all 
the several parts were not added simultaneously. If we could be 
certain that any one of the MSS which exist represented the text as 
it was left by the author, only altered by the accidents consequent 
on transcription, this problem might be solved satisfactorily. This, 
however, is not the case. It was the practice with the booksellers 
under the Roman empire to make very considerable alterations in 
the books which they bad transcribed, for the purpose of adding to 
their interest “ ; and there are several passages, especially in the first 
half of the work of Herodotus, of which it seems doubtful whether they 
are not notes, originally added for the purpose of illustration by some 
ancient editor, and afterwards incorporated with the text. Many of 
these, certainly, may be accounted for on the hypothesis that the 
author kept an interleaved copy of his book by him to the last, and 
from time to time inserted in this other incidents which came to his 
notice and seemed likely to enhance the value of the whole. But 
this explanation will scarcely suffice to explain all the phenomena of 
the kind referred to; besides which there is strong evidence of very 
considerable variation of the copies in early times. Two of the 
manuscripts which remain stand apart in a striking manner from the 
rest; and there formerly were copies which differed from any now 
in existence ®’. The uncertainty arising from these disturbing causes 
renders it next to impossible, from the present condition of Hero- 
dotus’s history, to draw a certain conclusion as to the conditions 
under which it was originally composed. For instance, it has been 
sometimes assumed that descriptions implying personal knowledge 
of the object described prove beyond the possibility of question that 
the author must have fravelled in the locality of which he is speak- 
ing; but in some cases the passages to which this character attaches 


6¢ Hence Diopornus Sicu.us gives a preliminary sketch of the arrangement of his 
own work, in order to protect himself from the operations of future bookmakers: 
rods SiacKevd(ew eiwSdras tas BiBrous drorpépa rot AvpalverOa: ras &AAoTplas 
apayparelas (i. 5). 

65 See note 332 on i. 93, and 333 on iv. 131. For the variations in the two existing 
MSS alluded to above (S and V), see the notes referred to in the Index under the 
head ‘“‘ Sancroft manuscript.”’ 
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present the appearance of proceeding from an ancient editor, while in 
others the inexplicable silence upon topics which must have suggested 
themselves to an eye-witness compels the conclusion, that the writer 
has in those places adopted and embodied in his work the narrative of 
another party without changing the form of expression which the 
circumstances of that party might have rendered appropriate™. The 
way in which whole passages from preceding writers are said to have 
been tacitly appropriated has been mentioned above *’. So far, there- 
fore, from tracing out a map of the travels-of Herodotus from the 
incidental notices which occur in his history of different places, some 
readers may be disposed to take an altogether different view of the 
case, and to regard the author as handling his subject in the manner 
of Dz For, being perhaps all the time a resident in Samos or Athens. 
But although this view has more plausibility than the modern notion 
which represents Herodotus as a critic and antiquarian, it seems 
incompatible with another phenomenon which is observable on an 
attentive perusal of his work, namely, the incorporation of hetero- 
geneous traditions,—of which several examples have been pointed out 
in the notes,—and even more so with the adoption of minor details 
which are out of keeping with the main outlines of the narrative into 
which they are introduced™. Truth will, in this matter as in most 
others, probably lie between the extreme views. A candid reader 
who will read the history through, unhampered by any preconceived 
theory, simply putting himself in the position of a Greek of the fifth 
century before the Christian era, will probably not doubt that the 
author saw much with his own eyes, although perhaps he received 
more from the accounts of others; and while he will not feel sur- 
prised at the general assumption of the character of a narrator at 
first hand, he will not press this into a claim of extraordinary histo- 
rical authority. The nearest parallel, perhaps, which can be adduced 
to the first six books, is to be found in the Travels of Maroo Potro, 
which in many respects present very curious analogies. Like the work 
of Herodotus, that book very early appeared in manuscripts which 


66 See notes 10, 68, and 84 on Book IT., also note 68, below. 

67 Page xx. See also note 19 on Book II. 

68 The use, in different places, of different forms of the same name, as Thyrea and 
Thyrea, Ladice and Laodice, Crathie and Crastis, is another circumstance which 
indicates a diversity of sources, and is incompatible with the view alluded to. 
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differed from one another to a considerable extent, some betraying 
marks of excision, others of interpolation ; in the latter case the addi- 
tions being sometimes apparently contemporaneous with the traveller, 
sometimes demonstrably of later date. The narrative, too, as in the 
case of Herodotus, possesses in the main an unmistakeably truthful 
character, and yet does not change its form when passing from the 
region of personal experience to the narration of particulars which 
undoubtedly rested on hearsay. 

The object of the commentary being, as I have stated above, not 
simply to elucidate the tezt of the author, I have freely made use of 
the stores which were at hand in the notes of Valcknaer, Wesseling, 
Schweighaeuser, and Larcher (of whose commentary I have used the 
English translation by Mr. Cooley), as well as of the labours of 
Heyne, Lobeck, Mueller, and others, without thinking it neces- 
sary to notice the circumstance in particular instances. In fact, 
the accumulations of those worthies have now so long formed a part 
of the elementary knowledge of every classical scholar, that the 
acknowledgement of the obligation in each particular case is scarcely 
possible, and serves no other purpose than that of distracting the 
reader of a note from the point to which it is especially wished to fix 
his attention. When we owe, as we do, our whole power of taking 
any thing like a wide view of classical antiquity to having mounted 
upon the shoulders of our fathers, it seems absurd to repeat our 
thanks for each particular feature of the landscape. On the other 
hand, I have been particularly careful when resorting to ancient 
writers for the purpose of illustration, to keep in the eye of the 

student their character and authority ; and thus to save him, so far as 

possible, from falling into the common error of mechanically putting to- 
gether materials of the most heterogeneous description, in the notion 
that he is thereby increasing his knowledge of ancient history. The 
collations of the manuscripts have been entirely taken on the 
authority of Professor Gaisford’s arrangement of them, and his text, 
from the circumstance of its being very widely used, has been followed 
where the contrary fact is not notified. This remark, however, does 
not apply to changes in the punctuation, which has been freely altered, 
and a large proportion of the stops removed for the sake of per- 
spicuity. 
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The following Table will explain the symbols by which the different 
manuscripts are denoted :— 


A, B, C are three manuscripts in the Royal Library at Paris, 
collated by Wesseling. 

a, b, c, d, e, f are six in the same, collated by Schweighaeuser. 
Of these, the first is of the 12th, the second of the 14th, 
and the third and fourth of the 15th century. The fifth is 
a mere fragment containing only i. 1—87, and the sixth 
contains mere excerpta. According to Schweighaeuser, A 
and c, B and 3, and C and a, exhibit a striking agreement 
with one another. 

M is a manuscript of the 10th century in the Medicean Library 
at Florence, collated by Gronovius. 

P, a manuscript of the 12th century, collated by Wesseling. 

F, @ manuscript of the 10th century, formerly at Florence, col- 
lated by Schweighaeuser. 

K, a fragmentary manuscript of the 12th century in the Cam- 
bridge University Library, collated by Wesseling. 

S, a manuscript of the 12th century, formerly belonging to 
Archbishop Sancroft, now in the Library of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, collated by Wesseling and Gaisford. 

V, a manuscript of the same age with S, with which it has a re- 
markable agreement, at Vienna, collated by Wesseling. 


They may be divided into three classes, each representing, with 
more or fewer minor variations, a common ancestor, thus— 


I. M, F, P, and the fragmentary K. 
II. Sand V. 
Ill. A, C, a and c. 

The rest, B, 3, d, ¢, f are sporadic in their character. The second 
class appears to show more grammatical care on the part of the 
transcribers than the others, but the inconstancy of all is shown in 
several instances in the notes. 

I will only further add, that the task of annotating having been 
diffused over a considerable time”, and performed in the short inter- 


*® Three of the Excursuses have already been read at the London Philological 
Society, and printed in the Society’s Transactions. 
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vals which could be snatched from occupations of a different cha- 
racter, I fear there may be found some unnecessary repetitions, and 
probably not a few oversights which a continuous execution of the work 
would have prevented. These will, I hope, be judged with indulgence if 
I have at all succeeded in my main object,— that of illustrating, through 
the medium of the most fascinating of Greek prose writers, the 
habits and feelings of the time in which he lived, and awakening at- 
tention to the common motives of human action, exhibited in forms 
belonging to a state of things which has long since passed away. 


Ware Vicarage, Herts, 
April 7, 1854. 
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1 “Adtxapyacyjos. Gaisford reads with 
the Medicean MS (M) ‘AA:xapyynocijos. 
But the Sancroft MS (S), the Codex 
Passioneus (P), and three Parisian MSS, 
have the reading adopted in the text, 
which is confirmed by the Aldine edition 
and the citation of Demetrius Phalereus. 

2 ard8eizis. So P S and the Vienna 
MS (V), and also the Parisian MSS 
(o d). Gaisford adopts the Ionic form 

é8e%is, and below drodexOévra. But it 
appears possible that these few lines of 
preface were not a portion of the work in 
its original shape; and therefore, being 
sanctioned by good MSS, I have preferred 
the common forms. 

: ae So 8. Gaisford 6av- 


parr 
£ 80 hy ailrlny. 
VOL. I. 


The narrative of the 


historical causes of the war commences 
in v. 97. 

§ of Ady. “ The story-tellers.’’ The 
words Aéyos and Adyws in Herodotus are 
perfectly general in their application to 
all narratives, whether legendary or histo- 
rical, oral or written. Thus he calls the 
natives of a particular portion of Egypt, 
who paid particular attention to the culti- 
vation of their memory, Aoyiwraro: pa- 
xp¢e of all men with whom he has come 
into contact (ii. 77). Here, and also in 
ii. 3, oral narrative must be meant. 

6 nal 8h «al. This, and xa) 3%, are 
expressions which Herodotus habitually 
uses to introduce that particular feature 
of a narrative which bears upon the pur- 

se he has in hand. Here, for instance, 
he wanted to bring the Phoenicians to 
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Ths Sevrépns abuxins yevéoOar xatamdwoavras yap paxph vyit'’ és 
Alay te thy Kory ba nai eri Saow rrorapov, évOedrer, Suarrpnéa- 
Hévous Kal TaAXNG TOY elvexey aTrixaTo, apTracas TOD Bacidéos THY 


Argos, in order to connect their habits 
with the Hellenic legend of Io. Translate, 
‘“‘and, in fine, to Argos.”’ The etymology 
of 8) from #3y seems to furnish the best 
clue to its proper signification. The clause 
in which it occurs always contains a tacit 
reference to something previously related 
or understood to have happened. Thus, 
in the sentence next but one following, 
6x) serves to direct the mind of the reader 
to what had just been said of Argos, the 
greatness of which was a part of the tra- 
dition. Translite, ‘‘ Well, to this Argos 
the Phoenicians came, and set out their 
wares.” 80 i. 9, 6 uty 3) rowdra Adyar 
dwreudxero, ‘well, he on his side by such- 
like arguments strove to get off.’ iv. 157: 
ob yap 5h opeas arle: 5 Beds ris aor 
xlns, ply 8h aaleovra: és atrhy thy 
AtBiny, “for, after all, the god refused 
to release them from the undertaken set- 
tlement, until, Aindrance or no hindrance, 
they got to Libya itself.”’ 

7 ward xpbuyny iis veds. The ves- 
sel is supposed to be drawn up on the 


beach with her head to sea, ready there- 
fore to be at once run out. 

® Tidépva:. See note on § 95, ds dy 
Tepodoy peretérepo: A€é-yovat. 

® Baotdéos. The MSS vary through- 
out between the forms BaciAdéws, Baci- 
Afjjos, and BaciAdos, in the most arbitrary 
manner. There being no means of disco- 
vering the law of their variation, it seems 


useless to weigh their testimony in each. 


particular case. 

10 elncay 8 hy obros Kpfires. The 
Hellenic legends represented Europa as 
going from Phoenicia to Crete, and from 
Crete to Lycia (iv. 45). The tradition of 
which Herodotus is here speaking took 
no account of her after leaving Tyre. His 
inference proceeds from the habit of put- 
ting together independent myths in order 
to construct an historical narrative out of 
them. 

11 paxph vyit. This feature in the nar- 
rative indicates that it was not for peace- 
able objects they went ; as they sailed not 
in a merchant-vessel but a war-galley. 


CLIQ. I. 2—4. 3 


Ouyatépa Mydeav"* rréupavra 5é tov Koryov és rhv “EdAddq" 
KnpuKa, aitéey Te dixas THS apmayns Kal aratéew Thy Ouyarépa: 
Tovs S€ trroxpivacbat, ws obdé éxetvor “Iods Tis “Apyeins eoodv 
odt Sixas Tis aprayis, ovbé dv abrol Sdcew éxeivorar. Aevtépyn 3 
> v- mt eae ‘ f , /_.. Retaliation 
dé Mayoust ryeven pee alle AnsCavopow Tov II pidpou axnnoora fewer 
tabra, Oedjoal ot éx THs “EdAdbos 8 dprrayis yevérOat yuvaixa, aon et 
értorapevoy Travras Sr. ov daaet Sixas: avde" yap éxelvous Siddvae 
ott 5) dprdcavtos avtov ‘Endévny, totot “EXXnaoe do€at rparov 
Téprpavtas ayyéXous atrairéey re ‘Endévny vai dleas Ths aptrayis 
airéew Tous 52, mpoicyopevwv tadra™, mpopépew oft Mndeins” 
‘ e 4 e > ld ? a td 9 La 3 v 
THY apTrayny ws ov Sovres avrot Sixas ovbé éxSovres aractedvTwy, 
Bovroiate opt trap addy Sixas yiverOar. Meéyps pev dy tovrou 4 
aptrayas povvas elvat Trap GdAnAwY’ TO Sé ata TovTOU,” EAXnVas 
57 peydrws airlovs yevéoOar mpotépous yap dpEas atparever Oar 
és thy Aainv h odéas és tiv Evpanrny™. to pév vuv dpmagew Further step 
i a ee SRP ; * qaniwat- ce . in aggression 
yuvaixas avopoy adixwy vopifew Epyov elvat, ro 5é dptracbeoéwy by the Hel- ~ 
\ / / +) / \ \ , 4 lenes, who 
oTovony toincacba. Tiywpéey dvontov, [Td dé pndepiay WpHY come in 
force to Asia 


éxew aprracbecéwv, cwhpovev™:] Onda yap 8) Gre, eb pon avTal wn3 over- 


But the others have the more common 


19 MfSecay. The MSS have gene- 
rally Mn3inv, Gaisford Mndelny. 

13 ds thy ‘EAAdSa. The late growth of 
the legend in its present form shows itself 
from this expression. There was no col- 
lective Hellas at the time alluded to. THu- 
cyp1pgs (i. 3) remarks, that long after 
the Trojan war the name Hellenes, as de- 
signating the Hellenic race, was unknown 
to Homer; and it must be remembered 
that Thucydides did not confine his idea 
of the Homeric poems to the Iliad and 
Odyssey. 

14 Seurépn yevefi. This expression 
shows that ‘‘the Persians’’ received the 
legends of the Argonautic expedition, and 
of the Trojan war, as connected with one 
another, and forming parts of the same 
cycle, i. e. after they had been altered 
from their original form. See note 20, 
below. 

15 ot8é. Gaisford ore. 

16 robs 3t, xpoicxouévwr Tadra. “ And 
that they (the Trojans, the countrymen of 
Alexandrus) on the (Hellenes) putting 
forward their claims.’’ The familiarity of 
the legend justifies the laxity of the style. 

17 Mydelns. Two of the MSS (S and 
V) retain here also the form My&lys. 


form. 

18 A apdas es Thy Eipdéwny. This ex- 
pression also shows that the Persian state- 
ments which Herodotas is following are 
of a late growth, as no expedition what- 
ever into Europe took place before that of 
Darius into Scythia. The rhetorical turn, 
too, which in the next sentence is given 
to the narrative, clearly manifests the in- 
fluence of the sophists. 

19 +d 3t undeulay....cwppdvwv. This 
clause is found in all the MSS; but it is 
difficult to conceive that it could have 
been the intention of the author, if it pro- 
ceeded from his pen, to allow it to stand 
together with the preceding sentence, 
with which it is precisely identical in point 
of sense. If either of the two clauses be 
struck out, the rhetorical antithesis, which 
is obviously intended, is unimpaired. This 
is not the case, if both stand. It seems 
probable that here is an instance of a 
double reading introduced by the colla- 
tion of two MSS, in the one of which the 
former clause was found, and in the other 
the latter. The former seems to have 
existed in the copy used by PrurarcH 
(De Malignitate Herodoti, p. 856. F.). 


B 2 


throw the 


dynasty of 
Priam. 


The capture 
of Ilium is 
the begin- 
ning of the 
eternal 
feud. 


5 


Different 
Phenician 
legend of Io. 


A HERODOTUS 


éBovréaro, od Av jomdfovro. ohéas pev &), rods éx ris "Aolys, 
Aeyouos ITépoas aptratopevéwy TH yuvaxayv Noyor ovdéva Trotn- 
cacbasr “Eddnvas §é Aaxedatpovins elvexey yuvatxos ordXov 
péyay ovuvayeipat, nal Errata édOovras és tiv’ Aalny ri II pia- 
pou Suva Katedely. amd tovrou aiet yrynoacOae To “EXAnviKOV 
odiat elvat trohéiov. tiv yap Acinv™ cal ta évoixéovra ébvea 
BdpBapa oixeedvrat ot Tlépoat, trav 8¢ Evperny nat 76 “EMA2- 
vixov Trynvras Keywpla bar. 

Oita pev Abyoucs™ vyevéoOas, nat Sa thy Driov ddwow evpl- 
oKxovot shict codcay Thy dpyny Ths &Opns tis és tovs” EXAgvas. 
wept Se ris “Iods ode cporoyéover Iléponos ottawa” Dolvixes. ov 
yap dprayn ohéas ypnoapévous Néyover ayayeiy aurny és Avyu- 
TTOV,GAN ws ev TO” Apyei éwloryero T@ vaveAnpe THS vEeds** erred 
be guabey &yxvos éotaa, aidcopévn Tovs toxéas ovTw 5) eOedovrny 
avriy roics Poluks cuvextrrABcat, ws Av pH Karddnros yévyrat. 
tabra pév vuv Tlépoas te xa Dolvices Néyoueu ey Sé mrepi pev 
TovTap ovx Epyopat epéwy™ ws obTws 7) GAAS KwS TabTa éyéveTo 
Tov 8€ olda avtés mparov trdpEavra adixwy Epywv és Tovs " EX- 
Anvas TovToy onpnvas, TpoBycopar és TO TPdTW Tov NOYoU Opoiws 
puxpa™ xal peydda aorea avOporwy éreEuov. Ta yap TO 1ddat 


20 rhy ’Aclnvy.... of Tiépoa:. See,in use of the word. It always contains a 


illustration of this principle, the story of 
Artayctes (ix. 116). But this antithesis 
of Europe and Asia, as parallel to Hel- 
lenic and Barbarian, is doubtless later 
than the battle of Marathon. Before that 
time, or at least before the destruction of 
Miletus, the Hellenes of Asia were vastly 
more powerful than those of Europe. 
But after these had been crushed, and 
the check to the growth of Persia had 
been given by the Europeans, the va- 
nity of the latter suggested such views 
as those which AscHyLvs gives in the 
vision of Atossa (Perse, 176— 196), and 
which from that time forward passed cur- 
rent. 

31 ora pey Aéyous:. Gaisford and 
the principal MSS insert Mépoa beforo 
Agyovai. 

22 ofrw, “exactly,” ‘so as they put 
it, and not otherwise.’’ Compare the use 
of the word in the next sentence, ofrw 37 
eeXovriy, &c., ‘ then, and nol before, in 
fine, she voluntarily sailed off with the 
Phoenicians.” This is the commonest 


tacit reference to certain conditions ; and 
may often be rendered by the English 
‘¢ then and not till then.” i. 11, rére 
pey 8h oStws odty BnAdoaca jovxlyy 
elxe, “well, at the time, she just as she 
was, gave no sign of observing, and kept 
still.” 4 abvrdy ot airixa oftw dxo- 
Ovhoxew Sei, “Sor you yourself must dio 
immediately, as you stand.”” Cicrro (Pro 
Sexto Roscio, § xxvi. 71), of the punish- 
ment of parricides, which were sown up 
in a sack alive and thrown into a river, 
says: ‘‘ Noluerunt feris corpus objicere, 
ne bestiis quogue que tantum scelus atti- 
gissent immanioribus uteremur; non SIC 
nudos in flumen dejicere, ne quum delati 
essent in mare, ipsum polluerent.”’ 

33 yeds. Most MSS. vnds. See note 9, 
above. 

24 ode Epxoua: éepéwy, ‘TI do not mean 
to say.” 

35 uxpd. Between the use of this form 
and cyuxpd in Herodotus, the best prin- 
ciple of discrimination seems to be, that 
the former is to be retained when the pre- 


CLIO. I. 5—7. 5 


peydda hy, TA TONAA avTaY opiKpa yéeyove Ta Se er’ eyed Hy pe- 
yaXa, mporepoy Hy opicpa: THy avOpwrntny av émirrdpevos evdat- 
povinu oddapa év TovT@ pévoucay, eriuvycopas dudorépwy spolws. 

Kpoicos jv Avdds peév yévos traits 5¢ ‘Advdrrew™, rupavvos Sé 6 
eOvéiwv trav évros “Advos™” rrotapod bs pov dd pecapBplns™ Creme was, 
peraks Zupwv* nad Tladrayover, Ele.” pds Bopiy avepwov és roy bstian mon- 


arch who 
¥ , f . ‘ y ‘ x entered into 
Evfewvov xadeopevov rovrov obtos 6 Kpoioos BapBdpwv mpérros enteredi | 


Tov tpels Duev rods wey xateotpepato ‘Eddjvov és dépou dar- with the 

r Hellencs. | 
ayarynv, Tovs 8e, dirous mpoceroimjcato. (KxaTeotpépato pep 
“Iwvds te xat Aioréas, xal Awpiéas rods év th Aoly dirous Se 
mpoceromnoato Aaxedarmovious.) mpo Sé tis Kpolcov apyis 
aavres"Eddynves hoav devOepor 7d yap Kippeplwv orparevpa”* 
To él Thy ‘Iwviny amixopevov, Kpolcov ev mpecBvrepov™, ov 
Karactpopy éyévero tay todlwy, adr é£ éridpopts dprayy. 
“H 8é ayyepovin otro mepiidbe, dodca “Hpaxdedéwy, és To yevos 7 | 
To Kpolcov, radeopévous 5¢ Meppvddas. "Hv Kavédavnns, tov ot ite | 
“EdAnves Mupolrov dvopdtovar™, ripavvos Yapdiav, arrdryovos Se descended | 
*"Adxalov rod ‘Hpaxdéos. “Aypov pev yap 6 Nivov tod Brdov Second dy- 


tov ‘Adxalov mpérros ‘Hpaxdedéwy Baciredrs éyévero Zapdiwr, rade, 
Kavéaunrns 5¢ 6 Mipacov toraros: ot 5 mporepov “Aypwvos Bact- nasty, Mer- 
NevoavTes TavTNS THS yapNS Hoav arréyovo. Avdod Tod “Arvos" oe 
avo Tov” 6 Shpos Avdus &xAnOn & mas obTos, mpdrepov Mwy 
Kaneopevos. mapa rovrwy ‘Hpaxrgeidae éemitpapbévres’* Exyov 


ceding word terminates with ¢, and the 
latter in all other cases. The oldest 
MSS written in uncial characters rarely 
exhibit the division of words, and in such 
it is very common, where one word ter- 
minates with the same letter which begins 
the following one, to write the letter only 
once. 

36 ‘Adudrrew. Gaisford *AAvarréw. 

27 “Advos. The expression réy évrds 
AA. indicates that the tradition here fol- 
lowed was of Greeco-Lydian origin. Like 
the phrase ‘‘ Cis-alpine” by Italians, it 
would be used by persons who lived within 
the region which the Halys bounded. The 
origin of the tradition is still more closely 
determined by the expression Xvpwy, which 
was the Hellenic name for the Cappa- 
docians (see i. 72; v. 49). 

38 bdcoy dd peraufplns. See note 248, 
below. 

* Xtpev. See note 242, below. 


20 ét{e. On this form, which is equiva- 
lent to éfino:, see note 604, below. 

9° Kiupeplay orpdreuya. See note 59, 
below. 

31 wperBérepor, “ earlier.” A very rare 
use of the word. The nearest parallel to 
it is perhaps ii. 2, ofrw cuvexdépnoay 
Alytwriit .... Tods Spbyas xpexBurépous 
elva: éwurdy. 

32 dy ol “EAAnves Mupolaoy dvopd(ove'. 
What Herodotus probably means by this 
is, that the Hellenic genealogists iden- 
tified the Myrsilus of the Hellenic tra- 
ditions with the Lydian Candaules. But 
Hesycuivs gives Candaules as a name for 
Hermes or Heracles. See note on i. 13, 
of re rou T'é-yew oraci@rai. 

33 ded rod. Gaisford dw’ Srev. 

34 éwirpapOdyres, ‘after having been 
constituted viceroys” (éxizpowo: = pro- 
curatores). See note on iii. 36, érerpd- 
wevg'as. 


| 
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Traditional 
account of 
the rise of 
the Mer- 
mnadsx on 
occasion of 
Candaules 
exhibiting 
his wife to 
Gyges ina 
state of 
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6 HERODOTUS 


riy apynvy é« Oeorporiov, éx SovrAns te tis ‘Iapddvou yeyo- 
vores xal “Hpaxdéos, dpEavres pv él Sv0 te Kal elxoas yeveas 
avopov, érea wévre te kai wevraxécia, wails Tapa TarTpos 
éxdexopevos tiv apyny* péypt Kavdavrkew tod Mipcov 
Otros 8) dv 6 Kavdatrns npacOn Tis éwuTod yuvatKos: 
€pacbels Oé, évouslé of elvas yuvaixa ToddOv Tracéwy KaddloTnV 
d@ote dé tadta vopitwy, yw yap of Tav aiypodpopwv Tuyns 6 
Aackirov apecxopevos padiora, rovTa (Te Ivy] wai ra orov- 
Saéorepa™ tay mpryypdrwy wdreperiero 6 Kavédavadns, wai &7 
wat To eldos TIS yuvacKds treperrawéwy’ ypdvou Sé ov troAdod 
Sieh Bovros, (xpnv yap Kaviatrn yevéoOas xaxds), Edeye Tpos Tov 
Terynv toude “ Tvyn,-ob yap oe Soxéw rrelBec8ai pow Aéyovte 
Wepl Tov eldeos THS yuvaiKos (Ta yap Tuyyaver avOpwrroice éovTa 
amurrorepa * ébOarpav') sroice Sxws exeivny Oenoeae yupyny’” 
6 6é péya apBaoas eitrre “ Aéorrota, tiva Neyets NOON ovK Uytéa 
Kerevoy pe Séorroway Thy éunv OenoacOar yupvyy ; da be xOave 
éxduopévp cuvexdvetat nal Thv aide yuri. mada 5é Ta Kare 
avOparrovr eEevpyrar™, é« trav pavOdvew Sei: ev toior &v Tode 
éotl, oxoméew Tid Ta éwvTow éyw Se welPopas exeivny elvar 
Tacéwy yuvaxav Kaddlarny, kai ceo Séopas py SéecOar avopwv.” 
‘O pev & * Néyav Tolabra ameudyero, appwoéwv py Te ot €& 
autréwy yévntas Kaxov * 6 58 apeiBeto toicde “ Odpaoe Tvyn: Kai 


35 wails waph watpds éxdexduevos rhy 
a&pxfv. Attempts have been made to re- 
concile this statement with probability, by 
interpreting it as merely meaning that the 
succession was on the hereditary principle. 
But nothing can be imagined more foreign 
to the habits of thought in the time of 
Herodotus than the interposition of such 
a remark would be. Hereditary succes- 
sion was the rule in that time; and the 
long genealogy in a direct line presented 
to an uncritical age no difficulties what- 
ever. Herodotus does not display the 
least surprise, on this account, at the 
hereditary succession of the Egyptian 
priests, which extended to 341 genera- 
tions (ii. 143). The passages, ii. 65. 166, 
are no defence whatever for a loose in- 
terpretation of this one. The profession 
of arms was not hereditary in Hellas, and 
the priestly office only so in some cases. 

36 grovdaidcrepa. The MS S has this 
form, but A, B, and R that of owov- 


Saidrepa. See below, note on i. 133, 
orovsadorara. 

37 amiorérepa. Not “ less persuasive,” 
but “less trusted.” The sentiment is the 
same as that expressed by Seneca (ep. 
vi.): Homines amplius oculis quam aurt- 
bus credunt,—not that of Honack (A. P. 
180): 
ee irritant animos demissa per aures, 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus. 
See, however, ix. 98. 

38 wddva Ta KaAd avbpmwoins ekedpnra. 
It belongs to the simplicity of an early 
age to represent the laws of nature as 
rules invented by sages. Thus SopHo- 
CLES (Antig. 456) says of the ‘‘ unwritten 
and unchangeable laws of the gods :” 
ov ydp Ti viw ye KaxOes GAA’ ael wore 
(ii radra, xovdels olden 2& Srov 'pdyn. 

39 § uty 84. See note 6, above. 

40 uh rs ol CE aitéwy yéenta: Kxaxdy. 
According to the well-known rules as to 
the use of the subjunctive and optative 


CLIO. 


I. 8—10. 7 


pH hoBed pyre ene, ds ceo tetpmpevoy Aoyov' révbe, pjre 
yuvaixa ri euny, pa te To. €& avriis yévntas BrAdBos apyny 
yap eyo unxavncopat obra, bore pmde pabeivy pw opOeicav wird 
cebu" éyw ydp ce és TO olxnwa ev TO Kotpmpecla Brricbe THs dvovyo- 
pévns Oipns orncw peta 8 ewe écedOdvra wapéotar cal 7 yuvn 


€ 


) 6 éun és Kotrov. xeirar 5€ ayxod Ths éoddou Opdvos’ emi Tovrov 


Tov ivatiov kata ev Exacroy éxduvovea Once”, nal Kat’ novyinu 
qodAny mapéte tot Oenoacba. érredy 8& ard Tod Opovou orelyn 
érrl. THY evViY, KaTa voOTOU Te aUTAS yévn, gol pedéTo TO evOedrev 
Saas py oe Hperat idvra 51a Oupéwv.” ‘O pev &), ws ove eSvvaro 
Staduyéesv, Fv érotpos** 6 5 Kavdaians, ered eddxee apn Tips 


after the conjunctions drews, bdpa, ph, 
and iva, we should expect here the opta- 
tive yévorro instead of the subjunctive yé- 
yyrat. But in fact the canons of Dawes and 
Monk, though applicable in the main, do 
not explain all the cases which occur. 
The subjunctive is appropriately used in 
the dependent clause, when the event ex- 
pressed in that clause is regarded as either 
the probable or the direct result of a pre- 
vious hypothesis; the optative, when the 
mere possibility or contingency of it is 
contemplated. The clause in the text 
should be rendered, ‘‘ dreading fhat some 
mischief would come to him.” If the 
optative had been used, the meaning 
would have been, ‘dreading lest some 
mischief might come to him.” Gyges 
saw his own destruction as the direct and 
natural consequence of the transaction in 
which he was urged to take part. The 
following passage, which baffles the appli- 
cation of the formal rules, well illustrates 
the real principle which regulates the use 
of the two moods. Evuripipes (Heeud. 
1133, segq.): 


Weioa uh vol rordusos AeipOels 5 wats 
Tpolay a8poloy xal tvvouloy wdAwy, 
yvovres 8 "Axasol (avra Ipiaysday Twa, 
Spvyav és alay abOis kpesay ordaAov, 
xtre:ra Opfins redla rplBoew rdde 
AenAatourres, K.T.A. 


‘I dreaded that the boy would rebuild 
Troy [as a natural and direct consequence 
if he grew up to manhood]; and that, 
when the Acheans knew that one of the 
race of Priam was alive, they might 
again bring an armament into the land of 
the Phrygians,” &c. This was a distant 
probability, contingent, first, on Polydo- 


rus rebuilding Troy; secondly, on the 
Acheans hearing of this; thirdly, on 
their anger being rekindled at the news. 
That there should be no exact rule for de- 
termining when the subjunctive and when 
the optative should be used, arises from 
the circumstance that there is no formal 
limit between probability and possibility. 

4! wreipouevov Adyov. Some MSS and 
Dionysius have weipdpevos Adyw Adyor: 
others, weipdpevos (or retpdmpevov) Adyoy. 
It seems not improbable that the present 
variations have arisen from the combina- 
tion of two readings, ufre cut &s ceo 
mwetpopevos Adyw, and phre Ss ceo weipw- 
Hevov Adyoy rév5e. See note 19, above. 

‘3 doxhy. This word used adverbially 
very nearly corresponds to the English 
phrase, ‘‘to begin with.”’ It introduces 
a consideration which forecloses the ques- 
tion. Thus iii. 39: t¢e plaw Egon xapi- 
etrOar padAov &wodidots ta FEAaBe, F 
&pxhv pdt AaBdr, “than if he had 
not taken them to begin with,” in which 
case restoration would of course have 
been impossible. 

43 én) rotrov rév uarloy ... Choe, 
** Upon this she will go and lay down 
each one of her garments as she pulls it 
off.”” The accusatives éy éxacroy are not 
governed by the preposition xara, but by 
the compound verb xcarabfhoe:. The Opdros 
was a high-backed arm-chair used with a 
footstool. In the ancient works of art, it 
is always appropriated to a deity or person 
of rank. 

44 qv érotquos. See note oni. 70. In 
the common dialect, the accent is on the 
antepenultimate syllable érocuos, but in 
Ionic and Doric the penultimate is cir- 
cumflexed. 
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8 HERODOTUS 


xoitns elvat, Hryaye Tov Tryea és 7d olxnua’ Kal pera Tatra 
autixa Taphy Kal } yun écedOodcay Sé xal riBeicay Ta cipara 
EOnetro 6 Turyns' ws 5é nara vwrou éyvero tovens Ths yuvascos és 
THY KoiTny, tirekdds eympee EEw Kal 7 yuv7y érropa pw éfwvra, 
pabodoa 58 To tromnbev ex tod avdpos, odTe avéBwoey aicyurOcica 
ore Soke pabéew, év vow &yovca ricecOa Tov Kavéavdea: rapa 
yap Toict Avdoict, oyedoy 5é Kal mapa Toler addotot BapBaporot, 
Kat dvdpa opOhvar yupvov és aicytvny peyddny déper. Tore 
pev 8) otras ovdey Syrdcaca jovyiny ciye as Se Tpyépn 
Taxwora eyeyovee, THY olKeTéwY TOUS a dpa Tucrovs eovras 
éwuTh éroluous troimoapévn, éxddee Tov Tvryea’ 6 Se, ovdey Soxéwv 
aurny TOV mpnxGevrov ériaracOa, WAGe Kareopevos’ éwlee yep 
kat mpoobe, Sxws 4) Baclreva xadréot, hota ws 5€ o Tvyns 
atrixero, éXNeyev 4 yun tTade “viv row Suoiy ddoiy trapeoveéwr, 
Tvryn, Slaps aipeow, oxorépny Bovr\cat tparéecOar fh yap Kav- 
Savrca arroxreivas éwé re nal tiv Bacidyinv eye riv Avdav, f 
avrov oé aurixa obrw atroOuncKe Set os Av pr), Tavra treBope- 
vos Kavdatnry, Tod Aourod ins 1a ju} oe Sel. GAN’ Frou Keivov ye 
Tov ravra Bovrevoavtra Set atroddAvcOa, ve Tov Ewe yupvny 
Onnodpevov Kat troujcavta ov vomstopeva.” 6 Sé I'veyys téws peev 
anmcOwupate Ta Aeyoueva’ pera Se, ixéteve po py avayKain 
évdeiv  Suaxpivas rovavrny aiperwr ovKwv 8) Srebe* adr’ dpa 
avayxainvy aGdnbéws mpoxepévnv, 4 Tov Seorrorea atroAdXivar } 
avrév Um’ d\Awy arroAdAve Gat, aipéeras avTos TWepieivar’ eTretparra 
&7) Néyou rade? “ érrel we avaryndlers Seomotea tov éuoy xrelvery, 
ovx é0édovra, dépe axovcw’ rép xal tpoT@ émuyeipnoopev 
3’ 9 8 trrodaBodoa Edn, “ex Tod avrod pév yopiov 7 
oppy éorat Sev rep nal éxeivos due éredeEato yupyny trrvapévep 
de 9 emeyelpnow éora.” ‘As 6 iprvcay rHy émeBoumypy, vurtos 


A 


auT@ 


45 KyBpa dpOfva: yupydy és aloxdivny 
peydany pépet. PLaTo ( i el V. Pe 452) 
says that it is od woAds os ef ov Tots 
“EAAnow éBéxer aloxpa iis kal oe 
daxrep viv Tois woAAois Tay Bap 
yupyots bydpas dparba. He adds, that 
the Cretans were the first, and the Lace- 
deemonians the next, who introduced gym- 
nastics. Taocypipxs (i. 6), without men- 
tioning the Cretans, speaks of the Lace- 
deemonians as the originators. 


46 ofrws, “ just as she was.’’ See note 
32, above. 

47 dvaynaly every. The same expres- 
sion is used ix. 16: éwduea dvayxaly éy- 
Sedenedvor. 

48 ofxwy 3) Ererbe, “in fine, as he 
failed in persuading.” For the peculiar use 
of the word o¥xwy, see note on v. 92, ult. 

$9 pdpe dxovow, “come, let me hear.” 
For this use of the subjunctive, see 
Martruazia, Gr. Gr. § 516. 


ae 


CLIO. 


ryevoperns, (ov yap periero 6 T'uryns, ovdé of Fv anraddayy ovdeula, 
Gra edee 4 auToy amodwdévae 4% Kavdatrea), eltrero és tov 
Gddapov rH yuvant wal pay exelyn, éyyeipduv Sovca, Kara- 
xpurrres tra thy avThiv Oipny. Kal pera Tadra, avaTravopéevou 
Kayiatidew, trescdvs te kal amoxreivas avroy, oye Kab TH 
yuvaixa wal thy Baoirninv Toyns (rob nai” “Apylroyos 6 
TI dpwos, xata roy avrov ypovoy yevouevos, ev idpBa tpyuétpp ” 
érrepvyaOn.) “Eaoye 5& riv Bacsnniny nal éxparivOn é« tod dv 13 
Aersoiot xpnornplov" as yap 5% of Avdoi Sewdv érotedvro ro Dynasty of 
Kavéatiew wabos, nai év Grrrovet Hoav, cuvéBynoay és TaVvTO of TE eee He 
tod Tiryew oracwrar” Kat ot Novel Avdol, jy ev 5) 76 ypnorn- the Del- 
ptov avédy pv Baotéa civar Avday, rov 524 Bactrevary’ Hw 8é ree 
ph, atrodovvar orriaw és ‘HpaxreBas riv apyny davethé te 8) 1d 
xpnornpioy Kai éBaclrevoey obra Tiryns’ trocdvde pévroe ebrre 5 
TIv6in, os “HpawreBynos triouw Hee és rov méyartov azroyovoy 
Tiryew. rovrov Tod érreos Avéol re xat ot Bacidées avtay Noyor 
ovdéva érrosevvto, piv O17 érreredéc On. 

Ti pev 6) Tupavviba otro sryov ot Meppyddas, rovs ‘Hpa~ 14 
KNeibas atrenopevor’ Tuyns S¢ rupavvevoas arrémeprye avabjpara flan 
és Aeddovs ove OAbya’ GAN ca pey apyipou™ avabnpata gore of kings. 


I. 11—14. | 9 


5° rod nal... . dreuvhobn. Weaseling 
considers this sentence an interpolation, 
but on no sufficient ground. 

51 dy IduBy tpysérpy. Probably of pos 
rd Tiryewo rot woAuyxpbcou péAci, preserved 
by AnisTorLe (Riel. p. 1418, line 31). 

52 The account which PLatTo (Repud. 
ii. p. 359) gives of the mode in which 
Gyges became king, by discovering a 
magic ring which rendered him invisible, 
and enabled him to murder the king of 
the country and occupy his place, has no 
pretension to a historical character; nei- 
ther has the one in the text, except for 
the identification of Candaules with Myr- 
silus. Plato does not mention the name 
of the sovereign deposed. By Herodotus’s 
statement at the end of § 13, it would 
seem that the story of Gyges formed in 
the Delphic traditions an integral part of 
that of Croesus. It will be observed, in 
the narrative of the Lydian dynasty, that 
no detailed account of any transaction oc- 
curs which is not connected with some 
offering to the Apollo temples either of 
Delphi or Branchide. 


VOL. I. 


83 of re rot Ttyew oraci@ra. This 
expression points to a different account of 
the fall of Candaules from the one fol- 
lowed by Herodotus. Perhaps it is that 
which furnishes the basis of Plutarch’s 
story; for which see note on v. 119. 
Another tradition still makes Gyges son 
of Candaules the first king of the Ly- 
dians, and another an ¢yxépis fipws. 
(Scehol. ad Ii. xx. 391.) 

54 roy 8, i.e. exeivoy 3é. Gaisford 
reads tév3e. Seo ii. 39: of 38¢ péporres 
.... of 8 &xBdrAdouer. 

5 QAr’ Bea uty apytpou dy AcAgoios. 
This passage is variously explained ; but 
ita difficulty has mainly arisen from er- 
roneous interpunctuation, a colon being 
placed after the word AcAgoto:. Hence 
the whole clause has been taken to be in 
opposition to the words ovx éAlya, and 
to complete the opposition; and, conse- 
quently, for: of wAciora to mean, “ he 
has most of any person.” But the oppo- 
sition to the words ov« éAlya is not com- 
pleted until the reader comes to the word 
dxd@nxey. Gyges ia represented to have 


C 


10 HERODOTUS 
Gyges the Waelora ev Aedhoiot, mdpeF Sé tod apyipov, ypvody damderov 
ae ‘offer. aVEOnxev, AdNAov Te Kal (Tod pddoTa pynpny Gkwv eyew éotl) 
eon the xpnriipés of dpiOpev 8F ypdceor dvaxtarar éoraor 8é obror év TO 
Delphi; KopsvO lov Onaaup@, crap Syovres tpinxovta tédavra: adnOéi 
Se Noyp ypewpévy © ob KopwOiwv rod Snpoclov éorw 6 Onaaupds 
ara Kuwédou"™ rod "Herliwvos. otros 5 6 Tvyns mparos Bap- 
Bdpov trav tpets Byuev és Aedrpovs avéOnxe avabjpata pera 
M &nv rov Topdiew, Spvyins Bacidéa’ avéOnne yap &) nai MBns 
tov Bactrniov Opovov és rov mpoxarivwv eSlxate, dbvra akwobénror 
xetras 8 6 Opovos obtos Oa zrep ot Tod Trew xpnripes. 6 Se 
x“puaes ovTos Kal 6 dpyupos Tov 6 Tvyns avéOnxe, td Aedpov 
invaded 


Sena xanrkeras T'vyddas eri rob dvablvros éravupinv. écéBanre pév vuv 
an lem ay otparuyy Kat ovros, érel te hoke, & tre Midyrov nal és Xpvpvny, 


o- 


phon; reign- xa _KoXodavos to dotu elde. GAN ovddey yap péya Epyor ar’ 


ed thirty- 
eight years. 


avrov @ 


o éyévero Baciievoavros dvav déovra tercepdxovra 


15 érea, rotrov pev trapnoopev tocabra émiyvnobévres, “Apdvos dé 
rou Tvryew peta Tieynv Bacidevcavros pyjpny tromjncopar obros 
5¢ ITpunvéas re efre, és Midarov te eoéBade él rovrou re tupay- 
In his reign yeyovros * Zapdlov, Kippépros e& j0éeov tard Xxvdéwv trav Nopd- 
Swv ekavactdvtes, aruccéato és rhv’Aalny, cal Zdpdws wry tis 


Ardys took 


Priene, and 


invaded 
Miletus. 


merian in- 
vasion oc- 
curred. 


16 


axpoTronios elroy ™. 


*Apdvos S¢ Bacidevcavros évos Séovta wevrnxovra Erea é€e- 


made many offerings of silver, but to have 
been chiefly distinguished by those of 
gold. The whole passage may be thus 
translated: “‘ But Gyges, after becoming 
sovereign, sent off presents to Delphi, not 
few in number; on the contrary, among 
the offerings which are of silver he has 
very many at Delphi, but over and 
above the silver he presented an immense 
quantity of gold: among the rest—an 
offering which deserves especial mention 
—there are bowls, six in number, made 
of gold, standing as his’”’ (dvaxdara: of). 
Herodotus seems to have been puzzled 
by the place where these were, and hence 
to have changed the form of the sentence, 
which in its normal form would have 
run, Kpnriipas & ypuodous, into one less 
decisively expressing who the donor was. 

56 danOi Adyp xpewudvy. Compare 
i. 30: 7G edyri xpnoduevos. i. 116: 
Thi GAnOnty xpedpevos. 

87 Kupédov. The history of Cypselus 


is put into the mouth of a Corinthian by 
Herodotus, v. 92. 

58 én) rotrov rupayveboyros. STRABO 
(in several places) says that the Cim- 
merian invasion in question was consi- 
dered to have taken place in the time of 
Homer, or a little earlier. But from one 
passage (i. c. 2, p. 31) it is clear that this 
synchronism was due to the calculations 
of the chronologers. See note on iv. 11. 

59 Sdpdis wAhy ris axpowdAwos elAoy. 
CaALLISTHENES (ap. Strabon. xiii. c. 4) 
related that Sardis was taken three times: 
first by the Cimmerians, secondly by the 
Treri and Lycians, and thirdly by Cyrus. 
The second of these is entirely unnoticed 
by Herodotus. Ca.itnvs, the elegiac 
poet, spoke of the Cimmerian expedition 
as one against the "Hovoveis, by which the 
antiquaries of Strabo’s time considered 
him to mean those tribes who dwelt ’Acly 
éy Acuan, fe. the valley of the lower 
Cayster. 


CLIO. I. 15—17. 11 


défato Yapdvarrns” 6 “Apdvos, nal éBacirevoey Erea Suwdexa: He reigned 


forty-nine 


Aapdvarrew Se “Adudrrns. ores $8 Kuakdpyn re re AnuoxKew years. 
atroyovm érodeynoe” nat Mydorov Kippeplous te é« ris "Aalys nae 


éfjkace Zmupyynv te thy amd Kododavos xricbeicay elre™* és cba " 
Kyalopevds te écéBare amo pév vuv ravroy ovK ws OEE atr- sb ad 
nrrafe, GANA mpocrralaas peyddws’ dra 8 epya amedéEaro Ceasates 


éav ev TH apyn akvarrnyntotata rade ’"Emodéunoe Midnoiot, 17 
mapadebduevos Tov TOdeMoV Tapa TOD TraTpds. érrehavvaY yap Meda oa 
érrokopxee THY Midnrov tpor@ roupde Sxws ev en ev TH yi Kap- Diener 


mos ddpos, ThviKxaira éoéBadr\g« Ti otpatujy éotparevero Sé fom a 
vio cupbyywy te Kab mnxribdwyv, Kal avrod yuvatenloy te Kai ay- >» sean: 
dpnlov* as Sé és tiv Midnoinv arixovro, oianpata péev Ta emt Clazomenm. 
TaY aypev ovTe KatéBadre ore evetriumpn ovTe OUpas atréotra, with 

éa O¢ xara yopny éordpevar 6 Se rd re Sévdpea nad Tov Kapwov aati 
Tov év TH yH Sxws SiapOeipee, aradddcoeto Grlcw' THs yap 
Gadacons ot Midjovor érexpareov™, dare érédpns jut) elvas Eoryov 


60 Xapdudrrns. This form of thename has been suggested that the abads dvdp. 


(which seems undoubtedly the true one, 
being connected with Zdp3us as ‘AAvdr- 
vys is with “AAus, and both in the Ly- 
dian language being probably eee 
was recovered by Mr. Long from a MS, 
in the British Museum. Gaisford has 
throughout <adudrrns. See note on i. 


22, Lap3invds. 

ai kK oe « Croddunoe. The 
origin and duration of this war is given 
by Herodotus below, §§ 73, 74. 

6? Sudpyny awd KoAodavos xricGeioay 
efXie. For the various accounts of Smyr- 
na, antecedently to this calamity, see 
note on i. 150. Srraso says, that after 
the Lydians pulled down the town the 
people lived scattered in hamlets (xw- 
pnddy) for nearly 400 years, until An- 
tigonus, and afterwards Lysimachus, built 
the modern city, about two miles from 
the site of the ancient one (xiv. p. 183). 

$3 nal abAod yuvauntou Te xal dvdpntov. 
Geturus (N. A. i. 11) makes use of this 
passage to show the barbaric luxury of 
the Lydian monarchs, who even on their 
military expeditions carried female fiute- 
players with them. In objection to this 
interpretation of the passage, it has been 
maintained that the avAds yurauchios does 
not here mean a flute blown by a female 
performer, but a flute with a high pitch, 
resembling that of a female voice. It 


and avAds yuy. correspond to the tibia 
dextra and tibia sinistra of the Roman 
double pipe, and also to the Jase and 
treble clefe in modern harmonies. But 
there is no sufficient ground to suppose 
that in the time of Herodotus the mu- 
sical scale extended over more than eleven 
notes at the very utmost ; so that, if the 
hypothesis relative to the different pitches 
of the male and female flute be founded 
in fact, the difference cannot have been 
so great as is supposed. But it seems 
more likely that alAdbs yuy. does in this 
passage mean a flute blown by a female 
performer. The fact of Halyattes’ army 
being thus attended, in all probability 
rests upon the interpretation by a Mile- 
sian cicerone of the friezes which existed 
in the temples of Assessus built by him. 
These temples were traditionally con- 
nected with the termination of the war 
and the formation of an alliance, no doubt 
cemented by religious ceremonies, in 
which the several rituals of the deities 
worshipped by the contracting parties 
would be embodied and symbolically re- 
presented by performers on their appro- 
priate instruments. See the note on i. 
60, SAavvoy els 7d Boru. 

6 rijs yap Oardoons of Miso éwe- 
xpdreoyv. The great naval power of Mi- 
letus may be gathered from the number 


c 2 


18 


lasts for 
eleven 


years, 


the Mile- 
sians bein 


by the 
ians; 


is ended by 
his forming 
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HERODOTUS 


TH otpariy Tas Se oixlas ob xaréBadre 6 Avddis rode elvexa, 
Sxas Eyotey evOedrev oppempevos Thy yi aomelpew re xal ép- 
yalerOar of Midryowos, abros 82 exeivwv epyatopevey Sot te nat 
civecOa eoBddrAwv. Taira wotkwv érrodsuce Srea evdexa: ey 
Totot TpwpaTa peydda Siddota Midnolev éyévero, dv re Atpe- 
vnlo” ywons Tis oherépns payecapevan, cat dv Masdvdpou medi. 
(ra wey vuv 8 erea trav Evdexa Yapdvdrrnys 6 “Apdvos ére Avddv 
npxe, 6 nat éoBaradyv thvixaita és rv Mianolqy rh orparip 
Yapdvarrns® yap odros cal 6 Tov Torcuov hy ouvdrpas' ta Se 
qévre Trav éréwy Ta érémeva totos &F ‘Adudrrns 6 Sapdudrrew 
érronguce, 85 TrapadeLdpevos, os nak mporepov jot SedijNwTat, Tapa 


\ 


FOU WaTpos TOV TONELOY Ipoceiye evTeTapévws.) Totot de Midrn- 
assisted only close ovSapol "Idvov Tov wédepov TodTov cuverredadpuvoy, tt 
pr) Xiot podvor. ovo Se 1d Gpotoyv avramobdudovres éripmpeor 
wat yap 5) wpdrepov of Mirrotoe roice Xiowse tov mpos 'Epv- 
19 @palous rorepov" ovvdiuqvexav. TG 88 Suwdexdrp Ered Anlov 


of the colonies which sprang from her. 
The whole of the Euxine and the Pro- 
pontis was full of them; and they were 
not confined to them. Puiny calls Mi- 
letus, Jonie caput.... super oeloginte 
urbiem per cuncta maria genetrizx (N. H. 
v. 21). Among them may be enume- 
rated the islands Icarus and Lerus, in the 
JEgean; Apollonia, Odessus, and Mesem- 
bria, on the coast of the Euxine, between 
Salmydessus and the mouth of the Ister; 
Istropolis, within the Ister; Abydos, 
Arisba, and Scepsis, in the Troad; Ar- 
tace, Lampsacus, and Cyzicus, on the 
Propontis; Sinope, on the south coast of 
the Euxine; and Dioscurias, on the river 
Anthemus, in the extreme east of the 
same sea. It also a temple at 
Naucratis in Egypt (ii. 178). The pro- 
verb, wdéAa: wor Joay bAniwmo: Mirgoiot, 
was current at Athens in the time of 
ARISTOPHANES (Piut. 1075). Many dif- 
ferent accounts of its origin are given 
(which are collected by Enasmus in his 
Adagia), but there seems no reason to 
look for any special cause of the out- 
growth of such a sentiment, beyond the 
fact that Miletus furnished far the moet 
familiar instance of departed greatness to 
@ Hellenic observer. It may be observed 
that some of the eighty towns referred to 
by Pliny were mere factories, such as 
those with which the Carthaginians co- 


vered the north coast of Africa. An 
example of these was Thynias, which 
was an outlying dependency of Apol- 
lonia, and probably a factory for the 
purpose of salting the tunny-fish (O0s- 
yos), the staple of those parts. It 
was, perhaps, from its supremacy over 
its dependencies that Miletus was once 
called ’Avaxropia (PAUSANIAS, vii. 2, 5), 
although in after-times this name was 
derived as usual from an autochthonous 
king, Ana. 

65 Asuevitp. M. F. év A:uernly, which, 
perhaps, is equivalent to ‘EAAimernly 
written in the old manner. 

66 Yapdudrrns. Gaisford here, as else- 
where, Zadudrrns. See note 69, above. 

67 xpos "EpvOpalous wéAcuoy. Of this 
war, both the date and the occasion can 
only be matter of conjecture. It pro- 
bably grew out of the rival mercantile in- 
teresta of the two cities, Chios and Ery- 
three, which, especially in the early times, 
when piratical and commercial under- 
takings were not strictly defined, con- 
tinually led to oollision. Perhaps this 

icular war in its consequences may 

ve produced the similarity of dialect 
between Chios and Erythre, which: He- 
rodotus remarks (i. 142). If Erythra, 
was overwhelmed by its rival, probably 
there would be a considerable settlement 
of the victors in its territory, enough to 


CLIO. I, 18—2!. 13 


dumempapévou tard TIS oTpaTens, cuvyvEelyOn TL ToLovde cyevérOat an alliance 


- ? a , With Mile- 
wpiyyya ws &b0n Taxyiota TO dnjiov avéim Brdpevoy, asfparo vnod tus, and 
building a 


"A@nvains éerixrknow *“Aoonains. aplels Sé 6 vyds KatexavOn’ temple to 
wal 7d Trapavrixa pay Néyos obSsls Gyévero: peta 52, Tis oTpa- Ane 
TiRS amixoperns és Sdpois, évoonce 6 ‘Advatrns paxpotépns 5é 
of yevouerns THs votcou, wéwre és Aeddods Ocotrpérraus, elre 83) 
oupPovretcavros rev elre xal avr@ edoke tréynpayta tov Gedy 
érreipecOas aepi ris vovcov’ Toior Sé 1 IIvOin arucopévacs és 
Aerhods ove Edn yprcew, rpiv toy vndv Tis “AOnvalys dvop- 


Odcwor™, tov dvérpnoav yapns tis Madnolins ey ’Aconce. 20 
Aerdiv® olda éyd oittrw axovoas yevécOar. Midsjos 88 rdde ooo gm 


mpooretcr”™ rovracer ITleplavdpoy tiv Kiunpédou, dayra Qpa- Fiander and 
ybu- 


auPotrde Te TéTe Midsxrov rupavvedorvtse” Ecivoy és Ta pddtora, lus, tyrant 
arvOopevov TO ypnoTnpioy TO T@ ‘AdrvadTTy ‘yevoReroy méppavra cae 
dryyeXov xareitreiv, Sxws dv rt mpecidas mpos TO tapeoy Bov- the later, 
Nevnrat. Mernovos pv vuv ottw déyovost yevécOar. “Advatrns 21 
Se, so of ravra éEayyénOn, avrixa ereprre xnpuca & Midnrtop, 
Bovropevos arrovdas troujcacbas OpacvBovre te cal Miryoioor 
xpovoy Saov dy tov vndv oixodopus 6 wey 5%) arroctodos és Thy 
Madnrov hie™ OpacuBovros 5é cadéws wpotrervopévos mravra 
Noyor xal eidas Ta “Advadrrns médroe Trovjoew, pyyavatat ToLdde 

Scos hy ev Te aotei aitos Kai éwuTod Kal WuwTiKds TodTOY TdyTa. 

- Guyxoploas és Tiv dryopny, mpoeire Mudryaloot, éredy airs 
onunvyn, ToTe They Te Tavras Kai Kopp ypbeOar” és GAADAOUS. 


modify the language considerably. This tanis. He aleo remarks that in the an- 


war was not the only case in which the 

Milesians stood apart from the rest of the 

— See note on § 141, rAdy MiAn- 
y. 

68 dyopPdcwo:. Gaisford drop8écovc:. 
But the best MSS. confirm the reading in 
the text. 

69 AeAddy. See note on i. 25. 

70 wpoor@eiot. The form zpooriédac: 
would be more in accordance with the 
use of Herodotus, but it seems rash to 
alter the text against the authority of the 
whole of the MSS. 

11 rg rére Midtyrov Tupayyetorri. ARIS- 
ToTLE (Polit. v. p. 1305, 4, line 17) gives 
Miletus as an instance of a democracy 
being converted into a tyranny from the 
extent of the powers given to the Pry- 


. cient Republics, of which Miletus is an 


example, the tyrants almost always be- 
came 80 from demagogues, but dema- 
gogues who were successful, not as orators, 
but as commanders. 

72 Hie. Gaisford qv. Herodotus is 
accustomed to use cither the simple form 
#ia, from Yera, or the compound wapiy, 
from «lva:, with the preposition és fol- 
lowed by an accusative case. Thus i. 113: 
Hie és wéAw 6 Bouxddocs, and i. 9: wap- 
dora:  yuvh 7 eph és xotrov. The pas- 
sage, v. 38, Sedrepa ards ds Aaxedalyova 
tpihped axdotoAos éyivero is no parallel 
case to Gaisford’s text here; for ardéovo- 
Aos ¢ylvero is equivalent to dweoréAAere, 
and is put in a corresponding regimen. 

73 «buy xptecOar. These words are 


22 


23 


The story 
of Arion 
and the 
dolphin 
which was 
current 
among the 
Corinthians 
and Les- 
bians. 


14 HERODOTUS 


Taira 82 érroicé re nar ampoayopeve OpactBovros ravde eivexer, 
Sxws Gv 87 6 xypv—E 6 Zapdunvos™ Beav te cwpov péyav oirou 
xeyupévov Kat Tos avOpwrovs év evrrabelnat éovtas, ayyeidy 
‘Adudrry ta 8) Kal éyéveto’ as yap 8) Bav te éxeiva 6 «ypu 
kai elas mpos OpacvBovrov Tas évrodds Tod Avdod amfrOe és 
Tas Lapdss, ws éyw wuvOdvopat, dv ovdev GAro éyévero 7 Siar- 
rayy emiov yap 6 “Advdrrns ovrodntny re elvar ioxyupiy év TH 
Mirae cal tov New terpicOaa és To Exyarov KaKxod, Hove Tov 
KipuKos vootnoaytos é« THs Modaprov rods évayrlovs Néyous 7 &s 
avros xaredoxee pera 5é, % te Suadrayn ode eyéveto, er’ @ Te 
Ecivous dArowct elvas Kal Evppdyous: Kat duo re avril évos vnods 
TH AOnvaly @xodaynce 6 ‘Advdrrns ev TH Acons®@, atros Te éx 
THs vovoou avéorn. Kata péy Tov pds Midnaious re xat Opacv- 


Bovdov mrédepov “Advarrn ode éoyxe. 

ITeplavdpos S¢ Fw Kupérovu rats, ovros 6 1@ OpacuBovAwp Td 
xpnoTnpioyv pnvicas. érupdvveve Se 6 Tlepiavdpos KopivOov. +O 
5) Aéyover KoplvOror (Gporoyéovor S€ age AdcBin) &v te Bip 


Oavpa péyoroy tapacrivat, 


Serdivos éEeveryOévra ert Talvapov, éovra xiBappdov 
réte eovtwv ovderds Sevrepov, nal SiOupayBov mparov 


"Apiova tov MrOupvaiov éml 
TOW 


ay- 


Operav trav nes Wyuev tromocayvra”™ te Kal ovopdoayta 


equivalent to nwpdfew, to join in a bac- 
chanalian procession. Thus TaEocritTvus 
says, xwpdode worl ray ‘ApapvArlda 
(iii. 1), and Dionysus is himself called 
Kopacths by ARISTOPHANES (Nd. 606). 
The original idea of the Hellenic «dos 


and the Latin comessatio was, that it was. 


& procession of the deity accompanied by 
his votaries. It was not confined to the 
Dionysus-worship, although the predomi- 
nance of this and its adaptation to car- 
nival-like processions gradually narrowed 
the meaning of the term. PLUTARcs 
(Vit. Ant. § 26), describing the voyage 
of Cleopatra down the Cydnus, says, 
caréxerro bwd oxidds xpvoordaety, Ke- 
Koopnpern ypapicas Sowep ’Adpodirn, . . 
wal ris Adyos eéxdpe: 3a wdyrev, &s 4 
‘Agppodlrn xopd{or mapa rdy 
A:idvucoy. 

74 Zapdinvés. S Xapdvdios, as from a 
oa form Xdpdus. See note 66 

ve. 


75 3:@dpayBow mparoy dvOpéxwy moth- 


cayra. HELLANicus and Diczarcnus 
(ap. Schol. Aristoph. Av. 1403) likewise 
attributed the invention of the dithyramb 
to Arion. But little more seems to follow 
from this, than that they followed the 
same local traditions in this matter which 
Herodotus does. Wherever there was 
Dionysus-worship carried to any ritual- 
istic perfection, there no doubt it was 
a popular belief that the invention took 
place; and it would be attributed to the 
most celebrated musician with whom they 
might be familiar. Thus ANTIPATER and 
EuprwHorion ascribed the invention to 
Lasus at Hermione (Schol. ad Aristoph. 
Av. |. c.). Pinpar, in three different 
passages, placed it at Thebes, Corinth, 
and Naxus (Schol. ad Pind. Olymp. xiii. 
25). As to the dithyramb itself, it was a 
poem relating to the birth of Dionysus. 
(Puato, Legg. iii. p. 700: xal BAdo, 
Avvtoov yévecis, olpat, S:0bpapBos Acyé- 
evos), mimetically rehearsed by per- 
formers habited as satyrs. Svuipas (sud 


CLIO. I. 22—24. 15 


nat Siddfavra™ dv KoplvOp rovrov tov ’Apiova réyouct, tov 24 
Torey Tov xpdvou SiaTpiBovra rapa Tlepidvdpp, emiOuproas Aton ws 


trocar és ‘Itadinv te wal Rixerlnyv epyacdpevoy $8 ypijpara er 


namer, and 


peyara Oedijcas orrlow és Képw6ov aminécOar sppadcba pe vuv eribeahe. 
éx Tdpavtos, muorretovra §é obdapoict padrov 4h KopwOlowwn, ae 
prob@cacbat mrroiov avipav Kopwilwv rods 5& dv rq werdyer 
ériBounevery tov ’Aplova éxBadovras éyew ta yphpata: ov Se 
ouvévra tovTo" NacerGat, ypipata pév ode mpoidvtra, ypuyny 52 
Tapatreopevoy’ ovxwv 5) qweiPew avrov rovToit GANA KErevew 
Tovs ropOuéas 4) avrov Suaxpacbai™ pw as dy rapis év yh roxy, 
4 éemnday és tiv Oddaccay ri taylorny areirnOlvra”™ Se Tov 
"Apiova és aropinv, wapatricacOa, éredy ods obrw Soxéor, 
jepiocew avroy év TH oxevy doy” otdvra dv toiet wdlowwe 


v. "Aplov).... 
poy orijoas Kal 8 
pdoa 7d 


78 Staxypac6a:. Herodotus uses the 


Abbe . + s Hp@Tos x0- 
Ft vd word xaraxphoacdu in the same sense, 


pauBoy doas wal dyo- 


Zartbpous eloeveyxeivy Euperpa Aéyorras. 
Precisely parallel was the ritual of the 
Curetes, in which they mimetically repre- 
sented the birth of Zeus. Srraso ex- 
pressly compares the relation in which 
they stand to the deity as his wpdéroAo 
with that of the satyrs to Dionysus; and 
describes their proceedings, that they ex- 
hibit piOov roy wept rijs Tod Aids yevé- 
cews, dy & roy sy dvov eladyovew 
edOtcpévoy xatamivew ra réxva dnd rijs 
yevérews evObs: thy 30 ‘Péay reipwydyny 
éruxpbwrrec@a: Tas divas, kal rd -yervnOey 
Bpépos éxwoShy moreive apds 2 TOUTO 
ovvepyovs AaBeivy Tods Koupiras x.7. A. 
(X. p. 359, ed. Lips.) But as it was 
“the jolly god” (as Dryden calls him), 
“the intoxicator,” to whom the dithy- 
ramb was sung, it was proper that both 
the poetry and the music should be of an 
Orgiastic character. Hence, in the well- 
known fragment, ARCHILOCHUS professes 
to lead off the dithyramb ofvy ovyxepav- 
yeoGels ppdvas: and the very name of the 
 gebliimierope (about which so much has 
written, and so unsatisfactorily) was, 

it can hardly be doubted, a Hellenic form 
of an gyptian word, TITHRAMBOS (= 
JSurorem movens), an epithet of Dionysus, 
with reference to his operations. See 
Jacoss, Questiones Sophoclea, vol. i. 
pp- 82, 83. 
76 8.8dtayra. See note on vi. 21. 

a yra Touro. See note 80. 


boat bwd Tov xopov, xal i. 82 


79 dretAnOdyra. Seo BuTTMANN (Lezi- 
logus, v. elev). 

© dy ri oxevfi xdopy. This was equi- 
valent to placing himself under the pro- 
tection of Apollo. The kernel of the 
whole story is the sacred character of the 
bard, who is represented in it as always 
under the eye of his patron deity. The 
narrative of Hyeinus (cxciv.) brings out 
the features which show this more fully. 
The servants of Arion conspire with the 
crew to kill him; but Apollo appears to 
him in a dream, and bids him put on his 
sacred garb and wreath, and trust himself 
to the aid which will appear to him. 
These are the dolphins. In his haste to 
get away when brought to shore at Co- 
rinth, Arion neglects to thrust his bearer 
back into the sea, and the fish accordingly 
perishes. The king of the country buries 
it, and, when the sailors appear, forces 
them to swear to the truth of their state- 
ment on the dolphin’s tomb, in which 
Arion has been concealed. On his ap- 
pearing, they confess their guilt by their 
confusion, and are punished by cruci- 
fixion. Apollo places both Arion and the 
dolphin among the constellations. The 
last part of this legend is doubtless later 
than the Alexandrine times; but the for- 
mer portion has every mark of antiquity, 
and is a complete parallel to the well- 
known story of Ibycus and his cranes, the 
scene of which also is laid at Corinth. 


25 


16 HERODOTUS 


asioas’ aelaas &é inredéxero éwuTiv xatepydcacGas Kad rotor 
éaeNOety yap ndovay eb pédrovey axovoerbar tod apiotov dvOpe- 
Tov aodod, avaywpnoas éx THs mpvpyns és péonv véa Tow &e 
évouvra Te Tacay Ti» oxeuvny Kat NaPovTa THy xOapny, oTayTa ey 
totot édwrlorct Sefer Oeiy vopav tov SpOrov" redXevravras Se Tov 
vopou, pias pw és Tv OddAaccay éauvToV ws elye oly TH oKEVT 
mdony Kart rovs pev asromdéery és KopewvOov tov 82, deriva Aéyovcr 
inronaPovra éFevetxas érri Talvapov aroBavra 8é avrov yopéew 
és Kopwlov ov rz oxevg™ ral airicopevoy anmnyéerOas Tay TO 
yeyovis’ ITepiavdpov $é ire driatins ’Aplova pev dv dudranh eyew 
ovdayn periévra, avaxos Sé Eye Tav tropOuéov ws Se dpa 
Tapetvas avrovs, AnOevras toropéecOae ei te Néyouey trepl ’Aplo- 
vos’ hapévon Se exclvov ws ein te cas mept Itarhp, cal pov od 
mpnocovra Alrrovey év Tdpavri, éripavival odu* tov ’Apiova 
@otrep éywv éEerndnce nal tous, éxmdayévras ox eyew art 
éXeyyopévous apvéecOar. taita pév vv KoplvOtol re nat AéoBroe 
Aéyousw nal *Aplovés dors avdOnua** yddrKcov ov péya eri 
Tawdpg, émi Serdivos éreav avOpwros. 

‘Advarrys S¢ 6 Avdds tov pos Midnolous rodepov Sevelxas, 


51 yéuow roy Spbiov, “the réveillée.’’ 
The use of the article points to a well- 
known air (or, more properly, chant), one 
of the forms of the ‘‘ Doric mode.”” The 
same air is meant in Aisca. Pers. 389: 
BpOsoy ayrnAdAatery hxé. See Smith’s Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Latin Antiquities, 
under the word Music, p. 628, and that of 
Biography and Mythology, under the word 
Terpander. 

82 by TH oxevq. See note 80. 

83 dvaxés txew. See note on viii. 109. 

4 driparqval cgi. This sudden appa- 
rition of Arion in Ais sacred gard is an 
essential part of the original . Hence 
the legend which, under the influence of 
the monument at Tsenarum, made him 
land there, is obliged to make him travel 
all through Peloponnese civ tf oxeuj, 
and on arriving at Corinth be kept in 
custody by Periander. 

83 "Aplovos dyd@nua, ‘an offering set 
up dy Arion.” In the time of Pavusa- 
Nias (iii. 25, 7) the human figure was 
said to be that of Arion himself. With 
regard to the group, it has been consi- 
dered with great probability to have been 
really set up in commemoration of the 


colony sent out from Lacedsemon to Ta- 
rentum under Phalantus, which sailed 
from Teenarum. It appears in the Taren- 
tine coins and the Methymnzan also, and 
symbolically represents an Achseo-Dorian 
colony sent out by sea, the dolphin being 
the representative of Poseidon, the citha~ 
rist of Apollo the Dorian deity (sce note 
on viii. 41). In the temple at Delphi 
there was a figure group placed there by 
the Tarentines in commemoration of a vic- 
tory gained by them over their barbarous 
neighbours the Peucetians. Among the 
combatants were Taras, the eponymous 
hero of Tarentum, and Phalantus, and “not 
far from the latter’’ (says PAUSANIAS, X. 
13. 10) ‘“‘ Phalantus’s dolphin ; for, before 
he went to Italy, Phalantus was shipwreck- 
ed in the Crisssean sea, and they say he was 
carried by a dolphin to shore.” A simi- 
lar tradition with regard to the body of 
Melicerta existed at the Isthmus of Co- 
rinth. It was said to have been brought 
thither by a dolphin, and buried by Sisy- 
phus, who instituted the Isthmian games 
at the tomb in honour of Melicerta, under 
the name of Paleemon (PausaNn. ii. 1, 3). 





CLIO. I. 25—27. 17 


perérretta réedeuTG, Bacthevoas erea énta nal wevTiKxoyta. dy- Halyattes 
1 3 \ \ a , e a 9 , dics after 
€Onxe 6€ éxpuyav thy vodcor, Sevrepos otros Tis otelns Tavrys és reigning 
Aeros xpirijpd” te dpyipeoy péyay Kal trroxpyrnp.ov ody- a eae 
peov xoddrov, Oéns afov Sia mrdvrev trav dv Aerotos dvabn- ssocosatt 


patev, Tavcou rod Xlov troinpa*’: 85 povvos 5) wrévrov vO pa- a 
mov adnpou KodAnow éFevpe. 


TeXeurncavros &¢ ‘Aduarrem é£edé£aro tiv Bactdntny Kpotoos 26 


6 ‘Adudrrew, éréwy doy Hrscinu wevre wad tpijxovta: 85 52 “EDX2}- ribet 
vor mperac éreOnxaro Edeclocs. evOa bh oi ‘Edéovot™ o- thirty ges . 
MéopKeopevot Ur auto, avélecay tiv wow Ty Apréwds é&- ral 


awavres éx Tov vnod ayouwdlov és TO Tetyos’ dots Se pera£d ris re rere 

Wadaths Todos” f) Tore érrodsopxéero nal Tod ynod, érra orddso4, under the 

mpwrovot wey 52) rovroos éreyelpnoe 6 Kpoicos’ pera 8, év pépet nears 

exdorooe Iwvev te xa Aiodéwv, GNowot Gras airlas éripépor ie con 
tinen 

dé abrav Kai daira émiptpwv. ‘Ns 8¢ dpa of dv rH’ Aoly"EX- 27 

Anves Kateartpadharo és dopou atrayaryny, To éevOcirev érrevoee véas diet 


Artemis ; 
Tov wey eduvato pélovas trapevpiaxe, péCova ETALTUBMEVOS, TOLL States, He 
, 9 , A“ , f € / 8 
Toincapevos emiyeipcew toics vncustycy eovrwy Sé oF Tavrwy ing the 


8 és AeAgots xpnrijpa. The compa- 
rison of this with that in i. 20, 
Acagay olda ey obra dxobcas -yevéobat, 
seems to show plainly that the story of 
Halyattes’s campaigns against Miletus 
rests on the traditional narrative of a 
Delphic cicerone. 

8? TAatxov tov Xlov wolnua. This 
artist is placed by the chronologers at 
latest in n.c.677. See Siriie (Catalogus 
Artificum v. Glaucus). The statement 
of Herodotus may be reconciled with this 
date, and with the chronology commonly 
assigned to Halyattes, by supposing the 
pedestal here spoken of to have been 
made before the reign of Halyattes, and 
to have come into that monarch’s posses- 
sion. But it is per more natural tosup- 
posethat the Delphians of Herodotus’stime 
attributed the work to Glaucus from his 
great reputation as an artist. The expres- 
sion, 7 TAatxou réxyn, was in the time of 
Prato (Phedon. § 132) a proverbial one, 
applied to every thing requiring an extraor- 
dinary amount of skill. See note oni. 51. 
Pavsanias (x. 16, 1) describes the work 
in question. It appears to have been a 
hollow truncated pyramid, of which the 
sides were composed of strips of iron, that 
apperently wound obliquely up from the 


VOL. I. 


bottom to the top (like the reliefs on the 
column of Trajan). On this fillet were 
various figures; among others, insects and 
plants (HEGESANDER ap. Atheneum, V. 
p- 210) in relief, not attached by any me- 
chanical means, such as pins, but soldered 
in, so that the whole formed one solid mass, 
although the figures had been wrought se- 


parately. 

88 ds 3h ‘EAAfvoy.... EvOa 3h of 
*Epéoto:. The particle 8} serves here the 
purpose of insulating the attention of the 
reader, and directing it to the Ephesians 
among all the other people, and, as re- 
gards the Ephesians themselves, to the 
particular fact of their dedicating them- 
selves formally to Artemis by the device 
related. See the note 6, above. It will 
be observed that, of the whole con- 

uest of the Asiatic Greeks by Croesus, 
this is the only detail mentioned. This 
fact is scarcely an exception to the re- 
mark in note 52 on i. 13, if it be 
taken to be a part of the general history 
of Croesus, the whole of which seems 
evidently to proceed from a Delphic source. 
But at any rate it is a temple tradition. See 
note on § 92, rg "AwdAAwn TE "lopnyly. 

89 ris wadaijs wéAvos. See note on 
i. 150, &3¢ dxéBador. 
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aie ‘by érolwwv és on vavirany inv, ot pev Blavra” Néyoves riv Tpupéa 


en aot e 
Seven 


and makes 
an alliance 
with such 
of them as 
are Ionians. 


28 


Extent of 
the Lydian 
empire. 


dmixépevov és Zapodus of Sé Turtaxoy tov Muridnvaiov, eipo- 
pévou Kpoicov ef re ely vewrepov trept ri “EXddbda, etrrovta tdde 
xataravoa, tiv vavirnyiny “@ Bacided, vncutat troy cup- 
aveovrat puplny, és Zdpdis te nal él ae Byovres év vO oTparev- 
ecOa.”* Kpoicov 8 édrricavra éyeev Exeivoy adnGéa eitreiy “ at 
yap tobro Geol rroinceay emt yooy vncwrnat, eOciy éml Avddy 
maioas abv farmoo":” tov $e, wrodaBovTa ddvar “® Ba- 
ctred, rpoOvpws por halveat ebEacOar vncwras irmevopévous 
NaBety ev aprelpp, oixéta edrrrivwy vnowras” Se ti Soxéess [ev- 
xecOas] Aro, [%,] erred Te Taysota ervOovTo ce pédXOVTA ert 
opict vavirnyéecOas véas, NaBety apwpevor Avdodrs ev Oadrdoon, 
iva inrép Tay év TH Ireipw oiKnpévov “EXAHvev tlowyral ce, TOUS 
av SovrAmcas eyes” ;” xdpra te noOivar Kpoicov r@ émidoyy, 
Kal oi (rpordvéws yap Sofas réyew) revPopevoy rravcacbar Tis 
vaurrnyins Kat obra Totas tas vicous olwnpévoict “Iwos Eqwilnv 


ouvednxaro. 


Xpovov é érvywopévov, nal xareotpappévov oyedov wdvrov 
Trav évros “Advos totapod olxnuévor mr yap Kirixov xat 


Avxiwy, rods adXous ravras tw 


8° of uly Blayra.... of 88 Mirraxdy 
roy MuriAnvaioy. See note on ii. 160, 
éx) rotroy 8h roy Vayu. 

9! én) Avday waidas oby Irroiwi. The 
cavalry was the strong arm of the Lydians 
at this time (see i. 79). Hence the Ly- 
cians and Cilicians, the nature of whose 
country was unfavourable to cavalry ope- 
rations, alone of all the nations of Lower 
Asia escaped being subdued by them 
(i. 28). Homer gives the epithet frro- 
Kopveral to the Mezeonians tt x. 431), 
who were identical with the Lydians. 
Bee i. 7, above. 

2 ynoibras .... 8ovAdécas Exeis. This 
passage is an extremely obscure one, and 
no attempts which have been made to ex- 
plain it, or to emend it without violent 
change, appear satisfactory. The read- 
ing evo. rests on too strong MSS 
authority to be rejected. dpuic0a: would 
give a very good sense and a construc- 
tion without any harshness ; but it is dif. 
ficult to conceive that in this case any 
copyist should have altered it into dpdé- 
pevot. The most plausible change which 
I can suggest is to strike out the words 


éwuT@ elye Kataotpeyrapevos 6 


eSxeo8a: and %. The words rf S8oxeis 
BAA refer to olxdra @Anl(wy, and the 
whole sentence with the above omissions 
may be thus rendered: “and what else 
do you think that the islanders look for’’ 
(other than what is likely to happen, 
viz. the utter annihilation of Croesus’s 
fleet] ‘‘the instant they heard that you 
were going to build a fleet to attack 
them,—with their ardent wishes that they 
might only fall in with Lydians afloat, to 
requite you on behalf of the Hellenic 
settlers on the main, whom you have en- 
slaved?”’ If the text originally ran thus, 
a copyist may have added 4 e&xeoda in 
the margin, imagining that this, and not 
4 olxéra éani(eyv, was the ellipse to be 
supplied, and thus possibly the words may 
have crept into the text. 

83 8ovAdcas &xeis. On this combina- 
tion of the aorist participle with the verb 
Exw, see MATTHIa (Gr. Gr. § 559). It 
may be remarked that in it appears the 
first germ of the idiom common to all 
modern languages, of using the verb which 
signifies ‘‘ to have’’ as an n auxiliary. 

’ 


CLIO. I. 28—30. 19 


Kpoioos eiol Sé olde, Avdoi™, Ppiryes, Mucol, Mapiavduvol, Xd- 

AuBes, TTadrayoves, Oprixes, of Quvoi re xat BiOuvol, Kapes, 

*Iwves, Awprées, Atodécs, IIduduroe xateotpappévov 8é Tovrwy, Rd 

kal mpoceructapévov Kpoicov Avdoict, dmiuvéovras és Sdpois Siena 
dxpatotoas whovrep Gddot Te of Trdvtes ex THs ‘EAAd80s copioral, the other 
of Tovrov Tov ypovoy Ervryyavoy éovTes, WS ExagTos AUTAY aTrUKVEOLTO, Rages by 
xar 7 ral Zorwv™ avjp’ APnvaios, ds’ APnvaiocer vosous eedevoact 
qrowmoas, amrednunoe rea Séxa xara Oewpins mpopacw éxrdooas, 
iva 89 py Twa THY vopwv avayxacO7R rNdoat TaVv Eero": avrot 
yap ov« olol re heavy avro Trotjoas AOnvatov spxiovcs yap peyd~ 
oot Kareiyovro, Séxa srea ypncecOat voporst Tovs dv opt FOwy 
Gira. Abra 8) dy TotTav Kab ris Oewpins exdnujnoas 6 Zorwov 30 


% AvBof. It appears strange that this Tarca (Solon. § 27) speaks of those who 


nation should be included among the 
number of those who had been subdued 
by Croesus, as they constituted his here- 
ditary subjects. is difficulty may be 
got over by supposing that the catalogue 
of the whole of the subjects of the Lydian 
monarchy is intended to be given. But 
the details of this list present consider- 
able difficulty. The Chalydes do not fall 
within the limit of the Halys. And from 
the geographical position of Pamphylia 
it is difficult to suppose that it can have 
been subdued, while both Lycia and Ci- 
licia remained independent. Is it 
sible that we have here a list of the na- 
tions of which the traffic passed through 
Sardis, and that the transit-dues were, 
in an Asiatic monarchy, represented as 
tribute ? If so, the steel-manufactures 
from the Chalybes would account for that 
tribe being enumerated among the de- 
pendencies. It will be observed that 
Pamphylians stand in the list after the 
Hellenic tribes. In the army of Xerxes 
they were armed in the Hellenic fashion 
(vii. 91), a circumstance which seems to 
indicate considerable commercial inter- 
course with Hellenic traders, even if they 
were not themselves partially hellenized. 

"5 gopioral, ‘sages ;’’ the original 
sense of the word, in which Herodotus 
always employs it. See note 99, below, 
for the staple of their ‘‘ wisdom.” 

96 cal 8h) Kal XdrAwy. Considerable 
pains have been taken by chronologers to 
get over the difficulty occasioned in the 
arrangement of their dates by this reputed 
conversation of Solon with Croesus. Pxru- 


on this score had considered the story as 
fictitious. He adds: é¢ye 38 Adyor f- 
Sotor ofrw xal rorobrous udprupas Exovra 
xat—d pei(dsy éori—apéwovra T6 X6- 
Awvos Het, xal ris éxelyou pey 
obyns Kai coplas Bgtov of pot Soxne mask: 
veabat perio’ riot Aeyoudvos 
xavdacy, obs puploc Siopbovwres &xpe 
ofpepov eis obey adrots dyodcyovmevoy 
Stvayra: xaracrioa Tas ayTivoylas. It 
is quite certain that the same sense of 
ethopoeic propriety which prevailed with 


Plutarch exercised very many times more | 


influence in the time of Herodotus, and 
if taken into account by commentators 
would save much trouble incurred in the 
vain attempt to give historical exactness 
to statements where a historical exactness 
was never contemplated. 

9? say Eero. This expression (as also 
Ora: in the next sentence) is considered 
to be a violation of the rule that Getva: 
yépoy is the proper phrase in the case of 
a legislator who frames a law, and 6éc0a: 
yépov in that of the people which accepts 
and ratifies it. But the exception is 
more apparent than real. If Solon had 
been framer of a constitution for another 
state than the one of which he himself 
was a citizen, the middle voice would 
have been undoubtedly . inappropriate. 
But the reverse is suggested. by its use on 
this occasion. The historian. sinks the fact 
of Solon having originated the code in 
that of his having, as one of the people, 
put himself under it, and therefore says, 
not “ framed,” but “ got 

98 xa) 3h xal, Sea note 6,.abave. 
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20 HERODOTUS. 
His conver- elvexen, és Alyurrrov dmixero wapa “Apacw, Kat 8) xar™ és 
Cresuz. Jdpodis nape Kpotcow darixdpevos 5é éfewlfero ev roicw Ba- 
ciAntoot td rob Kpolcou pera 8&2, hyuépn tplty 4 rerdprn, Ke- 
Nevcavtos Kpoloov, rov Zodwva Oepdrrovres mepuyyoy xata Tovs 
O@noavpovs, nad éredelxyvvcay mavra éovra peyada te nat ddBia 
Genodpevoy Sé uy Ta TravTa Kai oxelrdpevov, Ss of KaTda Katpoy 
Hv, elpero 6 Kpoicos rdde “ Eeive 'AOnvaie, map’ peas yap epi 
aéo Noyos atrixrat TrodNOs, Kal coins civexey tis ans” Kal mraA- 
yys, @s pirocodéwy yhy troddAtw Oewpins elverey erredndvOas viv 
ay lwepos crreipecOai pos ernrde, et teva dn wrdvrov eldes ABud- 
rarov ;” 6 pey erirllwy elvar avOpwrav oASustaros, Tadta érret- 
pwra: Torwv Sé ovdey troGerrevaas ara TH ae PNT ALEVOS, 
He thinks Aéyeu “@ Baorred, TédXov ‘APnvaioy” arroBwvpacas 5é Kpotcos 
pice ey ° 4rd NeyOev, elpero émiotpepéws'”+ “ xoin™ 8% xpivers Téddov 
Eadnoem elyat oABuoratov ;” 6 &é ele “ Té\Xg, Tobro yey, TIS TroALOS ED 
man; 


Hhaeovons, waldes Foav xanrol re xayaol, cal ode elde Grace téxva 
dwyevoueva xal mdvra trapapeiayra: rovto Se, Tov Biov ev 
qxovTe'™, ws Ta Tap piv’, redXeuT) Tov Riou Naympotatn ér- 
eyévero yevopevns yap "A@nvaioet payns mpos Tovs dotuyelrovas 


ev ’Endevoivu', BonOyoas Kat 


8° gogins ris ofs. The quality which 
is denoted by this word, from which, as 
implying its possession, the word co¢:- 
ote was derived, is well described by a 
passage in PLUTARCH (Themist. § 2), 
who, speaking of Mnesiphilus the Phrea- 
rian, from whom Themistocles derived 
much instruction, describes him as ofre 
pirropos Syros obre Tay puomdy KrAnOdy- 
Tov diroadpuy, GAL Thy TéTE KaAOU- 
péyny codlay, odcavy 8¢ Berydrynra 
woAitschy Kal Spacrhpioy obveciy, 
dxcrhdeupa rerompdvou, xa) diagd(ovros 
Sowrep alpeow dx diadoxiys &xd Zravos 
hy of pera ravra Suaymais pltarres 
réxvas Kal perayeydyres ard Trav wpd- 
kewoy rhy bonnow ex) robs Adyous co- 
g:ot a) xpoonyopedOncay. This is almost 
what AnisToTLE (Nicom. Ethic. 
vi. p. 1140, B. line 5) defines ¢péynois to 
be, viz. dts GAnOhs pera Adyou xpaxt 
wep) Te dvOpéry dyabd. Acoosliogly he 
considers ¢pérycis to be the especial 
quality of the statesman. See below, 
note on ii. 49, copioral. 
100 eIpero émiorpepées, ‘took him up 


Tpory Twojaas Toy TodEwloy, 


shortly with the question.”” See note on 
Vili. 62, Aéyeor paAAoy éweorpaypudva. 

101 «oly. Understand é3¢, “on what 
sort of principle.” 

102 sep Blov ed ficovrs. Compare viii. 
LIL, 37: Oecy Xpnordy ed Fuxorer. 

103 &s ra wap’ 7piy, “‘as fortanes go 
with us,” the standard of wealth being 
very different in Lydia. 

104 wpds rots dorvyelrovas év *EA 
giv. It seems quite a gratuitous eres: 
sition that the battle here spoken of must 
have been against the Megarians, merely 
because the time in which Athens and Eleu- 
sis were rival neighbours lies far back in 
antiquity. There is no question that at one 
time there was hostility between them ; 
and probably border fends continued long 
after a union had been partially ce- 
mented. The Tellus of the story may 
really have been slain in one of these. 
But it is quite plain that, of the tale which 
Herodotus relates, the personal distinctions 
of the individual concerned must have 
constituted the main thread. The barrow 
near Athens gave a locality for his death ; 
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aréOave cdduora: Kai puv "A@Onvaios Snpooln te Eapay avrod 
Tiprep é1rece, nat éripnoay peyddws.” 

‘Qs 8 1a xara tov TéddXxov'™ ampoerpéparo 6 Sodwv Tov 
Kpotooy eitras trod\dd te Kat 6dBra, éreipwra riva sah id per 
éxeivoy ior; Soxéwy mayyu devrepela yav atccc0a, 6 Se elire 

“ KyXé0Py te xat Birwva’ rtovrowws yap, eodor yévos *Apryelot, 
Bios te dapxéwy trv Kal mpds tobt@ popyn cepatos Toinde 
aceOrodopos te auporepas cpolws joav, xa 57) nad réyerar 5de 
6 Néryos’ dovons dpris TH” Hpn rotor’ Apyelotos, Eee ravras TH 
pnrépa abriov Cevryet xoptrOivat és 7d ipow ot Sé ode Boes ex Tod 
aypov ov trapeylvovro ev Opn’ éxxdniopevor Se TH @pn’”* of venvias, 
wrobuvres avtot ind thy CevyAmy eldxov tiv dpakay, érl Tis 
apdkéns 56 ode dyéeto 4 pprnp: cradlous 8é révre wal reccepd- 
xovra Staxopicavres atrixovro é 76 ipov' taira Sé ogi Troijoace 
Kat Oecios iro Tis Tavnyipis TeXevTH TOU Blov aplorn éreyé- 
vero: OuédeFé re ev tavrotct 6 Beds, ds Gpewov ein avOpwr@ TeE- 
Ovavat paddrov } dew" "Apyeion pev yap weptotavtes éuaxd- 
pitoyv Trav venviewy thy pwoynv ai de “Apyeias ray pntépa adran, 
olwy réxveoy éxvpnoe 1 Se puayrnp treptyapis doboa Te Te Epyp Kat 
Th ony, oraca dvtlov tod aydduatos ebyeto Knréo8i' re xat 
Bérou, toier éwuris téevoict, of pv ériunoay, peyddws, Sodvas 
tiv Oeov 16 avOpwr@ tuxeiv dpioroyv dor peta tavtny 88 THY 
evynv, os Evody Te Kal evoynOnoav, kataxownGévres ev alte TP 
ip@ ot venvias oixére avéornoay, adr év rédes ToUTY Exyovro* 
‘Apyeios dé oes eixovas Tromodpevor avéfecav és Aedpovs'”, 
@s> avdpav apiorwy yevopévav.” 


but who the dorvyefroves may have been that Trophonius and Agamedes, who were 


which he repulsed was a very unim- 


t matter. 
res Ta ward toy Téddoy, “ Tellus and 
aoe suxaalaies 32 +7 Spy, “ under ne- 
cessity in the matter of the time,” 
literally, “shut out from other courses.” 
Herodotus uses the word ddpyeoGa: in 
the same manner, vii. 189 : fGavra dvay- 
xaln diépyopas yropny dwodéfacbas éx{- 
Povey; ix. LLL: bd Tod vdpou étepyd- 
pevos. 
107 reOydvas padAdov 2 (dew. PINDAR 
in a work now lost (seo PLuTARcH, 
Consolat. ad <Apolion. p. 109) related 


the builders of the pentalithal adytum in 
the Delphic temple (Stern. Byzanr. v. 
AeAgof), requested a reward from the 
deity. He told them that he would give 
them one in seven days’ time, and in the 
mean time desired them to indulge in fes- 
tivity. On the seventh night they went to 
bed, and never woke again. The ethopceic 
identity of this legend with that given by 
Herodotus is patent. See note 116, below. 

108 KrdoB:. See note 182, below. 

109 dydOecay és AcAgots. The statues 
were probably of brass. In the temple 
of Apollo Lycius at Argos there was a 
group in mardle, apparently a bas-relief, 


31 
and next to 
Tellus he 
ae Cleobis 
and Biton 
of Argos. 


32 


Croesus is 
offended, 
and Solon 
urges the 
uncertainty 
of human 


prosperity. 


22 HERODOTUS 


Zdrav pév &) evdarpovlns Sevrepeta Eveuwe tovrowst. Kpotcos 
dé omepyOels elrre “aw Ecive "APnvaie, 7 Se huetépn evdarpovin 
otro Tot airéppimtas és TO pndev, woTe ovde Wiwréwv avdpav 
aflous juéas éerrolncas ;” 6 Se elrre “@ Kpoice, ériustdpevov pe 
TO Ocioy wav éov POovepdy re xal Tapayades '”, érreipwrds avOpw- 
anlov mpryyparwy tép.; év yap Te paxp@ ypovm"* odd pév 
dors Wéew Ta pn tus eOédet, TrodrAd Sé Kai trabdew. és yap 
éBdopnjxovra érea ovpov ris Cons avOpwmr@ tpotlOnpe otros eovres 
évavrol éBdoprKxovta, tapéyovra Hpépas Sunxoclas Kal mrevra~ 
xioyirtas cat Siopupias [éuBorluou pnvos pi) ywopuévov. ef Se 
on Berne: Tovrepov Tay éréwy pmvi paxpoTepoy yiverOat, iva 52 
ai Opas cupBalvwor trapayivopevas es To Séov, pefves ev Trapa Ta 
éS8opunxovra Erea of EuBorspoe ylvovrar rpinxovra mrévre’ nyépat 
dé dx Trav pnvev tovrwy, yidvat twevrnxovta’”.| rouréav [rad 
aTractoy jyepéav, Tov és Ta EBSounKovTa Erea eoveéwy trevrh- 
xovta Kai Sunxoolov nad éEaxioyidkov nal Svopuptéwy], % érépn 
avréwy tH érépy yépy Td Tapdrray ovdey suotoy mpordyer 


representing the same subject, and in- 
cluding the car with the priestess in it 
(PAUSANTAS, ii. 20,5). But in the time 
of Solon no statues existed in any other 
material than wood or hammered metal. 
In illustration of the accuracy of temple 
traditions respecting statues, it may be 
instructive to observe on the present oc- 
casion that, in this same temple of the 
Lycian Apollo at Argos, there was a 
figure of a man (said to be Biton) 
carrying a bull on his shoulders, and, 
according to the fiction of Lycras of 
Naucratis, this commemorated a feat of 
Biton’s in carrying a bull from Argos to 
Nemea on the occasion of a feast to Zeus. 
But, in the time of Pausantas, the Ar- 
gives themselves took a very different 
view of the matter, and burnt fire before 
the figure, which they professed to repre- 
sent Phoroneus, who in the Argive tra- 
ditions took the place of Prometheus as 
the bestower of that element upon man- 
kind (ii. 19, 5). 

110 7 Ocioy way ddby pOovepdy re Kal 
Tapaxwdes. See note on iii. 40. 

Nl gy +rG@ paxp@e xpdéve, “ in the long- 
run.” Compare Sopx. Ajac. 646: 

&xay@’ 5 paxpbs xavaplOunros xpdvos 

ote 7 bSnAa Kal pavévra xpbrreras. 

112 Jt is agreed on all hands that this 


computation of time by Solon is utterly 
erroneous; but whether this arises from a 
corruption of the MSS, or from a misun- 
derstanding on the part of Herodotus, is 
not clear. The former hypothesis is ren- 
dered more probable by the circumstance, 
that PLurarcs, in the tract De Malig- 
nitate Herodoti, does not censure this 
most patent error. It seems not unlikely 
that the difficulty mainly arises from the 
incorporation into the text of a marginal 
calculation made by an ignorant reader, 
who, being forgetful of the fact that He- 
rodotus here (as he does in iii. 90, and as 
he praises the Egyptians for doing in ii. 4) 
es the year to consist of 360 days, 
and, knowing the practice of the Athenians 
to correct their year (which was a lunar 
one) by the interpolation of a supple- 
mentary month, wrote in the margin the 
rt which has been printed between 
rackets. This supposition is strengthened 
by the clause, fva 8) al Spa: cupPalvec: 
wapaywépeva: és 7d Séov: for the inter- 
calary month, which did effect this end in 
the Athenian calendar, would only in- 
crease the divergency if interpolated as 
the text requires. For a full explanation 
of the necessity of an intercalary month 
and of its operation, see Excursus at the 
end of this book. 
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aphyua. ovTw wy, ® Kpoice, ray éort avOpwros cuppopy. eyor 
5 od nal mrovréew pev péya halvea, xal Bactreds elvat Tro\rN@y 
avOparray éxeivo Se 76 ciped pe, ovKM oe eyw Ey, Tply dy 
TEMEUTHOAVTA KAAwS TOV ai@va TUOwpAL. ob yap ToL O péya 
wrovar0s' wadrov Tod é7’ Tpépny Exovros ONBiwrepos eos, eb 
py of téyn énlototro, mavTa Kaha Eyovta TedevTiGaL ev TOV 
Blov. roddol pév yap Cdrdovror avOpwrrwv avorPui eiot Tod- 
Aol Sé petpios eyorres Biov edruyéess 6 pév 89 péya TrovCWS, 
avorfuios 82, dvoice mpoéyet Tod evruxyéos povvoiss’ otros 5é Tob 
mNovciov Kat avonPlov trordotor 6 ev eribuplny exterdécat Kar 
Grnv peyddnv mpocrecovoay éveixat Suvatwrepos’ 6 be Towwibe 
mpoéye. éxelvou arny pev Kal ériBuylny ovx spoiws Suvarés 
éxeiv@ éveixat, tabra $é 7 evtvyly of dairepvxer dmrnpos Sé éo7l, 
avovoos, avrabis Kxaxav, edtrau, evesdys* ef S€ pds TovTOLoL &rt 
TeXeuTHoE. TOY Blov ev, ovTos éxeivos Tov ov Eyteis SABuos 
xexrnoba. akis éore aplvy & dy rerevticy, émioyéew, pde 
caréew xo S\Biov ard evrvyéa™. Ta wdvta péy vv tadra 
ou ety avOpwrrov éovra advvarov éort, @aoTrep yaopn ovdeula 
Katapkéee wavra éwuTh wapéyovca, GNA Gro pev exer ETépov 
dé dridéerav 4) 82 dv ra wreiora syn, apiorn airy ds 88 xai 
avOparov capa éy ovdéey abtapxés dotu 16 pev yap Exel, AAdov 
dé évdeés eorte bs 8 Ay abrav wrelota eywv Siaterép, kat recra 
TedeuTijon edbyapletws tov Blov, obtos rap éuol™ 7d obvoua 


118 of ydp rot b wéya wAotcws. The 
remainder of Solon’s speech shows strik- 
ingly the influence exerted by the sophis- 
tical dwiBel{e:s which began to be so 
fashionable in the time of our author. It 
is a washy essay on the contrast between 
the wAoécws and the evruxis, and might 
have proceeded from the mouth of Prota- 
goras, or Hippies, or any other of the 
epysyyntal Adywy alluded to by Euripides 
in the passage quoted in the next note. 
A similar sophistical performance in the 
character of Croesus may be seen in iii. 
§ 36. The words which PLaro pute into 
the mouth of Hippias, the celebrated so- 
phist, admirably describe the type of that 
style of composition: «al val pa AP, & 
Xéxpares, wepl ye émirndeundrwy Kxarov 
& xph roy vdov exirndedew, For: pos wepi 
ab’ray mdyxatos Adyos ovyxeluevos, Kal 
BAAws eb Siaxeluevos nal rots dyduacs. 


xpdoxnua 8é pol éor: nad dpxh rodde 
Tts TOU Adyou' éreidh 4 Tpola frAw, Aéyes 
5 Adyos Sr: NeowrdAenos Néoropa Epoiro 
mwoid éort Kadd emirndetpara, & by ris 
éxirndetoas véos dy ebdonxiydraros yé- 
yorros pera ravra 8h Aéywy dorly 6 
Néorwp xal dworibduevos abre xduwokva 
vépina nad wdyKaAa. (Hipp. Maj. p. 286.) 

114 26. GAA’ ebruxéa. Compare Eurir. 
Ded. 1225: 


Ta Oynra 8 ob viv apwroy fryotpas oKidy. 
008" dy tpdcas elroy To’s copobs Bpotay 
Soxotwras elvas kal peptyynras Adywr, 
totrous peylorny pwplay dprAroxdyew 
Oynray yap obSels eoriy ebSalpeoy drfhp: 
SABou 3 eripbvdvros evruydorepos 

BAAou yévorr’ hy BAAOs, evdaluov 8 dy of. 


1S gap’ duol, “in my judgment.’ 
Compare iii. 160, wapd Aapely xpirf. 


33 


He is sent 
away in dis- 
favour. 


34 


Croesus 
dreams that 
his son will 
be slain by 
@ pointed 
weapon; . 
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HERODOTUS 


TovTo, ® Bactnred, Slxatds eore dépecOas, axoréew 82 pn Trays 
TOS ypHpatos THY TeXevTHY'® KH aroBHceETaL Toddoio’ yap 51) 
trrobdéfas SrBov 6 Oeds, wpoppifous avérpefe.” Taidta Nyov re 
Kpoicp ob xws oivre éyapilero, ovre Norvyou pu Tromadpevos ovde- 
vos arroméwrerat, xdpra Sofas apabéa'’ elvar, 85 Ta mapeovra 
ayaba perels TH TeMeuTHY TavTos YphuaTos Opav éxédeve. 


Mera &¢ Jorwva oiyopevoy'" 


» rae ex Oeod véweois peydry 


Kpoicow (a> eixdoas, Sri evopsoe éwvrov elvar avOperrayv didy- 
Tov oABusrator) avtixa Sé ot ebSovrt éréaorn Sverpos, 8s of Tiy 
GdnOntny pave TOV pedArOvT@y yevécOar Kaxav Kata Tov Traida. 
joav 5¢ t@Kpoicw Svo rraides, rav obrepos pev SiépOapro, (Hv yap 
51 xodos™’,) 6 8é érepos trav HrAlkwv paxp@ Ta TavTa TpaTos 


16 gxowdew 82 xph wavTds xphyaros 
Thy rexeurhy. This is the most general 
form of the celebrated ethical sentiment 
attributed to Solon, which in its more 
practical shape forms the beginning of 
one of Sophocles’s plays (Trachiniw) and 
the end of another (Ccdipus Tyrannus). 
It bas been supposed that the historian 
actually derived the sentiment from the 
writings of the poet; and, if there were 
no alternative between adopting this view 
and accepting this narrative in the text as 
8 faithful historical record, the suppo- 
sition would certainly be the more toler- 
able of the two courses. But there can 
be little doubt that gnomic sentiments of 
this kind had been the common property 
of the Hellenic people for two or three 
centuries before the Peloponnesian war. 
They were attributed in common belief to 
one or other of the wise politicians who 
had gained reputation as cogol ; and some- 
times transmitted through the medium of 
fables (4wdAcyo:), sometimes embodied in 
narratives of which the dramatis per- 
sone were historical or mythological per- 
sonages. See note 107, above. Some 
of them were inscribed in the vestibule 
of the temple at Delphi. Two of them, 
Mysty d&yay and I've: cairoy, are men- 
tioned by PLatTo (Protag. p. 342), who 
says, half in jest, that the so-called 
Seven Sages contributed each one as an 
offering to the god. Another favourite 
method of giving them publicity was to 
inscribe them on the Herme, which were 
placed in the streets. Thus we have 
pyijpa 68° ‘Iwxdpxyou: oreixe Blxaia ppo- 
yey and priya 768° ‘Inwdpxou ph plrov 
diawdra. Aristotle made a collection of 


these proverbs, which is unfortunately 
lost. He is said to have regarded them 
as fragmentary remains of ancient wis- 
dom that had been swept away in the 
great revolutions of the human species, 
and as owing their own preservation to 
their brevity and pregnancy. See the note 
on § 155. 

17 &uadda. Gaisford and one MS 
(S) dua6hs. The sentence is a very ob- 
scure one from the confusion of the con- 
struction, if it be not corrupt. The 
subject of é¢xapi(ero is Solon; that of 
éwordéuwera:, Croesus. The middle form 
implies a neglect on the part of the 
monarch, “ has him sent away.”’ 

118 pera ZdAwva olxduevoy. 
on ii. 147, and note 127, below. 

119 dy yap 3h xwpds. The rule has 
been laid down by Eustartaivs that by the 
word xe@ds the early Greek writers un- 
derstood a dumd person only, but that 
the later applied it also to denote a deaf 
one. Herodotus would be an exception 
to this rule, if the words d:epbapyévoy 
Thy axohy (which occur below, § 38) are 
genuine. But it seems not improbable 
that they are an interpretation by a com- 
mentator who took the word xepds in 
this place to mean deaf. It is quite 
clear from the story of the son mira- 
culously speaking (i. 85) that it was his 
dumbness which was his characteristic in 
the story concerning him. No doubt 
he might have been deaf too, as total 
deafness, when congenital, almost in- 
variably produces dumbness. But the 
rule of Eustathias seems to be only so far 
well founded, that in the early times 
xopds expressed that deficiency of per: 


See note 
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ovoua Sé of Ww “Arus: rovrov 5) ay tov “Aruy onpalves Te 
Kpotow 6 Svetpos, ws amrodées psy aixpy otdnpéy BrnOévra: 6 Se 
érel re e£eyépOn Kai éwut@ Noyoy Edwxe, xatappwdjacas Tov Svet- 
pov, dyetas pev T@ Trawdi yuvaixa: éwOora 5é orpariyéety piv TOV 
Avidy obdapy Ere eri rovotro mpipypya eEéreurre axovria 5é nal 
dopadtia Kai Ta Towra mdvra Toice ypéovras és qodepov av- 
Oparrrot, ex Tay avdpemvey éxxoulaas és Tos Oaddpous cuvévnce, 
pH Te ot” xpepapevov TO Twawdt euméon. “Exovtos 5€é of dv yepot 35 

Tod tratdos Tov ydpov, amixvéeras és Tas apdis avip cuppoph spacinatie 
éyopevos xa ob xabapds yeipas day’, Spvk pev yevep, yéveos 4% 


takes mesa- 
sures to 
vent the 
misfortune. 


ception which is exhibited by those who 
are both deaf and dumb, dveracOncla. 
(See Etymologicum Magnum, v. xeopdés). 
As dumbness is the most observable phe- 
nomenon arising out of this condition, 
the term at first always referred to this. 
Afterwards, when the want of perception 
came to be resolved into its component 
parts, xewpds was applied to the one or 
the other defect, because both were in- 
cluded in its original meaning of ‘ sense- 


120 of. The so-called pleonastic use of 
the pronoun may be expressed by the fa- 
miliar English, ‘‘lest he should Aave any 
thing hanging up fall upon the lad.” 

121 guupopy exduevos wal ob xabapds 
xeipas éév. These words describe the 
case of a person who had committed an 
involuntary homicide, and in conse- 
quence was a proper subject for the pro- 
cess Of purification and ultimate restora- 
tion to his civil rights; which would not 
be the case with a wilful murderer. The 
idea which formed the foundation of the 
whole ceremonial, was, that the blood of 
the slain man clave to the hand of the 
slayer (utoos), bringing a curse both upon 
himeelf and all who should hold any con- 
verse with him. The term which tech- 
nically expressed this condition was 7a- 
Aapvaios. Supposing the homicide to 
be of a kind falling short of wilful murder, 
the criminal betook himself to a neigh- 
bouring country and applied for protec- 
tion, not merely as an ordinary suppliant 
(ixérns), but as one seeking purification 
(xpoorpéwa:os). As converse with him 
would convey the contagion of his guilt, 
he uttered no words, but entered the 
house carrying an olive-branch tied with 
a fillet of wool, and took up his station at 
the hearth in silence. If the host chose 
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to comply with the mute 8 bee he was 
said to compassionate him (aideic@a:), but 
the two held no communication with one 
another until purification had taken place. 
The guest had food served to him at a 
separate table, and ate it in silence. 
Orestes (who is the mythological repre- 
sentative of a waAapyaios) thus describes 
his reception at Athens :— 

ol 8 Ecrxoy alBe Evia povorpdwe(d pos 
mapécxoy, olxey Brres dy Ta’Te oreyet, 
ovyp 8 erenrhvarr’ axdpeeynrdy pv’, Srws 
Sards yevoluny méuatdés 7 avréy Biya 


Kaye "EeAdyta: pew Edvous ob HElovy, 
Hr-your 88 ovyj xa8dxovy ode <iBdvas, 
péya orevd(ey, obvex” hv pntpds poveds. 
Evuaripipss, Ipk. Taur. 949, seqq. 

But after his purification, when he ap- 
pears at Athens before the statue of 
Athene (iscn. Eumenid. 445) seeking 
for further protection, the ban has been 
removed, and, although still a ixérns, he 
says of himself :— 
ovx elpl rpoorpdémaios, ovd tye: pbcos 
mpos xeipl TH uf Td ody eonudryy Bpéras’ 
Texphpior 88 ravdé cor Adgw péya: 

y elyas Toy wadauyaioy vdpos, 
is 7 dy apds dyBpds aluaros xa8apclou 
opaya) xabaiudiwos veoPhAou Boro. 
wdAva pbs hAAos rar’ ddiepdyeba 
atx: Kal Boroio: xa) purots wépors. 


The form of purification was for the sup- 
pliant to stand upon the fleece of a black 
sheep. A jet of blood from a young 
sucking-pig was made to fall upon his 
hand, and this was washed off into the 
fleece by a stream of water poured upon 
it. This symbolized the removal of blood- 
guiltiness, and the fleece with the blood 
Aduara) was buried in the earth. Miiller 
the whom this subject was first thoroughly 


E 


26 HERODOTUS 


Se rob Bacinlou rrapedOav 528 otros és ta Kpoloov oixla, xara 
yopous Tous érvywplovs xalapalou edéero kuphoay Kpoioos é pv 
éxdOnpe (ore 5¢ raparAnotn 7 xdBapors toics Avodoiat Kat Toict 
"EdrAnov) éret re 52 ta vomfopeva érroince 6 Kpoicos, éruv0a- 
veto oxdbev te xai rls ein”, Néywu Tade “ dvOportre, Tis TE éoyv Kal 
xb0ev ris Povylns Feov érloris éuol éyéveo ; tiva te avdpav %} 
yuvasxay epovevoas ;” 6 5a apelBero “am Bacwred, Topdiew pev 
Tod M Bea eips rats, obvopdtopas Se” Adpnatos: govevoas Se dded- 
gedy éuewurod aéxwv, wrdaperps éFeXnrapvos te b1rd Tod tratpds Kal 
éorepnuéves wravrav.” Kpoicos 5é pu apelBero roicde “ ay- 
Spay te dirwv truyyavers Exyovos cov, cal errjrvbas és pldous" 
Ga aunyavnces yphuatos ovdevos pévev ev hyuerépou'™.  cup- 
dopiy Se ravrny ws xovddrata hépwv xepdavéers wWretotoyv.” oO 
pev 8) Slavray elye év Kpoicov. . 
"Ev 5¢ rp atr@ ypivp tovre, &vy Tre Muclp Otripre"™ avos 
xphua yiveras peya’ éppedpevos S& obros éx Tod oljpeos TovTou Ta 
tav Mucayv epya Svapbelpecxe mrodddxt S¢ of Muaol én’ avrov 
éEeAObvres, troecxov pev ovdey xaxdv, Eacyov Sé mpos avtod 
téros 82, drrixopevor Tapa tov Kpoicoy trav Muowy dryyedou éde- 
you rade “& Baoired, bos yphpa péyiotov avepavn tpiv ev rH 
xoon, b> Ta Epya SiadGelpe rovrov mpoPvpecpevor édéewy ov 
SuvdueOar viv wv mpoadeopedd cev, tov waida iat Doyddas 
venvlas kal Kivas ouprréurras tiv, ds dv pv eberwpev ex Tis 
yepns.” ot perv bn Tovtwy édéovto: Kpoicos 5¢ pynpovedov rob 
évelpov Ta érrea Ereyé ode rade “trades pev répt Tod epod 2) 


36 
The ade 
sians 
for aide ve 
against a 
wild boar, 
which lays 
waste their 
fields. 


punoOiyre Ere ov yap dy spiv 


9 N A / e aA 
€oTl, Kal TavTd of vov pérew 


oupréupayus veoyauos Te yap 
Avddv pévrou reoydbas nai rd 


Kuvyyéoioy tay cuptrépayo, xa Staxededoouat toice iovet, elvat 


elucidated, in his edition of the Eume- 
nides) shows very clearly that the whole 
proceeding is one grafted on to the old 
Pelasgian worship of Demeter Erinys. A 
very beautiful description of the purifi- 
cation of Jason and Medea after the 
slaughter of Absyrtes, is given by APot- 
LONIUs Ruopivs (iv. 685—717). 

123 dwel re .... dwuvOdvero dxd0ey re 
xal rls ein. It will be observed that 
Croesus puts no question to him till he 
has purified him. See the last note. 


183 é¢y suerdpov. These words are 
equivalent to ¢y judy, both here and in 
vii. 8, Sac of Sapa Tra TyudraTa yo- 
plCeras elvas dy jyerépov. 

134 dy rg Muole OvAtung. There were 
no less than four peaks of Mount Ida 
bearing the name of Olympus. The My- 
sian Olympus was a fifth, being a moun- 
tain conterminous with Mount Ida, but 
not forming a part of it. Srmaso (x. c. 3, 
p. 362). 


CLIO. I. 36—39. 27 


as mpoOupordro. ouveFedéeww tiv rd Onplov éx ris yopns.” 
Tatra apenpato: atroypewpévov' 8 tovrowt Trav Muody, érreu- 
épxerat o tov Kpoicou mais dinxods tay édéovto of Mvaol: ov 
gayévou Sé tod Kpolaov tov ye raidd opt cupréurpew, réyer 
mpos abrov 6 venuing rade “ & mdrep, TA edduoTa Tpdtepdv Kore His son ob- 
Kal yevvaotata jyiv hy, &> Te wodkmwous Kar és dypas hotréovras a 
evdoxipéew viv dé duorépwy pe tovTwy dmoxdylcas Eyes, ove the boar. 

Tia Seidinv pow trapbev obre abuplnv. viv te téorrl pe xpi) 
Oppace & Te dyopny al €E dyopis hovréovra'™ daiverbas ; Koios 
pay TH Toot TodATyoe Sé—o elvas; xKotos 8 Tis TH veoyapp 
yuvaine ; Koup Se exeivn Soke dvdpt cuvorxéew ; enue oy ov h péebes 
iévat érl thy Onpny, h Noy avdrrecov GKas pot auewvo éotl Taira 
ore troveopeva’”.” ~ApelBerat Kpoicos totode “a tat, olre 
dethiny ore GNXo ovdey dyaps wapiddy Tor Tote Tata’ adAd pot 
dyfrus ovelpou ev te inrvp ériotaca an ce odvyoypomov érecOar’ 
Ure yap alypis oidnpéns arrodkecOat. ampos av riv yw rav- 
thy”, Tov Te ydov Tot TovToy éoTrevoa Kai él Ta TrapadapPa- 
vopeva’™ ovx arotréuwre, pudaxiy éxov ef xaos Suvaipny emi ris 
éuns oe Cons Staxrdéepar. els ydp poe podvos Tuyydvers éav traits 
Tov yap Si) Erepoy, SiepOappévoy tiv axony'*, ov elval pot do- 
yKopat.” "“ApelBeras 6 venving rotcde “ cupyvapn pev,  1atep, 
tol ovre ye pw rovavrny epi due puraxhy Eyew To Se ov 
pavOdvers Grd rérANGE ce Td Sveipov""', gud ror Slxavdv ott 


37 


38 


39 


125 dwoxpewudvev, ‘being satisfied 
with.” The verb is used transitively 
again in i. 102, odx dwexpéero. But it 
is used impersonally and as equivalent to 


haiiser interprets this expression to mean, 
‘¢ to the matter I have in hand.” A better 
version would be “to the matter of 
which news is brought me.” waparau- 


dxéypn in viii. 14, wal ops dwexpdero 
Kaxes aphocove: jouvxlny kyew ey TE 


wapérrt. 

136 Ys re dyophy nal e ayopiis poi- 
ttovra. The agora, being the place of 
resort and greatest publicity in the Hel- 
lenic republics, is transferred by the Hel- 
lenic narrator to Lydia, without any 
regard to the propriety of the allusion in 
the mouth of an Eastern prince. See a 
similar impropriety, arising from a similar 
cause, in the of Croesus, iii. 36. 

137 radra oStw woedueva. Compare 
above, i. 34, werd SdrAwva olxduevor. 

128 wpobs dy Thy Byw tabrny, ‘ having 

then to this vision.” 

139 de) rd waparapPardueva. Schweig- 


Bdyeww is, quite as much as wapadédxeoPat, 
the correlative term of wapad:3déva:, and 
properly means ‘to receive any thing 
which is passed on from others.” The 
identification of the news with the thing 
which is the subject of the news belongs 
to the modes of thought of Herodotus’s 
time. See the note on § 209. 

130 Sepbappdvoy Thy dxohy. See above, 
note 119. 

131 +d 3t ot pavOdvers GAARA AdANOE oe 
Td Bveipov, “but the point which you do 
not comprehend, and where the vision 
escapes your interpretation.” It is not 
a true explanation of this construction to 
say that xara is to be understood with 
rd. The words xaé’ % are to be in- 


E 2 


40 


41 


Adrastus 
oes with 
1im to pro- 

tect him, 


42 


43 


and by ac- 
cident kills 
him with a 
javelin. 


28 HERODOTUS 


dpafew. dys tot To bvetpay td aiyphs adnpéns pdvas ue re- 
AeuvTHceW Bos Se xotas pév eiat yeipes ; Koln 8 aiypn odnpén, Hv 
ov poBéa ; et pév yap vireo odovros Tou elare TeXeUTHCEW pe, 4 
GdXou tev 6 TL TOUT@ Eouxe, yptv Sy cE Trotéewy TA Trokets Viv dé 
UTo alxpins. rei Te Gv ov pos avdpas tiv yiverar 4H pdyn, 
pébes pe.” ‘ApeiSerar Kpoicos “o& tat, dort TH pe viKas yvo- 
pnv atropaivey mept tod évvrviov' &s av verixnuevos trrd aéo, 
peraywook petinul té ce iévas ert ri aypnv.” 

Eitras &€ ratdra 6 Kpoioos peraméurerat tov Spirya” Adpnoror, 
amuxopévey S€ ot Neyer Tdde ““Adpnote, éya oe cuphoph qemd7- 
yuévov aydpr'™, tiv roe obx ovedivo, éxdOnpa Kai oixlovot to- 
deEdpevos eyw, twapéywv wacay Samrdynv: viv dv (dpelrets yap, 
eed mpotroincavros ypnota és oe, ypnotoicl pe apeiBecOa) pv- 
axa Tadds ce ToD euod ypnitw yevéoOas és dypyv dppeopévou 
pen tuves Kat’ odov KraTres Kaxodpyos eri Syrrjoes pavéwot bpiv 
mpos 5é TovT@, Kal oé Tor ypewy éore evar Oa aTrodaptTrpiveas 
Toiot Epyoust’ TaTpwiov Te yap Tot dott Kal mpocére payn Uirdp- 
yeu.” “ApetBerat 6 “Adpnotos: “ & Bacired, GrAAws pev Syarye 
dy ove hia és deOXov rowvde’ ore yap cuphoph Towde Keypn- 
Bévov oixds dott 45 OundiKas ev rpnocovTas iévat, ovTE TO Bov- 
eoOat trdpa’ trodAdayyH Te dv loyoy euewurov. viv Se, érel Te 
ov omevders Kal Set Toe yaplferOa, (dpelrw ydp oe ayelBecbar 
Npnorotet,) Tovey eipl éroios Tabra’ maidd Te aoy Tov Siaxe- 
eveat puddooe, anova Tov dudAdocovros civexey tmpoadoxa 
TOL ATTOVOTTHAEW.” 

Tovovrouce érret te obtos apelparo Kpotcov, jicay pera Taira 
éEnprupévos Noydot Te venviner nal Kuol. amrixdpevos Se és Tov Ob- 
Avptrov TO Spos efyreov 76 Onploy, evpdvres 5é xai weproTayres avTo 
Kunry eonxovrivov' EvOa 87 6 Ecivos, od tos 87 4 kablapOels tov ovo 
xanedpevos 5 “Adpnoros, axovritwy Tov adv, Tod pév apapraver 
tuyydver 6& tov Kpolaov raids. 6 pev 8) BrnGels 7H aixpa 
éEérAnoe Tob oveipou rv dhyunv' Bee Sé tis ayyedéav TO 


Serentially supplied in the second clause, i. 31; but it seems to imply a mode of 

gathered from the sense of the first. inflection of &xapis for which there is no 
132 dydo.. This anomalous form of authority, viz. dydpios, &xdpu. 

the dative case may perhaps be illustrated 133 @hunv. This is the reading of all 

by the dative KAéof:, which appears in the MSS but S. This manuscript, both 


CLIO. I. 40—45. 29 


Kpotom 16 yeyovos' amuxdpmevos 8e és tas Sdpdu, ry te padynv 

rat Tov Tob mrabdds popov éonunvé of. ‘O Se Kpcicos 1 Oavdtp 44 
Tov matdos cuvTeTapaypévos, padddv Tt edewvoNoyéeTo STs pty ae 
amréxtewve TOV avros ovou éxdOype trepunpenréoy ** 88 TH oup- haat adr 
gopy Sewds, éxddec pty Alia Kaldpowy, paprupopevos ta iro 

tov feivov rerovOws eln éxdrec 5 ’Enloriwy te xad ‘Era:pyior, 

Tov avrov TovTov é6vopatwy Oeor (Tov pev ’Eniotiv xadéwv, Swe 

by oixlocot wrrodeEdpevos tov Esivoy ghovéa tov raides éddvOave 
Bocnoy tov &é ‘Eratpniov, os dvdaxa oupréprpas abrov evpyxot 
wokeuioratov.) Tapioay $¢ pera tovro of Avdol pépovres tov 45 
vexpoy Suse S2 elrreré of 5 goveds. otds 88 oftos mpd rod Wiparie™ 
vexpov, mapediiouv éwvrov Kpoiow mporetvwv tas yelpas, éri- 
xatacpdtas jy KeNevwv TH vexpe—, Neyav THy Te wpoTépny éEwurod 
cupopry, Kat ws én’ exeivy tov xaOypayra arrodwdexas ely '** 

ovdé of ein Buwctpov. Kpoicos 5¢ rovtwy axovoas, tov Te "Adpn- 

orov xaTroxtelpes xalrrep dwy dv xax@ oixnlw Tocovre, xal Neyer 

mpos avrow “éyw, @ Eeive, mapa ced tracap riy Sienv, dred) 
cewutov xatabicdters Odvatov els 5é¢ ov ot pot Tovde To) Kaxod 

airtos, ef 2) Goov déxwy eepydoao, GdAd Dewy nov Tus bs jou Kar 

Tada Mpoeonpawe Ta pédArovra Ececbat.” Kpoicos péy voy 

Baye ws oixds hy tov éwvtod traiéa*, “Adpnoros be 6 Topdlew 

to0 M&ea, otros 57) 6 hovers puev tod éwurod adedeod ryevopuevos 

govels 5& tod xaypavros'”, érei te ovyln trav davOparrov 


here and in iii. 158, has the form ju, 
which Bustathius notes as especially Ionic. 
But in v. 72 all the MSS have the com- 
mon form $f. 

134 weprnpextéwoy. This word is used 
by Herodotus nearly as the equivalent to 
Svopopey. It may generally be rendered 
by the English word ‘‘ chafing,” or the 
Latin “‘ stomachans.” See iii. 64: wrepim- 
Hecrhoas TH axdopy cuupoph. viii. 109: 
obras pdviora «= exwedevyétav = Fepin- 
péicreoy, dpudard re és roy ‘EAAhorovroy 


wAdew,. 

135 dy xabypayra dwokwAexas cfm, A 
strange difficulty has been found here, 
from the erroneous supposition that the 
word dwoAwAexws expressed necessarily 
the destruction of animal life. But no- 
thing is more common than for it to mean 
‘having been the ruin of,” as here. The 


expression which follows, goveds 3% rot 
xa6xyparros, is more violent ; but, although 
not literally exact, it is in keeping with 
the feeling which may be supposed to 
have animated Adrastus, that he should 
represent himself as the slayer of the 
father through the only son. 

136 The Sancroft MS (8) has here 
Kpoivos pév uy fOape ds olxds fy Odwau 
toy éavrot. The same MS here begins 
to exhibit some extraordinary variations. 
In place of what appears in the tert, it 
proceeds, “Adpnorros 8 rq réuBy Kpoicos 
8 dx) 3d0 Erea éwiyfe:. In these varia- 
tions it is supported by Wesseling’s Vienna 
MS (V). See notes on i. 54. 73. and 


See 


46 


Croaus is 
diverted 
from his 


grief by the 


growth of 


the Persian 
power, and 
consults the 


oracles, 


He first 


makes trial 


of their 


skill 


47 


30 HERODOTUS 


éyévero tepi TO ova, suyywwokdpevos avOpwrev eivar Td 
avros jewe'* Bapuvouypopwratos, éwuroy émixaracpdale: Te 
Tube. Kpoicos 8¢ éri dio trea dy ribet peyddy xabijoTo, 
Tov trawes éorepnuévos. Mera 8, ) ‘Aorudyew tod Kuafdpew 
wyenovin xataipeOeica wrod Kuipov rod KapSvoew, nal ta tov 
IIepcéwv mpnypata avfgavopeva, whvGeos pev Kpotoov amwéravoe 
évéBnoe 5é és dpovrida, ef xws Svvasto, mply peydrous yevérOar 
tous ITépoas, xararaBelv atrav avkavopéyny ” rhy Sivapev. 
Mera ov tiv didvoway tavrny avrixa amereipato Thy pay- 
THlwov, Trav te év "EAnos nal tod év ArBuy* Starréupas ddXous 
GAy, Tovs pev és Aedrsods lévas trods 5e és “ABas'™' ras Swxdwy 
Tovs dé és Awdavnr ot Sé tives eréwiroyto trapd te 'Apdidpewy 
xat rapa Tpopoviov'”, ot 5é ris Muxnoins és Bpayy Bas. radra 
peév vuv Ta “EXAquind pavrnia, és Ta arréreprpe pavrevoopevos 
Kpoicos: AcBins 5¢ rapa “Aupova'® aréoretde GAXous xpNCO- 
peévous. Siérrewrre 5é rretpewpevos Tey payrntov & Te ppovéotev, ws, 
et dpovéovra Tiy GrAnOninv evpeBeln, érelpytal cea dSevrepa 
méwrov eb emiyepéos ert Ilépcas orpareterOar ; *“Evrethapevos 
dé Toiot Avdvios trade, darérrepre és rhv Sudtreipay TeV yYpnoTn- 
pio at’ Hs ay huéons spunbéwor ex Lapdiwv, awd tavrys 
hmepoXoyéovras Tov Novroy ypovoy, éxaTooTH Hpépn xKphaGas rotor 


138 He8e. This form, which is sup- prior to the Persian war seems to have 


ported by the best MSS, would be de- 
rived from elSee (= HelSe:, which is 
found in Iliad xxii. 280. Odyes. ix. 205), 
by the elision of the penultimate e, just 
as étiée: becomes in Herodotus éfe:. See 
note on i. 180, étfe:. 

139 xararaBeiw avtavoudyny, “ crush in 
its growth.” See note on y. 21, «xar- 
éraBe cogly. 

140 ray Te dv “EAAnas Kal Tou dy AiBup. 
The manuscripts § and V have rot évy AeA- 
goto: (or AeAgic:) kal rod éy AsBep, and 
then proceed (with § 53) thus: roto: 5¢ 
weuropéevois: xhputi peta Sépwr Toaira 
évyeréd\Aero epeorgy ef orparetnra: én} 
Tlépoas Kpoioos, x.T.A.,in this manner en- 
tirely omitting the story relative to the 
trial of the oracles. See note on i. 53, 


dpspor ep, 

14t és “ABas. The temple of Apollo at 
Abse was more ancient than that at Del- 
phi (Steps. Byzant. voce “Afa:), and 


vied with it in importance. See what 
Herodotus relates of its wealth, viii. 33. 
Hence the Phocians, after their victo 
over the Thessalian invaders (viii. 27 
divided their thank-offerings equally be- 
tween the two temples. The © was 
consulted on behalf of Mardonias, while 
he was in winter-quarters in Theesaly, 
together with those of Apollo Ismenius 
and Apollo Ptous, and also, as in the 
case of Croesus, responses were obtained 
by him from the shrines of Amphiaraus 
and Tropbonius (viii. 134). 

143 wapd re "Augidpewy xal rapt Tpo- 

géviov. For the nature of these oracles, 
see note on i. 52, re 3t "Apgidpey. 
143 apd “Aupeva. The affinity of the 
religious ideas which formed the basis of 
the worship at Dodona and Ammon ap- 
pears from the legend related by Herodo- 
tus (ii. 55) as to the origin of the two 
oracles. 


CLIO. I. 46—48. 31 


xpnornploes, éreipwréovras § rt wow tTvyydvos 6 Avday Bact- 
Neds Kpoicos 6 ‘Adudrren ; dooa 8 dv sxaota tay ypnornpiov 
Georrlan cvyypawyapuévous vite ate map éwuroy’ § te pév vuv Te The answer 
dy of the rest 
Lowa TaV ypnornpley elermee, ob Néyerat pds ovdapdy "> EV is unknown; 
be Aeroiar as éofjiOov réysore és 7d péyapoy of Avooi xo ices. 
answers suc- 


peeves TO Oegs wal éreipwreoy Td évretadpévov, % ITvOln &p cessfully, 


éEapétpw Tove’ reyer 1dde 


Oda 8 eye Ydupou 7° dpidudy, nal pérpa Cadrdoons, 
xa) nepod ovvinut, nal ob pevetyros dxote. 

b3uh pw’ ds dpdvas FAOe xparaplyoie yeAdrns 
dyoudyns dy xarug Ay’ dpvelowos uplece:, 

B xaAnbs pty dwborpewras, xarndy 8 émidoras 14, 


® 
Taira ot Audet Oeamicdons ris TTvOins cuvyypaydpevo, ot yovro 
dmuovres és Tas Ydpdis. ws Se nal SdrAroe of wepurreppOEvtes 
ha tad PEporres TOUS Xpnepovs, evOatra 6 Kpotcos éxacta 


BVATTUTTOY a TOY ovyypappdtey Té&y wey 7 ovdey dase snd Crees 


iero paw 6 Se > TO dx Achar ixovee, aitixna mpocevyero TE Kad sett 
mpocedésato, voulaas pouvoy elyar pavriiov To év Aedpoict, Sts ot 
éEeupiixcee TA avros érrolnoe. errel re yap 5) Seéreuype twrapa ra 


xpnornpia tors Oeorrporrovs ' 
eunyavncato Todde, éemivoncas 


164 ob Adyeras xpbs obdSauay. If the 
narrative rests on a Delphic tradition, it 
was to be that the response 
tS by that oracle should alone be re- 


ms éy itauérpy réve. This phrase is 
very difficult to explain. The word rdves, 
as a musical term, is equivalent to the 
English “pitch ;”” but there are four pas- 
sages in Herodotus (viz. i. 62. 174; v. 60, 
and the present) in which the meaning it 
requires nds to the English “‘ mea- 
sure.” Of three of these passages, it is 
remarkable that they fall in portions of 
the text which are not included in the 
manuscripts § and V, and in all these the 
reference is to words which were spoken. 
If only these three existed in which the 
phrase was used, it would be more easily 
intelligible ; for, as the oracles were deli- 
vered in a chant, étduerpos réves and 
tpluerpos révos might be taken to mean 
notes in which the voice was pitched, for 
the recitation of the bexameter and the 


', duratas thy xupiny trav thuepéov 


Ta Hv apryyavoy éFeupew Te rat 


senarian iambic severally. But the fourth 
passage (v. 60) refers not to oral recita- 
tion, but to an inecription on a tripod. 
If, therefore, the words be not an inter- 
polation in that (which exists in 
S and V as well as in the other MSS.), 
the word révos must in it be taken as 
simply equivalent to ‘‘ metre,” notwith- 
standing the tautologous expression which 
results therefrom. 

46 ésiéora:. This form of the perfect 
pessive from és:-yruu: is analogous to 
hupetora:. The change of construction 
renders the passage somewhat obscure. 
The xeAdvy is figuratively represented as 
having a couch of brass on which it re- 
poses, and as having been arrayed in a 
robe of the same material. The reading 
yarAnds 8 émdora: would entirely de- 
stroy the figure. 

117 sobs Oeowpéwovs. Herodotus uses 
this word in the sense of @ewpods here and 


in several other places, e.g. i. 67; v. 79; 


vi. 57. 


32 HERODOTUS 


éruppdcacbar yedwvny nal dpva rataxoyas, 6uod Aree abtos ev 
49 AEBntt yarxép ydrxeov érlOnua érleis. Ta pev &) &x Aedrdav 


lib the ex: ofrw Od Kpolow éxpijoOy xara $¢ tiv “Audidpew [rod pav- 
Amphie- = rniov“*] dadxpiw, obx exw elas & te Totot Avdoics expe 
Toujcact rept TO pov Ta vomuCopeva’ ov yap wy ovdé TOTO 
Neyeras GAXO ye 7 Gre Kal tovTo evopise pavTyiov drrevdes 

éxrna Gas. 
50 = Mera 8 ratra Ovelnot peyddrnoe Tov év Aedoiot bed ihdoxero" 
Crerings  rerived Te yap Ta Otorpa mdvra Tpuryidua'? EOuce, KAivas TE ert 
ee ete “pvoous Kal érrapyupous Kal diddas ypucéas Kai eipata Troppipea 


nal xiOadvas, vnjoas truphy peyadny, xaréxace édarlGwv tov Oeov 
paddov te TovToIcL avaxticetOar Avodoicl te aot mpoeirre, 
° & re &you ExacrTos. ws Se de Tis 
Ouains éyévero, xatayeduevos ypuody amerov"", husrrlvOra é& 
autod é&j\auve'* eri pev Ta paxpotepa, movéwy é€arrddXatora: 
émt S¢ ta Bpayvrepa, tpi@ddaota: thos $e, tadatoriaia: 
apiOpov §é, émraxaidexa Kal éxarov Kat touvréwy, amépOov 
xpucod'® réccapa tplrov tpirddavrov Exaotov Edxovta, Ta Se 
dra [jpurrAlvOa] NevKod xpucod™™* crabpov Surdravra. érrotéero 


’ , 2 A , 1 
Qvew Travra Twa avray TOUT@ 





148 ro payrntov. These words appear 
to be a gloss. The use of Herodotus is to 
speak of Amphiaraus himself, not of his 
shrine. Thus viii. 134: éxéAevod opeas 
6 "Augidpens 8:14 xpnornploy woredpevos. 
Above, § 46: érduwovro wapd re ’Audgid- 
pewy xal wapa Tpopdrov. Below, § 52: 
Te “Apoidpey. ... axdOnxe odxos xpd- 
geov way. In the text, if rov 4. were not 
an interpolation, we should probably have 
Thy Tov "Aud. payrntiov axéxpimi. But, 
even if grammatical usage were consistent 
with the phrase 7. ’A. 7. #. &m., it would 
not be in accordance with the idea of Am- 
phiaraus to speak of his oracle as separate 
from himself. See note on i. 52, rg 8 
"Augidpew. If the words are not an in- 
terpolation, Tot payrntov ardxpioww must 
be taken together as one word signifying 
‘‘an oracular response.”’ 

69 wdyra tpiocxidia, “ three thousand 
of every kind.”” See iv. 88, waco: 3¢xa. 
ix. 81, Mavoarlp 3 wdyra Béna etaipébn 
re wal €860n, yuvaixes, Yxmot, tdAayTa, 
xdundro, &s 8 alrws xal.rda RAAa xph- 
para. 

180 robre, i. e. TE dy AcAgoiss Beg. 

131 xaraxeduevos xpucby ExAeroyv. See 


note on v. 92, rowovro ply dors Spy 4 
Tupayvls. 

152 HuswAlyOta € abrot éffAauve. See 
note on iv. 166, rovro Td mh bAA@ etn 
Baoirdl. 

153 Gxdp0ov ypucod, ‘refined gold,” 
i.e. purified by amalgamation, and, as it 
were, boiling down. 

154 AevKo’ xpucod, ‘white gold,”’ by 
which is probably meant that compound 
(one-fifth of silver and four-fifths of gold) 
to which the name of #Aexrpoy was given. 
Sardis was the staple of this commodity, 
as ap from Sopnocies (Antigone, 
1036), where it is coupled with the gold 
from India: 


xepdalver’, duwodare Toy xpds Sdpdewy 
HAexrpoy, el BotrAccOe, xal roy "Ivdixdy 
Xpuady, K.T.A. 


This alloyed mass formed a convenient 
shape for exporting the gold-dust which 
was washed down by the Tmolus (v. 
101). Gold, too, is sometimes found 
combined with silver, and this mixture 
may have acquired a traditional value, 
and added to the other motives for al- 
loying the pure metal when exported. 


CLIO. I. 49-51. 33 


5€ nal éovros eixova ypvacd amépOov, Edxovcay otabpoy ta- 
Navra Séxar ovTos O éwv, érret Te Karexaiero 6 dv Aeddoior 
ynos***, karétrece ard Tov HuiTMvOiwy ert yap TovToot puto 
nal viv xetras ey te Kopwhiwy Oncavpe', érgxwv orabpuov 
EBSopmov hyitddavtoy ameraKkn yap av’rod téraprov HyustdXavrov. 
"Emuredécas 88 6 Kpoioos tadra amémeptre és Aedhovs nal rade 
@Ara Gua toiot Kpyripas Sv0 peydbei peyddous'"’, ypvacov Kal 
apyupeov’ Tay 6 wey ypvoeos éexéeto mi Seid eovoyre és Tov vor, 
0 O€ dpytpeos em’ aptotepa: (perexevnOnoay Sé Kai ovroe bro Tov 
ynov xaTaxaévra, Kal 6 ev yptceos Keira dv Te Kvralopeviov 
Oncavp@, 2dxwv oraOuov Evvaroy jpiradavroy Kxal ere Su@dexa 
pvéas’ 6 Se apyvpeos él rod mpovnlou™ ris ywvins, ywopéov 
aupopéas éEaxoclouvs: émixipvaras yap wurde Acdpav Seodavi- 
ore dao Sé pv Aerpol Ocodwpov rod Papiou Epyor elvar™™, 
al éyw Soxéw> ov yap 1d cuvruyoy palyerai pot Epyov elvat) xar 


aiBous* te apyupéous téocapas 


The adulteration accounts for the current 
application of the epithet yAwpds: 
tlxor érri xAwpdy, dyT:BoAw, Td xpvaloy ; 
Bé0ux" ériBovAevdpevoy bxd wxdyrov del. 
(Comicus IncEerrus ap. Schol. Ari- 
stoph. Piut. 204.) 


135 ewef re xatexaleto 6 dy Aedrgoicr 
ynéds. This conflagration is placed b 
Clinton (on the authority of Pivuawiks) 
in the year 548 B.c. It is noticed by 
Herodotus (ii. 180; v. 62), but without 
any other definition of the time than that it 
was when Amasis was reigning in Egypt. 

186 gy re Kopw6lev Oncaup¢. 
above, note 57. 

157 neydOel peyddous, ‘‘ large in size.” 
See ii. 74, peydOeT puxpods. iv. 52, pe- 
ydbet opuxph. 

138 gpovntov. Two MSS have yyfov. 
Perhaps both readings are glosses, and the 
true text merely éx) rijs ywrins. See viii. 
322. 

159 @eopaviois:. See SuitH, Diction- 
ary of Greek and Latin Antiquities, v. 
Theophania. 

160 @eoSdpov tov Laulou Ipyor elvai. 
Herodotus in another passage (iii. 41) 
speaks of Theodorus the son of Telecies, 
a Samian, as the artist who made the ring 
worn by Polycrates; and the question 
arises whether the Theodorus here spoken 
of is the same person. Theodorus “‘ éhe 


VOL. I. 


atrérrepure, of ev Te Kopwbiov 


Samian” is put by PLato (Jon. § 4), to- 
gether with Dedalus and Epeus, two art- 
ists who belong more to mythical than 
historical times. Pruiny (N. Hi. xxxv. 
12. 15) places him “long before’’ the ex- 
pulsion of the Bacchiade from Corinth,— 
an event which Clinton assigns to the 
year 655 B.c. Plato speaks of him as an 
éy3psayrowoids, and Pliny as one who with 
Rhecus ‘ plasticen invenit.”” This last 
is no doubt an inaccurate expression, as 
it was metal-casting, and not sculpture, 
which Rhoecus and the ancient Theodorus 
invented. The most natural supposition 
seems to be, that the Delphians aféri- 
buted the vase Herodotus speaks of to 
the Theodorus to whom Plato alludes, he 
being the most celebrated artist of the 
name. Whether it was really by him is 
quite another matter. The Lycians erhi- 
bited a brazen bowl in the temple of 
Apollo at Patara, which they asserted to 
be the offering of Telephus and the work 
of. Hephesius, ‘ forgetting apparently,” 
says PAUSANIAS (ix. 4]. 1), ‘‘ that Theo- 
dorus and Rhoecus, the Samians, were the 
first who cast in brass” (see note 87). The 
remark which Herodotus himself makes in 
confirmation of the Delphian account may 
serve to show the kind of reasoning which 
would be most operative with his in- 
formants. 

* The last of these wido: was carried off 


F 
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52 


and to Am- 
phiaraus. 


34 HERODOTUS 


Onoavp@ écract, xai rrepippavtipia Sto avéOnxe, yptoedy Te Kal 
apyipeoy: TOY TO ypvcém érvyéyparrrat, AAKEAAIMONINON, 
dapévav elvar avabnpa ovx op0as Aéyortes ** Exri yap Kal 
tovto Kpoicov' éréypaye S¢ tav tis Acrdav Aaxcdaipoviowt 
Bovrcpevos yaploacbat, Tod éruetdpevos TO obvopa ovK érripvnco- 
pas’ Grr’ 6 pey trais, du ob Tis yeupos péet TO Ddwp, Aaxedat- 
povloy dori: ov pévrot TeV ye Tepippavrnplwy ovdérepov. dAXNA 
te avaOipata ovx érionpa moda atrérepye Gua TovTowt 6 
Kpoicos, xai yevpata dapyvpea xuxdotepéa, wat 51) Kal yuvairos 
eldwXov ypiccov Tpimnyyu, TO Aedpol tis aproxdtrou Ths Kpolcov 
eixova* Néyouvor elvat. ampos 88, xal Tis EwuTod yuvatxds Ta ard 
Ths Seipys avéOnxe 6 Kpoioos xal tas Covas. Tatra pev és Aed- 
govs amémepwe te Se “Audiipem '*, wruOdpevos avrod tiv Te 


by Sylla. It was so large and heavy that 
it was broken into pieces for removal. 
Piurance (Sylila, § 12). 

161 on bp0ms Aéyorres. The construc- 
tion requires Aeyérrey if the word be ap- 
plied to the Lacedeemonians. And the 
irregularity is so gratuitous, that it is dif- 
ficult to suppose Aéyorres genuine. I am 
inclined to think the text originally ran, 
Tay Te xpvcdp éxryéypawra: AAKEAAI. 
MONIQN (danuévwy elvar dydOnpa) obx 
dps Adyow (i. e. 1d erlypaupma, 
gathered by inference from the word ém:- 
véypaxra:). Then, the two first letters 
of the word ¢ov: being repeated by an 
error of transcription (Aecyores esr:), the 
next copyist thought a 7 had been omitted, 
and corrected to the present reading. 

163 ote émipyhooua. Provtemy, the 
son of Hepheestion (a foolish compiler 
of the time of Hadrian), gives the name 
of this Delphian as Aethus. He likewise 
gives the name of the queen of Candaules, 
and various other details—some of them 
contradictory to others—relative to points 
left undetermined by Herodotus. For a 
sketch of the nature of the Miscellanies 
from which details of this sort were 
drawn, see BLAKESLEY, Life of Aristotle, 
p- 8, and p. 25, note 5. 

163 rijs dproxérou ris Kpolcov elxdva. 
PiutarcH (Cur Pythia non reddat car- 
mine, p. 401, E) relates a tradition that 
Croesus’s life was saved by this female, 
who gave him information of poison 
having been mixed in his bread by the 
machinations of a stepmother. But, whe- 
ther this were the case or not, it seems 


impossible that such a story should have 
prevailed at Delphi in the time of Hero- 
dotus, or he would hardly have omitted 
it. The Delphians probably gathered that 
the figure represented Croesus’s “‘ bread- 
chipper,” from some instrument held in 
the hand. The story of Plutarch is hardly 
of better authority than many of those 
related by Ptolemy Hephestion (see note 
162). There is, however, no reason to 
object to the word dproxéwos as desig- 
nating an Asiatic official, or to desire to 
change it into dprowoiwds or dptroxdros. 
The duties attaching to the office were 
probably analogous to those belonging to 
the “carver” at the baronial tables in 
feudal times. 

164 7G 82 "Audidpey. It does not ap- 
pear from the words of Herodotus whe- 
ther the offering of which he speaks was 
made at a shrine of Ampbiaraus, forming 
a part of the temple of the Ismenian 
Apollo at Thebes, or at the place where 
the response was obtained, and from 
thence transferred to Thebes. In fact, 
it is not clear, from this passage or that 
in § 46, to what locality he refers when 
he says that Croesus sent to Amphiaraus. 
In South Boeotia alone there were at least 
three localities assigned as the spot where 
Amphiaraus was swallowed up with his 
chariot; one on the right of the road 
from Potnie to Thebes (PAUSANIAS, ix. 
8. 3), a second at Harma, hard by Myca- 
lessus, on the road from Thebes to Chal- 
cis (Ip. ix. J9. 4), and a third twelve 
stades from Oropus (Ip. i. 34. 1). In all 
these the same legend prevailed, and the 


CLIO. I. 52, 53. 35 


aperny Kat riy TaOny, avéOnxe odxos Te yptcecoy TraY Gpolws Kal 
aixpny otepeny Tacay xpvoény, To Evorov Those AOyynos*™ édv 
épolas ypvocov Ta ert ai aporepa és eve Fw Kelpeva dv OnBnor, 
Kai OnBalwv & TO vn@ Tod ‘Iopnvlov ’ AréddXrwvos . 

Totos dé dyew pédrovor trav Avdav radra ra Sapa és Ta ipa 
éveréAXeTo 6 Kpoioos éreipwray ra ypnoripia, el orparevnras 
ext Ilépoas Kpoicos, xa ef twa otpatov avdpav mpocbéorro 
dirov ; as 5é arrixopevos és ta arreTéupOncay ot Avbdol'*’ ay- Reply of 
éJecay Ta avabnpata, éxpéwvro* roiat ypnornplowt, Meyovres: is hlonace 
“ Kpotoos, 6 Avdav te xat GdX\wv eOvéwy Bactreds, vopiaas tade rary 
pavrnia evar poitva’®” dv avOpmrotat, buiv te dia Sapa Saxe a 
tay éEevpnydrov, cal viv iyéas éreipwrd, ei otparevntas'” ert 
Tlépoas, wai ef twa orparoy avipdav mpocbéorto cvppayxov ;” of 
bev Tadta éreipwreov. tay dé pavrynlwy aypotépwy'" és ravrd 
ai ywapat cuvédpapoy, mporéyovcat Kpoiow, jv otparevnras ért 
Tlépoas, peyddnv apynv pw Kxataddoa™. tods 5¢ “EXXjvev 


53 


Suvarwrdtous cuveBovrevoy oi éEevpdvta plrous mpoabéac Bar. 


same mode of consulting the hero, who 
was supposed to hold communion with his 
votary in dreams, without the interven- 
tion of any zpéuarris. The ritual of Am- 
phiaraus is substantially identical with 
that of Faunus (described by Vinal, 
4En. vii. 80—100). Both the one and 
the other, and indeed Trophonius also, 
belong to the ancient system of elemental 
worship,—a pantheism broken up into 
polytheism,—which prevailed among the 
earliest population of the Italian and Hel- 
lenic peninsulas. In the time of Herodo- 
tus,— with the exception of Arcadia and a 
few insulated spots,—this religion was 
every where overlaid and much modified 
by the mythology brought in by the 
supervening Hellenic tribes; the early 
ritual being often taken up, and the an- 
cient deities incorporated into the new 
system by a legend connecting them with 
the recently imported. The preface of the 
Pythian priestess in the Eumenides of 
4Escuy us is an excellent example of this. 

183 rhot Adyxnot. The plural number 
here seems to refer to the sharp butt of 
the lance (properly called cavpwrhp), by 
Which it was fixed in the ground, as well 
as to the point. 

108 dy rG yng Tov “lounvlov "AwdAAD- 
vos. See note J41. 


167 dwicduevor és 7a dremdudOncay of 
Avbol. The manuscripts S and V have 
aslxovro és r. dx. olichpuxes. See note 140. 

168 é¢ypdwyro. 8 and V have xa 
EY 


Xpeoy. 
169 +d3de payrhia elvas povva. Sea note 

71. 
170 ¢f orpareimra: wal ... ef .... 
spoo@éorro, “if he must make a warlike 
expedition against the Persians, and whe- 
ther (in that case) to take any allies.”” On 
the first or main point the decision of the 
oracle was imperatively demanded, but 
the putting the second point was a mere 
contingency. See note 40. See also 
Martrara, Gr. Gr. § 516. 3. 

171 &udorépwr. If S and V represent 
a different 3:aorxevh of the work from that 
which the other manuscripts exhibit, and 
are not derived from the fuller text by a 
process of excision, this word must in 
them refer to the two oracles at Delphi 
and the Oasis of Ammon (see note 140). 
In the others, it must be considered to 
refer to those of Apollo at Delphi, and of 
Amphiaraus. See i. 52, and the various 
readings of i. 92. 

172 xaradtom. The verse Kpotcos 
“Advy BiaBas peydany adpxhy xaraddioes 
(which Crcero renders ‘‘ Croesus Hal 


ym 
penetrans magnam pervertet opum vim ” 
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"Ered re 5¢ dveveryOévra ta Ocompémia érvbero 6 Kpoiaos, 
ey Urrepnan Te Tolar ypnotnploics mayxu Te édtricas KaTadvcew 
phians. = phy Kipou Bacidntny, réwyas' adres és TIv0d Aedrhors Supé- 

erat *"*, rru@ouevos avtayv TO TAOS, Kat dvdpa v0 crarhpot 

Aerpot € avri tovtwy eocav Kpoicp xal 
Avdoict mpopavrntny wal arerelnv war mpoedpiny, xal éEcivas ro 

55 Bovropévp avrav yevéoOas Aero és Tov del ypovov. Awpnad- 
pevos 5€ trovs Aerdovs 6 Kpotoos, éypnarnpidgero 1d tplrov. 

érret te yap & mapédaBe tod pavrnlov adnOninv, evedhoptero 
avrov'*, érepwra Se rade ypnornpialojevos, ef of trodvypovios 

Third re- éoTas 1) pouvapyly. 17 dé ITvOin ot ypg Trade 


éxacrov ypucod. 


nse of 
the Del- 
phian oracle "AAN’ Sr’ dy» fulovos Bacireds MA8oi1 yérnra, 
rent of wal rére, Avdt wro8aBpe!77, worufhgida wap’ “Eppoy 
his power. pebyew, unde pévew, uid aldeioba: xaxds elvai. 


56 Tovrows erboict toics treat 6 Kpoicos troddév Tt pddora trdv- 





De Div. ii. 56) is given by Droporus 
Srcu.vs, and other later writers, as the 
actual oracle. It seems, however, most 
probable that this hexameter is merely 
made up out of the phrase which Hero- 
dotus gives as containing the ambiguous 

ortion of the answer received by Croesus. 
The aorist karaAvoa, instead of the future 
xaradvcey, shows that the substance, and 
not the very words in the form in which 
they were uttered, is related: ‘‘ telling 
Croesus beforehand of his pulling down a 
great empire, supposing him to attack the 
Persians.”’ If the future be adopted, the 
passage must be rendered, “ that he would 
pull down,” &c. 

173 wduas adris és TMvOe Aeros 
Swpéera:. It will be observed, that Hero- 
dotus does not recognize any city ‘‘ Del- 
phi.” In his time the Delphians lived 
scattered in several hamlets (xopnddv) in 
the recesses of Parnassus. Pytho (the 
temple and oracle of the god) was their 
central point (caput gentis), and the ob- 
ject of their care (ofBov AcAgol bépares. 
Evniripes, Jon, 94). This present of 
Croesus perhaps gave a form to the story 
related by PLurarcg, quoted in note on 
Hi. 134: xnpucodyrov Acrgor, 

174 wduas ... évepopdéero a’roed. All 
this passage is omitted in the manuscripts 
S and V, which join the middle of § 54 


to that of § 55 thus, paparey Te ToICt 
ornploio: rdxu Te dAmioas earadvcew 
he Kéeev BaciAntny nad 8h wal és AeApods 
xpnornpiaCspevos ewnpéra, x.7.A., thus 
leaving out all mention of the present to 
the Delphians, and of the privileges in 
consequence conferred upon the Lydians, 
and producing an extremely loose and 
slovenly construction. See note 136. 

178 830 orariipo:. See note on iv. 166, 
Touro Td ph bAAw efn Bacré:. 

176 @yepoptero abrov, ‘ he took his fill 

of it ;”’ a metaphor derived from persons 
eating greedily. 
177 woSa8pé. Tenderness of foot was 
regarded in ancient times as a character- 
istic of luxury. Thus Eurrripes makes 
Hecuba say : 


“Ayere Thy &Bpdy Bhror’ ev Tpolg wdda 
yoy 8 Byra BovdAoy (Troad. 506). 


Compare Deuteronomy xxviii. 56, 7) Tpu- 
pepa, fs ovx) weipay fAaBer 6 wois abrijs 
Balvew én) rijs yijs 81a thy rpvpepdéryra. 
And, contrariwise, to go without shoes was 
the most obvious exponent of asceticism. 
See AnisropHANES (Nud. 103) : 


rods axpiavras, rovs dvuwodhrous Aé- 


vets, 
Oy $b nanodaluwv Zwxpdrys xa} Xaipepor. 


CLIO. 


I. 54—656. 
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tov abn, edrrltwov Hplovov ovdaya avr avdpis Baciretceww 
Mrydor ovS ay aires, ode of é€ adrod, mavcecGal Kote Tis 
apyis. peta dé taira édpporrive ioropéwy, tos av “EXAjvov 


duvatwrdrous dovras mpookrncaito pldous. 


iotopéwy Sé eipioxe 


Aaxecdatpoviovs nat "A@nvaiovs mpoéyovtas, Tovs pev tod Awprxod 


ryéveos, Tous 5é¢ Tod "Iwvixod. 


peev ovdapy Kw ékeydpnce ™ 


tavra *” yap hv Ta TpoKexpipéva TO 
apxaiov, dvra 76 ev Tedaoryexdv 16 8¢ ‘EXAgvixoy EBvos: Kad 7d Digression 
To 5é woAvTTAaynroy Kdpta: él pev 
yap Aevrandlovos Bac ihijos otxee yy Thy BOvariv eri Se ia Helen 


Tov “EdAnvos, Tiy bd Thy *Occay Te Kal Tov OvAUpTOV yYopny, = 
canreopevny Sé ‘Iorwuarir é« 8é ris ‘Iorvawridos as éfavérrn 


173 taira yap Ay Td wpoxexpméva 7d 
dpxaiov, déyra Td uty Medaoyindy 1rd 3t 
‘EAAnixdy Fbvos. The manuscripts S and 
V omit these words and all that follows 
vwantil the beginning of § 69, which they 
Connect with what precedes thus: "Iw- 
peou xa) 8h nal eféweper és Sadprny ay- 
ey4ous “ia re pépovras Sapa Te pdporras, 
HTX, 

Gaisford reads, with the other MSS., 
Tavra yap Av Td apoxexpséva edyra 7 
&pxatov- Td pty TMeAacyixdy, 7d 8t ‘EA- 
Anvisdy vos. For édvra, Dobree and 
Porson proposed to read Y@vea. But the 
transposition of two words and a corrected 
punctuation remove all the difficulty. 
Translate, ‘‘for these were the leading 
nations of olden time, being, the one a 
Pelasgian, the other a Hellenic tri 
The word zpoxexpysdvos corresponds to 
the German vornehm. 

That the first part at least of the pas- 
gage omitted in S and V is an addition, 
incorporated subsequently, seems imdis- 
putable, from the circumstance that, as 
the text stands, the word MeAagyixdy 
ought (according to the usage of lan- 
guage) to refer to the Doric race, and 
“EAAnvixdy to the Ionic, whereas in fact 
the author intends the reverse. But it 
by no means follows that it is to be re- 
garded as an interpolation by another 
hand. It may very well be an extract 
from the collections of the author, written 
in the manner of a note in an interleaved 
copy by himself. 

119 +d pry ovdapny xo etexdpnoe. A 
good deal of difficulty has been occasioned 
unnecessarily by the ed cago of these 
words to the TleAacyixdy fOvos, whereas 
they arein fact referred to the ’lovixdv -yévos, 


and of these especially to the Athenians, 
whose pride in their professed aboriginal 
character is well known. Hence the 
orator, in vii. 161, speaks of his country- 
men as povvo dbvres ov peravdorrat ‘EA- 
Afvey. But, even if the expression were 
necessarily referable to the Pelasgians, 
the difficulty would not be so great as has 
been supposed. The word étexdépnce 
does not express the kind of migration 
which takes place when a swarm is thrown 
off, but that when a whole people moves 
away from one territory into another. 
And this last character is not attached to 
the Pelasgians by Herodotus. It was so, 
perhaps first of all, by Epsorus, the 
popularity of whose work made it the 
basis of all subsequent histories of Greece 
(mediately or immediately) even down to 
the last generation. But, from the ac- 
count which Strano (v. cap. 2, p. 357, 
#eqq.) gives of Ephorus’s statements, it is 
plain that his view rested on no positive 
authority, but was a mere hypothesis to 
account for the existence of Pelasgian tra- 
ditions in many widely scattered places. 
There is nothing related of the Pelasgians 
by Herodotus which is incompatible with 
the theory that they were a primitive 
people, who long antecedently to the his- 
torical times overspread a great portion 
of what was afterwards called Hellas (at 
which period the Athenians themselves 
were Pelasgian, and called Cranat, viii. 
44). In the time of Herodotus, all traces 
of them were obliterated in the greater 
part of Hellas; but a few insulated popu- 
lations remained, in Arcadia, Acte, Lem- 
nos, Imbros, Creston, Placie, Seylace, 
Antandros;—and Pelasgian names and 
rituals in many other places. 
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HERODOTUS 


tro Kabdpetwy, otxee dv Tlidp Maxedvoy xadeopevor evOedrev 
dé adtis és Ti Apvotriba’™ peréBn, wal ex ris ApvorBos odtws '** 
és IIeXorrovynaov eXOov, Awpixov éxrnOn. 

"Hv twa && yAdooay lecay oi Tledkacyol, ovk éyw arpexéws 
elrrat. et S5é ypeov’™ dors rexpatpopevoy Aéyew Totot viv Ere 
dodo. Iekacyav, trav trép Tuponvav Kpnorava tov" oi- 
KedvTwY, of Gwoupoi KoTe Hoay Tota viv Awpiedar Kadeopévoiwe’ 
olxeoy 5€ Tyvixadtra yay tiv viv OecocaNiarw Kareopévny Kat 
tov '** TDvaxiny re nat Sevrdenv TleXacyev ointcdvrav év ‘EX- 
AnoTovT@, of aivotKo. éyévoyto "AOnvalovot'*, nai doa adXja 
TleXacyixa éoyta wodlopata T6 otvopa peréBare et TovTowwe 
Texparpopevov Set réyew, Hoav ot TTedacyol BdpBapov yAaocay 


iéyres’™”, et tolvuy tw Kal wav 

180 Apvowl8a. Herodotus describes this 
region as the metropolis of the Dorians 
(viii. 31). It is xrodedy orewds os rprh- 
xovra crabley wddArord xn edpos, xeluevos 
perakd ris Te MnAlBos wal rijs GexlBos 
xépns. The population of it, expelled 
according to the tradition) by Heracles 
and the Melians, founded Hermione in 
Argolis (viii. 43). 


181 oSrws, ‘direct, without more ado.” 


See note 22. 
Gaisford, with most MSS, 
has xpedy. ; 

183 ray Swtp. Tuponvay Kpnorava 3wé- 
Aw. NigBUsR considered that this name 
was corrupt, and wished to read Kporava, 
regarding the city as Cortona. But, inde- 
pendently of the boldness of this altera- 
tion, it seems unlikely that Cortona in 
Tuscany should be coupled together with 
Scylace and Placie in the Hellespont. 
The solution of the difficulty is not easy 
if we retain Kpnorava (see the note on 
v. 3, Kpnorevalwy), unless we take Tup- 
onvey to mean the Tyrrhene Pelasgians 
of Athos. See note 186. 

184 +Gy. An emendation of Dobree’s. 
Gaisford with the MSS has rhy. 

185 of odvoixos éyévovro "AOnvalac:. 
In another passage (ii. 51) the Pelasgian 
immigrants into Attica are represented as 
coming from Samothrace. If it be con- 
sidered that the populations of all these 
Pelasgian localities were ethnically iden- 
tical, it is not strange that one should take 
the place of another in traditions orally 
transmitted. It is more probable that 
two legends should vary from one another 


towvTo TO IIeXacyixov, To "Ar- 


in this way, than that the true yiew should 
be that which results from the mechanical 
combination of the two. Here, for in- 
stance, it may be said, the immigration 
was of a multitude coming partly from 
Placie and Scylace and partly from Samo- 
thrace. But, if so, why should the author 
have omitted the mention of one half of 
the colonists in the one case, and the 
other half in the other? See the note on 
ii. 51, ad fin. 

186 Soa AA MeAaoyid edvra woAl- 
ouara. The towns referred to are perhaps 
those mentioned by TuucypipEs (iv. 109) 
as lying in Acte, the peninsula terminating 
in the mountain Athos, separated from the 
main by Xerxes’ canal. This was filled 
with small towns inhabited by a mixed 
race of barbarians speaking two languages. 
“There was a small element of Chalcidians 
among them, but they were mostly Pelas- 
gians, some of the Tyrrhenes who for- 
merly inhabited Lemnos and Athens, and 
Bisaltee, Crestonians, and Edones” (THu- 
op. l. c.). 

187 Jaay of TleAaoryo! BdpBapoy yAdo- 
cay léyres. This observation must not 
be taken for more than it is worth, and 
used to prove that the Pelasgian language 
differed etymologically from the Greek. 
The language of these towns doubtless 
sounded strange to the ear of Herodotus, 
as the dialect of Coniston does to an East 
Anglian. But, although differing so much 
from the current Hellenic as to neces- 
sitate the use of two languages (see the 
last note), it should be remembered that 
whatever is common to the Latin and 


CLIO. I. 57—859. 39 


ricoy Ovos, cov Tledaoyixdy, dpa rH peraBory TH és “EDX- 

Anvas Kai THY yAwocay perévabe. Kai yap 5) obre of Kpn- 
oTwviyrat ovdapoics Tov viv odeas eptoixeovrwy eicl 6p0- 
yrAwooo, ovre ot TTXaxinvol: adios Sé dpoyAwaocor Snroval 

Té, STt, TOY HveixavTo YAwoons yapaxTipa petaBaivovres és 

TavTa Ta ywpia, TovToy éyovat ev duraxy. To 5é ‘EdAnuxovy 58 
yrdboon pev, rei te éyévero aiel nore TH abTh Siaypéeras, ds epor The Hel- 
xatapaiveta, elvar atrooytobey pévroe ard tod TleXaoyixod ov fet sein 
dabeves, amd opixpod Teo Tiy apyi Spyedpevov, abfiyras és be slways 
WAHOo0s [Tov eOvéwv] worrdev'™, pddora mpooxeywpycoray air language. 
xat Gdd(gwv eOvéwy BapRdpwv ocvyvayv. ws” d) ay eyot ye increased by 


assimilating 


Soxéer 0052 TO ITeXaoryixov EOvos, doy BdpBapov, ovdayda peyddws many bar- 


a En Givas. barous na- 


tions. 
Tovroy 5) ay trav eOvéwv 7d pév "Artixov xateyopevdy te nat 59 


Steorracpévov'®” éruvOdvero 6 Kpoicos ind Ileusirtpdrov rob Jeeta 


Greek languages as they exist must have 
existed in their common parent. What was 
this if not Pelasgian? If the dialect of 
Placie and Scylace differed only as much 
from the Hellenic of commerce in the 
time of Herodotus as the Dutch of the 
present day does from English, a traveller 
would not hesitate to call it foreign, 
although a philologer would consider the 
connexion an extremely close one. Pos- 
sibly Herodotus may have formed his 
judgment of the dialect of Scylace and 
Placie from natives of those places which 
he met with at Cyzicus, in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of which Scy- 
lace was (Hecaraus ap. Steph. By- 
zant. sub v.), or even may have taken 
the word of the Cyzicenes for its cha- 


racter. 

188 g— wARG0s woAAdy. The MSS have 
és wARO0s Tuy COvéwy woAAGY (OF TOAAG). 
If ray evéwy be genuine, it must be in- 
terpreted of ‘the nations of which the 
Hellenic race is notoriously composed.” 
But the words seem to be a gioss from 
the hand of some one who supposed that 
the aggregation of barbarous tribes pre- 
sently mentioned was referred to. 

189 bs 3h dy duol ye. Gaisford has 
apos 8) dy duol re. Aldus and one MS 
have és for xpds, and all the MSS have 
ve for ye. But the passage is unintel- 
ligible unless some variation be made. 
The construction of the sentence is dif- 


ficult. It would naturally have ended 
with #vé4On, but the infinitive has taken 
the place of the subjunctive as if the sen- 
tence had begun éduol yotr 8oxet. But it 
is not easy to find a motive for such 
slovenliness of writing. See note 136 and 
the variations in the manuscripts 8 and V 
there noted. 

19 Sieoracuévoy. The Athenians may 
be said to have been “divided dy Pisistra- 
tas’ from the circumstance of his having 
exiled the Alcmeonid faction, and thus 
crippled the resources of the state. See 
below, i. 64; v. 62. But it is a common 
idiom in Greek to construct grammati- 
cally two phrases in the same combina- 
tion with a third, although in poiut of 
sense only one of them can, strictly 
speaking, be combined with it. Thus 
Sopnocies, Aj. 1034 :— 


dp’ ovn "Epwds tobr’ éx dAnevoe tlpos 
Kaxetvoy [sc. (worijpa] “Aidns Sypute 
oupyds Bypios ; 


and Elect. 435 :— 
— rroaic } Babvoxape: ndvec 


xpbwoy vy. 


So, in vi. 43, Mardonius comes from Susa 
to the Cilician seaboard woAAdy piv xdptra 
we(dy Gua dydpevos woAAdy 8 vauTi- 
xdy, where Casaubon endeavours to ex- 
plain vavrixdy as “ sailors,” orpardy being 


under the 
Pisistratids. 


Birth of 
Pisistratus 
foretold by 
a portent. 


40 HERODOTUS 


‘Imrrroxpateos Totrov Tov ypdvov tTupavvevovros ’AOnvaiwy. ‘Irrio- 
Kparel yap, éovre idwarn xai Oewpéovtt Ta ‘Odvpra, tépas éyévero 
péya: Oucavros yap avrov Ta ipa, ot NBntes erertedres, xal xpedv 
Te covres Eumreot Kai DdaTos, avev tupos Elecay, Kal vrepéBadov. 
Xiiov 6€ 6 Aaxedapovios”' rrapatrvyav nal Oenodpevos Td 
tépas cuveBovnreve ‘Iirroxpatet mpata pey yuvaixa Texvotrowy 
pn ayerOar és ta oixia, et 8 Tuyydver Eywv, SevTepa THY 
yuvaixa éxtéprew nal et tu ot Ttuyydve dwy trais, TovTov 
areiracbav ovxwy'” taira tapawicavros Xidwvos seibecGas 
Oérew tov ‘Imroxparea, yevérOas ot peta tadta Tov Ieciotpatov 
tovrov’ bs, oraciatovrwy Tay Tapddwy nal Tov éx Tov Tediov 
"AOnvaiwv, nal trav pey mpoecrewmros Meyaxnéos tod’ Adxpaiwvos, 
tov be é« Tov mediov Auxotpyou 'Apicrodabew, xatappovncas 


w 


Thy Tupavvida’”, iryeipe Tplrny otdow. aourréEas 5¢ oracwras, 


Kal TH NOyYp TaY repaxpiwy mporTtas™, 


understood. But it would have been 
scarcely more difficult for him to find 
ships in Persia than sailors. The true 
solution is to infer Fyev from dyduevos. 
See note on vi. 97, dAAd wépny. 

19' Xfrwy 5 AaneBSadvios. The ad- 
vice given by the sage on this occasion 
must not be allowed to deprive him of 
the reputation which attaches to him as a 
person of political sagacity. See the note 
on ii. 49, cogurral. 

197 ofxwy taiTa Teolorparoy. 
For the use of the word ot«ay, which 
is equivalent to xal, ov yap, see note on 
v. 59, ult. The oblique forms 6éAew Toy 
‘Inn. and yevéoOa: instead of the direct 
HOerxXe 5 ‘Iww. and é¢yévero are used to 
show that the connexion of the birth of 
Pisistratus with the portent was a matter 
of hearsay. ‘“‘ And, as é¢ seems that Hip- 
pocrates, when Chilo gave this advice, 
was unwilling to obey it, they say that 
afterwards, this, the notorious [rdy] Pi- 
sistratus, was born to him,’’ &c. Then 
follows the direct form, %s..... 
Hyetpe, because the circumstances related 
are regarded as a part of authentic his- 
tory. 

tvs Katrapporhoas Thy tupayyl8a. The 
use of xaradporfcas as equivalent to 
g@porfoas is not sanctioned by either of 
the two passages (i. 66; viii. 10) which 
have been cited in defence of it. The 
passage is corrupt, possibly from a com- 


*) pnyavara. Toude 


pression of two different readings («ara- 
dporhoas and porfcas thy Tup.) into 
one. 

108 +g Adyw tar dwepaxplwy pooras, 
“< professing himself the representative of 
the highland party.” Herodotus repre- 
sents this as a new party watchword 
assumed for the occasion by Pisistratus. 
There appears no sufficient reason for 
supposing that the revolution effected by 
him consisted (according to the account 
followed by Herodotus) in the elevation 
of a distinct tribe to higher political pri- 
vileges than it had hitherto enjoyed. On 
the contrary, the opposite seems to follow 
from the expression, ofre tivas ras 
dovoas cuvrapdias obre Géouia perarAdtas. 
ARISTOTLE too is most decisive in re- 
presenting the opportunity of usurpation 
as furnished to Pisistratus by his success 
in war, and the confidence of the com- 
monalty as being reposed in him from the 
hostility he exhibited to the rich. of 
mpoordras Tov Shuov, Sre woAdepixol yé- 
vowro, tupayvld: éweriGevto: xdytes 8 
Tovre Epwy bxd rov Shou wicrevbdytes, 
H 82 wloris fy 4 awéxOeia fh xpds tobs 
wAovclous, ofoy ‘A@hypor Meiclorparos 
gracidoas xpos Tobvs wediaxots (Polit. v. 
p. 1305, a, line 20). These expressions 
of Aristotle are quite compatible with the 
statement of Herodotus, if we suppose 
that the troops with which Pisistratus 
was successful were mainly highlanders 


CLIO. I. 60. 41 


Tpwpatloas cwuTov Te Kal tuovous, HAacE és THY wyopyy TO 

Seixyos ws dxredhevyws tovs éyOpous, of pay édavvorvta és aypov 
70éAncav arrordécat SnOer edéeTd te Tod Sypov dudanys Twos 

Mpos avTovd Kupicat, TpoTEpoy evdoxyuncas év TH Tpos Meyapéas 
yevopévn otpatnyin’*, Nioaidy te éXev Kal adda arrode-dpevos 

peydra Epya: 6 Oé Shyos 6 Tay AOnvaiwov cEarrarnbels, Ewxé ot 

Tav aotay xararétas avdpas tovrous’™: of Sopuddpor pev ove 
éyévorro Tlacurtparou ropuvnpopot S& Evdwov yap xopivas éyovres He becomes 
efzrovro ot Gricfe’ cuverravactdyres Sé ovTon dua Teor ean cil 
otpdty xyov tiv adxpéwonw. &0a 8) 5 Iealotpatos Apye eration; 
’"AOnvaliwy, otre Tunas tas eovaas cuvrapdktas ore Oéopia petad- 

Nakas: él te toiot KaTecremot Gveue THY TOMY, KOTLLOY KAaNaS 

te xal ev. Mera &é od troAddov xpovov tevTd ppovycavres of te 60 

tov Meyaxhéws craciwmras cai oi tod Avuxovpyou, éEedavvoval py. bythe 
obrw pev Ilevsiotpatos gaye to mparrov "AOnvas, xal Thy Tupay- Mepetle 
vida obkw Kxdpta éppilopévny éyov aréBare ot Se éEeAdoavres 4 Ly- 
Tleciotparov, atris éx véns én addAnAows éotaclacay’ Tept- 
eXauvopevos 5¢ TH otdoes 6 Meyandéns, émexnpuxeveto Tlee- 


curgus; 
orparp'’, ef BovdAotto ot tiv Ovyatépa exew yuvaixa érl ry 


organized as infantry, a comparatively 
new arm of war (see note on v. 77). 
Such, most usefal in the mountainous 
Megaris, would of all others be most 
likely to be hampered with debt to the 
wealthy plainsmen, just as the small free- 
holders of the Roman commonwealth were 
to the patricians. In this case Pisistratus 
would be likely to advocate the interests 
of his followers, as Cromwell did those of 
his troopers, and thus profess himself as 
Tay bwepaxpluy xpoordrns. But such a 
view is a very different one from that of 
Piurarcy (Solon. § 13). It is worth 
remarking that Philaide, the deme to 
which Pisistratus belonged (PLuTarcH, 
Solon. § 10) was probably not in the 
highlands of Attica, but in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Brauron, as Philzus 
(its eponymous hero) was said to be 
buried there. The site of Brauron is 
fixed by Leake at the head of s marsh 
near the harbour Livadhi, on the ‘east 
coast, about lat. 37° 55’. 

193 dy rij pds Meyapéas yevouévn orpa- 
tnyly, The details of this war are most 
Uncertain. Herodotus does not attempt 
to deacribe them. Pruranrcna, who does, 


VOL. I. 


gives the most varying accounts, showing 
decisively that popular tradition was the 
only authority for them existing, long 
after the conclusion of the war (Solon. 
§§ 8,9). The only part which he makes 
Pisistratus play in reference to them is 
the encouraging the Athenians to listen 
to the advice of Solon. 

196 ro¢rous, i. e. robs oTagwras, Men- 
tioned above. 

187 § MeyaxAdns, érexnpuxedero Tei- 
owrtpdre. The eponymous ancestor of 
the Alcmseonide (Alcmeeon) was said to 
have been a descendant of Nestor, and, on 
the invasion of Peloponnesus by the He- 
raclide, to have migrated to Athens 
(PAvsanras, ii. 8). Pisistratus also is 
said by Herodotus to have been originally 
a Pylian and Neleid (v. 65). But it is 
singular that Pausanias, who brings ail 
the other Nestorids to Athens, should 
specially except Pisistratws. Perhaps this 
results from the circumstance, that after 
the expuision of the Pisistratids from 
Athens, and the growth of democratic 
feeling, it became an object to obliterate 
all traces of the important position which 
they once held. See note 201. 


G 


is restored 
through an 
alliance 
with Me- 


gacles. 


42 HERODOTUS 


tupavvids ; evdeEapévou Se tov Adyov nad sporoynocavros éml 
tovroot Ilevcvrtpdrov, pryavavras 8) éri rH xatodm mpiypa 
evnGéctatov, @s éym evpioxw, paxp@ émel te’ arexpiOn éx 
qanattépov tov BapPapou eOveos to “EXAnviKoy, cov nai dSeEw- 
Tepov al evnOins nduOlov amndXAaypévoy padrov ci Kal TOTE ye 
outot év AOnvatowot, totot mrpwrotor Neyopuévoics elvar “EXAnvov 
copiny, pnxavevras rodde. ev TO Oyu tp TTacavdi' Hv yuri) 
TH ovvoua Ty Dim, peyabos ard teccépwy mryéwy aTroNetTrovea 
Tpeis SaxtvAous, kal GArXws everdys’ TauTny THY yuvaika oKeud- 
cavres travoTrAly, és appa éoBiBdoavres, nal mpodéEavtes oy pa 
oloy te uedre evrperréctatoy pavéecOas eyovoa™, fjravvov és 
To doru™', mpodpopous xypuxas wpotréurpaytes, of Ta évreTradpéva 
myopevoy és TO Gotu amiKopevot, NeyovTes Tordde “ @ “AOnvaior, 
déxecbe ayab@ vow Tleclatparoy, tov avr 7 'AOnvalyn tiysjoaca 
avOparrav padsora, Katarye”™ és Thy éwuTHS axpoTrohuy. ob meV 
57) rairra Stadorréovres EXeyor. airixa Sé & Te Tovs Sipous hatis 


amlxeto, as ‘“AOnvain Tlaclotparov xatayer nai ot évy TH aorei 


198 érel re. Gaisford and all the MSS 
éxel ye. But, if the reading and punc- 
tuation of Gaisford be adopted, a very 
slovenly construction results. éwel re is 
equivalent to é od (as in vii. 8, ob8aud 
xo #rpeuhoauer exel tre wapeAdBopey Thy 
irreuovlny thyde, and elsewhere). Trans- 
late, ‘‘ they contrive, in fine, in order to 
effect the restoration, a proceeding by far 
the most foolish that I know of since the 
separation, long ago, of the Hellenic from 
the barbarian race,’’ &c. 

199 dy +rg@ Shup TE Masai. This 
deme was, according to LEAKE, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Philaide, 
the deme of Pisistratus. 

200 Fyouca. All the MSS have &xouca, 
and so has Gaisford. I should be rather 
disposed to change it to the dative case. 
The final letter of é¢xoton might have 
dropt out in an uncial MS, where the : 
adscript is rarely written. 

201 #Aauyow és Td Boru. In order to 
get to Athens from Peeania, they would 
have to pass through the deme Pallene, 
which was situated at the foot of the 
north-east extremity of Hymettus, where 
the Mesogeean plain, on which the demes 
Peania and Philaide lie, joins the plain 
of Athens. At Pallene was a temple of 
Athene celebrated in Attic legends (Eunrrr. 


Heraci. 849). The procession, there- 
fore, in which Phye took part was pro- 
bably regarded as symbolizing a progress 
of Athene from the temple at Pallene to 
that on the Acropolis (see the note 73 
on i. 21). If this procession was at- 
tended by a formidable demonstration of 
the inhabitants of the Mesogean villages 
on the eastern side of Hymettus (which, 
according to Leake, is very thickly co- 
vered with ancient remains), the recep- 
tion of Pisistratus may not have taken 
place solely on superstitious grounds. 
See the note 210, on i. 62. But, per- 
haps, the truer way of looking at this 
extraordinary procession is to regard it as 
& pageant in honour of the return of 
Pisistratus. That Athene should be the 
deity selected on the occasion as the 
patron of the dynast, harmonizes with 
the circumstance that the institution of 
the greater Panatheneea has been ascribed 
to him, probably with justice. But in 
later times the memory of Pisistratus was 
at that festival as much as possible ex- 
truded by the special celebration of Har- 
modius and Aristogiton. See the note 
197, above. 

30? xardye:. See note on v. 92, xat- 
dye. 


CLIO. I. 61. 43 


mevOopevor THY yuvatxa elvat avriy Ty Oedv, TpocEvyovTO TE TIY 
avOparrov xat édéxovro tov ITevrlatparov. 


"ArrohaBev 8 ri tupawida tpérp Th eipnudvp 6 TIeot 61 | 
oTpaTos, Kata Tv dpodoylny thy impos Meyaxréa yevouévny phy es 


yapéet to} Meyaxdéous trav Ovyarépa. ola && walbwv ré oi ee 


inrapyévrev venvéwv™, xad reyoukvov evayéov elvas téov ’AD- Megacies, 
xpawvidéov™, ob Bovrdpevos ot yevécBas ex Tis veoydpou cyu- juasetires 


paxos réxva, éuloryero of ov KaTd vopov. Ta péy vUY TpaTa 
Expumre Taira 1 yun peta &é, elre ixropebon elre wal ob, 
ppdles 77 Ewurys pntpl 4 5é, Te avdpl. ov de Sewov re Exrye, 
aryaterOas mpos IIevsvotpdtou' opyn 6é, as elye, natadXdacero 
thy &yOpnv toict oracwrnot. padav S¢ 6 Ileciotpatos ta 
qjroveupeva em éwuT@, atraddAdocero x THS YoOpNS TO TapaTray 
amxopevos Sé és 'Epérptay éPovdevero Gua toiot tral. ‘Imriew A yd 
dé yvoun™ viknoavtos, avaxtacbas crricw tiv tupavviba, evOaidTa 


formed to 
Tyyetpov Swrivas™* oe aedy 


éx Tav Todlwy, al TwWés ot Tpondéato™ Kov him ; 
Tv Today Se peydrAa TrapacyovTay xpipata, OnBaior wrep- 
eBddovro TH Sdcet TOY ypnpdtwv. peta Se, od TOADS OYD 
eirety, ypovos Siéhpu wal mdvra ode éEnpruro és riv Katooor 


Kal yap "Apyeto: prc Otol amlxovro éx Tekorovvyjcou: Kal Ndgvds 


203 walSey of brapydéyray vennéuy. 
There is a good deal of difficulty in as- 
signing the date of this first return of 
Pisistratas. Hippias was an old man, 
with his teeth loose, at the time of the 
battle of Marathon (vi. 107; Tuucyp. 
vi. 59), which happened s.c. 490. This 
was thirty-seven years after the death 
of Pisistratus, and to this period must 
be added ten complete years for the time 
of his second exile (i. 62), and the pe- 
riods (whatever they amounted to) during 
which the second and third intervals of 
his tyranny lasted. A closer definition 
of the time than this cannot be gathered 
from Herodotus’s statements alone; but 
this would bring the marriage with Me- 
gacies’ daughter up af least as early as 
B.c. 539 or 540. If we admit the no- 
tice of ArisToTLe (Politic. v. 1315, 8. 
line 30) that ‘‘the whole time from the 
usurpation of Pisistratus to his death was 
thirty-three years, and that of this his 
two exiles took up sixteen years;” as a 
statement belonging to the same account 


G 


as that followed by Herodotus, we shall 
get the marriage with Megacles’ daughter 
as happening nof earlier than 3.c. 553 
or 552. Between these two limits the 
assignment of the date is a matter of 
pure conjecture. For the varying ac- 
counts of the fortunes of the Pisistratide, 
and an attempt to explain them, see note 
on v. 65, wapéoryncay.... éxxwpioa éx 
ris Arrucss. 

06 Deyoudver dvayéwy elyas tay *AA- 
xpowyidéoy. Seev. 71. 

205 yyéun. Gaisford and some MSS 
have yvdéuny. But yrvéuy is more likely 
to have been changed into yvdépny than 
the converse, from the next word begin- 
ning with ». The accusative, however, 
might stand. 

206 Hveipow Bwrivas, ‘ collected sub- 
scriptions.” The word 8wrivd(ew is used 
by Herodotus in the same sense, ii. 180. 

207 wponSdaro. This word is again 
used in the same sense, iii. 140, rls dor: 
‘EAAhvaw ebepyérns § eye mwpoadevpat, 
where see the note. 
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and in the 
eleventh 
year of his 
exile he 
seizes on 
Marathon 
as a base of 
operations. 


He gains'a 


44 HERODOTUS 


ads avip darvyydvos eOedovris, T@ otwoya tw AvySapis™, mpobu- 
pinv wreiorny wapeixeto, Koulcas Kai ypyjyata Kal dvdpas. “EE 
"Eperpins 8¢ dppnOévres™, dua evdexdtrou éreos azrixovro Grricw. 
Kal mparov ris "Arrucis toyovot Mapabeva: ev 8¢ tovre TO 
xape ode arparoTredevopévoict, of Te ex Tov doTEos oTATUITAL 
dmixovto GddNot Te ex Tav Sypewv"® mpocéppeoy olor 1 Tupavvis 
apo édrevOepins fv aomwacrorepov. ovroe pev 59 ouvnd{Lovro: 
"Abnvaiow 5é of éx tod doteos, éws pev Ilevriotpatos Ta xphpata 
iyyeipe, Kat perairis ws Erye Mapabdva, doyov ovdéva elyov' 
érel te 5é érvOovro éx Tod Mapabavos avrov rropeverOas él 70 
doru, ottw &3 Bonbéovor ém’ avroy. Kad ovtol Te mavotparth 
hicay émi Tos KaTuvras Kal oi audi Ileclotparov, os dp- 
pnbévres ex Mapabdrvos iicay émi td adotu, é& TwUTd cUPLOVTES 
amrixyvéovras érr) Iladdnvidos ’AOnvains ipov™, xal dvria Gevro ra 





208 AdySaus. Seo below,i. #4, note214. 

809 gf "Eperpins 32 dpundévres. See 
note on v. 74. There seems to have 
been a Persian party (probably the re- 
presentatives of the Pisistratid faction) in 
Eretria at the time of the expedition of 
Datis and Artaphernes (vi. 100). 

210 de tay Shuwy, * out of the demes.” 
The boroughs here referred to were pro- 
bably those lying in that part of Attica 
called Mesogea, which would seem to 
have been favourable to the cause of Pi- 
sistratus. If a line be drawn along the 
axis of Mount Hymettus, and produced, 
Marathon, as well as Peania and Phi- 
laids, will lie on the eastern side of it, 
and all the plain of Athens on the 
western; and Pallene will form the na- 
tural point for the concentration of Pi- 
sistratus’s forces in order to march upon 
Athens, on the supposition that a con- 
siderable portion of them was collected in 
the demes under Hymettus. But, if he 
had moved in full force from Marathon, 
the entrance into the plain of Athens 
would have been at the modern S/amaia, 
considerably to the north (see LEAKE, 
Appendix to Athens and the Demi of 
Aitica, vol. ii. p. 210). Thus the inac- 
tion of the Athenians may be accounted 
for. If they had marched to Marathon 
by Stamata, they would have exposed 
themselves to be taken in the rear by the 
force issuing from Mesogeea by Pallene. 
But, after the expulsion of the Pisistra- 


tides and the complete triumph of the 
other party, no account of the war which 
made a large portion of the population of 
Attica favourable to the cause of the 
tyrant would be palatable, and the ad- 
herence of a namber of villages would be 
represented as the act only of individuals 
among them, who “preferred despotism 
to liberty.” See note 214, below 

2!) dr) MadAnvi8os ’AOnvalys ipdy. This 
would be quite out of the direct road 
from Marathon to Athens, but would be 
& proper movement for taking in the rear 
the Athenian force marching into Me- 
sogea by Pallene. The position of the 
armies, and their operations will be ex- 
cellently described by the oracle, if we 
suppose, first, the Pisistratids from Me- 
sogea marching upon Pallene; next, the 
Athenian force advancing to meet these, 
and opposing an obstacle to their ad- 
vance ; thirdly, the Pisistratids from Ma- 
rathon, by a night-march from Stamata 
round the foot of Mount Brilessus, coming 
upon them about dinner-time. Then the 
M force would be aptly denoted 
by the &S{xrvoy (or seine), the Mara- 
thonian corps by the Bddos (or drop-net), 
and the Athenians by the shoal of tunny- 
fish. The brightness of the mid-day, the 
critical time for the attack, is symbolized 
by the epithet ceAnvaly applied to vit: 
night (not a bright, but a dark one) being 
the proper time for fishing, after tho 
manner common in Greece, where the 
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épOatra codwrarnv Ileclotparos émiteyvatat, bxws pyre ad- 
aeiev ert ot "AOnvaio, Secxedacpévor te elev’ avaSiBacas Tovs 
qaidas éri imrmous wpoémeurre of 5é xatarauPdvovtes Tovs pev- 
yovras, éXeyov Ta évretadpéva wrod Ilevcictpdrov, Oapoéew te 
xedevovres?" nal dmiévat, Exaotos em) Ta éwurod. IleWopévev 
5¢ trav "A@nvaiwy, ofrw 5+) ITevalotpatos 76 tplrov oyav ‘AOrjvas, 
éppitwoe thy tupavvida émixovpotal te Troddotot, Kal ypnpdrov 
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and takes 

measures 

for securing 
his power. 

cuvodoaict, (Trav pev aurddey tav S€ amd Srpupovos trorapov 


CUVLOVTWY,) Sunpouvs TE TOY TWapapewavrwv "AOnvalov xab ur) 
avtixa duyovtay taidas haBov nal xatacrnoas és Nafou (Kai 
yap tavrnv 6 Ilewiotpatos xatrertpépato trodkéup Kal érrérpeve 
AvySape*"**) arpos te tt tovTotot, THY vincov Anrov Kabypas ** ex 


In pur- 
suance of 


shoal is attracted by a torch (held over 
the stern of a boat) to the entrance of 
the net prepared for them. 

212 wpds Epiproy terpaypudvor Foay Sh 
anvicauta, The particle &) serves to 
mark the particular feature in the narra- 
tive to which the attention of the reader 
is di See note 6, above. 

%13 @aprdey tre xedXcdowres. It may 
throw some light on the value of popular 
traditions, to remark that the orator AN- 
DOCIDES, pleading before the Athenians 
in the year 400 B.c., speaks of this battle 
as one in which Pisistratus's faction were 
defeated, and by which the party of the 
commonalty (under the leading of the 
speaker's great-grandfather Leogoras, and 
his son-in-law Charias) recovered Athens. 
(De Myst. § 106.) This is the same thing 
as if a Frenchman in the year 1958 should 


represent Louis Napeleon as becoming 
president of the French Republic, in con- 
sequence of the victory of General Chan- 
garnier over the allies at the battle of 
Waterloo ; yet it was not for want of 
more correct representations of the mat- 
ter. See the first note on v. 65. 
214 xa) dwérpeve AvySdus. ARISTOTLE 
ean v. p. 1305, a. 1. 41) gives the 
of the oligarchy of Naxoe as an in- 
stance of the destruction which awaits 
such governments, when the members of 
them indulge in outrages upon the com- 
monalty,— who, to revenge themselves, 
readily join any leader, especially when 
they can find one among the members 
of the oligarchy itself; ‘‘as in the case of 
Lygdamis, $s xal érupdyvevoer Bote poy 
tev Natlev.” The outrage to which he 
allades here, he described more fully in 


an oracle 
he purifies 
the island 
Delos. 
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History of 
Lacedemon 
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the time of 
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Lycurgus's 
institutions 
were the 
inning 
of Bpartal 8 
greatness. 
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“Hees, & Avxdopye, eudy worl xlova yndy, 


Znv) olros, xal waow datum Sépar Exover. 
3:(@ % oe Gedy payredcopa, } bvOpwwor 
GAN’ Ers wal pGAAow Oedy Frmwouat, & Auxdopye. 


of pev So} Twes pds TovTotot Aéyovet nal dpdoat ait@e THY 
TIvOinv tov viv xatecreata Koocpoy Zraptinryce’ as § avrol 
Aaxedatpovioe Aéyouet, Auxotpyoy émitpotrevcavta AewBwrew *", 
his Natley wodutela Athen. viii. 


ASA LY#NvUS (i. 23, 2) represents Polycrates 
p. 348). A number drunken young 


as acquiring the dynasty of Samos by the 


men made an attaek as a xaos upon 8 
popular individual named Tel 
and grossly ili-treated himself and two 
marriageable daughters. The Naxians, 
in _indignation, took up arms, pocra- 
TouvTos auTay eicdil ere ts axd 
radtns Tis tyylas rdpayves dye- 
ode tis xatp rplBos. According to this 
view of the Naxian revolution, Lygdamis 
would appear rather as a successful dy- 
nast or general in the way to become 
such, assisting an ally embarked in a kin- 
dred cause; and such a view is in keeping 
with the way he is mentioned above 
§ 61). But doubtless, in after-times, 
thenian vanity would be piqued at such 
a representation of the relation of Pisistra- 
tus to Lygdamis, and a new turn (such as 
that in the text) would be given to the 
story (see the first note on v. 31). Po- 


aid of Lygdamis’s troops, but nothing of 
this kind appears from Herodotus’s ac- 
count. With reference to the chronology 
of the Naxian revolutions, see the first 
note on v. 30. 

215 rhy vicoy AjjAoy xabfpas. THU- 
CYDIDEs (iii. 104) confirms Herodotus’s 
statement relative to Pisistratus’s purga- 
tion of a portion of the island. The 
Athenians repeated the operation much 
more thoroughly in the sixth year of the 
Peloponnesian war. 

2'6 "AAxpasomB8éwy. Gaisford and the 
MSS have *AAxcpa:wrl3ew, which is referred 
to Megacles. But the gentile name could 
never be applied, without some previous 
explanation, to denote an individual of 
the gens. 

7 éwrporeécayvta AcwBoréo. This 
passage is quoted by Pausanias (iii. 
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aderdidéov pev éewutot Bacidevovros 5 Srraptinréwy, éx Kpiyrns 
ayayécOa tTav’ra. ws yap érerpoTrevce TadyioTa, peréornce TA 
voutpa Tavta, Kat épvrake tratra pt) wapaBalvew pera 82, ta 
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Te ToUTOLat TOUS epopous*" 


2. 3), who identifies Leobotes with the 
more common form Labotas, the son of 
Echestratus, king of Sparta. CLINTON 
(from the difficulties, chronological and 
genealogical, which result) considers the 
text corrupted. But in fact Herodotus 
appears here to be following the same 
data which were followed by Eratos- 
THENES and APULLODoRUS (the Alexan- 
drine chronologers) in determining the 
succession of the Spartan kings; for they 
made Ly much more ancient than 
the first Olympiad. Still no doubt these 
8iaSoxal were not based on contempora- 
neous records; for, otherwise, ARISTOTLE 
would not, as he did (Plutarch. Vit. Lye. 
§ 1), have considered the fact of Lycur- 
gus’s name appearing on the discus of 
Iphitus at Elis as conclusive of the date 
of his life. If the 3:a3exa) had furnished 
a certain basis for chronology, such a kind 
of argument would have been quite super- 
fluous. The uncertainty of the whole mat- 
ter is obvious from the direct testimony of 
PLutarcg in the opening sentence of the 
Life: wepl Auxodpyou, tot vopobdrouv 
xabédov py obddy dorw elxeiy dvapupi- 
oPhrntov, ob ye eal yévos nal axodn- 
pla wal reAeurh nal xpds dxaow 4 weph 
trols wéuous atrot xal Thy mwoA:telay 
npayparela Scapdpous Ecxer ioropias: 
Ancora 82 of xpdrot, na® obs 
vyéyovev bd dynp, bmoAoyotrras. 
Under these circumstances it ought not 
to surprise that AgisToTLE should make 
Charillus the king to whom Ly 

was guardian (Poli. ii. p. 1271, line 25), in 
which he seems to agree with the native 
Cretan traditions (Epnonus ap. Strabon. 
x. p. 382), while here Leobotes should be 
represented as his ward and nephew; or, 
again, that in some of the lists of Spartan 
kings Leobotes should appear as an Eu- 
rystheneid, and Lycurgus as a Procieid. 
Before the reigns of Leon and Hegesicles, 
just mentioned by Herodotus, the history 
of Sparta is in the highest degree uncer- 
tain, and it is not until the reign of Leo- 
nidas (i. e. jast before the battle of Mara- 
thon) that the chronology becomes per- 
fectly definite. Even FEratosthenes and 


monepov Exovta, évwpotias Kal tpinxddas xal ovocitia, Tpos 
Kal yépovras Exrnce Aveotipyos. Otrw 


Apollodorus, although they both adopted 
the same basis (i. e. the 3:a30xa) varied in 
the date they assigned to Lycurgus by no 
lesa than sixty years, the former placing it 
as high as B.c. 884 (see CLINTON, F. H. vol. 
ii. Appendix, p. 409). The only points rela- 
tive to the date of Lycurgus, which seem 
made out beyond all question, are the fol- 
lowing: (1). That Lycurgué, and Iphitus, 
the restorer of the Olympian festival, were 
contemporaneous. This was asserted by 
ARISTOTLE (ap. Plutarch. 1. c.), and was 
also the universal belief of antiquity 
(ATHENUS, xiv. p. 635). (2) That the 
institutions with which Lycurgus’s name 
was popularly identified had existed in 
Lacedemon for a little more than four 
centuries at the end of the Peloponnesian 
war (THucypipes, i. 18). (3) That, in 
the belief of the Eleans, the restoration of 
the Olympian festival by Iphitus was fol- 
lowed by a regular registration of the 
victors, of which the first was Corebue, 
B.c. 776 (Pausantas, v. 7. 5, seqq.). 
But, as the Lacedeemonian 3:a30xa) made 
Lycurgus much older, Timaus the Lo- 
crian endeavoured to reconcile the varying 
accounts by supposing fwo Lycurguses 
(Plutarch. Lycurg. § 1) just as Clinton 
endeavours to achieve the same result by 
the machinery of fwo Iphituses. It is 
worth remarking, that Aristotle no where 
expresses the relationship of Lycurgus to 
his ward Charilaus, neither does Simo- 
nides. Aristotle, indeed, in one passage 
(Polit. iv. p. 1296), calls Lycurgus, like 
Solon and Charondas, a man tay pécay 
woAitéy, although he qualifies this strange 
phrase by adding (if the words be not an 
interpolation) od yap qv BaciAeds. 

312 xpds te rodrows: Tobs epdpous. 
ArisToTLe (Polit. v. p. 1313, line 27) 
makes the Ephoralty to have been an in- 
stitution, not of Lycurgus, but of Theo- 
pompus (of whom Herodotus makes men- 
tion, viii. 131, as the grandson of Cha- 
rillus, and, consequently, two generations 
at least later than Lycurgus). He relates 
that the king, having been reproached by 
his wife with leaving the kingly office to 
his children in an inferior condition to 
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pey peraBarovres evvounOncay. t@ dé Avxovpyp TedevTncavTe 
ipov eicdpevot, c€Bovras peyddws. ola dé ev Te ywpy ayaby, xal 
mWAHOei ovx od\bywov avdpov, ava te Epayoy avrixa Kai evOnvn- 
Oncay at dn ode ovxéte arréypa Hovylny aye, adda xatadpo- 
ynocayres Apxddwv xpércoves elvat, éypnarnpialovto ev Aedcpoios 
émt macy th Apxddwy yapn*: 4 5é TIvOin odt ypa tdbe 

"Apxadlyy p’ alreis; péya yp alreis: of ror Sécw. 

wodAo) éy ’Apxadly Badaynodyo: hydpes Fact, 

of o° dwoxwAdcovow. éyav 8é To ob +: peyalper’ 


Séoe0 Tra Teyény wovolxporoy bpyhoacrba, 
wal xaddy wedloy cxolvy Siapetphoacba 


Taira as areveyOlvra jxovoay ot Aaxedaysovion, 'Apxddev pev 
Tov GdAXwv anelyovro’ ot Se, rédas hepopevor, eri Teyentas 
dotparevovTo, xpnop@ KtBdyrw Ticuvot as 51) éEavdparradvovpevot 
tovs Teyenras: écowbévtes 5¢ tH oupPorh, boor adrav efwypnOn- 
aay”, médas Te éyovres Tas efépovTo avTol Kal oyoive Siayerpn- 
odpevor TO trediov TO Teyentéwy, épyatovro. ai 5é méSat abrat, ev 
Thhot édedéato, ért eal és ue Hoay oda ev Teyén trepl tov vnov 


Tis "Aréns ’AOnvains *” xpeudpevas. 


that in which he received it, replied, ob 
SHra: wapadlBopus yap rodvxporerépay. 
219 dr) xdoy ti ’Apxddeyv xépn. He- 
rodotus here seems to represent the Arca- 
dian wars as growing out of the elation of 
the Spartans at their prosperity under 
Lycurgus’s institutions. ARISTOTLE, on 
the other hand, distinctly represent: the 
wars with the Argives, and afterwards 
with the Arcadians and Messenians as 
having produced -such an effect on the 
Jacedeemonians as to render the legisla- 
tion of Lycurgus more easy: &w yap rijs 
oixelas 8: tras otparelas dmwetevovvro 
woAby xpévoy, woAcuouvres Tév Te mwpds 
"Apyelous wéAcuoy Kal Tov «pos 
"Apxd8as xal Meconvlous: oxoAdcayres 
3¢ adrobs pew wapeixov TE vopobéry 
wpomsoweroinnévous dia Tdy oTpa- 
tuotixdy Blow (woAAd yap Exes pépn rijs 
dperfs’) tas 32 yuvainds pact py byew 
éxtxeipjoa tov Avxoipyoy ém robs vdyous, 
és 8 ayréxpovoy, arooriva wdvw (Po- 
litic. ii. p. 1270, line 1). Herodotus 
scarcely mentions the early Messenian 
wars at all (see note on iii. 47), neither 
does he any with either Argos or i 
antecedent to the Lycurgean legislation. 


220 Soo: adrav e(aryphOncay. Pausa- 
NIA8 (x. 9. 5) describes a large group of 
statues set up at Delphi by the Tegeate 
in commemoration of this event. He 
ascribes them to four artists, who are 
placed by Sriiie (Calalogus Artificum, 
v. v. Pausanias, Dedalus of Sicyon, An- 
tiphanes, and Samolus) quite at the end 
of the fifth century B.c. It is not likely, 
therefore, that the monument existed at 
Delphi at the time of Herodotus’s visit 
there ; and his account of the war appears 
on other accounts to be taken from a 7e- 
gean tradition. Perhaps this monument, 
and also the Argive one (on which see note 
on i. 82), was set up during the hollow 
truce between Athens and Sparta (s.c. 
421 — 417) at a time when the diplomatic 
arts of Alcibiades were employed in the 
attempt to organize Arcadia and Argos 
against Lacedeemon. See note on viii. 27, 
of peydAo: y8pidyres. 

221 "AAdns “A@nvalns. The goddess 
Athene was worshipped under this name 
at Mantinea and at Alea (hard by Stym- 
phalus) as well as at Tegea. The temple 
at this last place was an ancient sanctuary 
for the whole of Peloponneeus. Two La- 
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cedeemonian kings, Leotychides and Pau- 324 7d ’Opdoress rot "Ayauduvovos ° 
sanias, found refuge there; and so also did dordéa. A Spartan local legend made 
Chryseis, the Argive priestess, when the Orestes king of Lacedemon in addition 
Herrzeum was burnt down owing to her to his paternal dominions, and he was said 
falling asleep (Pausanias, iii. 5.6). In  tohave brought from the Tauri the wooden 
Laconia she was worshipped at Therapne. image ({éavoy) of Artemis Orthia, in the 
As a divinity she was undoubtedly of the Limneum of Sparta, in honour of whom, 
time antecedent to the Heraclide inva- before the time of Lycurgus, human vic- 
sion. The image of the Tegean Athene tims were sacrificed, and subsequently 
which Pausanias found there (viii. 47. 1) youths were scourged, in accordance with 
had been brought from Manthyrea, a vil- the command of an oracle “‘ to shed human 
lage in Arcadia, where it had the surname blood on her altar” (Pausanzias, iii. 16. 
not of Alea, but of Hippia. But the 7). But the Arcadian traditions made 
Athene Hippia (worshipped at Colonus Orestes emigrate from Mycene, not to 
and Acharne in Attica, and at Elis) is, Sparta, but to Arcadia (PAavusaNnias, 
from the combination in which she is viii. 5. 4). From the circumstance of 
found with Poseidon, the Dioscuri, and Herodotus bringing his bones thence, 
Pan, obviously Achran. See note on v. and from that of his mentioning the fet- 
12, hie és rd B8uroy ris Oeod, and the next ters hanging up in the temple of Athene 
to it. Alea, it seems that in this insulated story 
239 "Ayatavdpli3ed re xal “Aplorwvos he is following a local Tegean tradition. 
BaciAntny. Anaxandrides was the son of 225 rhy, i. e. Becwplay. 
Leon. He was dead at the time Arista- 226 Teydéys éxirdppodos Ecoy. This ex- 
arrived in Sparta to solicit the aid pression occasions a good deal of difficulty, 
of the Lacedemonians against Persia as éx:rdppofos (or its equivalent éx{p5o8os) 
(v. 39). By the comparison of this pas- signifies ‘‘a helper’’ or “defender,” espe- 
sage with § 65, it appears that Herodotus cially in the case of a deity who assists in 
places the unsuccessful expedition against war, whereas here the sense of a victor 
Tegea in the reign of Leon. Ariston was over the city seems required. But there 
the father of Demaratus, respecting whose is no authority for the word possessing 
birth Herodotus tells the strange story such a sense; and perhaps the passage 
(vi. 61, segq.). may be explained without resorting to it. 
233 @eoxpdéwous. See note 147, above. The meaning of the oracle seems to be, 
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50 HERODOTUS 

as 82 nad tradra Hroveay of Aaxedatpoviot, atrevyov ris eEeupéctos 
ovdéy Xaccov, wavra Slnpevoe és ov 5h Alyns, rav ayaboepyav 
Kaneopévov Traptuyréwy, avevpe. (of 5 ayaboepyol etal trav 
dorav, eibyres ex tov trréwy aiel of mpecBvrarot, Trévre Ereos 
éxdorou tovs Sel rovroy tov évautov tov dv éElwor ex Trav 
irrréwy, Srapripréwy tH Kow@ Starrewrropévovs pt) edevdew”™ 
Gddous GAH). Tovrav ay tov avdpav Alyns avedpe év Teyén xal 
ouvruyly xpnodpevos Kal soply ovens yap Tovroy Tov xpdvov 
érripstins mpds tous Teyerras, NOav és yar«niov ™ eOnciro o&n- 
pov éEeXavvopevov, xal ev Oavpare tv opéwy To Trovedpevory pabav 
Sé psy 6 yarxeds arroOwupdlovra, cime tmravodpevos Tod épyou 
“% xov dv, @ Ecive Adxwy, cl rep eides TO Trep eyo, Kdpta av 
Cavpates Sxov viv ottw Tuyyaves Ooupa trovedpevos Thy ép- 
yaolny rob adnpouv aya yap dv rHde Bédwov TH adrAn Ppéap 
ToucacGat, dpicowy érétvyov cope érramyyer td 8€ amiotins 
pH pev yevérOar pndapda pélovas avOpwrovs tav viv, avota 
aurny, cai eldov rov vexpov yuyxet looy dovra TH cope’ peTpnaas 
8¢ cuvéywoa dricw.” 6 pev by of Exeye Td rep drravree 6 Se 
dwooas Ta Neyopeva, cuveBddXeTO Tov "Opéctea Kata Td GeoTrpo- 
wiov Tovrov elvat, THde cupBadredpevos’ TOD yadxéos Sto dpéwv 
gvoas, Tovs dvésous edpioxe doytas: tov Se axpova xal Thy 
odipay, Toy te Turov Kal Tov avrirvroy Tov be é£eXavvdpevov 
alinpov, To mya ert mipare xeluevor kata Tovde Tt 
eixadtoyv, ws emit xax@ avOparrov aldnpos avebpyrat. cupBad- 
Neopevos 5 Taira, nal ameOav és Srdprynv eppale Aaxeda- 
povlocot may TO Tpnypa ob Se ex AGyou wAacTOD érrevelxavrés *™ 
oi aitiny, wear 6 Se dirixdpevos és Teyénv nat ppdlov ri 


that the possession of the bones of Orestes 
would put the Lacedzemonians in the posi- 
tion of Geol éxirdppodo: as regarded Teges; 
i. e. they would have it in their hands to 
let it stand or destroy it. It is a curious 
circumstance, that the ‘‘ cineres Orestis”’ 
were one of the seven sacred fetishes, 
which were considered as the 
imperium Romanum (Servius ad Virg. 
4in. vii. 188). This, if there were no- 
‘thing else, would be an indication that 
one of the elements of the population of 
early Rome was ethnically identical with 


the race which in the time of Herodotus 
remained in Arcadia. 

327 uh dAwiew. These words, which 
are equivalent to oweddew, perhaps are a 
portion of the formula of instructions to 
the Agathoergi. 

228 yadxhiov, “a smithy.” The ety- 
mology of the name shows the truth of 
what Lucretius (v. 1292) says: 

‘« Nam prior zeris erat quam ferri cognitus 
usus.’ 

229 dxevelxayres. See note on iv. 154, 
drevelnaca. 


CLIO. I. 68, 69. 


51 


éwurod auphopny impos tov yarxéa, gusoOodro tap’ ove éxddov- 


Tos *™ rhy avai ypove Se as dveyvoce, evoixloOn davopifas dé 


Tov Tdov nai ta Goréa curréEaS, olyero dépwy és Rardprnv nat 
amo TovTou Tov ypovou™', dxas Tetp@aTo GAO, TOAD KaT- 
uTréprepo. TE Tohéum éyivovro of Aaxedarpovior ion Sé ods wat better of the 


2) TOA THS [leXotrovyncoy Hv Karect pays, 


after which 
they get the 


Tatra 5) ay wavta wuvOavopevos 6 Kpoicos érepwire és Srdp- 69 
Thy ayyédous Sapa te dépovtas*® xal Sencopévovs cuppayins, 


EVTELhapEVvOS TE TA Nee YpiIv. 


ot Sé édOovres EXeyou" “ erreprpe 


npéas Kpoicos 6 Avéayv tre xat Gdrwv eOvéav Bacihers, Aéyor 
tade & Aaxedaipovios, ypnoavros Tov Geod tov “EXAnva™™® dirov 
mpocBécba, teas yap muvOdvouar mpoeatdvar Ths “Eddd8os, 
vpeas Ov Kata Td ypnoTypioy mpocKaréopat, pidros te Gédrwy 
yevésOas cal ovppayos dvev Te SdXNov Kal ardtys.” Kpoicos pev 
&7 tabta 8¢ ayyé\wv érrexnpuxeveto, AaxeSayovios 8 ¢.enxoores 
Kat atrol To Oeorporwv Tro Kpolcm yevépuevov, foOnody tre rH 
adiftei trav Avda xal érromoavto Spaia Eewins mépe val Evppa- 
“ins Kal yap tTwes avbtods evepyecias elyov éx Kpoicou mporepov He had for- 


ért ‘yeyovutar' 


méppavres yap of Aaxedaipovioe és Zdpb«s, 


xXpucov avéovto, és dyarpa™ Bovropevot ypicacbat tobro TO 


230 wap’ ove éx3:8évros, “ from him re- 
fasing to sell it outright.” 

331 g9db radrou Tov xpévov. The dedi- 
cation of a fane to Orestes would not be 
without political significance. He was a 
hero belonging to the Tyndaride mytho- 
logy; in other words, he was an object of 
reverence to the Achsean or ante-Dorian 
population of Laconia. These were, in a 
great measure, of the same blood as the 
Arcadians, and possibly the previous want 
of success arose from their indifference to 
the cause. But, soon after the event men- 
tioned in the text, it is certain that the 
Achrean element in the Lacedsemonian 
population acquired considerable import- 
ance. (See notes on v. 72, and v. 75.) 
It is far from unlikely that the dedication 
in question was the formal inauguration 
of some in the constitution by 
which this portion of the community was 
elevated,—perhaps some modification of 
the royal marriage-laws. (See the third 
note on v. 41.) 

332 xareotpauuérn. The historical no- 


tices of the Lacedsemonians are resumed 
in v. 30. 

333 3Sod re pépowras. The manuscripts 
§ and V connect these words with § 56, 
See the note 178, above. 

334 soy “EAAnva, “the Greek.” Pos. 
sibly this was the exact phrase of the 
oracle, of which the ion rods ‘EA. 
Ahyev B8uvarerdrovs . G 63) may be a 
paraphrastic explanation. 

233 ds byaApua BovAduera: xphearGau. 
It does not follow from these words, as 
some have supposed, that the Lacede- 
monisns wished to form the gold info an 
image. Tunopompus (ap. Athen. vi. 
p- 231) says that they wanted it “ to gild 
the face (xpusaéoa: 1d apdécerwoy) of the 
image of Apollo at Amycle.” The oldeat 
images of the gods in the Hellenic tem- 
ples were of wood, and, when the taste 
for art sprang up, it was opposed by an 
unwilli to substitate new forms of a 
nobler material for the old idols, to which 
a peculiar sanctity was attributed. A 
union of the two principles was attempted 


H 2 


A treaty is 
entered into 
between 
Croesus and 
the Lace- 
demonians. 


merly pre- 
coated iherh 
with some 
gold for a 
statue, 


and they 
now send 
him a bow) 
which finds 
its way to 


the Hersum 


52. 


HERODOTUS 


vov Tis Aaxwvuxns év Odpvacs™* Bourar ’AmoAXwvos’ Kpoicos 8é 
70 ot wveopévoirt &wxe Swtivny. Tovrwy te ov elverev ot Aaxedat- 


povioc THY ouppaylny edéEavro, 


wat Sti éx wdvTwy odptas Tpo- 


kpivas ‘EAAnvwv aipéero didrous. xal, tobto pev avtol hoa 


»€Toipoe”" érrarryeikavte TouTo 8é Tromodpevot KpnTipa yad«xeov, 
fwdiwv te EEwBev mrjcavres wept TO yEidos 


, kal peyabei Tpin- 


atSamos. xoolous audopéas ywpéovra iyov, Swapoy Bovdopevor avrwovvat 


by draping the ancient figure, and affixing 
head, hands, and feet of marble (what 
Pausanias calls dxpdéAibo:), <A very 
archaic specimen of this kind is the statue 
of Apollo at Phigalia, described by Stacx- 
BLBERG (Der Apollo Tempel zu Bassa, 
p- 98). Another method was to cover a 
portion, or the whole of the original figure, 
with a crust of gold or ivory. These are 
what the chorus in Euripipes (Tyoades, 
1074) allude to when they speak of xpu- 
oley todvewy riwo. It must be re- 
membered that, when Theopompus speaks 
of gilding the face of the Apollo statue, 
he does not mean the application of gold- 
leaf, but of a solid mask, beaten by the 
hammer into shape. Neither must this 
practice be confounded in its origin with 
one which grew up under the Roman 
emperors, of making moveable head- 
dresses for the portrait-statues, in order 
that they might, like their originals, 
follow the fashion of the day. The 
gold and ivory were in the early times in- 
tended to be fixtures, and Phidias was the 
first (in the case of the Athene Parthenos, 
a new statue) who contrived that they 
should be moveable. The ancient idol 
was preserved under the influence of the 
same feeling which induced the more lax 
Christians of Germany to allow the images 
of the pagan idols to remain in the ma- 
sonry of their church-walls. (See Grimm, 
Deutsche Mythologie, p. 691.) St. Gallus 
found three such in an oratory of St. Au- 
relia at Bregenz, and broke them up and 
threw them into the lake of Constance. 
The people said of them, “Isti sunt dii 
veleres ef antiqui hujus loci tutores, quo- 
rum solatio et nos et nostra perdurant 
ue in preesens.”’ 

236 é@y Odpvax:. The image of Apollo 
here was of the same kind with that at 
Amycls, which latter was more highly 
venerated by the Lacedemonians; and 
Pavusanias states, that the gold which 
Croesus sent for the former statue was 


appropriated by the Lacedemonians to 
the decoration of the latter (iii. 10. 8). 
This one he describes as being extremely 
archaic and rude, and except for the coun- 
tenance, the hands, and the extremities of 
the feet, resembling a column of brass. 
(See the account of the Paphian Aphrodite 
in the note on i. 105.) He adds, fxer 8t 
dxl TH Keparfi xpdvos, Adyxny dt dy tais 
xepot nal rdtov. It was apparently about 
thirty cubits in height. If it was any 
thing like this, a considerable amount of 
gold must have been requisite for the 
Jace, and the conjecture of Quatremére 
de Quincy, that it was used for ornament- 
ing the throne on which the idol was 
placed (which was more recent, and of a 
highly elaborate character), becomes per- 


fectl ar 

if cay érotuo exayyelAayri. ‘ Closed 
with his proposition.” érotuos elva: im- 
plies, not merely the existence of an in- 
clination to do a thing, but the expression 
of it in words. Thus Gyges (i. 10): ds 
obx é8dvaro Biapvydew Fy étroipnos, 
“consented.” Sopnocies, Astig. 264, 
seqq.: 

perv 8t Eroipot wal pd8pous alpew 

Xepow 
xal wip 8idpwew, xal Geods dpxwporeiy 
vd phre Bpaca phre re tvverddvas. 


‘Swe offered to take hot iron in our 
hands.” This idiom seems to have arisen 
from Eroiuds ely, being a colloquial phrase 
to denote consent. 

338 (oSloy re tiwber rAdcaryres wep) Td 
xeiAos, ‘‘ having filled up the circle of the 
rim with figeres outside.” The word 
(é8:0v in the description of plastic or 
architectural works means figures of any 
kind. The Zophorus is the frieze of a build- 
ing,—the member of the entablature which 
carries the decorations. The word (oa is 
used for the figures on the Eastern printed 
stuffs in i. 203, and for the hieroglyphics 
on the Egyptian temples, ii. 4. 148. 


CLIO. I. 70, 71. 53 


Kpotow. otros 6 xpntip ovx atrixero és Zapbis, & airlas 
Sipacias Neyopévas taode ot pev Aaxedarpovios Neyovat, ws ézrel 
Te aryopevos és Tas Zapdis oO Kpntnp éylvero xata THY Sapir, 
muOopevo, Sapiot atreXolato avrov vnvol paxphot érimdwoaytes. 
avtot Se Sdpuoe Aéyovet, ws érrel te botTépnoay ot Gyovres TaV 
Aaxedatpovioy Tov Kpytipa, éruvOdvorro 5é Zapois Te xai Kpoicov 
wKévas, arrédovro Tov KpnTipa dv dum idurras S€ dvdpas 
mplapevous avabeivai piv és To ‘Hpatov. raya 8é av nad oi azro- 
Sdpevoe &yovey arrixopevoe és Rardprnv, as amaipebelnoay td 
Zaplwv. Kata pév vuv Tov Kpytipa obtas evye. 

Kpotcos 5€ dyaptav rob ypnopod, éroero otparniny és 
Karrrraéoxlnv, éricas xataipjoey Kipov te nat ri Tlepcéwv 
Suvapu. 

Tlapacxevafopévou S¢ Kpotcou otparever@as eri IHépoas, rev iraenaet al 
Ts Avédy, voplopevos xal meen? elvat coos aid S¢ travrns attack the 
TS yvauns Kal TO si obvoua év Avbooicr éyav, cuveBovrevce disoueded 
Kpolow rade (otvopd ot hv Sdvdavu) “& Bacwred, én’ dvdpas a Ts 
TowvTous otpateverOar trapacKevdfeat of oxvtivas pev dvatv- ae 
pidas®®®, oxutlyny Sé tiv Gddnv écOira popéovet citéovras Se ovK 
dca éBéXovet GAN boa Eyouct, yapny Exovres Tpnyeinv™* apos Se, 
ovx olvp Staypéovras Grd Ubpotrotéovar ov ciKxa &é éyovot Tpa- 
yew, ob Gro ayaboy ovdéy. Tovro pév 7, et vixHnoess, TL oheas 
amaipjocas total ye py dots pndev ; TovTo Se, Ay vinnOjs, wade 
Soa aryaba aroBadéeas yevoduevor yap TaY huetéowy awyabov 
wepéEovrat, ovdé amwatot écovrar éyo pév vuv Beoior exw 


241 
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xapw, of ove éml voov motgovar Ilépoyot 


2:9 avatup(8as. The general use by the 
Asiatic mountaineers of this article of 
dress seems to have particularly struck 
both Greeks and Romans. Thus Aris- 
tagoras is made to describe them to the 
Lacedeemonians (v. 49) that dvatup{das 
re Epxovras és ras pdyas Kal xup- 
Baclas ém) rijot xepadryjot, and Prrsivs, 
speaking of the wouxtAn orod at Athens, 
which was painted with a representa- 
tion of the battle of Marathon, calls it 
pecans illita Medis Porticus” (iii. 
5 


340 ydpyny Exovres tenxelny. This is 
only a true description of a portion even 


otpateverOat ert 


of Persia Proper. And, after the transfer 
of the resources of the Medes to the Per- 
sians, it was impossible to continue using 
the argument of Sandanis. Neither does 
Persia Proper lie outside the region of Asia 
where the vine is cultivated. This insu- 
lated narrative therefore seems rather to 
belong to the same class of stories as those 
on which XENOPHON based his Cyropedia. 
Of the same kind is the anecdote related 
ix. 121. 

341 gym péy vuv Beoiar Exw xdow, of 
ob éx) ydor roidover Mépono:. The same 
expression Occurs in another dialogue with 
Croesus, above, § 27, at yap rovro Geo) 


72 


Cappa- 
docians (by 
the Gree 
called Sy- 


rians) on the 
ank of 


east 
the Halys, 
which di- 


54 
Avéovs.” 


HERODOTUS 


Taira Aeyov ovK érrebe tov Kpoicov. Iléponos yap, 


apw Avoors xataotphpacbat, tv obre GBpov ore ayabov ovdév. 


Pd 


Oi 8 Kamrmadénas id “EAAjvoy Zipwe dvoudfovrar joav 
S& of Svptoe obras 7rd pv mpdrepov 4 Iépaas dptas Mrdwv 
xarnoot, ToTe 5é Kipou’ 6 yap ovpos Hy ths te Mndixis apyis 
Kar THs Avbicis 6“ Adus qotapos Ss pees €€ "Appevlov ovpeos 
da Kidixov™, pera Se, Marunvods™* perv év Sefup dyer péwy ex Se 
Tov érépov Ppiyas’ mrapaperPopevos 5 TovTous Kal péwy dvw 
apos Bopény avenov, &vOev pév Yuplous** Karadoxas arépyet, 


a ebwoviuov 8 Hapdaysvas, 


ovTw 6 "Aus qoTapos atroTdpvet 


ayedoy wavra ths “Aging Ta Katw éx Baddoons Tis ayriov 


mohoeay én vdov wnoirpot, erAdeiv én) 
Av8ayv xaidas oby Trxoi:. Compare iii. 
21, of ox ew) vdoy tpéxover Ailidroy 
wach, &c. 
242 tpi. The MSS here all have 
this form, but in i. 6 and vii. 72 are 


ad unanimous in giving the form 
Zépo. Below, they vary between the 
two (note 245). 


343 bs fda: ef "Appevlou oBpeos 81d 
KiAlxwy. It is impossible to reconcile the 
notices by Herodotus of the 
course of the river Halys with geographical 
facts, and not easy to understand the origin 
of his errors, except by supposing that he 
not only confuses two rivers, but confounds 
two ranges of mountains. The Halys really 
rises in the ridge called Anti-Taurus, and, 
after flowing a considerable distance in a 
WwW.8. Ww. direction, takes a turn to the 
north-west, to about 40° Nn. lat. Thence 
it runs towards the Nn.x., falling into the 
Black Sea something east of Sinope. 
But between the ridge where it takes its 
rise, and the range of Taurus which runs 
along the south coast of Asia Minor, is 
an extensive plain entirely surrounded 
by mountains, the waters from which 
have no outlet, but terminate in inland 
lakes of large size, some of them ex- 
tremely salt. Through this tract (Lycao- 
nia or Tyanitis) the great military road of 
the Persians ran, two points of which were 
Critalla (supposed to be Ercleé, lat. 37° 30’, 
long. 31° 20’) and Celena, where the 
Meseander rose; and between these two 
places Herodotus makes the road pass the 
Halys, at a place where there was a strong 
fort and a ier (v. 52; vii. 26). Hite 
impossible to suppose that here one o 
rivers of the central plain is not meant; 


and, if we take it to be a stream termi- 
nating in the lake near Erclé, perhaps we 
have a clue to the error of Herodotus. 
He apparently supposed the river crossed 
to be the real Halys, and he knew that 
river to be the boundary of the two em- 
pires. The Erclé river, on which is Bor 
(xépos ?), does really flow from that chain 
of mountains which belong to Armenia, 
and also 8:4 KiAlkwy, for anciently the 
Cilicians inhabited both sides of Taurus. 
pe Leaxg, Asia Minor, pp. 62—64.) 
t is indeed too small to be itself mis- 

taken for the real Halys, but it seems not 
unlikely that the word Halye contains the 
same root as the Hellenic Qs, and signi- 
fied (like the African Bahr) either a river 
or any other large quantity of water. 
Thus Pir places Archelais upon a Halys 
(vi. 3); and it seems quite certain that the 
true emplacement of this site is the mo- 
dern Ak-Serai (lat. 38° 20’), which is 
upon a stream called the Bayén Si, 
flowing from the south into the great salt 
lake of Lycaonia. Firuzasopt, too, the 
author of the Arabic Lexicon K4émus, 
gives Alig as the name of a river in 
Cilicia, one day’s journey from the city 
Tarsus. The word A/ also is said to mean 
in Persian the mirage, or the appearance 
resembling water often seen in the desert. 
It, therefore, appears far from improbable 
that the authorities followed by Hero- 
dotus mistook an appellative for a proper 
name. See note 256, below, and on ii. 
Ill, Sepey. 

%4¢ Matimyots. See note on § 202, éx 
Matinvey 8Oerwep 6 Tivdns. 

45 Suplouvs. The MSS vary between 
this form and Zépous. See note 242. 


CLIO. I. 72, 73. 55 


Kimpov és trav Ebfewov aévrov. sor: 5¢ aixyiy otros" ris yeoons 
TauTns atraons’ unos 600" edfave avdpt aévre juépas dvato- 
poouyras. 

’"Eorparevero 5¢ 6 Kpoicos éri riv Karradoxiny rave elvexa: PR 
cai yis** iuéow, mpocxricacbat mpds Thy éwutod poipay Bovds- the pon in 
pevos, (xal padscta, TS ypnoTnply mlovvos éayv,) Kal tleacOau Cresen 
OErwv inep ’Aotudyeos Kipov. ‘Aorudyea yap tov Kvakdpew, 
éévra Kpolcov péy yauBpov"’ Mndwv d¢ Baciréa, Kipos 6 Kap- 
Bicew xatactpevdpevos elye, yevduevoy yauSpov Kpoiow ade. 
Xev0éwv trav vopddav thy avdpev’’ cracidoaca, treknNe és How the 
yhy tay Mnduny érupdvveve 8@ tiv ypdvov Tovroy Mrdwv free. 
Kvatdpns 6 Spacprew toi Anioxew: 35 tods XevOas rovrovs 7d 
pev mrptvrov rwepseizre ed, os eovras ixérasy: Gore 82 rep) wodrob 
Woeopevos avrovs, Traibds ods trapédwxe tiv yocody Te €x- An outrage 
pabée xai rv téyvny tov To—wv"™ ypdvou Se ryevopévou, nal ner i 
aiel docresvrey tév TavObov én’ dypny kad aiel re hepdvrenv, cal 
Kore cuvnperce édely oheas pdr vooricavras 5é avrovs xewya's 
xepol 6 Kuagapns, (fv yap, ws SédeFe, cpyiy dxpos,) tprryéws 
xapta wepome aenely ot S¢ tavtra wpos Kuakdpew mabovres, 
aore avafia opéwy avtav temovbores é8ovhevcay™ Tey Trapa 


MO Lor: 50 abyhy obros. The isthmus 
meant may, I conceive, be the distance from 
the river Halys, or what Herodotus took to 
be such, to the sea-coast ; which might be 


have viv érOupar fucpor xpoorrhoacbat, 
and then proceed with [uépp, &c. 

340 Kpolcov pty yanBpdy. The natra- 
tive that follows makes Astyages not the 


about five days’ journey from the passage 
of the Ercle river, if that was near Bor (see 
note 243), a site in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the ancient Tyans. For Tyana 
was considered as half-way between Ma- 
zaca and the Cilician gates, and from 
Mazaca to Tyana was about ninety-four 
miles (Leaxt, /. ¢.). If from the passage 
to the coast was near the same distance, 
the calculation would be fairly correct. 
It should be remembered that, if He- 
rodotus’s authority for this distance was 
an ordinary mercantile traveller, he would 
reckon, not to the nearest point of the 
coast, as the crow flies, but to the nearest 
port. See also the next note. 

47 unos 6800. Herodotus reckons the 
day’s journey at 200 stades in one es- 
timate of distances (iv. 101), at 150 in 
another estimate (v. 53). 

318 +s. The manuscripts S and V 


son-in-law, but brother-in-law of Croesus, 
as he marries Aryenis, the daughter of 
Halyattes. Hence, if the story left out 
m 8 and V be regarded as drawn from 
the same historical source as what pre- 
cedes, the word yaufpds must be in 
the general sense of a “connexion by 


28¢ etan de8pav. The manuscripts § 
and V leave out these words and all that 
follows until § 75, ds 32 daxlxero éni roy 
“Aduy. See note 136, above. 

2-1 thy réyyny trav rétov. This cha- 
racteristic of the Scythian race is indicated 
in the | account of their origin 
from Heracles, which Herodotus gives 
(iv. 9), and also in the present which they 
send to Darius (iv. 131, 132). 

252 ¢BobAevoay. Some MSS have the 
medial form é¢SovAetoaryro, which is de- 
fended by ¢BovAcdvero (viii. 101) and 1d 


74 éyévovro. Mera 8€ tatra (od yap 5) 


leads to a 
war be- 
tween the 
Lydians 
and Medes, 
which 
lasted five 

ears, and 
is ended in 
the sixth in 
consequence 
of a total 
eclipse of 
the sun 


10 B.c. 
foretold by 
Thales. 


Peace made 


56 HERODOTUS 


oplo. Sédackxopévwy trrafbav va xataxoay oxevdcarres 5é av- 
tov @oTrep ewbecay nai ta Onpia oxevalew, Kvakdpei Sodvar 
épovres ws aypnu SnOev, Sovres 5é, rHv taylorny xopilerOas mapa 
‘Adudrrea tov Yapbudrrew és Zdpbdu. tatra nal Sy éyévero: 
kal yap Kuvakdpns xal ot trapeovres Sartupoves TaY Kpe@y TOUTMY 
érdcavro' Kat of SxvOas tadra sroioavres “AdNvattrew ixéras 


6 ‘Aduatrns e&ediSou Tovs 


SxvOas éEarréovrs Kua€dpei) arorepos rotor Avdoios™™ xai rote 
Mrdowr éyeyovee er’ Erea trévte’ ev roiat TroAddnus ev of Midoc 
tovs Avoovs éevienaay, 1roAXaxis 5é of Avdot rovs Mndous’ év 8e, 
kal vurropaylny twa éromoavro. Siadépoves 5é ode emi tons 
Tov TWoAenov, T@ Ext Erei cupPorts yevoyéevns, cuvyverxe WoTE 
Ths payns cuvectewmons tiv huéony éEarivns vinta yevécbar™, 
Thy 5é peradrAayh tavrny Tis huéons Baris 6 Midryjovws rotor 
Sept. 30th, “Iwo mponyopevae Exec Gar", ovjpoy mpobéwevos eviavtov Touro, év 


@ 5n wad éyévero 7% peraBondn. 


oi 5¢ Avdoi re nal oi Mido érreé 


te eldoyv vixta aytl hyépns ywopdvny, This payns Te émavcarro, 


ed BovActerba: (vii. 10). But the active 
form, which is supported by the majority 
of MSS, appears in vi. 52, Aaxeda- 
povlous ... . BovrAevoa BacirAéa roy xpec- 
Bétepoy tev xaldav xorhoacba. In iii. 
84, the two forms are so used that it 
seems impossible to draw a distinction 
between them, except, perhaps, that where 
the notion of making a proposition or 
adopting a proposition predominates the 
active form is preferable to the medial ; 
and that where mere deliberation, without 
any reference to distinct propositions 
made or adopted, is intended to be de- 
scribed, the medial form is more appro- 
priate than the active. 

353 gdreuos toot Avdoio:.. A brief 
statement of this fact appears above, 
§ 16. But no details whatever of the 
war are given, whether it be that Hero- 
dotus is there closely following an au- 
thority in which these details did not 
appear (see note 52, above), or whether he 
advisedly deferred them till he should 
come to speak more of the Median dy- 
pasty. 

254 chy judpny dtaxlyns vinta yevéoOas, 
Ipever (Handbuch der Chronologie, i. 
p. 20Y) says, that since the calculations of 
Oltman it is absolutely certain that the 


solar eclipse here mentioned must have 
happened on September 30th, in the year 
610 s.c. It furnishes, therefore, a fixed 
point for a chronology of Herodotus’s 
narrative. 

355 @aAns 56 Miahows .... lrerOa. 
There is no antecedent improbability in 
this statement, but at the same time it 
should not be forgotten how strong the 
tendency was with the Greeks to attribute 
to great names a share in every thing 
remarkable. Thus, in the next section, a 
great engineering work (or one sup 
to be such) is attributed to Thales. And 
his reputation was not confined to matters 
of physical science. Epxorus (ap. Stra- 
bon. x. c. 4, p. 380) says that the peeans 
and other local chants of Crete were 
ascribed to Thales. This tradition pro- 
bably grew up in a colony from Miletus 
(of the same name), which existed on 
the north-east coast of the island. It is 
curiously illustrative of the plastic nature 
of popular traditions, that in it Thales’s 
character as a physical philosopher is 
entirely ignored, and he is represented as 
& pedowowds arp Kal vouo8erixds, and 
as the contemporary and instructor of 


Lycurgus the Spartan legislator. 


CLIO. I. 74, 75. 57 


kat paANby Tt éorrevoay Kar aHpor<pot eipyny éewurotar yevér Oat. by the me- 
lation o 

ot 6é cupBiBdcavres avbrois Roay olde Yvévvecis te 6 Ki wai Syennesis, 
the Cili- 
AaBunrros 6 BaBurdyvies*** obrot ode cal Td Spxov of orrevcavres cian, and 


yevécGar hoav nal yayev éraddayhy érolncay ‘Advdrrea yap if a etc 


by- 
&ywcay Sobvas riv Ouyarépa ’Apinuw ’Aotudyei Te Kuakdpew nis and 
madi. dvev yap avaryKalns io-yupis oupBaces ioxupal ovK rage mar: 
€0édovet cuppéverv”™", Spxia Se rrovéeras tadra Ta 2Oven Ta ™ép ni dn 


Te “EdAnves> xal mpos tovToot, éredy tovs Bpaxyiovas émurd- on uate 
povras és THY Guoypotlny, TS alua dvadelyouvct GAXjAov™, 

Totvrov & av tov "Aotudyea Kipos, dovra éwvrotd pntpord- 75 
Topa, Kataotpevrdpevos oye Su aitiny Thy éyo ev Toict orice 
Noyoist onuavews ta Kpoicos éripeuhopevos to Kipy, é& te ta 
Xphornpia rewire eb otpatevnrat émi Iépcas™, nal 1) Kar 
amrixopévou ypno ov mBSirov édrrlcas Tpos tewvrob TOV YpNo MOV 
elvat, datparevero és thy II saad poipay. ws” dé dmixero éml Cromaa 

Tov" Aduy troTapoy 6 Kpoioos, 6 évOetrev, as ae eyo Néyw, KaTa Haye 
Tas dovoas yepipas™ SueBlBace tov otpardv' as 8 6 mods 
Noyos ‘EXdjvov, Baris of 6 Midsjows SeBiBace. dzropéovtos 
yap Kpolcov sxws of SiaBjceras Tov Trotapdv 6 orpatis, (ov yap 
57) elval xw Todtov Tov ypdvov Tas yepipas TavTas,) NéyeTas 
wapeivra Tov Qari dy Te orparorédy, trovjoas av’r@ Tov ToTa- Reputed 


pov é& apuotepis yeipos péovra tov otparod Kal éx SeEths péeww"™: "apletof 


ales. 


256 Yudwveols re 6 KiAdé nal AaBivnros 
6 BaBvAdéyws. See notes on i. 188; v. 


18. 

357 obn €6éAove: cuppévery. The idiom 
is analogous to that of amo (= soleo) in 
Latin. Horace -— 

“ Qua pinus ingens albaque populus 

Umbram hospitalem consociare amant 

Ramis.” (Od. ii. 3. 10.) 


See note on i. 109, berAdee:. 

$58 +) alua dvarelxovo: aAAhAwy. Ta- 
ciTus describes a similar practice as pre- 
vailing in Armenia (Annai. xii. 47) : 
‘Mos est regibus, quoties in societatem 
coeant, implicare dextras pollicesque inter 
se vincire nodoque prestringere : mox ubi 
eanguis artus extremos suffuderit, levi ictu 
cruorem eliciunt atque invicem lambunt.” 
Compare the practice of the Scythians 
(iv. 70). 

259 el orparetnra: éni Tiépoas. These 


VOL. I 


words are governed by the words, és 
Ta x. treuwe, which are equivalent, or 
nearly 80, to éxpnornpid ero. 

360 The manuscripts S and V here re- 
sume the thread of the narrative which was 
broken off in § 73. See note 250, above. 

361 xara tas gobcas yepipas. It can 
scarcely be doubted that Herodotus here 
is speaking of the same place of transit he 
describes in v. 52; but this would not 
have brought Croesus any where near to 
Sinope. See note 243. 

262 gf dpiorepns xeipds.... ex Setihs 
péesy. From this phrase it would appear 
that, in the mind of the narrators of this 
story, the river on which the operation 
was performed could not have been the 
real Halys, at least at its first passage. 
Croesus, marching from Sardis to that 
river, would find pe éx aay péorra, and 
consequently the effect of t ineering 
of Thales Weald be to sanke tt aa a dpi- 


I 


58 


HERODOTUS 


movjoa Se ode dywOev tol otparorédou aptapevov, Swwpvya 
Balénv cpiocew dyovra pnvoedéa, Sxws dy to otparétredov idpv- 
pévoy Kata vorrov AaBo Tarn Kata Thy Suopvya éxtpatropevos 
éx tav apyalwy peéOpwv, cal adtis trapapye.Bopmevos TO oTpa- 
torrebov és Ta adpyaia éoBaddou ote, erel te kal éayicOn 
TaxloTa O TroTapos, apotépy SuaBaros éyévero. of 5é Kal Td 
mwapamay Néyovet xa TO apyaioy péeOpov arok-npavOjvar adda 
tovTo wey ov mpoclepar Kas yap Omiow Tropevopevor SiéBnoay 


r) , 
auTov ; 


Kpoicos 8¢, érrei te StaBas oly T@ oTpaT@ atrixero THs Kar- 


madoxins és thy IItepinv nadeopévny 


(9 5¢ IIrepin dori ris 


>yapns TalTns TO toyupdoratoy, Kata Suverrny wed thy ev 
Evkeive trovrm padmotd Kn Kxeypévn) évOaira éorpatorredeveto, 
POcipwy tav Zuplwy rods KAnpous. Kai elre pev Tov IIreplov 
THY Tory, Kal Hvdpatrodicato: elke 52 rds mrepioiKxidas avrijs 


mdcaas’ Zuplovs™ re ovdey dovras airious dvacratous erroince™. 


365 


Kipos &€ ayeipas tov éwurod otpatoyv xal wapadkaBov tovs 
peratv oixéovras mdvtas, nvrwito Kpoiow mpiv 5é éfedavvew 
Oppijcas Tov orparov, méurypas Kypuxas és Tovs “Iwvas éreiparo 


todetach the opeas ard Kpoicov amiordpevar’ “Iwves pév vuv ovux érreifovro™. 


Kipos 5€ ws amixero nal dvreorparoredevcato Kpoicw, évOaira 
év Th IItepin yapy érreipiato xata Td ioyupoy dAdAnAwV. payns 


orepiis péey. But the expression would 
be a natural one if the river, like that which 
falls into the lake near Erclé (see note 
243) ran from north to south. If, how- 
ever, the Erclé river is intended, this 
story cannot have been found by He- 
rodotus in connexion with the operations 
which he makes follow it; for the river in 
the neighbourhood of Sinope is the real 
Halys. 

263 rhy Tireplnvy xarcoudvny. This is 
the only place in which this town is men- 
tioned. From Croesus attacking it, we 
may suppose that it was inhabited not by 
a Hellenic, but by a Cappadocian popula- 
tion. And its name is probably signi- 
ficant in the Aramaic languages, as Ilrepa 
was the name (according to some autho- 
rities) of the ‘‘ acropolis” (é. e. citadel) of 
Babylon, and Ilrépcoy or Trepla the name 
of a Median city (SrEPHANUS BYyZANTIN. 
ub v., who adds that the ethnic ad- 


jective of the Median city was IIrepinyds, 
but that of the town near Sinope Iirépies). 
The vagueness of the description in the 
text is unfavourable to the supposition 
that Herodotus himself was at Pteria; 
nor does it appear that he was even at 
Sinope. But he undoubtedly was at Pha- 
sis (ii. 104), which was in commercial 
communication with Sinope (see notes on 
i, 104; ii. 34), and might there have 
heard the account of the battle at Pteria. 

364 Suplous. The use of this word, 
instead of Kawwaddéxas, indicates a Hel- 
lenic source of the narrative. See above, 
note 28. 

265 dyagrdrous éwolnce, ‘utterly de- 
stroyed.” See § 97, ovdt bx’ dvoulns 
dydoraroa dodueda: § 155, Seloas uh dva- 
ordrovs rochoy Tas Zdpdis: § 178, Nivov 
dvarrdrov yevouévns. 

266 “lwves pév vu on exelOovto. See, 
however, the last note on § 141. 


CLIO. 


dé xaprepis yevoévns Kal eadvrav dudorépwv today, TédOS eal 


I. 76—78. 


59 


ovdérepot vixnoavres Siéotnaay, vurtos erenOovons. 
Kal 7a pév orparéreda audsrepa otras yywvlcato, Kpoicos 77 


dé peudOeis*” cata 1d TAOS Td Ewvtod oTpdTevpa’ (nv yap o 


6 cupBahdy otparos troddov eAdocwv 7 6 Kupov') totro pep- 
POels, ws TH torepaly ox erretpato eruby 6 Kipos, amrnXavve és T 

Zapdis, év vow éywv, wapaxahécas pey Aiyurrrlous cata Td Epxvoy, 
(éroincaro yap nad pis "Auacw Bacirevovta Aiyorrrov cup- 
payinu mpotepov iprep mpos Aaxedatpovious,) weratreurpassevos Se 
Kat BaBudwvious”™, (xal yap mpds tovrous abr@ érerolnro cup- 
paxyln érupdvveve 82 tov BaBudrwvlwy Tov ypovoy todtov Aafi- 
vntos’+) érarryelras 5é¢ xai Aaxedayrovlovs mrapeivas és ypovoy 
pnrov, adloas**re 57) Tovrous nal Thy Ewurod cudréEas orparuny, 
évévwTo Toy YELpava TrapEls Gato hot orparevay emt rovs Ilépaas. 
cal 6 pev Tadra ppovéwy, Ws arrixeTo és TAS SX dpdis, Erreutre KpUKAS 
Kara Tas cuppaylas mpoepéovras és TéuTrrov Uva cvANeyecOas és 


Sapdis, Tov Se wapedvra nai payerdpevoy orpatov Iléponat, ds jv 


e 


t to Sardis, 


wn battle 


he returns 


and plans 
an expedi- 


tion on a 
grander 
scale in the 
next spring ; 


with which 
view he 
dismisses 
his existing 


auvrot Fervixds, wavTa atrels Suecnédace, ovdapa érrrlaas pun Kore *™Y- 
dpa aywvirdpevos otra trapardrnolws Kipos éddcet érrt Sdpbus. 

Tatra émireyopévw Kpoiowm 10 mpoactewv av odlwy év- 78 
evAncOn davevrwy 5é avtav, ot trou petuevres Tas vopas 


vépecOas hovreovres KatnoOov. 


iSovre S€ trovro Kpoiow, damep 


Portent 
occurs at 
Sardis, on 


which Cro- 


xal hy, &oke répas elvar. avrixa Se Srrewre Oeomporrous és tov axe consults 


267 yeupOels. This word is used in the 
sense of ueuyduevos not only here, but in 
iii, 13; vii. 146. 

208 neraweuyduevos 82 Kal BafvdAw- 
ylous. This phrase is appropriate to the 
sending for levies from Babylon to form a 
part of the invading army, which was to 
rendezvous at Sardis in five months (és 
aduxrov pyva ovddAgyeoOa és Sdpiis). 
But a glance at the map will show the 
impossibility of such a plan of operations, 
as in fact the Babylonians would have 
had to pass through the enemies’ country 
for many hundred miles to get to Sardis. 
The real service which Croesus would 
have expected from the Babylonians (and 
probably from the Egyptians also) would 
have been to divert the attention of the 
Persians by a simultaneous advance into 
their territory. But strategics of this 


kind were unfamiliar to the Greeks; and 
the authority here followed by Herodotus 
seems to have conceived a gathering like 
that which the Lacedemonians used to 
arrange before making one of their expe- 
ditions. (See the contemptuous descrip- 
tion of the Hellenic tactics put into the 
mouth of Mardonius, vii. 9.) And from 
this circumstance, and the Lacedemo- 
nians being named together with such 
very disparate allies as Egypt and Baby- 
lon, one is led to conjecture that the author 
is here following a Lacedeemonian au- 
thority, or that of some one connected, 
in some relation or other, with Lace- 
deemon. 

269 AaBdrviyros. 
i. 181. 

370 dAlcas. See note 268. 


See the first note on 


12 


@ 


but is a pri- 
soner when 
he gets the 

answer. 


79 


Cyrus fol- 
lows up the 
retreat of 
Croesus. 


60 HERODOTUS 


éEnyntéwy Tedpnocéwy™ amixopevoist 5 toict Oeorporowt, 
kal pabodas mpos Tedpnocéwy Td Oérer onpalvery To Tépas, ovK 
éEeyévero Kpolowm dmayyeiiar mplvy yap 1 onlow aodéas 
advamd\@aat é tas Sapdius'", rw 6 Kpoioos. Tedpnoctes pev 
To. Tade eyvwcay, oTpaTov GAXCOpooy mpocdoxipov elvat Kpolcw 
él Tiv yapny, dmixopevoy 8& todroy KataotpéerOat Tovs 
emiyapious: éyovres Spw elvas ys waida, tarmov be mrodéusov 
re xai érjdvda. Tedpmocées pév vuv tadra trexplvavro Kpolop 
Hon hrwKore, ovdéey Kw elddTes TOY Hv Trepl Yapdus re xal avrov 
Kpoicov. 

Kipos 88, adrixa amedatvovros Kpolcov peta thy payny rh 
ryevouerny ev 7H IItepln, pabwv ws ameddcas péd\dot Kpoicos 
Siacxedav tov otparoy, Bovdevopevos eUpioxe mpifyyd ot elvar 
éhauvew ws Svvaito TdxywoTa él Tas Zdpdis, mply 4H 1d Sevrepov 


aducbivas trav Avddy thy Sivape *”. 


as 8€ of taira édofe, xal 


érroiee Kata Tayos' éddoas yap Tov oTpaTov és THY Avdiny, avTos 


271 ds ray eyynrdwy TeAunootoy. 
There is an ellipse of nayreioy or some 
equivalent word. Herodotus ap here 
to refer to a kind of college of diviners, 
situated sixty sfades from Halicarnassus 
(PoLEMO ap. Etym. Magn. v. TeAmeo- 
oées). There was also a Telmessus on 
the borders of Caria and Lycia, and a Ter- 
messus (which is probably only another 
form of Telmessus) near the pass which 
led through Taurus into the interior. 
That the tutelary deity of these cities 
was identical with the possessor of the 
oracle to which Herodotus refers is very 
likely. The coins of Telmessus have on 
the one side the Sun-god with head sur- 
rounded with rays, and on the reverse 
Apollo stoled, sitting on a tripod on 
which his left hand rests, the right hold- 


ing a bow. Behind his shoulder are two 
arrows (HorrMann, Griechenland, p. 
1745). The eponymous ancestor of the 


Telmissians was said to be the son of 
Apollo and a daughter of Antenor (Etym. 
Magn. 1. c.), a genealogy which gives an 
Asiatic origin for the Telmessian deity ; 
and accounts both for a Lydian king con- 
sulting the oracle, and for the circum- 
stance which has been observed by tra- 
vellers, that there is a great resemblance 
between the monumental remains at 
Termessus and at Persepolis. The MSS 


vary in this passage between the forms 
Terpicotov, TeAuiocav, TeApiwodoy, and 
Teaunoc wy. 

373 dvawA@oa ds tras Ldpdis. This 
expression indicates that the narrator was 
ignorant of the geographical bearing of 
Sardis with respect to the payretov. The 
real messengers could hardly have re- 
turned otherwise than by land. But of 
the general consulters of the oracle,—the 
Hellenic settlers along the coast of Asia 
Minor,—the expression would be appro- 
priate. Perhaps Herodotus is telling the 
tale as he heard it at the fane, and re- 
tains the very expression used by the 
narrator. 

373 aply } 1d Bedrepoy.... Thy Bdva- 

. This clause stands very variously in 
the MSS. The Sancroft MS has Sras 
aply fh rhy Bivauy aroOiva: Td Sedrepor 
tav Av8ayv adrds émixaradAdBo, and the 
Vienna Codex, which almost always agrees 
with it, although omitting the words abrds 
éwiuxcatraAdBo, exhibits the trace of them 
by retaining Srws at the beginning of the 
clause. Other MSS agree with S, except 
in placing ddvauy as it stands in the text, 
one of them too having xaraAdo inatead of 
éxucataAdBo:. It is so unlikely that one 
of these readings should have been altered 
into the other, that it is easier to suppose 
the two genuine. 


CLIO. I. 79, 80. 61 


dryyeros Kpolom édndudec"*. evOaira Kpoiaos és aropiqv mod- 
Ay amrvypévos, ws ot trapa Soka" Erye Ta Tpnypata fh ws avTOS 
xaredoxee, Gus Tovs Avdods éknrye és pdynv. tw Se rovroy rov 
xpovoy EOvos ovdéey ev tH "Aaly ore avdpedrepoy ote adxyuo- 
repov tov Avdlou % 5é payn odéwy Ww am’ troy”, Sovpard 


Te épopeoy peydda, kal avrol joay immevecOas dyaboi. "Es 76 80 
mediov 8¢ auveMovray todro 7d mpd Tob doteds dors Tov Zap- Battle of 
Sinvod, cov péya Te xal yidov, (51a 5é avdrod rrotapol péovres xal 

Gro «al "Trdros"” cuppmyvice és tov péyiotov, nadeopevov Se 

Eppov, bs && ovpeos ipod Marpés Awdupqnyns’™™ péwv éxdid0t és 
Odracoay Kata Pwxalyy* trory,) evOadra 6 Kipos as lde tovs 

Avdodbs és pdyny taccopévous, xarappwincas thy lairov érrolnce, . 
‘“Apraryou troGexévouv avdpds Mijdsov, rowvde scat To orparg Stratagem 
T@ éwutod rovro atrogdpot te Kal oxevopdpor Kapmdot, TavTas friptten the 
adcas Gdicas kab dredav Ta dyGca, dvSpas én’ abras avé8noe vley by his 
inmdda orodiy évertadpévousy cxevdcas 8é avrods, mpocérate =™'* 
Ths GAANS oTpaTeAS mMpoiévat mpos Iv Kpolcou tarmov, rH Se 


kauyr@*® ErecOar tov welov otparov éxédever brricOe Sé rod 


274 ards Byyedos Kpolow eAnadéec. 
The length of the marches of which the 
Persians of the present day are capable is 
almost incredible. In the end of May 
1831, a force consisting of three regiments 
of foot, five guns, a howitzer and 1000 
horse, accompanied by a British detach- 
ment, marched between the parallels of 
29° and 30°, no less than 112 miles in five 
days, being too at the time ill supplied with 
provisions. The cavalry at a later period 
(June 14th—16th) returned to Kirman 
from whence the expedition set out, per- 
forming 106 miles in two days and a half, 
and arriving before mid-day. The reason of 
these long marches is, that the only alter- 
Native to them is to encamp half-way in 
some place destitute of water. In the 
great plains of Persia the villages are very 
widely scattered, and the necessity of con- 
veying the roduce of their lands (usually 
upon asses) for sale or barter to distant 
villages makes the peasantry unrivalled 
for the endurance of fatigue. (Journal of 
the London Geographical Society, Vol. 
ix. PP: 136— 156.) 

wapa 8détay. The sentence is ended 
as if instead of these words Herodotus had 
written KAAws. 

376 + 80 udxn opder Fy dw txxav. See 
note 91, above. 


277 “YAAos. This river and the Hermus 
are combined in Iliad xx. 392, where the 
hero Iphition, the son of Otryntes and 
a Naiad, is said to have been born ‘in 
Hyde, under snowy Tmolus,’ én) Alusyp 
Tvyatn, 80: ro: réuevos warpaidy éoriy, 
“TAAp ex” lxOvderts Kad “Epuge Biuvherri. 
(See note on i. 93, wardera: 8¢ abr? 


Tvyaly. 

318 Myrpbs AwSuphyns. From the va- 
riation of the MSS between Afunrpos, 
Avvduphyns, and Aweupfyns (of which, 
however, the two first are the only genuine 
varieties), a suspicion arises that both are 
glosses. Herodotus, when he speaks of 
the same goddess (iv. 76), calls her 4 
uAtnp tay Oeay. It may be observed, 
that the /ocal name of the goddess at 
Sardis was Ku8fPy (see note on v. 102), 
from which one may gather that He- 
rodotus gained his information of the 
source of the Hermus from some other 
locality than Sardis ; perhaps from Cyzi- 
cus, the centre of the Cybele-worship in 
his time. 

See note on § 142, 4- 


379 +f xauhag, ‘the camel-brigade,” 
an analogous expreesion to 7) frwos, ‘the 
cavalry.” 


Croesus is 
defeated, 
raged i 
sieged in 
Sardis. 


81 


oc 
urging his 
allies to 

assist him. 


82 


The Lace- 
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melod érérate thy wacav lrmov. ws é ot wavres Sueterdyaro, 
jTapaivere Tov pev a\rAwy Avdav pun pedopévous KTeiver Wdvra 
Tov éwrodwy ywopevov, Kpoicoy S€ avrov pn xreiver, unde qv 
ovAapBavopevos apuvntat. Tada pey wapalvece. tas 5é Kapt}- 
Nous Erake avria tis trou tavde elverev’ Kdymdov lartros o- 
Béerat, nal ovx avéyetas ovte thy Wény avris opéwv ovTe Tip 
couny coppawopevoy avrov 5) wy TovTou elvexey éreadpuTo, 
va t@ Kpolom aypnorav § 7d irmicov, To 54 Te Kal éretye 
CrdpryrecGas 6 Avdés’®. ws dé xal ourpjecay és THY payny, 
evOaita ws sodpayto taxyiota TOY Kapynrdwv ot tro Kal 
elSov avtdas, omricw davéotpepov, SvépOapro tre te Kpolow 4 
édrrls. ov pévrot of ye Avdot ro évOedrev Setdol Hoar GAN, as 
Euabov TO ywopevov, amroPopoyres ard Tay trTrav melol Toict 
Iléponot cuvéBarrov. ypove Sé, wecdvtwy ayporépwy moar, 
érpatrovro ot Avdol, xarethnOévres bé és TO Teixyos émrodopKéovro 
tro tav Ilepoéwy. 

Toics pev bn Kateotnxee mrodopKin. Kpotcos Sé doxéwy ot 
xpovoy em paxpov EceaOas THY TroNopKlyy, Erreprre Ex TOD Telyeos 
GAXous anryéNous és TAS TUppayias. ot yey yap WpoTepoy SveTrép- 
qovro é> qWwéurrov piva mpoepéovres currsyecOar és Yapdus 
rovtous 5¢ éFéreputre thy taylorny SéecOar BonOéew, ws TrodvopKeo- 
pévov Kpoicov. “Es re 5n wy tas dddas eee ouppayias, cal 
57 xal és Aaxedatuova. otat S¢ Kal avroiot [Toict Yarap- 
Tunrnoe™'| Kat avtov TovToy Tov ypdvoy cuveTrerraxce Epis eotca 
apos ‘Apryelous, trept yapov Kadeopévou Oupéns. 

Tas yap Ouptas tatras™, éovoas tis “ApyodlSos polpys, azro- 


280 7G 84 rT: nal dweixe CAAdupeo Oa 6 
Aviés. The words roy voty are to be 
understood after éweiye. See below, § 153, 
én’ obs dweitxe otparndardey: vi. 96, dnt 
TavtTny yap 8h xperny dreixoy orpared- 
ev6a:. 

281 [roiot Sxaprehrno:]. Some MSS 
omit the article. The words appear to 
have crept in from a marginal comment 
made by some person who wished tw ex- 
plain the construction. 

352 ras yap Oupéas rabras. The use of 
the plural form Thyree in immediate 
juxta-position with the singular form 
Thyrea is very strange, and s the 
tonjecture that the narrative of the battle 


may be a subsequent addition, perhaps by 
the hand of the author himself,—although 
here, as in many other places, the last 
polish remains to be given, and the addi- 
tion is still to be regarded rather in the 
light of a note than as incorporated into 
the text. The phrase 7 péxps Marcov 7 
xpos éomépny is a singular one. The nar- 
rator speaks as a Lacedsemonian might do 
in describing the coast between Helos and 
Mallee. ‘The western bank of the Euro- 
tas was always ours. But cross the river, 
and then the coast as far as Males, west 
of the cape, formerly belonged to the Ar- 
gives, not merely on the main but also in 
Cythera, and the other islands too.’ 
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Tapojevoe Exyov ot Aaxedatpovor. jv Sé rat 4 péypt Manredp demonians 


\ e ’ € A , > a 2? , r] } e are at war 
%) mpos éoépny ‘Apyetav, 4} te év TH Arelpp yopn Kab 4 with the 
Argives 


Kv@npin™, wat ai dovral trav viowv. BonOnodvrav 8€ *Ap- vemecting 
yelov th oderépn arotapvounevyn, évOaira auvéBnoay és NOyous ce nie 
cuveNGovres, @oTe Tpinxodlous éxatépwy payécacOat, oKoTEpos the six 
& dy mepvyvwvrat tovrwy elvat tov yapov To 8& mAOos a 
Tod oTpaTov amadddocecOa Exdrepoy és Thy éwurod, pnde 
Tapapevey aywrivoyevev, tavde eivexer, iva 1) TWapeovTwy TOY 
otpatorédwy, dpwvres ot Erepor éccoupévous Tos aerépous 
érapvvoev. cuvOéuevos av Taita, aTad\docovro’ Royddes Se 
éxatépwv uTrokerpbérvres cuvéBadrov. paxopévoy Sé ogewy Kat 
ywopuévwy tcoTadéwv, trrehelrovro é€ avipayv é€axooliwy tpeis 
"Apyelmy pev, "Ardxnvap re nal Xpopsoss Aaxedaipovioy 54é, 
"OOpuddys. wredeibGnoay Se otros vuwrds érenOovons. of pev 

57 800 ray ’Apyelwv as vevexnxotes EOeov és Td “Apyos’ 6 5é tov 
Aaxedatpovioy 'Obpudins, oxudetoas rovs ’Apyeiwy vexpovs xat 
mpocpopyiaas Ta Sida impos 7d éwurov orparoredov, év TH TaFes 

elye éwurov™. tyépn Sé Sevrépy mapicay mruvOavopevos ap- 
gorepot, téas pev 57) avrol exdrepor Epacay vinady, Néyovres ot 

Bev ws EwuTav Tevves Trepvyeyovact™™, of 5 rods pev arrodpat- 

vovres medheuyoras tiv 5¢ odérepoy Trapapelvavta Kal oxvdev- 
Gayvra Tous éxeivwy vexpovs. Tédos Se, ex Tis Epidos cupmrecorres 
éuayovroe mecovrwy b¢ xal audotépwy troddav, évixwv Aaxedat- 
pov. *Apyetos pév vuv amd TovTOU TOU ypbvoU KaTaKeLpadpevot 

Tas Kepadas, TpoTEpoy emravaryKes KOpaVTES, eTOLNTAVYTO VOpOV TE 

Kal katdpny, pt) mpotepoy Op&frey Kony Apyeiwy pndéva, nde 


283 xa) # Ku@npln. Gaisford and the 
MSS add yvijgos. But the form which 
Herodotus uses for the name of the island 
is always ra KdOnpa. See below, i. 105; 
vii. 235. In this paseage the word is an 
adjective ing with xépy. See the last 
note. The “other islands’’ perbaps include 
those on the east coast of the Peloponnese, 
mentioned as being Argive, like Cythera, 
although they are not a portion of the 
apos éowdpny xépn. 

304 dy rH rdte eixe éewuréy. STRABO 
(viii. c. 6, p. 207) makes Othryades the 
leader of the Spartan three bundred. In 
the course of time the picturesque feature 


was added to this story, that Othryades 
inscribed the trophy with his own blood 
(Lucian, Contempl. § 24). Hence Sta- 
T1us says, ‘‘ Lacedemonium Thyre lec- 
tura cruorem’’ (Thed. iv. 48). See the 
first note on vi. 106. 

2858 hs dwuray mwActves wepryeyévact. 
Pavsantas (x. 9. 12) mentions a brazen 
horse among the offerings at Delphi, set 
up by the Argives, as having been victors 
in this battle. It was said to be the work 
of Antiphanes the Argive, and, if 20, would 
hardly have been set up at the time of 
Herodotua’s visit to the temple. Sco 
note 220. ; 


83 


contem- 
poraneously 
with the 
capture of 
Sardis. 


84 
Way in 
which Sar- 
dis was 
taken. 
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Tas yuvaixds ot ypucodopicey, mpw dy Ouptas dvacacwvrat. 
Aaxedaipovios 8¢ 1a. evavrla rovrwv eBevro voor, ov yap Kopavres 
@po Tovrou, aro Tovrou Kopav™**, tov de &va réyouat Toy Trept- 
NewpOévra Tav TpnKociov, 'OOpudény, aicyuvopevoy atrovorréesy 
és Saraprny, Tav ot ovroxeréwy Srepbappévwv, avrod pv ev Tae 
Oupénot xataxypjocacba.™” éwvrov. Towvtrov $& toict Srrap- 
Tintyot éverrewtov Tonypatoy hee o Zapdunves xypv&, Seopevos 
Kpoitow BonOéew trodsopxeopevy ot be Gums érrei te érvOovto rob 
xipukos, dppéato BonBéew nai ode 75n Tapecxevacpévowt, Kad 
vedv dovcéwy érolpwv, iAOe GAN aryyerAln, OS HAwKOL TO TEYOS 
tay Avoddv nai éyorro Kpoicos CwypnGeis. obtw 89 obrou per, 
oupopiy tromodpevos meyadny, erétrauvTo. 

Sapdves Se HrAwoay dde. erred) teaceperxawendtn éyéveto 
huépn trodtopxeopévy Kpoiow, Kipos ri otpatin tH éwvrov Sia- 
méuapas imméas mpoeire, TH Towry ériBavte Tod reiyeos SHpa 
Socew peta dé tobro, weipnoapévns THS oTpatins ws ov Tpo- 
eydpec, dvOaira trav d\Xwv treravpéver, aunp Mdpdos™ érretparo 
apooBaivey**, ro ovvopa iv ‘T pordéns, card Toto Tis axpoTrodLos 
TH ovdels éréraxto PUNaKos’ ov yap ty Sewoy Kata TovTO p} GAD 
Koré diéTopos Te yap éort Tabryn 1) axpotrols Kal duayos: TH 
ovde MrdAxs, 6 wpérepov Bactrevrs Zapdiov, pouvy ov trepijverce 
Tov Norra TOV of } TadNaxt Erexe, TeAyunooéwr Sixacdyrav’®™” ws 
mepeveryOvros Tod éovtos Td Tetxos EoovTat Yapdives avddwror. 


386 ded robrou xouay. A festival (the 
Gymnopedia) was institated at fe- 
mon in honour of this battle, at which a 
chorus of beautiful youths, and another of 
men distinguished for valour, sang the 
songs of Thaiee (see note 255) and Alc- 
man and the peans of Dionysodotus the 
Lacedeemonian. The officials who super- 
intended wore crowns of palm- leaves called 
Ovpeatixol ordpayo: (Sosinius, De Sacri- 
Jciis ap. Atheneum, xv. p. 678). In the 
poetical effusions of these occasions it is 
not difficult to recognize the source of 
many of Herodotus’s tales. Thyres is 
the Hellenic “‘ Otterburn,” and the details 
of the battle probably are about on a par, 
historically, with those of “ Chevy-Chase. u 

3? xaraxphoacéea:. See above, i. 24; 
and below, i. 167. 


388 Mdp3os. The Mardi are represented 
as one of the four nomad Persian tribes 
age § 125). The word also occurs as 

the termination of the name ’Apiduapdos 
in AESCHYLUS: 


8 7 daOAds ‘Apiduapdos Ldpdec1 


axévos pecan (Perse, 321.) 
389 éreiparo alaeraer te “Made a 
trial of getting up.” So weipdobe dro- 


axle, vi. 9. 

390 Sue ev. The use of this word 
for the promulgation of an oracular saying 
is derived from the time when diviners 
were resorted to for purposes of civil life, 
and when they decided all cases in which 
religious considerations had any weight. 
Hence the continual resort to Delphi for 
arbitration: as, for instance, after the 
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6 5¢ MijAns ward 7d GdAo relyos wepreveixas 1H Fy drripayov 7d 
xwplov Tis axpoTrértwos, Karnddynoe rovrev™', ds ddv duaydy re 

kal arrotouov Ears Sé pds ted Tuwdou TeTpaymévoy Tis ToALos*”, 

6 av 5 *Tpoddns avtés””* [6 Mdpdos,] dav 19 mrpetepaln Tov Twa 
Aviay xata rove Tis axpoTrédos KaraGdvra éml Kuvény dvobev 
kataxunabeicay, cal aveddpevor, eppdcOn cat és Gupov éBarero. 
rote dé 57 6 autos re™ dvaSeRyxee, nal xar avrov*™™ dAros 
Tlepotwy avéBaivor mrpocRavrav Se ovyvenm, obra 81 Sapdcés re 
nraxecay™™ xai Tay To dor ewopbéeTo. 

Kar’ avrov 8¢ Kpoicov rdde éyévero. jw ot rats, rod nai wpd- 85 

repov érepyyjaOny *", ra pedw Erde erectus ddeovos 8. ev 17 Gy Mireculous 


; ? a298 ¢ a ‘ a 2A ? f h by 
wapeGovrn everrot"™” 6 Kpoicos 16 wiv és avroy éiremoupcee, Pr PY. 


murder of Candaules. In fact the idea of 
the oracle as a judgment-seat is perhaps 
the earliest of all. Thus Deborah, “ the 
prophetess,”’ “judged Israel.’”’ 

301 xarndéynoe Tobrov. Bekker reads 
tovro. The accusative is used below, 
§ 144; and iii. 121; but the circumstance 
that the construction would, by its adop- 
tion here, run more regularly is a pre- 
sumption against the change having been 
made by transcribers to the genitive. 

293 Yor: 52 wpds tod TuddAov Terpapy- 
Kévoy ris wéAtos. The sense is not the 
same as would be required if the article 
7d were inserted after 5¢. That would be, 
“and it is that part of the city which 
looks in the direction of Tmolus.”” The 
real meaning is, “and it looks towards 
Tmolus in its bearmg from the a Ae 
(See notes on § 110 and vi. 22.) e 
place in question is a sort of ridge or 
“ striding-edge,”’ called from its configura- 
tion xplw», which connected the citadel 
with Tmolus. The city, according te 
Cockere.. (ap. Leake, Asia Minor, 
p- 342), was built on one of the roots of 
Tmolus, looking northward over the valley 
of the Hermus. South of the city, in a 
small plain watered by the Pactolus, stood 
the temple of Cybebe. The western front 
was on the bank of the river, the eastern 
under the impending heights of the Acro- 
polis. See v. 101, 102. 

393 abrés. This is the reading of all 
the MSS, but is altered by Gafsford to 
obros. But the change is unnecessary. 
The words 6 Mdp3es seem to be a gioss; 
and airds im» to mean, “ having seen 


with his own eyes.” 
3% 4 abrés te. Bekker omits the ar- 
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ticle. If any one were made, I should 
rather be disposed to read viros. But by 
the expression 6 avrds Herodotus seems 
rather to express that it was that same 
Hyroiades who bad observed the descent 
of the Lydian after his helmet, who the 
next day led the scaling party. 

295 «ar abrdy. ‘Observing his way,” 
‘‘ treading in his footsteps.” 

296 obra Sh Sdodids Te HAdKecay. The 
account given by Cresras of the capture 
of the town is different from that of He. 
rodotus, but not iucompatible with it. 
He represents the garrison ae being scared 
from their quarters by the stratagem of 
elevating on long poles the armour of some 
Persians, so that it appeared as if a force 
had already scaled the walls. If we con- 
ceive a considerable body of men stealing 
up unperceived in the way Herodotus de- 
ascribes, and forming a lodgment under 
the wall (while a diversion was made in 
another part), and, when mounted in suffi- 
cient forte, making use of the stratagem 
which Ctesias and Polysenus relate, the 
two accounts are compatible with one an- 
other and with probability. The garrison 
quitting their quarters for the moment in 
a panic would give the scaling party time to 
establish themselves on the rampart, and 
then the town would be won. Licymnrus 
and Hexuesranax in after-times adopted 
another form of the story more favourable 
to poetical requirements; viz. that the 
town was betrayed by Nanis, a daughter 
of Croesus, on condition of Cyres marry- 


ing her. 
297 roi nal xpétepoy exeuvhoOny. See 


i. $4. 38. 
298 ejeatot. Seme of the MSS have 
K 
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HERODOTUS 


Crosuson GAAa Te erridpatopevos xat &) Kal és Aedhovs mepl avrov 


*°3 Goéwy émriovTa 


fathers "  érrerroppee ypnoopévous’ 4) 5é IIv6in of ele rdde 
— Av8t yévos, woAAGy Bacired, péya viprie Kpoice, 
ph Bobrcv 2°? wxordevicroy ihy °°? dxdt Sduar’ dxovery ° 
wadds pbeyyoudvov. 1d 8é cor OAL Adioy dugls 
Eupevar addhoe yap év fuart xpw@rov dydABy. 
dduoxopévov 819°" rod telyeos, Hie yap Tav tis Tlepaéwy addo- 
yvooas Kpoicoy ws atroxrevéwy, Kpotoos pév pow 
iro THis Tapeovons cuphophs tapnuedryjxee, ovdéE TL of Seéhepe 
wrnyevts arroPavéew 6 88 rrais obros 6 ddwvos as elde éruvra 
tov Iléponv, tro Séous te nab xaxov éppnke hwviy, elie Se 
“ @vOpwire, pr) xtetve Kpotcov.” otros péev &) Todro mparov 
epOéyEato: pera Sé rotro dn éfavee tov mdavra ypovoy Tis 
86 fons. Oi dé lépoas ras te bn Sapbis Eoyov, nal avrov Kpot- 
Capture of cov efaypncav dpkavra grea teccepecxaidexa Kal teacepecxat- 
parti Sexa juépas trodopxnbévra, Kata TO YpnoTHpioy Te KaTaTravoavTa 
aceon Thy éavTod peyadny apynv' AaBovres 5é adrov ot Ilépcas Fyayov 
a ees. mapa Kipov. 6 S¢ cuvvjcas wupiy peyddny, aveBiBace éx’ 
teen . ie avriy tov Kpotody re ey médyou Sedepévorv, xai Sis énra 


onapileto Avda@y map avtov waidas**, ev vom eywv elte b1 axpobina 


be burnt 


with twice- TaUTa xKataytely Oeay Step Sy, elre nal evyny emitedéoas 


evOnvlq, obviously from a gloss. The 
word eveorm is a poetical one, and is used 
by Aiscuyius (Agam. 647, xalpovoay 
eveotot xéduv). The form dreord, in the 
sense of ‘exclusion from,” is used in 
ix. 85, unless the passage be corrupt. 
ouvecr@ in vi. 128 can hardly be consi- 
dered the true reading. 

209 ud BotAev. This is Gaisford’s read- 
ing, but there is at least equal manuscript 
authority for the common form BovdAov. 

300 ify. This wordis used by AEscHY- 
Lus (Pers. 934, xaxouéreroy tay Mapiay- 
Suvovd Opnynrijpos). It is an appropriate 
term for the oracle to use, for it was the 
cry used in the invocations of Apollo (i) 
walwy). Its use in the Rhesus (553, ov- 
peyyos ih) is very suspicious, as all trace 
of the original meaning seems lost. 

$91 34. Gaisford dé, with the majority 
of the MSS. 

303 néw uty. Most of the MSS and 
Gaisford have péey vuy. S ply ww. A 


similar substitution of uéy yvy is found in 
i. 183 in several of the MSS. 

303 rby xdyta xpdévoy ris (dns. Pau- 
SANIAS relates as a Delphic story, that 
Battus, the colonizer of Cyrene, gained 
the use of his voice in a similar manner. 
He came suddenly upon a lion in the 
Libyan desert, and the panic made him 
Bojou capes xal péya (x. 15.7). This 
narrative he gives on the occasion of de- 
scribing a statue of Battus there placed. 
GELLI1US (v. 9) also relates that a Samian 
athlete, who was dumb, recovered his voice 
through indignation at seeing foul play 
used in drawing the lots for a contest in 
which he was to be engaged. He called 
out that he saw what was doing, and re- 
tained his voice for ever afterwards. 

$04 ls éxrad Avdév waidas. The poetical 
character of the expression Avdev waidas 
(which also occurs above, § 26) is height- 
ened by 3is éwra for reoceperxaldena. 
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Oérhwov elre xal mrvOopevos tov Kpoicov elvar OeoceBéa, rovde seven Ly- 
dians, 

ewexey aveBiBace emt thy trupiy Bovdopevos eiddvar a tis 

poy Satpovey picetrar Tod pn) Covra KataxavOjva. tov pev 8) 

moew tavta: te 5¢ Kpolow éotedre émi ris wrupis éoenbety, 

xal wep év xax@ éovTs TovovT~, TO Tod Yorwvos, ws ot el Remembers 
avy Oep ecipnuévoy To “ pndéva elvas raév Cwovtwy BrBiov” ws of Solon, 
dé dpa py Wpoorivas Tovro, avevecduevov *™ re nal dvactevd- aa him. 
Eayra éx todd jouvylns és tpls ovoudoa Zdrdwva’ xal tov 

Kdpov daxovoavra, xededoas Tovs épynvéas érrelpecOas tov Kpoi- 

cov, Tiva TovToy émtixadéorto ; Kal tos mpocedOorras éretpwray, 
Kpotoov 5& réws pev ovyny Syew épwreapevov, peta 82, as 
qvaryxatero, eireiy “Tov dv éya tmaot tupdyvoist mpoetiynoa 
peyddov ypnuatwy és Noyous eeiv.” ws 5é ods donna edpate, 
wad érreiparreov TA Neyoueva. itrapedvrwy Se adtay cal Syrov 
Tapexyovtay, édeye 57, ws HOE apyny 6 Porwv, éov ‘AOnvaios, cat 
Oenodpevos Tavra Tov Eewurov 6APov arroprauploece, ola &) elrras*™: 
aS Te auT@ Wavra atroBeByKxot THrep Exeivos elire, ovdSéY TL LadroV 
és éwuroy Aéywor 4 és Amway 1d avOpa@rwoy, nal padota Tos 
Tapa odio avroiot Soxéovras odious elvar. tov pev Kpoicoy 
ravra anryyéecOat, THs Sé truphs Hon appévys xaleoOat Ta treps- 
éoyata: xai tov Kipov axovoayta trav éppnvéwy ta elzre Kpoi- 
cos, peTayvovra Te xal évvwoavra Sr. Kal avris avOpwios éov 
G&Xov avOpwroy yevouevoy Ewurod evdatpovin ox dddoow Gwovra 
mupl doin, mpds Te tovTowt, Seloavra tiv tiow Kal érirekd- 
pevov ws ovdev eln Tay ev avOperrot aoparéws Eyov, Kedevew?™™ 
ofevvivas tiv taylotny Td Kavopevoy Tip, Kal xataPiBalew 
Kpotcov te xal rovs pera Kpolcovy xal rovs meipmpévous ov 


After the 
pile is 
alight he is 
reprieved by 
Cyrus, 


Sivacbat ett Tod wupds emixparijcat. *EvOatra dréyeras tro 87 
Aviav™, Kpoicoy paboyra ri Kupou perdyvwow, os apa mavra saved re 


305 dyeveixduevov. The word under- 
stood after this is rovro. ‘‘ Upon this 


38 dyOaira Aéyera: bwd Avdéy. The 
account given by Cresras (who drew from 


thought then occurring to him, he gave 
vent to it with a groan following a deep 
silence, calling Solon thrice by name.” 

306 xa) Cenoduevos wdvra roy éiwurov 
BABov &wopAauplaete, ofa Sh efwas. “ And, 
after seeing all his wealth, held it but 
cheap, saying in such and such wise.” 

= xeAevery. Gaisford ceAeve:, with the 


Persian sources, although probably modi- 
fied by Hellenic intercourse) of the rescue 
of Croesus by Apollo is equally miraculous 
in ita character. On Sardis being taken, 
Croesus flies to the temple of Apollo within 
the city. He is put in chains there, but three 
times released by an invisible hand. After- 
wards he is removed from the temple and 
loaded with irons in the royal palace; but 
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ae pey avopa oBevyivra 76 wip Suvapévous 8¢ ovxéts xatadaPeiy ™, 

whom he. garzBeracGas Tov “Arodhawa émixadeopuavoy, el Tt of nexapiopevov 
¢€ avro’ édwpnOn, wapacrivas cal picacbal pu ex tod mapedvros 
waxos Tov yey Saxpvovra émiucarkerOas tov Oeov x Sé aiOpins re 
gai vyvesins cuvdpayéew. cEatrivys védea, Kal yeyuava Te KaTap- 
payhvas nai doar bdaTt AaSporare, xatacBecOjvai te Thy TupHy 
ota 5 pabovra tov Kipov ws éin 6 Kpoicos xat Oeodsrzsjs xat 
avnp ayales, kataBiBdcavra avroy amo THs TupHs elpecOar Tdde 
“ Kpoice, rig ce avOpwrov avéyvwce éml yy tiv éuny orparevod- 
flevoy trodéusov ayti didou euol xaracrivat;” o 5é cre “a 
Bacired, éya taira éxpynka TH of méy evdatpovin TH euewuton Se 
xaxodaipovin aitios 5 rovTay éyévero 6 “EAAnVwY Oeds érracipas 
due orpateverOar. ovdels yap ott avontos éore bs Tu TrOAEMOV 
mpo eipyyns aipéerar. dy yey yap TH of aides Tovs matépas 
Odrrovor év dé TQ, of twarépes Tos waidas. adda tabra Salpoot 
xov didrov tv otra yevréorbas.” 

88 ‘O péev taira adeye. Kipos 88 adrév Avoas xaticé Te eyyis 
brag his CwUTOD*" nal xdpta dy rods mpopnbin elye, ameOoupaté te 
confidence. godwv xad adros cal of mepl exeivov edvres tastes. 6 88 cuwoin 

eyopevos * Havyos Fv pera Se, exrorpadeis te nat iSopevos Tovs 
Ilipcas 16 tov Avday doru xepaltovras, cle “&® Bactred, 
KOTEpa N&yetv pds Te TA vodwy TUyydva, f) TLyaV ey TH TrapedvTt 
xpn ;” Kipos oé piv Capoéovra éxéreve Aéyesy 6 te BovnNotro: 6 Se 


his release again follows, accompanied 
with earthquakes and thunderings. (Com- 
the release of Dionysus in the Bac- 
che of Eurrprpes.) Cyrus, recognizing 
im this the favour of the gods for Croesus, 
makes him ruler over a great city (Barene) 
in the neighbourhood of Agbatana. It is to 
beremarked that in Ctesias’s account the ex- 
pedition of Cyrus against the Sacse was re- 
presented as taking place before that against 
Sardis (ap. Phottum, Biblioth. p. 36). 
The burning of the captives is rather in 
harmony with the Belus-worship of Baby- 
len than with the Persian religion of 
Cyrus’e time. (See below, § 132.) Many 
centuries afterwards (in the time of Ha- 
drian) human sacrifices appear to have 
been offered to Mithras (Cazuzer, Sym- 
boltk. i. p. 258), but then not by vivi-com- 
bustion. The proceeding therefore can 
hardly be explained as a trait ont of the 


Median ritual. It is much more in keeping 
with the notions of an Asiatic Greek. Thus 
Achilles sacrifices twelve Trojan captives 
on the pyre of Patroclus (Iliad xxiii. 175). 
I should look for the origin of the narrative 
in some Apollo-worshipping city which 
was in commercial relations with Lydia. 
See note on § 109. 

309 Swaudvous 8 olxéri xaTadaBeiv. 
The same use of xaraAauSdve is found in 
Joh. Evang. i. 6, 7d 3¢ oxdros avrd ob 
xaréAaSe, where the English version is 
very bad. 

310 xdrigé re eyyis dwvrod. This phrase 
is an oriental feature in the tale. To sit 
near the sovereign at table would be the 
most significant mark of favour in an 
Eestern court. See | Sam. xx. 25; 
2 Sam. ix. 7. 11; 1 Kinge xviii. 19. 

311 euvvoln carats ‘¢ pondering.” 
So below, § 141, opyfi éxduevos, ‘ angry.” 


CLIO. I. 88—90. 69 


avrov eipwra, Aéyou “obros 6 Woddds Sutros th rabra arovd7 
WoArR epyatera ;” o Se etre “awodw re THY ony Siaprdte Kal 
xpnpara ta aod Siagoptes” Kpotcos 5é auelBero: “ oltre wrod 
Tv éuny ovte ypnuata Ta dua Staprdte ovdey yap euol ers 
Tovrav péta’ adda dépovol te cal ayovot Ta od.” Kipw 8e 
eriperes éyévero ta Kpoicos lve petaornodpevos 52 rovy 
GAXous, elpero Kpoicoy & 16 ot evopyn év Toias mrosevpévoice ; 6 Oe 
ele “‘érrel re pe Geol Saxay Sodddv cor, Sena el Te evopé 
wréoyv onuaivey co. Tépoas prow eovres U8piotal, eiot axpr)- 
patou fy ay av Tovrous wepuloys Siaprdcartas nal KaTacyovras 
Npipara peydva, tdde ror &€& avrav émidoka yevésBar > dy 
avrav WheloTa KaTaoyyn, tovToy mpocdéxecOal Tor eravacTnao- 
pevoy. viv av Troinaov mde, ef ToL apéoxet TA Cy@ Neyo’ KaTUCOY 
tav Sopudipwy ert mdonot Tiaot TUAHSL puAdKOUS, of Neyorvrwy *™ 
mpos Tovs éxpépovtas Ta ypHuata amrapedpevor, Os shea avay- 
xalos Eyer SexatevOnvas Te Ail. nal ov te ade ovK arrexOynoear 
Bly arraipedpevos TA ypipara, cad éxeivor ovyyvovres Trokew ce 
Sixaa, éxovres Toijcovet.” Tadra axovev 6 Kipos uiepydero, 90 

ds of éddxes eb iroriBecOar alvécas 82 moda, wal evreiddpevos Cnr 
roias Sopupdpoics ta Kpoicos imeOjxato éruredéecy, clare mrpos Apollo. 

Kpoicoy rade “ Kpoice, avaptnpévou aed avdpos Bacihos ypnota 
épya xah érea trovéewy *"*, aitéo* riy Soow jv twa* Bovreal ros 
yevéoQas twapavtixa’”” 6 82 elae “& Séomota, édoas pe yaptet 
paduora Tov Gedy tev ‘EAXjvev Tov ériunca eyo Gedy paduora 
érelpecOar wéppavta tadode tas wédas, ei eEaratay tos ed 
moLevvTas vopos éore of ;” Kipos 8 elpero 6 rt of Trobro émnyopetov 


89 


313 of Aeydvrwy. This expression is 315 thy 8édcw fv twa. The MSS vary 


equivalent to «al obra: Aeyérwcay, “ who 
must mptorily say.” 

213 ave Fagileow oc &yBpbs Bacirdos 
--.. wottew, “seeing that thou art 
bound as a prince to work my weal in 
act and word :”’ &pya xal rea seem a kind 
of technical form of speech, and are con- 
sequently taken like a single substantive in 
regimen with woeiy. See note 190, above. 

314 airdo. The position of the accent 
should here be observed. The form is 
derived from alréeo, by the elision of ¢, 
like éftryéo, iii. 72, line 58; dxéo, iii. 40, 
line 73. See note on i. 180. 


between rhy 860w Thy Twa and Bdow Thy 
vwa. Gaisford adopts the latter. Bekker 
reads Séorv fy» twa. But the article be- 
fore 3éc1s seems appropriate. The trans- 
action appears to be a formal pledge of 
fealty, the vassal being bound (d»yprn- 
pévos) to his liege-lord, and the latter 
bestowing upon him some gift, by the 
acceptance of which his superiority is 
recognized. It is ‘the boon’ bearing 
this symbolical meaning to which Cyrus 
appears to allude. But he leaves to 
Croesus the choice of what it shall be. 
See v. 11. 
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Defence set 
up by the 
oracle. 


70 HERODOTUS 


mapattéouto ; Kpotcos &é of érrayndoynoe wacay THY éwvTod Sid- 
voay, kal Trav ypnoTnplov ras trroxplowas, Kal padora Ta avaby- 
pata nal ws érapbels T@ pavrynlw édotpatevcato émi Tlépoas 
Aéywv S€ rabra, caréBawe avris traparredpevos*™* érreivai ot TH 
Gea tovrp *" dvedicar Kipos 5é yeddoas elire “ xal tovrou 
revfeat trap éued, Kpotce, xai addov travros Tov dy éxdorote 
dé.” ws 8é tadta jeovce 6 Kpoitcos, méurwv trav Avddv és 
Acros, éverédreto TWévras ras trédas éri Tod vnod Tov ovddv 
cipwray et ob TL ématoyuverat Tolct pavTnloos érdpas Kpoicov 
orpateverOat émi Ilépcas, ws xaratratcovra thy Kupou Siva 
amr’ hs ot axpoOlwa tovatra yevécOa ; Seucvivras tas wébas, Tadra 
Te éretpwray Kai et ayaploroist vopos elvat toto “EAAnviKOtoL 
Geoiat**; "Aarixopévouct S¢ rota. Avdoics nat Aéyovot ta évte- 
tarpéva TH TIvOinv Néyeras etrrety rade “ Thy trempwpévny potpav 
advvata dort arropuyéew xal Oe@ Kpoicos 8¢ méumrou yovéos *"° 
dpaptdba éFérAnce, ds éwy Sopuddpos ‘HpaxreWéwv, Sor@ yuvar- 
xnlp emiorropevos *** épovevae tov Seorrétea, Kai Eoye THY exelvou 
TinY ovdéy Ob TpoaHKoVaay. TpoOupeopevou 5é Aockiew, Sxws dv 
Kata Tous Traidsas Tovs Kpoloov yévorto 76 YapdSiwv wdos Kai p1) 
kat’ avrov Kpotcov, ovx olds re éyévero trapayayeiv polpas: Scov 
5é dvédmxav abtrat nvicato, kai éyaplcato ot tpia yap rea érr- 
aveBdrero THY Zapdlov Ghoow Kai tovro érictdcOw Kpoicos, as 
borepov Totct Erect TovTOLTL Gdovs Tis Tempwpévys. Sevrepa Se 
TOUTWY, KALOpeve aUT@ emnpxete. Kata Sé TO pavTHiov TO yevo- 


316 xardBawe abris mapareduevos, “ he 
ended by again imploring.” So below, 
§ 116, naréBawe és Arrds re nal ovy- 
yvéunv swourge Keretur Exew abrdy, “he 
ended by resorting to supplications and 
urging indulgence towards himself;”’ § 118, 
xatéBawe Aéywy «.7.A., “he ended by 
saying,’’ &c. &c. The idiom seems derived 
from the practice of the agora, where the 
speaker on ending his speech “ got down’”’ 
from the bema. 

317 rotr@~. This reading is sanctioned 
by the majority of MSS. Gaisford adopts 
TovTwy on very slender authority. 

318 ei dyxaploroo: vdpos elvas root 
‘EAAnmxotot Oeotot; For elya: one MS 
has ef and another éo7),—corruptions 
which are due to an ignorance of the con- 


struction. This would be in full e? yduos 
[éor:] r. ‘EAA. 6. elvas dxaplorois. 

319 aéuwrov yovéos. Croesus was fifth 
from Gyges, reckoning, after the manner 
of the Greeks, both extremes. His fall 
fulfilled the Delphic oracle (see above, 
§ 13), of which no note was taken until 
the fulfilment. 

320 ériowduevos. The majority of MSS 
have émiomdpuevos. But some have the 
reading in the text, which is well defended 
by Odyss. iii. 215: 


émioxdpevot Oeod duds, 
and by SopHoc.ss (Electr. 967) : 


GAN’ Ay éxlowy Tots éuois BovrAeduacw. 


CLIO. I. 91, 92. 71 


pevov, ox opOors Kpoicos péuderat. mporyopeve yap oi Aokins, 
qv aotparevntas él Ilépcas peyddnyv apyny abrév xatadicew 
tov $é€ mpos tadta xpiy ed péddovta BovdrcvecOar, érelpec Oat 
méppavTa KoTEpa THY EwuToU 7h TIYv Kupov Aéyor apyny ; ov our- 
AaBev Sé 7d pyOev, odd’ érraverpdpevos, Ewurov airiov amrodhaiweéerw: 
@ kai Td TeXeuTatoy ypnoTnplalopery elie Ta eltre*™’ Aokins repi 
qw yap & 6 Kipos ovros 
jytovos’ ex yap Suoiy ove spocOvéwy eyeyovec, pntpos apeivovos 
matpos 5é tnrodecotépou’ 4) ev yap iv Mndls nad ’Aotudyeos 
Ouyarnp tod Mijbwv Bacrréos, 6 Sé Tlépons te Fv nat apyopevos 
tm’ éxeivours’ nal &vep0e eav roicu atract, Seoroivy tH éwurod 


Hptovov, ovoe TOUTO cuVveBane *. 


ouvoixee. gzavra pev 7 IIv0in irrexplivato toict Avdotat, ot Se 

avyyeixav és Zdpois Kal amiyyerav te Kpoicw 6 8 axovaas, 
, e “ b' e ld 3 “” A 

auvéeyva éwutod elvat tiv dpaptdda Kai ov Tov Oeov. Kata pev 

57 tiv Kpotoov te apynv xai ‘Iwvins tiv wpérny xaractpodiy 


éxye ottw*™. Kpoiow 5é éori xal ddXa avabnpata ev TH ‘EX- 92 
AaSe TrOAAA, Kal od TA cipnuéva podva. ev péy yap OnRynor thot alate 


Bowrév tpirrous yptacos, Tov aveOnne TH ATrOANWVE TS "Top. tes. Hel- 


vip? év 5é "Edéoy, ai te Roes ai ypvocear xal tav Kxiovev ai Pie. 
monrai®: éy dé II povntns ris ev Aedpoic” doris ypucén peyadn. 


331 +d efxe. The two manuscripts Sand three tripods, upon which inscriptions 


and V omit these words. 

332 guyéBade. This, which is the read- 
ing of almost all the MSS, is altered by 
Gaisford after others into cuvéAaBe. But 
the sense is not improved by the change. 
The argument of Apollo is, that the oracle 
about “‘ the mule” would havehelped Crvesus 
to understand the former one, but that he 
failed to put it together with that former 
one,—a sense for which cuvyéBare is requi- 
site. The form ovveBddero is used (vi. 
107) of Hippias in his interpretation of 

is own dream. 

335 Besides S and V (see above, note 
136), the MSS 6 and d omit this section. 
These two last MSS do not often concur 
with either 8 or V, but the former of 
them rather with Wesseling’s codices A 
BC. All except V likewise omit § 93 
and § 94 down to xataropyedovo:. See 
note 332. 

334 +g ’Ardd\rAwm TE Iopnvly. In this 
temple too were to be seen the golden 
shield and spear which Croesus had sent 
as an offering to Amphiaraus (above, § 52), 


in Cadmean letters, very nearly resembling 
the Tonic character, were found. (See 
notes on v. 59.) The former of these 
two passages does not exist in S and 
V, the latter does. MULLER (in Betti- 
ger’s Amalthea, i. p. 129) considers it 
quite certain that this temple was a colony 
from that at Delphi. 

325 af re Bées al xp3oeat nal Tey Kidvov 
ai woAAal. This expression (by the use 
of the articles al Bées and ray xidveov) 
shows that Herodotus addresses himself 
to persons to whom these objects were 
well known, at least by reputation. This 
would be the case with most; for Ephesus 
was the port at which all travellers from 
the East by the great road connecting 
Susa and Sardis would embark for Europe. 
(See v. 54, and Act. Apost. xix. 1.) Of 
course no one having the opportunity 
would omit to visit a temple which was 
one of the wonders of the world, and thus 
the details of it would become matter of 
notoriety all over Hellas. Herodotus puts 
it together with the temple of Here at 
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T phy 


of Lydia. 


Tumulus of 


Halyattes. 


72 


HERODOTUS 


raira pev wad re és cue qv repedvra> ta 8 eEamddwre Ta TOV 
dva0npdrov®". a8 &y Bpayybynot riot Madnoiwy avabjpata 
Kpolow, ds éye truvO@dvopat, ica re orabpov Kal duoia toict dv 


Acdpoicr ta pév vey & tre Aedrsors nal és tod “Apdidpew 


> sa Jf 


aveOnxe oixnid Te 


xn 


éovra, kal Trav watp@ov ypnpatow amap- 
Ta 5é GrrAa avabjpata ée€ dvdpds éeyévero 


ove ins 


éyOpov, bs ot, waply } Baciredoa, avtictacwrys KaTeoTn- 
xee, avotrevowy Ilavradéovre yevéoOar tiv Avdav dpyjv. 6 6e 
Tlavradéov fv ‘Advdrrew pev mais, Kpoicov dé abdeddpeds ove 
épopytpws' Kpoioos pty yap éx Kaeipns qv yuvaixos “Advdrry, 
Ilavranéov 5é é& ’Idéos. érret re Se, Sovros rod trarpos, éxparnce 
Tis dpyis 6 Kpoitcos, rov avOperrov roy avrimpyocovra él xvdcbou 
Srxeov** SeépOerpe, tiv 5€ odoiny adrob ett mporepoy Katipoeas, 
Tore TpOTw TO eipnuevw avéOnxe és Ta elpyrat. Kal rept pev 


avalnparov tocaira eipnabe. 


Oduyata &e yf Avdin és ovyypadpiy ov para eye, old re xat 
GAAN yapn, trapeE rot éx rod Tywrouv Karadhepopévou >iyyparos. 


Samos (ii. 148). There can be little doubt 
that he visited it himself ; for, although this 
does not necessarily follow from the words 
Eri és duet dy wepiedyra, yet his descrip- 
tion of the alluvial character of the neigh- 
bourhood of Ephesus is quite that of an 
eye-witness (ii. 10); and the incident of 
the dedication of the city to Artemis in 
the war with Croesus (i. 26) is undoubtedly 
a temple-tradition, either Delphic or 
Ephesian. 

370 Tpovntns ris év AeAgoict. This, 
although not the reading of all the MSS 
(some of which have Iporntors rots év A.), 
seems certainly to be the true one. Es- 
CHYLUS (Exmen. 21) makes the priestess 
at Delphi, in her enumeration of the local 
deities, invoke Athene under this title, 
TlaAAds wpovala 8 dv Adyos zperBederas, 
where there is no variation in the MSS. 
The only difficulty arises from the apparent 
strangeness of describing the goddess, when 
JSirat mentioning her, by a mere local epi- 
thet. But this seems susceptible of an 
explanation. Herodotus had just men- 
tioned the temple of the Ismenian Apollo. 
Now in ¢his there was an Athene zpovala 
(PAUSANIAS, ix. 10. 2), the recollection 
of whom would at once be suggested by 
the mention of it. Accordingly, just as if 


he had actually spoken of the goddess 
(compere viii. 37), the author goes on to 
speak of the same similarly located, only 
at Delphi. 

337 ra tév dyva0nudrey. These words 
as they stand are undoubtedly corrupt, 
and Schweighauser considers them a gloss. 
Schaefer and Gaisford omit ra, but this 
seems an arbitrary proceeding. The next 
sentence, too, as it stands, has no verb. 
I should be almost disposed to suspect 
the text originally ran thus: radra pew 
wal Ors és dud hy wepidovra rev dvabn- 
pé&rev, ra Bt dtawdAwre Taira B dy 
Bpayxl8por rfict MiAnoloy, drabhpara 
Kp. x«.7.A. The offerings in the temple 
were given up by the priests to Xerxes, 
who burnt the temple afterwards, and 
hence Herodotus could only speak of 
them by hearsay (Srraso, x. chap. i. 
p. 165). With regard to the gender of 
Bodyxi8a:, see note on § 158. 

838 de) xvdgou EAxwy, ‘‘ by drawing him 
overa rack’ (set with points like a fuller’s 
comb). The engine is described by Suipas 
as pyavdy ti dv Kindy Kévtpa Exov, 8v 
0d robs Bacay(ozdvous xrelyovo:. Per- 
haps it is substantially the same with the 
‘“‘harrows of iron’’ mentioned 2 Sam. 
xii. 31. 


CLIO. I. 93. 78 


dv 8¢ Epyov mrodAdy peytoray mrapéyerat, ywpls tav re Avyvirrlov 

épywy cat tav BaBvrwviov. éore avroO: “Adudrrew tov Kpaicov 

NATPOS OFA, TO 7 Kpnmis pev dots ALOavY peyddrwy To Se .GAro 

ope yaya yins. éfepydoarro 5é pw of dyopatos dvOpwrrot, Kat ot Lezend of 
xYeipovaxtes, nal ai évepyatopevac trasdioxas’ ovpo. d&, weve oe 
dovres, rt nal és cue Hoa émi rod onparos dave xal ode ypdp- 

pata -vexexddarrro’™, ra Exacta ékepydoavro xal épalvero 
peTpedpevoy 7O TOY Tadsontwy Epyoy cov peyiotov. tod yap 

Aviav Shou at QAvyarépes tropyevovras wacas*” audréyoucat 

odio. hepvas, és 5 dv cuvoujcwas toro Trovoveat éxdidoact 

8¢ avral éwurds. 4 ey -&) meplodos tov onpatos eiot orddsac Its dimen- 
&E wai 800 mrépa Td 88 pds ears wrkApa tpraxaldexa. 
dippwn Se Eyeras tov onparos™ peyddn, THY Neyouvat Avdal G: ean 


339 nal ogi ypdupara evexexdédrAawrTo. 
Before forming any theories relative to the 
existence of letters at a particular epoch 
from this passage, it is requisite to be cer- 
tain that herethe author is speaking of what 
he saw close and was able to interpret. But 
both here and ina similar case this is donbt- 
fal. See note 331 and on ii. 106. And at 
any rate a different legend respecting the 
origin of the tumulus existed; for CLE- 
aBcHUS, a scholar of Aristotle’s, in bis 
Erotica, related that the monument (which 
in his time went by the name of rijs éral- 
pas una) was built by Gyges (who for 

purpose impressed the whele force of 
the country) in honoer of a deceased con- 
cubine of his. If the Sardian deity Cybebe 
was, as seems probable (see note on v. 
102), a mere variety of the Syrian goddess 
described by Lucian, it is probable that 
this tumulus was connected with her ritual, 
and was constructed in times earlier than 
those of which any distinct record re- 
mained in the time of Herodotus. If so, 
there would be a very good reason both 
for the variation of details in the stories 
which accounted for its existence, and for 
the retention, in each one, of a reference 
to the peculiar character of the goddess. 
See the story of Cheops’a daughter related 
by the author, ii. 126. 

33° sopvevovra: aca. StRaso (xi.cap. 
14 ult.) relates exactly the eame practice of 
the Armenians, where it obviously was a 
Mylitta-worship which gave rise to the 
proceeding, and the most illustrious per- 
sons in the country dedicated their daugh- 


VOL. 1. 


‘ters. In the time of Herodotus Hellenic 


civilization had done much for Asia Minor ; 
and probably only the 8iyos, the repre- 
sentatives of the old race, retained the 
characteristics of the Cybebe-worship, as it 
was firet brought to Sardis. See note on 
vy. 102. 

5331 Aluyn 8¢ Eera: Trou cohuatos. Srra- 
Bo describes the topography rather differ- 
ently. He says this lake is forty stadee 
from the city, that it was called ['vyala by 
Homer, but subsequently KoAdén; and 
that a temple of Artemis Coloéne is there, 
and the tombs of the kings surround the 
lake. Then he says, wpds 8¢ rais Zdp- 
Sealy dors rd Tov ‘AAvdrrov ex) xpywidos 
nAjis xGua péya (xiii. c. 4, p. 152). Heis 
here probably following Demetrius of Scep- 
sis, who wae familiar with the locality. It is 
rather remarkable that Herodotus should 
not mention the tombs of the kings about 
the lake; but this may be explained on 


-the hypothesis that he (or his informant) 


merely passed through Sardis, and just 
saw the mound and the lake from a dis- 
tance. ‘' Adjoining [the tumulus of Haly- 
attes] among the hills, in a situation 
invisible from below, are countless tumuli, 
the forma of which are still quite perfect. 
The Turks call them Bin-dir Teppi, or 
‘the Thousand and One Hills.’””  (Fau- 
KENER, Museum of Classical Antiquities, 
Art. xv.) See also note 329. Strabo 
says that according to some accounts the 
lake was an artificial reservoir to prevent 
mischief from the floods of the river. 


L 


money and TOV, 


74 HERODOTUS 
aelvaov elvat' xadéerar SY airy Tvyaln**. rovro pev 8) rowird 
dors **. 


Av6boi $é visors pev mrapardnoloss ypéwvras wat "EdXyves 
xopis 4 ore ta Onrea téxva Kararropvevovet. mpwror 5é avOpa- 
Tay nes Byev, vopocpa ypucod Kab apytpouv Koydpevor 
éypicayro: mpa@ro. Se nal xdmndor éyévovro™. dacl &é avrol 
Av8dol, xal ras Twravyvias tas viv adios te wai "EdAnot xateoteo- 
cas éwurav eFevpnyua yevécOar aya Sé ravras re éLevpePhvas 
mapa adlot Neyovet Kat Tuponviny atrotxicar: de wept avdrav 
Néyovtes él “Arvos trod Mavew Bacrréos ctrodniny ioyuphy 
ava thy Avdiny tracay yevécOas nal rods Avdovs réws pev Sid- 
yew Aurapéovras’ peta 82, ds od travecOat, dxea SiGifeOar adrov 
S¢ Gro eripnyavacOa aitav ekevpeOjvar 5) dv Tore Kai Tov 
KuBwv xa tov aotpaydvwy Kal Tis chaipns Kal Tov adrdéov 
mactov tTravyvitoy ra eldea TAY TeaceV TOUTwY yap av*™ Thy 
éFevpecw ovx oixniodyvras Avéoi troew 8& be mpos Tov Apov 


832 xaréera: 82 abrn I'vyaln. The lake 
is mentioned by this name in the Iliad: 
xx. 392 (cited in note 277, above). The 
Villoison scholiast on that passage seems 
to show that the text of Herodotus here- 
abouts must have suffered some change. 
xépn dori Avdlas “AAada, ta gnoly 
‘Hpd8oros Bwpdy "Idirlovos nal &yavpa 
AlOvoy KoAogoidy Axpwrnpiacudvoy 
xaly thre cipyacudvoy’ Kal rods weph Thy 
Aluyny x vs ovuvdoveicbas elAs8los. 
See note 323. 

333 The MSS S, 4, and d here again 
take up the text thus: Avdo) yap 34 Kal 
up@ro: k.7.r. Instead of the words ¢ao} 
S¢ aro) Avdol, S has AvSol 3¢ abro}, and 
all three after these words insert xa zaf- 
ya xparoa eteupécOa: Adyorra: wapd 
‘EAAfywv Tay te xtBwy wal ray dorpa- 
ydrwy. See the last note. 

334 gpa@ro: 5t nal Kdando eyévorro. 
The general merchant resident in an en- 
trepét of traffic would be a xdxnAos, as 
opposed to an &uwopos or trader who 
brought the wares he sold from a distance. 
Sardis was an entrepét for Hellenic and 
Asiatic traffic. The wool produced in 
Phrygia M ated ogni , v. 49) was 
brought there to be dyed (Pirny, N. H. 
vii. 47), and the purple dye produced from 
the xoxAfa, taken at Linum, a spot on the 
southern coast of the Propontis, which 


was the best in the world (Strabo, xiii. 
c. 1), found its way thither by water-car- 
riage. It was likewise a mart for the pre- 
cious metals. The Spartans sent thither to 
purchase some gold (i. 69), probably ingots 
formed from the grains brought down in the 
sand of the Pactolus. SopHoc.ss, too, 
s of the electrum which came from 
Sardis (Antig. 1037: cited in note 154, 
above). The anecdotes told by Herodotus 
of Periander (iii. 48) and of Hermotimus 
(viii. 105) show that Sardis was also a great 
slave-market. It would also lie conve- 
niently for shipping the dyed goods of the 
Phrygian Hierapolis, the waters of which 
possessed such remarkable qualities as to 
enable the vegetable dyes of that place to 
compete with the marine productions of 
Tyre or of the Propontis (Srraso, xiii. 
c.4). Under such circumstances a stand- 
ard of value would in very early times be 
; and hence minted coins would 

very soon appear. It does not, however, 
necessarily follow from what Herodotus 
says that the Lydian sovereigns coined on 
their own account, and there are some 


reasons to believe that they did not. See 
note on iv. 166. 
335 rotreoy dy. The MSS §, V, 


6, d omit what follows until the words 
dvouacbyjva: Tuponyods, nearly at the end 


"of the chapter. 





CLIO. I. 94, 95. 75 


é£evpovrass riy pev érépny trav hyeptwy rralkew macav iva Sh pr) 
Gyréovey oorla: ri be érépny orréeoOas rravopévous Tév Travyvibor 
TOLOUT@ epic Sedyew én’ érea Sudv Séovra elxoce érrel re Se ovK 
aviévas 70 py Gyn’ dri paddov ers BidleoOar, ofrw Sh) Tov 
Bacihéa avrav, Sto polpas Svedovta Avdav mdyrov, Kr\npdoat 
Thy pev él povy riy Se éml e€odm ex Tis yapns: Kal em pev 77 
pévew abrod Nayyavotcy Tay potptov éwutov tov Bacidéa rpoc- 
trdcoew, ér dé TH amadrNacocopevyn Tov éwvrod Taida, TH obvopa 
elvas Tuponvor daxovras dé avray tovs érépous éFiévas ex rips 7: 
xepns, catraPivas és Xuipynv™" nal pyyavjoacGat mola, és ta a trates 
doGepévous Ta dvta boca ode i ypnora érlrhoa, arrowhéew kata a 
Blov re cat vis Gprnow és 8 bvea toddd trapapenpapbvous 
amixécOar és 'OuBpiucots Oa odéas evidptcacbat modas Kar 
oixkewy TO peyps Todde avr) Se Avddy perovopacbivas atrods ert 
Tov Bacthéos tod trabds bs odheas ayiryaye, eri rovrou Tiy érave- 
plnv trovevpévous, dvopacOhvas Tupanvots. Avdol pev 8) ind 
Tlépoga: Sed00hewvro. 

"Erbliras 52 5) 16 eOecbrev hiv 6 Abyos Tov re Kipoy Boris 95 
doy Tiv Kpolcov apy xaretre, xai rods Tlépoas brem tpor@ Cok 


396 dwell re 82 oben doidva: 7d Kandy. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Archaeol. 
i. 28), by quoting the substance of this 
account, shows that he used a copy in 


races, as being two swarms of the same 
tribe whose tu a deity was worshipped 

with orgiastic and impure rites. Ne 
affinity is expressed by making the epo- 


which this paragraph appeared. That the 
tradition is a genuine Sardian one is 
plain from the pleadings of the authorities 
of the city before the Roman senate in the 
time of Tiberius (Tacrrvus, Anaal. iv. 55). 
Its historical accuracy is quite a different 
question. XantTHus, the historian, did 
not mention it, Horace uses it for the 
purpose of a compliment to Mescenas 
(Sat. I. vi. 1): 


‘*'Non quia, Mecenas, Lydorum quidguid 
Etruscoe 


Incohuit fmes, nemo generosior est te ;”’ 


and Virer, for whom a recondite tradi- 

tion always hed attractions, speaks of the 
“ Lydius Tybris” (din. ii. 782); ; but 
these allusions imply no real belief in the 
legend on which are based. The 
substantial truth which lies at the bottom 
of the story seems to be the affinity be- 
tween the Etruscan and the early Lydian 


nyms of the two nations children of a 
common ancestor, who himself is the 
hierophant of the goddess. (See note on 
v. et The ancestors of the Etruscans 
ten y passed by Lampsacus and the 
roaEpa into Thrace, where Atys be- 
or Cotys, and the goddess 
Cotytto ZEscuy.us, Fragment 54, ed. 
Dindorf), and thence descended into the 
north of Italy in course of time. Those 
of the Lydians on the other hand spread 
through Phrygia into the valleys of the 
Meeander, Hermus, and Ca . When 
we get to the historical times, Hero- 
dotus distinctly asserts that the Pho- 
c@ans were the discoverers of Tyrrhenia 
(§ 193). 

337 és Xudpyny. It seems not impro- 
bable that the town here mentioned was 
really Ephesus. See the note on § 150, 
@de aréBaroy. 
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76 HERODOTUS 


Wyjcavro ths Aoins. ws av Ilepoéwv pereEérepor Néyover *™™, of 
pe) BovrAdpevos ceuvovy Ta wept. Kipayv, adda Tay dévra éeyew 
AGyou, KaTa TavTA ypdareo, erurrdpuevos trept Kupov nat rpupacias 
GAXas Noyov ddods divar**. “Acovplwy*” dpyovtav Tis dvw 
"Actns én’ rea eixocs xal wevraxécwa*', mpa@rot am avrav 
Mido. Apkavro amiotacbas mai Kaos avro tepi THs édevOepins 
payerduevos toict “Acavploocr, éyivovrto dvdpes wyabol xai 
drecdpevot THY Sovoovuny, nrevdepwOncay. pera. 5é TovTous, 
wat ta adda GOvea érolee tauvrd toice Mrdows. covrwy Sé 
_ avrovopey wavrav" aud riv ipretpoy ode ares és TupavyBas 
mepinrfor ‘Avhp dv roics Mydoor sylvere copes Te obvoua 
Iw Anicouns, wais 52 fv DSpadprew’ ovros 6 Aniduns épacbels 
tupavuldos. Grolee toude. xarounpévey tav Mideyv xara 
Kopas, ey TH éwvrod day Kxai mpdrepov Sédxipos wal padddv 
Te xa mpobupérepoy Sicavoovvny émiBeyevos foxee xal taira 
pévror, covons avouins words ava wacay tiv Mnbdudy, éroice 
émirtdpevos Sti Te Sucaly 1d ddtxov Twodkuwov eare’ ori & &e Ths 


338 bs dy Mepodéaw peretérepor Aéyouct. 
It must not be assumed from this expres- 
sion that Herodotus derived his account 
of Cyrus from Persian sources direct. He 
may very well have heard the story he 

as well as the other three he 
knows) from merchant-travellers at Phasie; 
and these may have reported it (with more 
or less authority for so doing) as derived 
from Persian traditions. Herodotus cri- 
ticizes it with reference to ite likelihood 
rather than the external evidence on 
which it rests. See notes on § oo 
on ii. 48, eisai ‘H 

339 dmorduevos K cad Tpipa- 
otas bAAas Adyer S80ds en “although 
on the subject of C T could mention 
three other courses which the nar- 
ratives take.” 

349 "Agovpley apxydyroy x.7.A. The 
MBS 8, V, 5, d- omit what follows until 
the beginning of § 101, oa wey vow. 
In the place of it they ba ve the following 
summary: *Avbp éy roia: MhSore bylvero 
copds, TE obvoua Fv Aniécns, mais 3t Fy 
Spasprew. obros & Anidens 8a dy rhy 
éeovrod ebyoulny.... éBarlreve Mhdar- 
mwotéovo: 8% Travra of Mhdor olxo8oudovel 
re olxo8ouhuatra peydra, Kal Sopupdpovs 
abr éxirpérovary ex xdyrov Miiev xara- 
A€acOa, xpds 7d ph clorévas wap Baci- 


Ada pndéva ovyxeptew, 8: byyérav 82 
a xpéecOa, dpacba: 3t Bacrda txd 
natene apés re robroow Eri yeAay re 
nal wrbew dyrior, xal Gracw elva: rovrd 
ye aloxpév. Taira 3¢ wepl dwurdy roi- 
{pean Seas ph dpawres of duhrixes edy- 
Tes nal cbyrpopo: dryabel re wal KArscipoi, 
Auweolaro xal driBoudretocer. 

341 dy’ rea elxoo: nal revraxdoia. This 
is an interval of time as long as that from 
the death of Edward I. to that of George 
IV., as that from the establishment of the 
republic to the consolidation of the empire 
of Rome, or that from the very first dawn 
of traditional in Hellas to its 
absorption by Rome. Yet all that He- 
rodotus says of this time is, that during 
it the Assyrians were dominant in Upper 
Asia. Surely there is here very. strong 
evidence of the absence of any thing like 
suthentic records of the period accessible 
to the author; and, if so, it is hazardous 
to attempt nv ciate Pa eal 
hypotheses, his c logy wi e en- 
tirely distinct traditions of Ctesias and 
others. The Assyrians spoken of had 
Nineveh for the seat of their empire. See 
§ 102, below. 

343 dberreay B32 atrovéuev wdvrev. See 
note 353. 


CLIO. I. 96—98. 77 


auris xouns Madore épavres avrot trois tTporous, Sixacryy py 
éwurey aipéovro: 6 58 57, ola pvedpevos apyny, iObs re xal Sixasos 
Ww. okay re tadra &rawuoy elye ovw ddbyov mpos THY TrodTéewD, 


obtw Hore truvOavopevos ot év. Tat AAgoL Kosar ws Anioxns ein. 


avnp povvos Kata Td opOov Sixdkwv, mporepoy tepurlmrrovres 
adlxorot ywwpnot, Tore érel Te Heovoay, aopevor épolreoy Tapa 
Tov Anidxea Kai avrot Sixacopevor rédos Se, oddevi d\Aw érrerpd- 
movro. Ilnedvos Se aie ywvopévou Tod ériporréovros, ola mruvbavo- 
pévov tas Sinas arroBalvew xara ro éddv, yvods 6 Anidwns és 
éwurov trav avaxelpevoy, odre xarifew érs HOede EvOa trep mpdrepoy 
awpoxarifwy eixate*, ott’ ibn Sucdv Eres ov ydp ot Avovredéew, 
Tov éwvrod éEnuednxdéra toiot tréras 5: juépns Sucdlew. eovons 
ay dprayiy Kai avoulns &re trokd@ paGAXov dva TAS Kadpas f Tpd- 
TEpov- WW, avvereyOnoav ot Mido és rwuvrd, nat eSidocay chlor 
Noyov Aéyovres Tepl Tay saTnKovroy*** as & eye Soxéwo, pdduora 
EXeyov of tol Anidxew piroe “av yap 5) rpdr@ te TapedyTe 
xpewpevot Suvatol eipev oixéew THY yapny, pépe oTHTwpEV Thuewv 
airav Baciéa Kai ovtw 4 Te yopn evvouncerat Kal avTol Tpos 
Epya tpewouela, ode in’ avoulns dvdorato. écopeOa” tard en 
Aéyovres melOover éwvrovs BaotreverOar Adrixa 5 mpoBadro- 
pévoy rov tiwa* orncovrat Baciréa, 6 Anioens hy jwoddes 1rd 
mavros avdpos Kal mpoBadrdopevos *** cat aivedpevos: és 8 tovTov 
Katawvéovot Baciéa cdhict elva. 6 8 éexédreve avtovs oixia re 


dour afta ris BaoiMnins oixodoujoas, Kai xparivas aitov Sopv- 


depos. Tovedat 5) tadta ot Midoe oixodopéovcl te yap atte 
oixla peydda te Kal loyupd, va avros eppace tis xwpns, cal 


343 axpexari(wy éixafe. An expres- 
sion derived from the simple usage 
, of early times, when the judgment-seat 
was a stone in front of the dwelling of 
the sovereign. See ERaodus xviii. 13; 
2 Sanuel xix. 8. 

344 wep) ray xarnxdytey, ‘about the 
actual state of things.” 72 xa@heovra 
are those matters which touch a person, 
as _ contradistinguished from those which 

at a distance do not affect him. 
The fandamental idea appears in the 
technical use of the word in the Stoic 
hilosophy, where 7rd xa@jjxoy is equiva- 
feat to the Latin offcium, that which 


stands in an immediate relation with man 
as a moral agent. 

315 xéy twa. This is the reading in 
Gaisford. If correct, it is equivalent to 
Syrwa, which is found in some copies. 
But perhaps the true reading is, Td 7lva 
orfeorra: B., ‘‘on proposing the gues- 
tion, whom were they to make king ?”’ 

346 Jy woAAds 3d wayrds dydpds xa) 
apoBadAduevos ral alveduevos, ‘‘ was zeal- 
ously by every one both proposed and 
lauded.”’ See vii. 158, roAAds évdxerro, 
“¢ zealously urged ;” ix. 91, ds 58 roAAds 
dy ducodperes, ‘(as he was pressing in 
his solicitation.” 


97 





He causes 
them to 


build Agbe- groujcacGa, eal rovTo wepicrédXovras * 


tana, sur- 


rounding it pérAeoOar rreGopévwy 5é xai ravra Tov Mydoyv, 


with seven 


ramparts. 


Its magni- 
tude. 


78 HERODOTUS 


Sopugdpous avr@ émerpérroves ex mdvtrav Mydwyv rararétac Oa. 
6 8¢ as oye Ti apynv, Tos M aan! nvaykace dy mwoucpa 
ray dAXwv hocov éme- 
oixodopéer Telyea 
peydva Te wal xaptrepa, Taira ta viv ’AyBdrava xéxdyta™, 
Erepov érépp Kiedy evecredra. pepmydvyras Sé cttw Todo Td 
Tetyos, More 6 Erepos Tod érépou KiKNOS Toict TMpOpayedot pov- 
voir’ dott inpndorepos. TO wey Kou Tt Kal Td ywploy cuppayéet 
KoNwVOS cov WaTE TOLODTO elvat, TO Oe Kal parrdoy Ts errerndevOn, 
KiKhwv ebyrav Tov cuvardyTwv éntad ey b¢ TH TEedevTalp Ta 
Baoirnia eveots wat ot Oncaupol. +o Sé avray péyotév éors 
Teiyos Kata Tov AOnvéwy xuxdov*” pdruoTd wn Td peyabos. Tob 
pev 89 wpwrou KiKrou of mpopayeaves elas Nevxol rod Se Sev- 
répou pédaves: tpitou dé xvedou howleeor rerdptou 2 Kudveot 
wéwrrou S€ cavoapdxivot. otTw wdyrav TaV KUKNwY Ot ITpo- 


paxeaves nvOtopivo eict dapydxows™* So Se of TedevTaiot 


7 «al robro mepioréddovras, ‘‘ and 
bestowing their pains on securing this.” 
Compare loxupés wepioréddovres, ii. 147 ; 
Tov véuov wepirréddovres, iii. 31. 

*° raira Ta viv AyBdrava KéxAnTas. 
It does not appear from this expression 
that this was the original name of the 
town or fortress. RAWLINSON (Lon- 
don Geographical Journal, vol. x.) con- 


jectures that the name signified ‘‘a, place 


of strength for treasures.” Its meaning 
appears from the form Akmetha (the 
Chaldaic form for Agbatana, where m 
takes the place of 3 or p, as in weuBpas 
for BeuBpas, Suua for the Molic drra, 
pera for the Holic we8d, pdpos for a 
form £é os, which has left a trace of 
itself in "the word fpordés). This word 
Akmetha is derived by Hebraists from a 
root signifying “‘ to collect together ;” 80 
that the word seems equivalent to cvvoxla, 
& most appropriate name for a city formed 
as Athens was by Theseus, or Mega- 
lopolis by Epaminondas, by a centraliza- 
tion of strength. The modern form of 
the word is said to be Abmeth4n in 
Syrian, and Hamadén in Persian ; but it 
does not follow (especially if the meani 

of the word be what we have supposed} 
that the modern Hamadin is the Agba- 
tana of Herodotus’s Deioces. It pro- 


bably is that of Potynrus (x. 27), who 
describes the citadel as an artificial eleva- 
tion. 

349 xara roy "AOnydéwv xixdroy. It has 
been inferred, most gratuitously, from 
these words and the minute description 
of the walls, that Herodotus had visited 
Agbatana. But the vagueness of its site 
and dimensions should have guarded 

inst this conclusion. Rawlinson fixes 
it not at Hamadan, but at Takti-So- 
leimén, where there is a very striking 
hill rising to 150 feet above the plain, 
still fortified, and about three quarters 
of a mile in circuit. This is suffici- 
ently near to the acropolis at Athens 
to allow of comparison im @ caravan- 
serait story, but the circuit of the Ag- 
batana of Dioporvus (xvii. J-), 250 
stadia, cannot be brought into agreement 
either with the whole of Athens within 
fortifications, which was, in the time of 
Thucydides, 1744 stadia (LEaxE, p. 273), 
or with the circuit of the &crv, w was 
forty-three. But the mere Aild of the 
citadel would be much less, only this pre- 
cinct would be inaccurately described by 
the word xtxAos. 

359 drOicpdvos papudeoo:, ‘diapered 
with paint.’”’ 


CLIO. 


1.99. 79 


cial 6 ev Katapyupwpévous 6 $e Kataxeypycmpévous * Eywv 


TOvS Tpopayeavas. 


Taira pev 8) 6 Anioens éwut@ re érelyee*™ xal rept ta éwv- 99 


Tov oixla: tov Se dddrov Show mrépsE éxéreve Td Telos oixéeww. 


oixodopnbévray S& mdvrev, Kocpov tovde Anidens mparros éore 6 Deicces. 


KaTacTnodpevos’ pure éotévat trapda Bacidéa pmdéva, Se ay- 
yo S& wdvra yptecOas™, spacOal te Baoiréa td pndevos’ 
mpos Te Tovrotos ért, yeday Te Kal mrrvew avrlov Kai Grace elvas 
rovTé ye aioypov™. ratra Sé rept éwuroy doéuvuve tavde elve- 
xev, Sos dy ut) dpavres ot oundsxes, ddvtes oivtpodol te éxelyp 


* 851 § 82 xaraxexpucwudvous. RAWLIN- 
SON remarks that the seven colours men- 
tioned by Herodotus are those employed 
by the Orientals to denote the seven plane- 
tary bodies. He quotes a poet (Nizémf) 
who describes a palace of seven colours like 
those of Herodotus. In this the palace 
dedicated to Saturn was black ; that to Ju- 
piter, orange (sandal-wood colour) ; that 
to Mars, scarlet; that to the Sun, golden ; 
that to Venus, white; that to Mercury, 
azure; and that to the Moon, green 
(which the Orientals regard as the hue of 
silver). These circumstances would in- 
duce one to regard the story in Herodotus 
as proceeding originally from Chaldean 
sources. But it does not seem easy to 
suit the order of the walls in the narrative 
to that of the heavenly bodies in the dis- 
position of their orbits, according to Chal- 
dean or Egyptian notions,—or to discover 
any principle in the deviation from that 
order. If, indeed, we suppose that by an 
inadvertence (from whatever source aris- 
ing) the colours of the first and second 
ramparts, and those of the third and fifth, 
have been interchanged in the description, 
we shall get an order corresponding with 
that of the deities presiding over the days 
of the week. See note 349. 

352 ratra pey 8) 5b Anidins éavre 
Te érelxee. Diroporus, who professes 
to give a careful comparison of the 
diverse statements of Herodotus and Cte- 
sias relative to the overthrow of the As- 
syrian supremacy by the Medes, relates, 
on the alleged authority of Herodotus, 
that after this event took place no at- 
tempt to gain the supremacy was made 
Jor many generations, but that, at last, 
after many years had passed by, alpeOjvai 
Bacirda napa Trois MhSors EvBpa Binasoobyp 


Sidpopor, Syopa Kuatdpny (ii. 32). This 
is taken by Weeseling and o as a slip 
of memory on the part of Diodorus; and 
sach is not an improbable solution of the 
difficulty. But the emphasis which Dio- 
dorts lays upon the length of time dur- 
ing which the isonomy existed contrasts 
strongly with the entire absence of any 
sach statement in Herodotus, as the text 
exists at present; and it seems also not 
improbable that the MSS to which Dio- 
dorus had access varied in this 

(See note on § 180, rpiopdpwr.) If 80, it 
is very possible that in them a ; 
and not Deioces, was represented as the 
founder of the Median monarchy. (See 
above, note 332.) It is to be remarked that 
in the Armenian traditions, as represented 
by Moszs of Chorene, five Median sove- 
reigns are interposed between the over- 
throw of the effeminate Chonus Conco- 
lerus (= Sardanapalus) and the reign of 
Deioces. 

353 ypéerOa:. A word appropriate to 
the consulting an oracle. See note 290, 
above. 

354 dyrloy xal Awaci elva: rovrd ye al- 
oxpéy. The words xa) dwaci are to be 
taken both with dyrfoy and with aloypdy. 
Herodotus represents it as an institution 
of Deioces, that to laugh or to spit, not 
only in the presence of the sovereign, but 
of any person whatever, should be a breach 
of decorum, and held so not only by cour- 
tiers, but by all persons whatever. XENO- 
PHON (Cyropedia, i. 2. 16) speaks of a 
similar decorum prevailing among the 
Persians, and brings it forward as an evi- 
dence of the desiccating effect of their 
corporal training that such a custom 
should have become possible. See below, 
§ 133. 





100 


101 


102 


He reigns 
fifty-three 
years over 
the Medes 
alone. 

His son 
Phraortes 
, conquers 
the Per- 
sians, and 
with their 
aid other 
nations of 


in a fruit- 
less attack 


on Nineveh, 


after reign- 
ing twenty- 
two years. 


50 HERODOTUS 


xai oixins ov prauporéons, ovdé és avdpayabiny Nevrropevot, du- 
meolato Kal ériBovdevotev, GAN Erepoios ode Soxéoe elvar ps1) 
op@ot. *Errel re 5¢ rabra Suexdcpnce wal éxpdtuve éwuTov TH 
tupavvlds, Ww Td Sleatoy puddocowyv yareris: Kal tas te Sixas 
ypddovres elow trap éxeivoy éceméumecxoy, xai éxeivos Siaxpivov 
Tas éodhepopévas éxrréuwrecxe. ratra pev xara tas Sixas érrolec 
ta &é 5) GAra exexocpéare oi ef twa truvOdvorro vBpilorra, 
rovroyv Sxas peraréwasro, xat akiny éxdotov adsunpatos ébe- 
xaleu xaiot xardaxKomol Te Kal Karncoo*™ ioay ava Tacay Tip 
NapNY Tis Hoye. 3 

Anidens pév vv 716 Mndixov vos cuvéotpewe povvoy, Kat 
rovrouv #pfe. gore S¢ Mrdav roadde yévea: Bovoal, Ilapn- 
taxnvol*, Srpovyares, Apilavrol, Bovdior, Mayot. yévea pev 81) 
Mrgdwv dori troadde. Anionew Se ais yiveras Dpacprys™*, ss 
TeXevTHcavtos Anioxew Bacihevoavtos tpla Kai TrevrijKovta érTea, 
mapedétato Tiy apyny tapadeEdpevos S2, obk aireypéero* povven 
dpyev tav Mrydwv adda otparevodyevos éni tovs Tlépcas, 
mpwrowal te tovTovas éreOjxato, Kai mpwrovs Midwy tirnxoous 
éroince peta &é, éywy Sv0 raidra Oven Kal aporepa ioyupa, 
Kateatpépero tiv ‘Aclnv am’ addov én’ GAdo iwy vos: és 6 
otpatevodpevos em) tors "Aocupious, xat "Aacupiwy rovrous of 
Nivoy elyov xal jpyov mporepov wavrwy, ToTe S€ Hoav peLouve- 
Hévos pev ouppdyov are amectewrov add\ws péVTOL EwUTaYV 
€D fKovres, eri tovrous &) otparevodpevos 6 DPpacprys, avrés 
te duepOdpn apfas Svo wad elxoot érea Kal 6 otpatos avrod 6 


Oa 


ITOANOS. 
$35 xardoxomwol re xa) xarhxoo. See ‘worsbipful’), and that the name M7sa 
below, note on i. 114. came from Medea. Strrapo’s indefinite- 
356 Anidxns uév vey. 8, V, 5, d here ness in laying down a boundary for Ariana 


resume the thread of the narrative. 
note 340. 

357 Taprraxnvol, The manuscripts § and 
V have Iapyxorvraxnvol. It has been con- 
jectured that these people are the same 
with the Paricanii mentioned in iii. 94. But 
there is nothing to shew whether the yévea 
here are local tribes, or castes, or houses 
in the Hellenic sense. The vagueness of 
Herodotus’s information appears from his 
statement (vii. 62) that the Medes were 
anciently called “Apio: (a word which is 
interpreted by orientaliats as equivalent to 


See 


(xv. c. 2), perbape comes from a similar 
mistake of a personal attribute for a gen- 
tile name, in some of his predecessors. 

358 @padprns. This name appears, ac- 
cording to RAWLINSON, on ancient in- 
scriptions in the arrow-headed character. 
Its genuine form is Frdurtish. It is to 
be observed that the father of Deioces was 
named Phraortes, which accords with the 
Hellenic fashion to name the grandson 
after the grandfather. See above, § 96. 

* ovx &mexpéero, ‘ was not contented.” 
See above, note 126. 
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dpacprewm Se tedeuryjcavros eEedéEaro Kuakdpns*” 6 Spacprew 103 


Tov Anioxew wats. ovTos NéyeTas TroddOy eri yevécOat GAKLWO- pace 


8] 


* , ° ro , f ' introduces a 
Tepes TOY a aid ae wal m partes Te eNayae Kata Téhea TOUS év cailiGary oe 
1) ’Aoly, nat mpwros Sérake ywpls éExdorouvs elvat, Tovs Te Sie 
aiypodopous Kal rovs tokopopous xal rovs imméas: mpd Tod 4é the different 
arms. 


avapit jv mavra opolws avatepuppéva. (ovros 6 toict Avdoial 

dort payerdpevos bre voE 9 hyuépn®™ éyévero ode payopuévovot, 

Kat oO thy “Advos worapod dvw "Aciny™ mracay ovortioas 

éwuT@.) “avarrétas Sé rods im’ éwuT@ dapyopévous mavras, 

éorparevero eri Tiv Nivov, tywwpéwy te TH Tarpl cat Thy Todw 

rauryy Oérwv éfereiv nal oi, as cuuParwv évienoe Tods ’Aaov- He besieges 
F \ - in ’ < 7 Niniveh, 

pious, tmepixarnuévp tiv Nivoy érndOe SxvOewv otpards péyas* put is di- 

dye Sé avrovs Bacirers 6 ZevPéwv Madvns, [IpwroQvew strats” aed dda 
ot écéBanrov pev és thy 'Aclnv Kippepiovs éxBarovres ex Tis Seyibies 

Evpamns, rovrovat Se émiorropevot pevryouat otra és tTHv Mndexny ™™ 

(“Eors 88 aro ris Aluyns Tis Maiujrides ert 104 


Dacw morapoyv nai és Koryous tpujxovra hyepéwv edvlwvy od0s- ea ate 


xapny amlxovro. 





éx 88 rs KorlSos od rrodXov trrepBivas és THY Moun’, adra chis to 


359 Kuatdpns. RAWLINSON says that 
this name is a compound of the Persian 
Kei (a royal epithet applied to the early 
kings of Persia), and Azxares. This last 
is the Hellenic form of the name Khshy- 
arsha, with the definite article AA pre- 
fixed, Without this prefix the name is 
equivalent to the Hellenic Xerxes; with 
it, to Axares, Assuerus, or Ahasuerus. 

5360 Sre vue 4 udpn éyévero. See above, 
§ 74, note 254. This sentence connects the 
Median list of kings with the Lydian tra- 
ditions. 

361 shy “AAvos worapod byw *Aolyy. 
This very unusual expression raises a sus- 
Picion that the may be corrupt. 
Perhaps we should read rhy byw “AA. 
wor. "Aginv. (See below, § 130, note 
437.) Perhaps the word dd originally 
stood before “AAvos, and being left out 
by the transcriber, was placed in the 
Margin and then altered into &vw. The 
words r)y dn “AA. 3. ’Aalny would be in 
the mouth of a Greek on the western side 
of the Halys, exactly the equivalent ex- 
pression for tiv byw “Aciny. See above, 
§ 72. Indeed it may be doubted whether 
the whole clause is not a later addition. 
See notes 352 and 438. 
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363 guardias 32 robs bw’ dwurg x.7.A. 
The manuscripts 8, V, 3, d omit from 
these words inclusive to nearly the end 
of § 106. See note 374. 

363 dx 32 THs KoA {80s ob rodAby bwep- 
Biya és thy Myouchy. Herodotus, or 
at any rate an individual with whom he 
identifies himself, was himself among the 
Colchians on the Phasis (see ii. 104), 
and doubtless got this information from 
the merchants there. The town at the 
mouth of the river was a great empo- 
rium ; flax, hemp, wax, and pitch being 
exported from thence, and also manu- 
factured linen. It was only two or three 
days’ sail from Sinope and Amisus. 
The river was navigable ap to a place 
called Zapawayévy f&pupa, from whence 
there was a road by which, in four days, 
loaded wagons reached the river Cyrus (the 
modern Kuru or Koura) (Straso, xi. c. 
2). Ifin the time of Herodotus the eastern 
traffic which passed this way was carried 
on in Median bottoms through the Cas- 
pian Sea and along the Cyrus (a route 
which ArnisToBULus, ap. Strab. xi. c. 7, 
p. 427, asserted that it did take), the state- 
ment which he gives above would be com- 
mercially, although not geographically, 
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The Scy- 
thians beat 
the Medes 
and overrun 
Asia. 


105 


They pro- 
Sead be 
Eayyusad 
t, an 
are Pribed 
off by king 
Psammi- 
tichus. 


82 HERODOTUS 


dy 70 Sia pboou Ovo avray éotl, Zdomeipes’ Tovre dé wapapet- 
Bopéyoor elvas év TH Mndiep. ov pévros of ye SavOar ravry 
éoéBarov™, aGAdda thy Karirrephe dddv** wodd@ paxporépny 
éextpatropevot, év Sef Eyovres TO Kavxdavoy Spos.) evOaira oi 
pev Midor cupBarovres roict FxvOnor nai écowmbevres TH payy 
TIS apyns KaTenvOnaay, ot b¢ ZevOas thy "Acinv wacayv éwéeoyov. 
’"EvOcitev 58 hicav én’ Alyurroy xat érel re éyévovro év TH 
TIladxaorivy Yuply Vapplriyos opeas Atyitrrov Bacided’s av- 
tuacas Swpool re xal ALTHOL atTroTpérret TO TrPOTwTépw jut) TTO- 
peverOar ot Se erred te avaywptovres oriow éyévovto Tis Zupins 
éy ’Ackddove tom’, tay mreovov Zxv0dwv rrapeEeNOorrwy 


correct. The travelling merchant would 
have to pass no frontiers except those of 
the Saspires, which one will probably be 
right in considering to be some portion of 
the tribes inhabiting the mountain ribs 
which branch from the southern side of 
the main Caucasian range, possibly that 
district which Strabo calls Iberia. No 
difficulty will be presented either by this 
passage or the one in iv. 37, if we consider 
Herodotus as merely speaking on the au- 
thority of a Phasian mercantile itinerary. 
See notes on iv. 40 and iv. 86, and the 
last note on vi. 9. 

364 od pévro: of ye ZxvOa rabvry éc- 
¢Barov. Here (I conceive) is a union of 
two different traditions. The Scythians 
known to the merchants of Herodotus’s 
time, and who attacked the Cimmerians, 
are the inhabitants of the plains to the 
north of the Black Sea and Sea of Azof; 
whereas the invaders of the Median story 
are nomads from Independent Tartary, 
and the east of the Caspian,—the two 
being distinct swarms of the same race, 
whose home is to be looked for in the 
steppes of central Asia. (See note on iv. 
11.) <A glance at the map shows the 

ifficulty of the route here assigned to 
the former. The road along the western 
coast of the Caspian would oblige them 
to cross a vast number of rivers, among 
them the Cyrus itself. But from the na- 
ture of the country it is likely that a 
nomad tribe, immediately on passing the 
eastern spur of the Caucasus, would have 
spread up the valley of the Cyrus, where 
they would find abundance of pasture for 
their herds,— i. ¢. would have turned to- 
wards the Saspires, instead of pursuing 
the track along the sandy coast, where 


they would find no food, till they reached 
Media. See note on iv. 12. 

965 thy xarirepfe 53éy. The road attri- 
buted to the invaders would, in every sense 
of the word, have been a lower one than 
the track which an unencumbered traveller 
would take. But it would be farther from 
the coast of the Euxine, and therefore 
would be described in these terms by a 
Phasian merchant, ignorant of its partica- 
lar character. See first note on iv. 40. 

366 dy "AgxddAwmns wéAt. Ascalon, Azotus 
(Ashdod), Ekron, Gaza, and Gitta (Gath), 
are the five confederate states of the Phi- 
listines mentioned Josh. xiii. 3; 1 Sam. 
vi. 17. The name under which Aphrodite 
was worshipped at Ascalon appears to 
have been originally Dercefo, a female 
form of Dagon, who was the tutelary deity 
of Azotus. These two deities stood to one 
another in the same relation as Janus 
(Dianus) and Diana, Mithras and Mitra, 
Hecatus and Hecate, Combabus and Cy- 
bebe. (See note on v. 102.) They were 
symbolized by a figure half-human half- 
piscine. The legend followed by Cresias 
(ap. Diodor. Sic. ii. 8) makes Derceto a 
priestess of Aphrodite, changed into a fish, 
just as the Arcadian legend made Callisto 
an attendant on Artemis, changed into 
a bear, and the Pylian legend Menthe a 
concubine of Hades, changed into the 
plant mint (Strabo, viii. p. 165). Semi- 
ramis is in the same tradition made the 
daughter of Derceto, and changed into a 
dove. But the dove and the fish, the one 
from ita salaciousness, the other from its 
enormous power of reproduction, were 
appropriate symbols of the particular 
characteristic assigned to Aphrodite, and 
no doubt originally represented Aer. It 
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aotvéewy, ONbyor Ties abrow eluanaaiiiad éovAnoay THs Ovpavins On their 


"Adpodirns +6 ipov. gare Sé Tovro Td ipdy, @s ey@ wruvOavopevos eet some 
sack the 
evploxe, TayTwy a sd enbtakas ipay doa tavrns THS Beod Kai ydp temple 


To dv Kump ipdy évOeirev éeylveto, bs avrol réyoves Kurproe 3 fs ph a 


nat to év Ku@npowr™™" Doluxés eios of Spvcduevos, dx tavrns Tis ad te - 
Supls dovres. rotor S¢ rav ZxvOéwy ovdrjoace 7d ipdy to dy re on 
"Acxddoni, xa roias TovTwy aici ewyovoiwt, evécanve 1 Beds Mendants. 
Onjreay vodcor’ @oTe Gua Aeyoval Te 0: ZavOas Sia rovrs ogeas 

vootew, xa dpay tap’ éwvroict rods amsxveopévous és Tv Trvbs- 

ahy yopny ws Stvaxéatrat rods Kadéovet ’Evapéas™ of ZxbGat. 

"Emi pév vey oxrm nat elxoas Erea Royov ris Aains of TxvGas, 

Kal ra wavta oft tro te UBpws Kal odvywplys avadorara jy aaa: 
xapis wey yap ipo, (Erpnacov yap” éxdotewv td éxdorouse cisht years 
ériBadrov"",) yopls 82 rob dipou™ fipratov qreprehauvovres of Asia, 
rovro & ru éyou ExacTot. 


106 


After 


ey ar 
kal Trovrav pév Tovs TEdVAS Kuafd- cruthed by 
a axarea, 
pus te kal Mido: Fevlcarres cat xatapeOvoavres*™” rare 


ay who re- 


then became the function of a poetic 


the omen. From this circumstance, I 
mythology to frame narratives accounti 


should infer that the story in its existing 


for the symbols. (See note 164, above. 

Atargatis, the name which Srraso (xvi. 

c. 1, p. 351) gives to the Syrian goddess 

at Hierapolis, is etymologically identical 
with Derceto. 


367 xa) rd dv Ku@fpoos. Hesiop (Theog. 
192) makeq Cythera the first place touched 
by Aphrodite after her birth from the foam 
of the sea, and sends her thence to Cyprus. 

Td dy Kéxpy ipdv is doubtless the temple 
at Paphos: but it must not be assumed 
that Herodotus was necessarily there, be- 
cause he quotes the atseertion of the Cy- 
prians, that the ritual came thither from 
Ascalon. It is a curious circumstance that 
the figure of the goddess at Paphos was a 
stone of the shape of a sugar-loaf (Tact- 
Tus, Hist. ii. 8), like the dupards at 
Delphi, a simplicity which bespeaks very 
high antiquity. The stone at Delph 
probably longed to the ritual of the 
wpetéuarris yaia (Aiscn. Eumenid. 2). 

968 robs nxadrdove: "Evapdas of ExdOat. 
Here there seems to be a reference to some 
Scythian word, perhaps one etymologically 
equivalent to the Latin venereus. This to 
Hellenic ears might sound as if connected 
with the words éy dp, just as the oblique 
cases of MaAde:s reminded the Romans of 
male ventum, and induced them to change 
the name to Beneventum, for the sake of 


form is possibly due to Greek merchants, 
whose transactions both took them to 
Egypt, and brought them into éontact with 
the Scythians on the shores of the Euxine. 
HiprocraTes says that the sufferers are 
called dyaySpieis, which seems to be an- 
other misapprehension, aided by the ap- 
parent symptoms of the disease, of the same 
word. He also says that they attribute 
their sufferings to the anger of Aphrodite— 
as might naturally be expected—but makes 
no reference to any special offence. See 
the citation in note on iv. 67. 
369 yd. The MSS and Gaisford have wap’. 
370 +d dxdorrowe: ér:Bd)Aoy, “ the sum 
which each was rated to pay.’”’ See iv. 115, 
drodaxdvres Tay KTnudTor Td driBdrdov : 
vii. 23, Scoy abroie: éxéBadrAe. The MSS 
have éréBadAov, which Gaisford retains. 
371 yeopls 38 rot pdpov. These words ap- 
pear to Dobree to be an alternative reading 
to xepls pty yp dpe, and to have passed 
from the margin into the text. He would 
retain wap’ in the last line and erase the 
words fipra(oy ... Exacrro:. But the slight 
alteration I have adopted shows the distinc- 
tion between the tribute imposed by the 
authorities and the arbitrary exactions of 
individual plunderers. 
312 xarapeObcayres. This feature in 
the legend points to the well-known in- 
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84 HERODOTUS 
covershis Ql oUTw avecwoavTo THY apynv Mndo nai érrexpdateoy tay Tep 
atabadicird Kal mporepov' xal thy te Nivoy eldov, (ws 5é elroy, éy érépoicr 
ie ke Asyourt Syddow?”,) nal tods Agaupious troyetplous éroujoayro 
high mAnY THIS BaBudwvins polpys pera Sé radra, Kuakdpns pev™, 
bylon. Baotrevcas Teocepdxovra érea avy toiot SxvOae HpEav, redevTa. 


107 ’Exdéxeras &¢ Aoruayns Kvakdpew arais*™ tiv Bacisntny Kai ot 


genre éyévero Ouryarnp*”* +H obvopa EBero Mavédavnv' riy édoxee ’Ao- 
hill tuayns év to ive’ ovphoat tocovToy wate TWAfjoat pev TV 
b Prk éwutod ody, emixataxdvad Se xal tiv "Aoiny wacay trep- 
ei Génevos*” Se trav parywv Tolct GvetpoTrodotot TO eviTrvioy, époBHOn 
ea aga wap avTay aura éxaota pabwv. pera Se, THv Mavéidyny tatrny, 
eal aoe éotcay Hon avdpos wpainy, Mndmv pev tov éwvrod aklov ovdert 
a Persian,  Svd00 yuvaixa Sedocxas thy Apu 6 Se Tlépon Sd0t 1@ otvopa Fv 


in conse- a 
uenceofs KapBvans, tov etpioxe oixins ey éovta ayabrs tpérrou dé 
ream of e 


her father's. OUYlov, TroAd@ evepOe aywv avrov pécou avdpos Mréov. Xuv- 
108 otKxeovons 5¢ 1rd KapBion ris Maviayns, 6’ Aotuayns tO 1pare 


Asccond  grei elSe GAAnv Gyr. eddxee Sé of éx Tav aidolwy Ths Ouvyarpds 
hina set tavtTns pivar aumredov, tiv Se aurredov émrucyeiy THY ’Aoinv 
more, and qacay' iSev 8 tovro wal tnrepBéuevos*” toict dveiporrénovar, 
et pererréuato éx tov Ilepaéwv tHv Ovyatépa érrirexa’™™ éodcay, 


temperance which characterized the nomad 
races of Asia, and continued among their 
descendants, so that ‘ Threicia amystis ”’ 
was a proverbial expression in the time of 
Horace. For the probable basis on which 
this particular story rests, see note on 


reading (all the MSS having bro@duevos), 
but is adopted by all the editors since 
Wesseling. And no doubt érepri@eoba: is 
the common phrase that would be used, if 
what Astyages did was to recount his dream 
as it happened. But the words which 


§ 211. follow (xap’ abréy abra xacra pabey) 
373 dy érdpoisi Adyoos ByAdow. See raise the suspicion that the transaction 
note on i. 184. was one like that related in Danixx (ii. 3, 


374 Kuatdpns uév. The manuscripts 8, segg.); and that, on the king merely stat- 





V, 8, d here resume the thread of the narra- 
tive, having omitted the episode relative to 
the Scythian invasion. See note 362. They 
omit too the words ovy rota: Zxd0a: Fptay. 

375 Kuatdpew xais. Some of the MSS 
which Gaisford follows prefix 6. 

376 If the Median and the Lydian his- 
tory belong to the same cycle of traditions, 
the mother of Mandane will have been 
Aryenis, sister of Croesus. See § 74. 

417 é3dxee—ev tq Bxvy. This vision of 
Astyages is said (by Tertullian, De animé, 
§ 46) to have been related by Cuaron of 
Lampsacus, who wrote two books of Mlep- 
owd (Suipas, sub v.). See note 482. 

578 jrepOduevos. This is a conjectural 


ing that he had had a vision, the sooth- 
sayers supplied all the details. For this 
case the word dro@duevos seems not inap- 
propriate, and I should be inclined to re- 
place it; as then the meaning of the author 
would be that Astyages told the fact of 
his fright to the magians, as a basis upon 
which to employ their art. 

379 SwepOeuervos. Two MSS here have 
broGépevos. But dwepOduevos is in this 
instance undoubtedly the true reading ; 
for all that the soothsayers did was to 
interpret the meaning of the vision, not 
relate its particulars. 

380 éxirexa. The nominative éweret 
occurs below, § 111. 
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amrixopevny dé édddagwe BovNopmevos 7 yevvepevoy éF aris Sta- os mace 
HOeipar éx yap ot THS AYrws of Tay id OvetpoTroNot dovipaswov,” 

Ort péddoe 6 THs Ovyatpds avTov yoves Bacidevcew avr éxelvov. 

taita &n ov duracodpevos 6 Aotudyns, as éyéveto 6 Kipos, xa- 

hécas “Aprrayoy dvdpa oixniov™', xal murroratoyv te Midov nal 
mavrav eémltporoy Tay éwuTod, éreyé of rodde “"Apraye, 
Tpiypa To av Tor mpocGéw pumdapas mapaypnon pnde épé re 
mapaBady xat dddous éhopevos eF barépns*” ob éwuT@ Teps- 

méons. AaBe tov Mavddyn éerexe rraida, dépwv Se és cewvroi 
amoxrewoy' pera &é, oye Tpom@ Grew auros Bouneat.” 6 Se He puts tho 
apelBerar “ a Bacthed, ovre dddoTE Kw mrapeises avdpl Tote d dyape th hands 
ovder, pudaccdpuebd Te™ és oe Kad és Tov perémerta ypovov pundéy +, re a a 
eEapaprei Gdn’ ef rou pirov rovTo obrw ylvecOas, yp 5) +6 ye “ 
éuov wmrnperéec as ererndéws.” Tovros dpenpdpevos 6° Aprrayos, 109 
@s of mrapedé0n To rraWlov Kexoopnpévov tiv émi Oavdto™ Hie 

Kraloy és ta oixla. mTrapedOav &é eppate rH éwvrod yuvatxl rov 

navra’ Aorudyeos pnbévra XNoyov, 7) Se mrpos avrov Aéyes’ “ viv wv 

tt cou ev vow éatl rroéew ;” 6 Sé apelBerav “ ovx 7 everédrero 
"Aotudyns 00S ei tapadpovijices te Kal paveiras xdxvov 4} vov 
paivetat, ov oi &ywye trpocOjcopas TH yvapn, ob és pdvoy ToLod- 

Tov inmnperiaw. Today 6é elvexa ov ghovevow pw Kal bts a’T@ 

Hou cuyyerns eotiv 6 Tais, nat bre Aorudyns py dots yépev Kal 

amas Epaevos yovou' ei dé BedAnoer™, Tovrov TedeuTicavrTos, €S Harpagus 
viv Ouyarépa tabrny avaPivas % Tupavvls, Hs viv Tov viov wrelver MOP * 
bt’ éued, Addo Ti i Nelrreras TO évOeirev enol Kdbvev 6 péyioros 5 fearing the 


GAA Tod pév dodadéos elvexa™ eyo Set todrov redevTay roy Mture anger 
dane, 


1 olxhiov, not merely “an intimate 
Pea ”* but “‘one of the same house,” 
for, as appears from the next section, the 
child was a ovyyerhs to Harpagus. 

382 ¢& Sorépns. The same expression 
is used in v. 106; vi. 85. The substantive 
understood is probably xAnyis, the meta- 
phor being taken apparently from the 
riposte made by a swordsman after parry- 
ing his enemy’s blow. 

383 +e, Gaisford and the MSS 8¢. 

384 thy dx) Oaydry. Understand cro- 
Aiy, ‘with the garb of death upon it.” 
The description of the sumptuous nature 
of the child’s dress below is no objection 
to this interpretation. It was to be buried 


as a royal infant, and as such, according 
to Greek notions, would have been ar- 
rayed xpucg te xal éoOyri woxlAy. See 
below, §§ 111.113. It would not occur 
to a Phasian merchant that gold, as the 
symbol of fire, would not hy a Persian be 
used as an ornament for a corpse (StRABO, 
xv. c. 3, p. 328), although for the same 
reason if was the favourite ornament of 
the living. Compare note 308, above. 

383 @eAfoe:. Compare above, § 74: 
bveu dvayxalns loxuphs cupBdores lorxupal 
olx @@éAovor cumpévery. ii. 14: ef og 
GéAos % XapN  EvepOe Méucuos .. . av- 
Edver@as. 

386 QAAA Tou ply dopardos elvexa. 





86 HERODOTUS 


qatoa: Set pévros tTav twa Aarudyeos avrov dovéa yevécOas, nat 
110 ph rev due.” Taira elite, cat adrixa adyyedov éremrre eri rae 


and delivers 


and dcire’’ Bouxodav Tay "Aorudyeos Tov tyrlataro vouds Te emeTndewTdras 


A coal véwovra Kal ovpea Onpwdéorata’ TH ovvopa tw Murpaddrys, 


herdsman, gypoicee 5é 1H ewuTov oUvOOUNg ovvopa oe TH yuvateh tw 77 


to be ex- 
posed on the gypolxee Kuvw xara tiv ‘EXXjvov yNecoay, cata 8 rHyvy Mn- 


conan Sechv, Saracen Thy yap xiva xadéovor owdaa Mrda. ai &e 
inma@peal cics Trav oiptov Oa tas vopds tav Body elye otros by 

6 Bouxddos, wpos Bopéw te avéuou tay ‘AyBardvev"', xal mpos 

Tov wovrov Tov Evkelvov. ratty pey yap 7) Mndixn yopn mpos 
Sacrrelpwov’™ dpewy dors xdpra: [xal nnd te Kal ldyor ouv- 
npedns: 4) Se GAXn Mndicn yopn dori waca daedos’”.| erret wy 

6 BovxdXos orrovd; woAAy Kadecpevos arrixeto, Edeye 6“ Aprayos 

rade “xedever ce "Aatudyns TO Tradloy Tovro Nafovra Geivas 

és 7d épnuoratoy trav olptov, Sxas dv tdyurta StapOapem. Kal 

rdbe Tos éxédevoe eizreiy, Hy jut) atoxreivys avTd GANA Tew TPOT® 
mepuroujon, Gé0pm To xaxlaTry oe StaypicecOas érropav dé éx- 

111 x«elpevov Staréraypas eye.” Taira dxovaas 6 Bovxodos xai ava- 
NaBav 7o tradlov hie Thy auriy Orlow Gdov, Kat arixpéeTtas és 

riv éravmy. TO 8 apa nal ait@ 4 yun), éwireE éotoa Tacav 
huépny, tore kws xara Salpova rere: oiyopévou Tod Bovxodou 

és omy Roav Se dv dhpovrids dudétepor GArnAwY Trépt, O Mev 


Tod TOKOU THs yuvarKds appwdéwv, 4 Sk yuvy Gre od éwbaxs o 
“Aprraryos petarrépnpatto auris Tov dvSpa. émel re 58 atrovorrn- 
cas éréorn, ola é& dédrrov idotca % yur) elpero mporépn, 6 tt 

@ 


pv otrw mpoOvpws “Aprayos peraméuypato; 6 $e dire “a 
yuvas, eldov Te és mod eE\Oav xal eovoea To*™ pre Weiv Spedov 


Translate ‘“‘ No; for my safety’s sake, | 7° nal dynAf re... waca twedos. In, 
indeed.” the manuscripts S and V these words are 
387 wpds Bopéw re dvéuov Tay AyBard- omitted, and the next sentence goes on 
yey, “in a northerly direction from Ag- thus: owovdf ody xadeduevos adxlcero 
betana.” See note 292. cal Breyev. So it does in the MS 8, 
It will be observed that the geographical but the preceding sentence is not left 
bearings are the same as those in iv. 37 out. 
and § 104, above. The word waxed too 300 +h uhre I3eiv Bperov pre Kore 
is suid not to be Median, but Hyrcanian, -yerdo6a:. It is observable here that the 
t.e. belonging to the country to the 3.£. relative rd is to be taken as the accusative 
of the Caspian Sea, but n. of the Elbruz case in the first clause of the sentence, but 
mountains. as the nominative (with the ellipse of 
ria mpos Zaowelpwry. See note 363, 8perc) in the second. 
above. 


CLIO. I. 110—112. 87 


pipre wore ryevécOas és Seorroras Tovs Hperépous. olxos ev was 
‘Aprayou wravOuo xatelyeto, eyo Se éxdayels Hia Eom ds 82 
tayiota danABov, dpéw mradioy mpoxeipevov, dowaipoy te Kal 
Kpavyavopevoy, xexoounpévoy ypvo@ te Kad éobiyre troidn*™’. 
"Aprrayos 5é ws eldé pe, exéheve Tv taylorny avaraBovra 7d 
matdiov otyecOae pépovra, xai Oeivas évOa Onpwdéotarov ein Tov 
ovpéwy, has Acrudyea elvas tov ravra émiBéuevov pot, trod 
amresdHjoas eb pn oben tromjoais xal éyw avaraBov epepov, So- 
Kéov THY Twos oixeTéwy elvas: ov yap ay Kore xaTédoka Wher ye 
Ww. OdpBeov Se sptwv ypvo@ re nab eiuacr xexoopnpévoy, pds 
de, xal xdavOpov xareotedrra eupavéa dy ‘Aprayou: xad mpo- 
xate*** 51) nat’ Oddy wuvOdvopas Tov wdavra AOyov Oepdzrovtos, b¢ 
cue wpotréwirev &w modus dveyelpice Td Bpédos: os dpa Mav- 
ddvns te ely trais tis Aotudyew ™ Ovyatpos, nai KayBucew tod 
Kupov xal pw’ Aorudsyns évré\XNeras aroxreivas viv te 55e earl.” 
"Apa Se tairra éXeye 6 Boveodos nad exxadinpas arredelevve 7% Se 
ws ede ro trawWloy péya te nad evedes ddv, Saxptcaca nai NaBo- 
pévn Tov youvdtay Tod dvdpds, Eypnle undeusn téeyvyn exBeival pur 
0 5é ovx Edn olds te elvas Grws aura worker erihoerioew yap 
xatacnorrous é& “Apmrdayou érrowoudvous: atrodéecOal re xdxirra 
iw pn odea Tranoyn ws Se obx SreBe dpa tov avdpa, Sevrepa 
eyes 4} yuvn rade “ érrei tolvuy ov Sivapal ce rrelOew wn éxOeivas, 
ov ¢ dde troinaop, et 6 traod ye dvaynn ™ opOFvas éxxelpevor 
TéTOKG yap Kai éym, Téroxa Se reOveds: TovTO wey dépwv mpdOes, 
tov S&¢ THs ‘Aotudyew"* Ovyatpos maida as e& tuéwv éovra 
tTpéhwper xal ovT@ ore av ddwoeas adixéwy Tovs Seomrdtas, oUTE 
nui xaos BeBovievpéva éoras & Tre yap tebvews Bacirntns 


394 ward ye dvdyxn. Some of the best 
MSS leave out the particle ye, and thus the 
phrase appears in several other passages. 
li. 22. 35; iv. 179; v. 52. But an addi- 
tional force seems to be given by the inser- 


391 xexorpnudvor xpueg re Kal doOHrt 
wowlAy. A similar phrase occurs in the 
description of the bridal dress of Aprics’s 
daughter (iii. 1). 

The same form (instead 


392 apdéxare. 


of the ordinary zpéxa) ia used in Hero- 
dotas below, vi. 134; viii. 65. 135. 

593 "A w. The MSS vary between 
this form and *Acrudyeos. Gaisford adopts 
the former, principally on the authority of 
8, although in the next section he selects 
the other form, under similar circum- 
stances. 


tion of the word to the inevitability of the 
necessity; and the other being the more 
usual expression is not likely to have been 
wilfully altered by a copyist. 

35 "Agrudyew. Gaisford with the ma- 
jority of MSS has ’Acrudyeos. See note 
308. 
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Cyno, the 
wife of Mi- 
tradates, per- 
suades him 
to expose 
her own 
still-born 
child in the 
Pe of the 
iving one, 
and to bring 
the latter 
up as his 
own. 


88 HERODOTUS 
113 radijs xupjoe, nal 6 repiewy ovx drrodée. Thy uyyy.” Kdpra 
te &d0fe t@ BovedAp mpos Ta wapeovTa eb Aéyew 7 yun), Kal 
aurixa é1ro'ce TadTa. Tov pev Epepe Oavatwawy Tata Tovroy pev 
mapadiiot TH éwurod yuvatcl, Tov Se éwurod eovra vexpov ANaBav 
EOnxe és TO dyryos ev TH Ehepe Tov Erepor xoopyocas Sé TO Kdopp 
mayti Tov érépov mrasdos, pépwy és TO EpnpoTatoy Tay ovpéwy Tez. 
ws d€ tplrn jpyéon Te Train exxeypdvyy eyévero, hie és mods ** 
6 BovxodNos Tay Twa mpoBdocKwy’™” dUNaKoy avToD KaTaduTror, 
boy S& és tod ‘Apmrayou amodecvivas én éroipos elvar tod 
qadiov Tov véxuy méurpas b€ 6 “Aptrayos tav éwutod Sopude- 
pov rovs mriaroTatous, edé te Sud TovTmy nal GBarpe tov Bov- 
xddov TO Tratbloy: Kai To wey étéBarrro: Tov dé dotepov TovTwy 
Kipov svoyacbévra traparaPotca éErpede 1) yuvn tod Bouxddou, 
114 otvoua Gro xov te kal ob Kipov*™ Gepévn. Kai dre 89 Fp 
At the 9° Sexaérns 6 mais, mpirypya és avrov Tovovde yevouevoy éképyvé piv 
years the  émase ev TH Kan tavry év TH Roav Kai ai Bovxodlas atbras, erate 
wards called §¢ pet’ GAdwov jrlcwv ev 060° Kal ot maides tallovres elhovro 
yee ve z , - \ n , : 
ne him- éwuTav Baothea Seba ToUTOV & hag poveNey beialaled 
conde! 7 maida’ 6 Se avtdv Sétake rots pev oixias oixodopmeew, rovs Se 
his ‘compe- Sopudopous elvas, rov 5€ Kou twa avTrav ofOarpov Baciréos‘* 


396 Hite és wéAw. From this phrase, 


tively said to have been called Agradates, 
which recurs throughout the narrative, 


and to have changed that name for Cyrus 


it would seem that, in the tradition which 
Herodotus is here following, the name of 
the royal city (Agbatana) did not appear, 
but that the mountainous region was re- 
presented in its immediate neighbourhood. 

397 xpoBéoxwy. This word, if not cor- 
rupt, would seem to mean “ under-herds- 
men.” But it is a strange phrase. Pos- 
sibly Herodotus wrote mpoBatoBdcxoy, 
after the analogy of alyoBdéoxwy, which 
word itself is supposed by Valckenaer to 
have stood here. See note 454, below. 

398 Sopupépwy. Harpagus is made below 
to call these messengers efyovxor (§ 117) 
an expression much more in accordance 
with Asiatic usages. The dSepupdpo: be- 
long to the Greek notion of a prince. 

399 ofvoua BAAO Kod vt Kal ob Kipoy. 
By this expression it would seem that the 
story followed by Herodotus did not give 
any particular name imposed upon the 
child by his foster-mother. In later times 
when the account came to be criticized with 
reference to its probability, he was posi- 


at Pasargade (StRaBbo, xv. c. 3, p. 320). 
But in Herodotus’s narrative his grand- 
father’s name is Cyrus, and according to 
Greek habits he would naturally be called 
by that same name. See note 358, above. 

100 6p0arpuby Baoiddos. This is pro- 
bably the literal rendering of the Per- 
sian phrase for the royal inspectors men- 
tioned above, § 100. It was an expres- 
sion become familiar to Hellenic ears 
at the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war, and furnishes ARISTOPHANES with a 
jest in the Acharnians (v.91), where a 
sham Persian envoy is introduced with a 
mask, of which the eyes are so gigantic as 
to suggest the notion of the painting on 
the cat-heads of a ship: 


xal viv kyorres frouery Vevdaprdpay 

Toy Baciréws dpbarudy. AIK. dvat ‘Hpd- 
KAes” 

apes tay Oedy, vOpwre, vaippaxroy BAé- 
wets ; 

4 wept ixpay xduwrey vedooov oxorels ; 


CLIO. I. 1138—116. 89 


elvar, TH 5é Tut Tas ayyedlas éadépew™ edidou yépas’ ds éxdorw 

épyov mpoordcowy. els 5) tovrwy taw tradlov cupraltor, 

cov "AprepBdpeos mais dvipes Soxinouv ty Mijdoics, ob yap 5) 

éwolnce rd wpootayOey éx Tod Kupou, éxéreve avrav tovs dXovs 

wathas SuadraBeiv’- rreBouévow 52 trav raidwy, 6 Kipos roy He flogs the 

a child of a 

maida tonyéws Kapra wepiéotre pactryéow 6 52, cei Te perelOn man of high 
Tayiota, ay ye 5 dvdkua éwvtod trabev paddov Tt repunuéeree, pains: 
xateOaw St és modu" apds tov warépa amouritero trav td 
Kupou tyrnce, Néywv Sé ob Kipou, (ob yap xw tv robro rotvopma,) 
GAA Ipods Tov Boveddou Tod “Aarudyeos maddy 6 52 ’Aprepu- 
Bdpns dpyj, os elye, Ody rapa tiv’ Aotudyea cal dua dyo- 
pevos tov traida, avdpoia mpiyyata abn wenovOévat, réyor 
“@ Bactrel, ord tov cov S8ovrhou Bovukdrouv Se mraidds Ode 
wepwBpiopeba,” (Seucvds rod tmasdoy trois Gyous.) *Axovcas 
de wnat iddv 6 ’Acrudyns, Oédr\ov timepicas TH Tasdt Tips 
Tis “ApreuBdapeos elvexa, petrenéwrero téy te Boveddrov Kar 
Tov matda’ érel te 5¢ waphoav duddrepo, Brdyas mpos Tov 
Kipoy 6 ’Aorudyns ébn “ov &) ewv roide towvrou dovros 
Was, érodunoas tov todde maida covros mpwrov map éuoi 
aexeln *** roupde wepiorey;" 6 5¢ aueBero mde “aw Sé- His bold 
arora, éyw 5¢ Tatra Tovroy érolnca avy Sixyn of ydp pe a og 
de ris wabpns trades, rev wat 88e Fv, maikovres obtow abrav tenes 
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before As- 
dornaayto Bacihéa: eSoxeov yap ode eivas és TtodTo émirnden- he ase 
Tatos. o: péy voy Grrr taides ta erriraccopeva érerédcor, per 

ovros 88 dynxovoteé te xal déyou elye ovdéva, és 5 BraBe rip 

Sikenyv et ov 81 Tovde civexra dfws tev Kaxod ecipl, 5de Toe 
mdpep.” Taira déyovros rod trades, tov ‘Aatudyea eonet 
In Zecurcivs (Perse, 280), the chorus, 
speaking to Xerxes of one of the slain, 


call him rdy ody morby rdvr’ dpbarpdr, 
pupla, pupla wepwarrdy. 


116 


ging in 


40l ras dyyeAlas dopépecy. This office origi 


(dcayyeAcds) was a servile one, although 

in a despotic government that would 

. compatible with high honoar. It appears 

to have been filled by eunuchs (iii. 77). 
102 Scarafety, ‘to secure him,” i. e. by 

some seizing hold of each arm, and others 


of each leg, so as, in a manner, to separate part 


him. See iv. 68, and iv.94. So the term 
Biareanupévos is applied by AnrisTo- 


VOL. 1, 


inal notion of S:aAaBeiy. 
403 xaredOby 5¢ ds wdAuw. See above, 
note 306. 

404 deixely, Gaisford reads deuly, but 
the text is sanctioned by the majority of 
the MSS, and this form is the only one 
given in i. 73, which falls however in a 
where S is deficient. See note on 
lil. 100, Geaxelsys. 
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Harpagus, 
being sum- 
moned, rce 
lates what 
he did. 


90 HERODOTUS 


avayveck airoy xal ot & te yapaxtip tod wpocarrou mpoodé- 
pecOas édoxce és ewurov’ nal 4 trréxpicu édevOepwriépn elvar & 
Te ypovos THS éxOécios TH HALKLy TOD watdds eddxee cUpBalveww. 
durdaryels 5 rovrrout, ém) ypdvov EdSoyyos fy pdyis 82 51} Kore 
dvevetyOels elrre, Oédov extréuas tov "AprewBapea Wa ov 
Bouxddov podvoy raSev Bacavioy “’ApréuBapes, eyo tadra 
Towncw wore o¢ Kal Tov Taida Tov cov pmdey éemripéuherOar.” 
tov pev 8) "AprepBdpea mrére rov Se Kipov Fyov éow oi 
Gepdrrovres, xedevoavros Tob ’Aarudyeos. émet 5é irehédeutrro 6 
Bovxodos potvos, povvwGévra 8)‘ adroy elpero 6 ‘Acruayns, 
xobev AaBou Tov waida nal ris eln 6 trapadovs; 6 Se éF éwurod Te 
épn yeyovévas Kai tiv Texodoay avroy ére elvat trap éwuTgr 
*Aotudyns Sé piv ov eb Bourever Oar edn eriOupéovta és aydryxas 
peydras amiuxvéecOa dua te Aéyov tadra eojpawe rtoict So- 
puddopocs *” NapBavew avrov’ 6 Sé dydpuevos és Tas avdyxas, 
obtw 51 épaive Tov dovra NGyor, apydopevos *” $8 dn’ apyis Svekjet 
77 adnOnty ypempevos, eal xaréBawwe'” és Nerds Te Kal cvyyveyny 
éwuT@ Kedevov Every avTov. 

*"Aatudyns 5&, rod pev Bovxodou riv adrnOniy éxpyvavros, 
Aoyou Hon Kak dXdoow érrocéero: ‘“Apmraye 5é Kal peyadws peupo- 
pevos, Kadéew avtov Tovs Sopuddpous éxédeve. as Sé of raphy 6 
“Aprraryos, elpero pw 6 Aatudyns: ““Aptraye, tép 5) popw'" 
Tov maida Katexpicao Tov Tot Trapédwxa ex Ovyarpos yeyovora 
THs eur 3” 6 b€ “Apmayos ws eide Tov Bovxorov Evdov éovra, od 
tpérerat emt vpevdéa oddv, va pr) eheyyopevos aAloxnTay adda 


405 2s dwurdy. This is the reading of 
Gaisford and some of the MSS. But 


last Gaisford adopts, punctuating povros 
pobyober, rdde. But povwos podvodey can 


others have és avrods, and, if either of 
these has been changed by a transcriber 
into the other, this appears to have the 
best claim to be original. avrods must 
refer to the parents of Cyrus, Cambyses 
and Mandane, who bave not been men- 
tioned in this part of the narrative as it 
stands: there is therefore no inducement 
for adopting the reading which would in- 
fluence a copyist, but there is for chang- 
ing it into éwurdy. 

496 nouvwOévra 8h. The MSS vary be- 
tween povywOdyra 3t, povywhdrra 3t rdde, 
pouvrebdrra rdde and pobvobey rd8e, which 


be out of place here. 
above 


hardly mean “alone face to face,” and 
either the reading in the text (which is 
the conjecture of Valcknaer), or povyw- 
0évra rdde, seems the most probable cor- 
rection. 

407 rotax Sopupdpoior. See note 398. 

408 doyduevos 5€. This is the reading 
of the manuscript S. Gaisford and others 
have dépxduevos 84. But this particle would 
See note 6, 


409 wen tbaives See note 316. 


410 réy 8) pdpy roy xaida xarexph- 
cao; ‘ By what death, then, was it you 


CLIO. I. 117—119. 91 
Aéyes TAS “& Bacired, ered re" mapéraBov rd tradlov, éBov- 


Aevoy cxotrav Skws col Te Troljow KaTa voor, Kal éy@ Tpds oe 
ylvopevos avaydprntos, wire Ouyarpl TH of pare a’T@ cou elny 
avbévrns‘*, trovw 6) ode Kadécas tov Bovxdrov révde, wapa-~ 
Bape +o madiov, das of te elvyas roy KedevovTa amoKrelvas 
avTé—xal déywv TobTO ye ovK eyrevdduny ov yap éverédXeo 
otrw—trapabliwps pévror twode Kata Tdde, évretddpevos Geivai 
puv és éphov ovpos xal tapapévovtra guddocey aypt ov Te- 
NevTIioEl, aTredhoas Tavrota tebe Hy pr) rade ériredéa Troon’ 
érrel te Se wrowncavtos TovTou Ta KeNevopeva ETEXMEUTNTE TO Tat 
Slov, wéupas Tay etvovyav Tovs TicroTaTous, Kai eldov Se exel- 
vov kak Baa piv. ovTws Exye, @ Bactred, wept Tod mpipypaTos 
Tovrou' Kal TrowouT@ pop@ éypyaato 6 Trais.” 

“Aprayos pev &) tov Ody epawe rAOyov. *Aotudyns Sé xpv- 118 
Trav Tov of évelyee xodov Sia Td yeyovds, mpara per, Kardmep Attyeges 
Hxovoe autos mpos Tod BouxdXou Td mpiryya, wadsy ammyeeto TH seat iat 
“Aprayo peta Se, ds of émadirdoynto, xatéBasve Néywr’™ os pagus at the 
“aepleoti Te 6 mais Kal Td yeyovos Eyer KaNAS' TE TE yap Tre- 
mompéva,” édm Aéywv'"*, “ és Tov Traiéa Todroy Exapvoy peyddws, 

Kal Ouyarpi 7H éun SvaBeBrnpkvos ode ey eradp@ éerrovevuny 

OS OY Tis TUYNS ED peTETTEWONS, TOUTO ev TOY GEewUTOU Traida 
anorepspov Tapa Tov taida tov vernrvba, TovTo Se, (caoTpa yap 
ToD Tracdos pédArw Ove Toict Geav tinh airy wpocKéerat,) map- 
toGi poe eri Setrrvov.” “Apirayos pév ws Heovce Tadra, mpoc- 
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Hence the change of mood. (See note 40, 


despatched the child?” See note 6, 
above 


411 gwef re. This Ionic form stands in 
the same relation to éwe) as apdéxare to 
apéxa. See above, note 392. 

412 Sxws col te xothow kata véoy, xal 
~o-. etny avddyrns. The combination of 
the subjunctive ro:how with the optative 
ef» under the common regimen of the 
particle 8xws is to be remarked. It is 
peculiarly appropriate; although the dif- 
ferent shades of meaning conveyed by the 
employment of the different moods cannot 
be exhibited in another language without 
periphrasis. Harpagus, by his answer, re- 

ts the ‘ormance of his master’s 
hest as the direct object of his care, the 
other as a remote and contingent one. 


above.) But there jis another delicacy of 
expression to observe, viz. the substitution 
of ¢fny for the word which would express 
what Harpagus really had in his mind, such 
as vout(oluny. Court etiquette forbade him 
to use any expressionimplying caprice in the 
monarch, or censure of the results of such 
caprice, supposing it to arise at any future 
time. Translate, Sire, as soon as I took ithe 
infant, I deliberated how to act as you 
desired, while at the same time I hoped 
keeping clear of offence towards you, 
neither in your daughter's presence nor 
in yours ever to stand a homicide. 

413 gxardBawe Adywy. See note 316. 

414 &n Aéywy. This and similar para- 
phrastic expressions are common with 


wn 2 


but slays 
his son, 
and serves 
the flesh 
up to the 
father at a 
banquet. 


H 8, 

on discover- 
ing the fact, 
restrains his 


feelings. 
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92 HERODOTUS 


uunoas, Kal peydda woinadpevos Ort Te % apapras ot és Séov 
éyeyéves Kai Ere err) roynot ypnorHot eri Seimvoy xledayro, hie és 
Ta oinla: écedOay Se tiv raylorny, Fv ydp ot mais els podvos 
érea tpla wal Séxa Kov parwwTa| yeyovas, TovToy exiéwtret, téevas TE 
Kedevoy és "Aatudyeas xat motéew 6 Ts dy éexeivos Kedevy avTos 
de repsyapis eav, poder TH yuvatei ta cvyxupyoavra. *Aotud- 
yns 82, ds of darlxero 6 ‘Aprayou trais, opdfas avrov nal xara 
podea Sedov, Ta pev darrnce Ta Se Apne tov Kpewy evruwra dé 
womoapevos elye éroipa drei re be, TIS ps yevopevns TOV Sel- 
ava, waphoay of re Gddas Sastupoves Kal 6” Apraryos, Toot pey 
GAXowot nai avt@ ‘Aarudyei wapetOéaro tparrefas erimdéas pr- 
Aelwy pear, ‘Aprrdyp bé rob wabds tov éwurod wav xepadrijs Te 
kat axpov yeypav re xal today Ta GAXa Wayta: Taira 6é 
xapis éxetto éwl xavégy xataxexauyppiva’ os 6¢ te ‘“Aprrdyp 
éSoxee Gs Eyev ris Bopiys, Aorudyns elperd pv et jobeln te +7 
Golvy ; papévou Se “Apwdyou xal xcdpra joOivas trapépepor, roics 
mpocéxesto, Ty Kehadiy rod mabos xaTaxexaduppévny wat Tas 
xeipas xat rods éidas,” Aptrayov &é éxéXevoy mpoataytes aTroKxa- 
Aunrrew Te Kat raBeiv Td BovreTas altar tredpevos Se o "Ap- 
swrayos Kal droxadvrrwy opg tod matdos TA Acipata, Wav Se 
obre eEerdaryn evros Te éwurod yivera elpeto 5é avrov 6 “Aorud~ 
ns, el yiwaoKos Grev Onpiov xpéa BeBpaxos ; 6 5é nai ywooxey 
&pn nal apectov elyas wav 76 dv Baciheds Epdn‘™. rovrosos 
dé dpenpdpevos, cai avaaBov ta dora Tay Kpewy, Hie &s TA 
oixia’ eyBedrev Se eyedre, ws éyw Sondw, adicas Odwew ra 


4 


wdvTa. 

‘Aprayey pev ’ Aoruayns Sixny ravrny éréOnxe. Kupou Se rrépe 
Bovrevar, exdrce Tovs avtods THY padyov of TO évuTTMY oi TaUTy 
&xpwav, dmixopévous 88 elpero 6 "Aorudyns TH Expwdy ot Thy 
pw ; ot 8¢ xara radra elrrav, Neyovres os Bacidedoat yphy tov 
maida et éréfwce xat ut) amréGave mpotepoy 6 Se apelBeras av- 


Herodotus. See § 122, treye ods: § 195, gar 

gy Acyer, v. 36. ing him in the royal forest. Similarly, 
415 xa) dperroy elvas way Td dy Bacireds the 

€p8y. This same answer is put by Wil- Italian legend-writers 

liam of Malmesbury into the mouth of quinius. 

the son of Ethelwold, to whom King Ed- 
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Tous Tobe “ gore Te O trais “* [wal qepicort] Kai pay én’ wypod 
Siast@pevoy of ex THS Kwpms Traides eoTncavro Bacidéa: Oo Se 
ndvra, doa Trep of adnbéi AOyp Bactrées, éredéwoe troincas: Kal 
yap Sopudcpous xa) Oupmpors Kal ayyehundpdpous ‘", nal ra Norra 
wavTa Siardfas elye kat viv és tl ipiy radra palveras pepe 5 i 
elray ot pdryou “et yey mepleart te xal éBacirevce 6 Trais jun) ex bh Ma- 


ns con- 


mpovolns Twos, Odpoe re rovrou elvexa wat Ouydv eye dryabov od sider thet 
yap él TO betrrepov dpfe. apa omuxpa yap Kal Tav Noyiwy fon Oyres 

Hpiv Gyua Kexapnce kab td ye TaY GveipdTrov éyopeva Téews és sa 
acGeves Epyera.” apeiBeras ‘Aotudyns toiade “nal av’ris, © 

pdyou, TavTy mretoTos yvopuny cil, Baciréos ovopacGévros rot 

masdos efnxew te Toy Sveipoy cal pos Tov qaida rovToy elvas 

Sewov ovdey ere Suas péy ye tor ovpPovrevoaré pos ev seps- 
oxepdpevar Ta pédres aogadéotara elvas olxm te TH euq nai 

Uuiv.” elray wpos taita of payor “a Baowded, cab avtoiar 

quay tept worded dart natopboicbar apy ri on Kelvas pev 

yap aAXotpiotras és tov maida Toitoy meptioiaa dovra Ilépany, 

wal specs, dovres Midas, SourovpeOd re wal Nédbyou ovdevds yivd- 

pea mpos Ilepcéwy, covres Felvour aéo 8 dvertedtos Bactréos 

éovros wrodujren, Kak dpyopev TO pépos Kab Tyas pds oko peyd- 

has Eyopev. obtw ov mdvtws hyiv céo Te Kal tis offs apyis 
apoorréoyv ori: xat viv eb hoBepoy ts éwpapev, wav dy cot 
mpoeppagouer viv 5¢ adrooxippavros tov évunviou és praipor, 

avrol te Oapqéopev nai col érepa TowaiTa Twapaxedevopeba: Tov 

8¢ vraiéa totroy é& ddbarpov Garomen yas és ITépoas re xat rovs 
ryewapevous. ” *Axovcas tavdra 6’ Aatuayns, éxdpn Te Kal Kadécas 121 
rov Kipov éreyé of tdde “ @ rai, 08 yap éym ou aye évelpav ov He es 
Tedeny AOlxeav TH cewurod Se poipy mreples, viv dv 10. yalpwr és nts m 
Tlépcas, woprots & éym dua méurpo érOdv Se exel, vrarépa re 

cad prrépa" ebpyoes ob kata Murpaddrny'” re tov BovKxodov 

cal Thy yuvaixa avrov.” 


16 Eors re 5 wais [xal weplerr:]. I necessarily be regarded as the same as that, 
suspect that here two alternative readings tas ri hater éspépew. See note on iil. 34. 
have been incorporated, the one having parépa. o MSS have the varia- 
been for: re 5 wais xal wy, &c.; rs the a. The pyrépa ohy Acyopérny yuvaixa 
other, 6 rais xa) repleor: wal puy, &c. abrov. 

“17 dyyeam@édpous. This office need not ‘'? ob xara Mirpaddrny, “not of the 


122 
Origin of 
the fable 
that he 
had been 
suckled by 
a bitch. 


123 


Harpagus 
makes him 
@ means of 
revenging 
himself 
upon Asty- 
ages, 
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Tatra elzras 6 "Aotudyns amoréure tov Kipoy voorjcavra 
dé pw és tod KapBvoew ra oixla édéEavro ot yewapevo, rat debd- 
pevot [ws eribovro’”] peyddws aomdlovro, ola 81 émiurrdpevot 
avrixa Tore TekevTioas iordopeoy re Stew TpoT@ TWepvyévoiTo ; Oo 
dé ot Edeye, has mpd rod pev ov eidévae GAAA HyaprynKévas 
mnetatov, Kat ddov Sé muGécGas tracay tiv éwvrod wan éri- 
otacGa pev yap a: Bouxddou Tod "Aarudyeos ein trais, ao Se 
ris KelOev 6500 Tov mavra Oyov THY TropTrav TrUbésOat Tpadivas 
dé EXeye inrd Tis To’ BovKdNov yuvainds’ Hié re ravrnv aivéwv Sid 
qavTos Ww Té of dv TO NOY TA TavTa Kuve. ot &é roxées 
mapanraPorres 76 otvoya TovTo, va Beorépws Soxén Toict Ilépoyot 
qepteivat ode 6 Trais, xaréBarov datw a> éxxeinevov Kipov xieov 


eFOpeyre **.  evOcdrev pev %) paris abrn xeyopnte. 
Kipo 8é avdpeuvpévp xal covre trav jrixwv avdpevordtrm xal 
mpocdireotar@ mpocécato 6 "Aprayos, Sapa wéwrov, ticacOas 


’"Aotudyea éerriOupéwv. 


am éwuTod yap, édvros iduwrew, ove 


évenpa tipwpinv éoopévny és ‘Aarudyea* Kipov &€ dpéwy ére- 
tpepopevov'® ézroéero ovppayov, tas malas tas Kupov riot 


rank of Mitradates.’”’ It is to be observed 
that the Pontine kings who bore this 
name professed to be descended lineally 
from one of the seven conspirators who 
slew the Magian usurper, and to have held 
their kingdom hereditarily from the time of 
Darius Hystaspes (PoLysivs, v. 43). The 
presumption therefore is, that the name 
was a noble one in the Persian highlands. 
ApPiaN makes the kings of Pontus to 
be Achremenids of the royal house of 
Persia (Mithr. § 9). It is not unlikely 
however, if the habits of the genuine Per- 
sians were so simple as is stated, and: if 
the Persian nation were vassals of the 
Median crown, like the old Swiss cantons 
of the house of Hapsburg, that a Persian 
chieftain would be described in Median 
traditions, in such a way as to turn him 
into “a royal herdsman.” If, in addition to 
this, a new locality were given to the story 
of the infancy of Cyrus, by placing the 
adventure in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Saspires (above, § 110), the real 
aarti of Mitradates would be entirely 
ost sight of, and such a phrase as that in 
the text might readily be used. 

420 [Gs éxdOorro]. These words are 
certainly out of place here, although they 


are found in all the MSS. It seems not 
improbable that they originally stood one 
line back, between olxfa and é8étayro. 

431 éricracba: pey yap, “for that he 
made sure,” in the same sense in which 
the word is used of Cyrus’s parents just 
before. 

422) xaréBaroy odrw Gs éexxeluevor 
Kupoy xdwy e&Opepe. It is not the Per- 
sian but the Median language in which, 
according to Herodotus’s story, the word 
Xxaxm signifies a dog (§ 110). Therefore, 
unless the two were identical, 
the name of Cyrus’s foster-mother could 
not help the reception of the miraculous 
nature of his escape among the Persians. 
And, in fact, the word is said to belong to 
a country on the northern side of the 
Elbruz mountains oe note 387); conse- 
quently, far away from the Persia of the 
Achemenids. But the parallel case of 
Romulus would induce one to prefer the 
theory that the poetic form of the narra- 
tive is the original one,—that the foster- 
ing “bitch” was rationalized into the 
female Spako, rather than the woman 
Spako poeticised into an animal. 

423 érirpepéuevoy, ‘growing up at a 
successor to him.” This is the force of 
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éwvrod opoovpevos. mpd & ére Tobrou Tdde of xatépyaoto: éov- 
tos Tov Aarudryeos wixpov és Tods Midous, cuppioywy évi éxdorm 
6 "Aprrayos tav mpwrav Midwv, avérebe as yp Kipov mpo- 
omnoapévos tov ‘Actudyea waioa this Bacthnins. Kxarerp- 
yaopévou S€ of TovTou Kal dovros éroipov, otrw 8) TH Kupo 
Startopévp év Iléponot Bovdopevos 6 “Aprrayos Sn\aoat Ti 
Ewurod yvapny, G\rws pev ovdapis elye, dre tav 6dav dudacco- 
pévov"*’, 6 é éritexyvatar Tovvde Aawyov pyyavnodpevos, Kar 
dvacxloas tovrov tHy yaorépa Kal ovdey arotinas, ws be elye, 
obra écéOnxe BiBriov, ypdrpas ta ot éSdxce atropparras 5é rob 
Aayou tHy yaotépa, kal Slerva Sovs Gre Onpevrh trav oixeréwy THE 
wurtoTaT@, améatetre és Tovs Ilépaas’ evrethdpevos of amd yNwo- 
ons, Sidévra tiv Aayav Kip érevreiv, abroyeipty pw Sucdeiv, 
xat pndéva ot Tada Trovebytt Twrapeivar. Taira te 81 dy érutedéa 
éyivero, xal 6 Kipos trapadaBev tov rAaybv avioyice etpov 52 
év avr@ To BiBAlov évedy AaBov éredéyero: Ta Se ypaypata 
éreye rade “a Tat KapBicew, oé yap Geol érropéwot ov yap av 


dé xara Beovs te nai eve qepieiss tad oe kal tradat Soxéw wavrTa 


a , support 
éxpepabnxévar, odo Te avtod mépt ws érpyyOn Kai ola éym iro from the 
Median 


124 


Sends him 
: _ s : : : , . , & letter 
Kote és TocovToy TUyns amixey’ avd viv ‘Aotudyea Tov cewvrod urging = 
govéa tlaav xatda ev yap THY TovTouv TpoOupiny TéOvnnas’™, Td against As. 
ages, an 
seamnisitig 


"Aatuayeos wérovOa, Sti ce ov améxrewa adrAX ESwxa TO Bov- nobles. 


Kop. ov viv hv Bovrn enol relBea8at, ThaTep ‘Aotuayns dpyet 
xepns Taurns amaans apkews. Tlépcas yap avareicas ariota- 


oOas orparnraree ert Mrdous: 


the preposition. See above, § 109, « 
32 OcAfoe:, rodrou TeAcuTh Carros, és Thy 
Ovyarépa tadtny avaPijvas 7 Tupavvls. 
The effect of the compound is similar to 
that in the words &pedpos and épé(ecOar 
which are applied to the athlete who, in a 
wrestling match, sits out, waiting to en- 
gage the victor of two champions already 
competing. See the phrase &pedpor Ba- 
owéa, v. 41. 

42t Ere ray d8ay puAaccondvay. This 
feature in the narrative was probably sug- 
gested by some barriers which existed in 
the great road from Media to the south. 
RAWLINSON (Journal of the Geograph. 
Soe. ix. p. 34) describes such a one, called 
Taki-Girrah (the arch which holds the 


4 > \ fn 9 f 
Kal Wy te éym wo ’Aotuayeos 


road), as standing in a pass which in all 
ages must have heen the thoroughfare 
between Media and Babylonia. It is ‘a 
solitary arch of solid masonry, built of 
immense blocks of white marble, which is 
met with on the ascent of the mountain ; 
it is apparently very ancient, and the 
name and position suggest the idea of a 
toll-house for the transit-duty upon mer- 
chandige crossing the Median frontier.” 
The Taki-Girrah is placed by Rawlinson in 
about lat. 34° 20’, long. 46° 30’. It con- 
stitutes ‘‘ the gate of Mount Zagros.”’ 

135 xara yey yap Thy Tovrou mpobuulny 
7+é0ynxas, “for, so far as this man’s earnest 
desire could effect it, you are dead.” 


_ a sew 





125 


Cyrus en- 
ters into 
the scheme, 


poe to 
appoint- 
od eenoral 
of the Per- 
sians. 
Various 
Persian 


tribes. 
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atrodey Oa otparnyyos avria aev*™, ote Tos Ta od Bovreat, Hv Te 
trav Tis Soxipwv Gdd0s Mydov mpirot yap obros Groctrayres ar’ 
éxeivou Kal yevopevot pds céo'", 'Aorudyea xaratpée mretpnoov- 
rar Os av éroluou Tob ye Odde dévros, Troiee Taira, Kad Troice 
Kata Tayos.” 

"Axovoas tadta 6 Kipos, éppovrie Srem tporm copwrdty 
Ilépcas davarreice arlotacbay dpovrifev 5é ebploxerat tavra 
xatpuiyrara elvas érrolee 5¢ tdde ypdwas és Bi8dioy ta éBov- 
Nero, ddXlny tév Tlepatwv eroujoaro: pera 8, avamriEas 70 
BiPrlov nad érireyopevos, En "Acrudyed pv otparmpyov Ilepoéov 
arrodeavivat, “viv te,” én Neyov"", “& Ilépoas, rpoayopeto 
tty trapetvar Exacrov éyovra Spbravov.” Kipos pev tadra 
mporyopevoe. (dors 82 Tlepoéov cuyva yea wat td pev 
avrav 6 Kipos cuvdduce nal avérece arlotacba dri Mrydwr 
dors Se rdde, €& dv ‘ddros travres dpréarat TTépoas Tlacapydsaz, 
Mapddquin, Mdorio**: rovrav Ilacapyddae elcl dpvoroe év 
totot xar 'Ayaipevidas eict pprrpn, bev of Bacirées ot Tep- 
aeidas yeydvact, ddr Se Tépoas eict ofSe'+ TavOiaraiou, 
Anpovoraior, Teppdvoe*: obrou yey awdvres aporipés elot, of 52 


426 dyria cev. This is the reading of 
Gaisford with some of the MSS. Others 
have dyrijca:, which seems not unlikely to 
be an original reading. 

437 yevduewo: xpos odo, ‘* having come 
over to your side.”” See xpds Bopée dvé- 
pov above, § 110, and the note 292. 

The uncertainty of dialectal forms in the 
MSS is illustrated by the circumstance, 
that the same copies which have the con- 
tracted form oet three lines back here 
have the open form céo. 

428 «yoy re,” Egn Adyor, “ & Mépora. 
Gaisford, who follows most of the MSS, 
reads viv, pn Te Aéywy, & M1., which ne- 
ceasitates a full stop after dro8exvdva:. The 
reading in the text reste on the authority 
of the Sancroft MS. 

495 guyva yévea. The expression yévea 
instead of @cAa: here seems to arise from 
the circumstance, that the idea of common 
descent was more strongly preserved in 
the Oriental than the Hellenic tribes. In- 
deed it is very probable that the three 
principal Persian ;évea were the descend- 
ants of distinct, although cognate, races. 
A parallel case to this would be the divi- 


sion at Cyrene related by Herodotas, iv. 
161 


430 Tlacapyd8a:, Mapdgiot, Mdorwior. 
Herodotus makes mention of individuals 
belonging to the two former of these tribes 
in iv. 167. The third is not mentioned 
elsewhere, and some MSS of credit here 
read Mdow:. It seems not impossible 
that the word ‘Apimacwo) (iii. 116) may 
have some etymological connexion with 
Mdowiot, as "Apisuap8os with Mdpdos. It 
is to be observed that there is no trace to 
be found in Herodotus of the cify Pasar- 
gadee, and the tomb of Cyrus there, of 
which Strabo speaks (xv. c. 3) on the 
authority of AnisropuLvs, who was there 
with Alexander. 

$31 Baro: 8e Mépoa elot ofe. Hero- 
dotus appears to separate the three first 
tribes from all the rest, as being in the 
position of a dominant race compared with 
the others. The words &AAa 32, &c. seem 
to answer to Ta yey avray, and the mean- 
ing of the author to be, that the revolt of 
Cyrus extended to the Pasargade, Ma- 
raphii, and Maspii alone. 

433 Tav@iaraio, Anpovoraio:, Tepud- 
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GAXoe vopddes' Adot, Mdpdos, Aporixol, Yaydprvos ™) ‘Ns Se 126 
waphoay atravres Exovres Td Tpocspnpévoy, evOadra 6 Kipos, jv le io 
yap Tis xBpos tis TTepotxijs dxawbesdys Scov re én oxrwxaldera Persians 
atablous 7 elxoot Tavrn, ToUTov ods TOY y~apov i nme pa ua si toast 

cat ev hpépy enitedecdvtwy S¢ trav Tlepoéwy tov mpoxetpevov ‘4° 
aeOnrov, Sevrepd adi mpoeire és thy tarepainy mapeivas Nedov- 
pévous: év 5é rovT@ Ta Te aiméNa Kal Tas Troluvas Kal ta BovKo- 
Ma 6 Kipos wavra tod tatpos cuvadioas és trourd, GOve xat 
mapecxevate os SeEopevos trav Tlepcéwy tov otparov, apes 8e, 
olyp te nal ciriows ws émirndewtdrowt amrixopévous 58 TH 
totepaly Tovs Ilépoas xaraxdlvas é& Nepava evaryee. érrel re Se 
amo Selarvou haav, elpetd speas 6 Kipos xotepa ta TH mporepain 
elyov } ra trapedvra ode ein aiperwrepa ; of Se épacay rodddv 
elvas attav 7d pécor Thy pey yap mpotépny Hyépny wavra 
ode xaxd éyew, THy Se TOTe Tapeodcay wdvra ayabd Trapada- 
Boy &€ rotro to &ros 6 Kipos mapeyvpvou tiv wavra doyor, 
Aéyor “ dvdpes ITépoat, otrw tpiv eye Bovdopévorss pev éuéo 
melOccOar Eott tade Te Kai Gra pupia dyabda, obdéva Tovoy 
Sovdotrperréa Eyovory pn Bovropévorcs Se euéo welBecOa eich 


yor. SrepHanus Byzantinus has for in the deity Ermin. And, if the Tepudso: 


the first of these Mev@:d3a:, and for the 
third Kapudsio:. The Sancroft MS has 
TlavO@hAao:. Whatever reading is adopted, 
nothing is known of the people denoted by 
the first two names. The third probably 
refers to tribes inhabiting that district 
afterwards called Kapyavia (whichever 
reading be adopted), i.e. from Cape Jask 
at the entrance of the Persian Gulf, north- 
wards to the desert, and north-eastwards 
to the boundaries of Persis Proper. Nrar- 
cHus (ap. Strabon. xv. c. 3) remarked 
that its inhabitants were in most of their 
habite and their language identical with 
the Medes and Persians. 

The name Iepudsto: has been consi- 
dered as etymologically identical with the 
modern ‘“‘ German,” and this idea has 
been confirmed by a comparison of seve- 
ral words in the two languages. But, 
whatever was the original seat of the 
Teutonic races which subsequently over- 
spread Europe, there can be little doubt 
that the word ‘‘ German” is equivalent to 

armatas,” ‘‘heer-man,’”’ ‘ war-man,” 
personified in the warrior Arminius, and 
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had been so called from their warlike cha- 
racter, they would hardly have been put 
last of the three tribes. 

433 Adot, Mdp8o:, Apowtxol, Laydprios. 
These tribes seem not to be nomads of 
the same kind with the Scythians. The 
second apparently are the mountaineers 
leading a pastoral life in the hills between 
Media and Persia (AnmiaNn, Indic. 40), 
and expert in climbing. See above, § 84. 
The Sagartii on the other hand are an 
equestrian people, who went to war armed 
with the lasso. See vii. 85. In the fiscal 
scheme of the Persian monarch they are 
included in the fourteenth nome, which 
comprises also the islands at the mouth 
of the Euphrates (iii. 93). Perhaps they 
are to be looked for in the plains on the 
eastern bank of the lower Tigris. Of the 
Dai and Dropici nothing whatever is 
known, except that the former are perhaps 
the same as the Daz, a name which 
Strazo (xi. c. 7, p. 425) says was given 
in his time to the tribes on the eastern 
shore of the Caspian, separated by a desert 


from Hyrcania. 
0 
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ipiy wove. Te yOil@ TapatAjow avaplOuntor vev wv épéo 
wetBopevor ylvecBe erevOepor avros te yap Soxéw Oein tuyn 
yeyovas tdde és yelpas ayecOar, nal ipéas Frynuat dvdpas M7- 
Swy elvas od havdorépous, obre TA dda OvTE TA TrOheULA’ OS OY 
éyovrav be, dliotacGe am’ ’Aarudyeos THY Tayiorny.” 


127) = poas pév vv rpoctdrew éridaBopevor, dopevot edevOepoivro, 
ily ey ren cal rdédas Sewov Trosedpevor ord MiSav dpyecbas ’Aaruaryns de 


as érvlero Kipov mpycoovra ratra, méprpas ayyedov éxddee 

avrov' 6 5é Kipos éxéXeve Tov ayyeXov atraryyédXew, Ort mporepoy 

héo. trap éxeivoy 7 avros ‘Aaorudryns Bovreras’** axovoas Se 

tavra 6 'Aorudyns Mrdous tre aidice wartas, Kal otparryov 

avtav mate GeoBraBns éwy amédeEe “Apmrayov, ANOnv rrovevpevos 

sie the Td pv dopyee wos 8 ot Madoc orparevodpevoe roiot Tlépance 
treachery of Cuvéusoryor, of wey TiWEes avTaV éudyovro Gaot p17) TOD AOyoU peT- 
a éoyov, ot 5é avroporeov pos Tovs Tlépcas ot 5¢ wreioroe €Be- 
128 reoxdxeov te wal Epevyov. Avadrvbévros $2 tod Mndixod otpared- 
patos aicypas, as érvdero tdytota 6 ’Aotudryns, pn, dtrethéwy 

7T® Kipw “arr ovd &s 6 Kipos ye yatpjoe.” rocadra eras, 

TpOTov pey TOY paywVv TOUS OVvEeLpoTTONOUS of uy aveyvwcaY 
peteivat tov Kipov, tovrovs averxodoTrice, peta Se, OrALce TOUS 
iroradbévras tav Mijédwv év te adorei, véovs Te xal mpecBvTas 

dydpas: éEayaywv é tovrous xal cupBarwv toiat Tléponot éo- 

sae awbn'** xai avros te “Aortudyns eGorypyOn, nab rods éEnyaye TOY 
129) Miser aréBare. ’Eovri 88 aiypadarp 16’ Acrudyei mpootas 6 
Do the eult” Apmaryos Katéyaipé Te Kal KaTexepTouce, Kal GAXNa Aéyov és 
oa me avrov Ouparyéa errea Kal 67 Kai elperd pv, mpos Td éwvTod 
Selrrvoy TO pu exeivos capt rod mrawWds eBoivnce, “6 te ein 1 


Astyages 
loses two 


and is him- 


434 rdde ds xeipas AyerGa:, “to take 
this cause in hand.” The expression is 


found at Pasargade by Aristobulus when 
there), that the victory over Astyages is 


used in iv. 79: uéAdoyrs 3é of és yeipas 
&yerOa: Thy Tererhy, and in vii. 8: ds 
YuedrAe es xeipas RtecOa rd orpdrevua 
vd én) ras AOhvas. 

435 BodAera:. This is the reading of S. 
Most MSS have BovAfoera:, a reading 
adopted by Gaisford. 

436 égg¢0y. Herodotus’s authorities 
have this in common with the tradition 
followed by Crzsras, and that by Straso 
(which last is probably the local account 


not consummated in a single battle. 
Srraso says that Cyrus founded a palace 
at Pasargade, on account of that being the 
site of the fast and decisive victory which 
transferred the empire of the East from 
the Median to the Achemenid dynasty 
(xv. c. 3, p. 322). In the story followed 
by Herodotus, Cyrus is obviously con- 
ceived as advancing upon the Median 
&orv, wherever it may have been. See 
note 396. 
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éxeivou Sovdoctvn ayrt tis Baoedntns ;” 6 86 yey mpocidev avrt- 
eipeto, “et éwuTou trovéerat TO Kupou épyov ;” "“Apirayos 5é én, 

> N \ LA \ aA 1. ¢ A , 9 b lA 
auros yap ypayyat, To mWpirypa 8) éwurod Sixaiws elvas ’Aotua- 

¢€ ? s al Ld ce 4 b] 4 

yns O€ uv atrépaive T@ NOY “oKaLoTaTOY Te Kal ddiKwTaTOV 
éovra wavrov avOpairav oKaoTatoy pév ye, ef Trapedy auT@ 
Baorréa yevécOas, (ei 69 8s Ewvrod ye érpyyOn Ta Tapedvra,) 
GArAw TepteOnxe TO Kpdros’ aduewratov &é, Ett Tod Seimvov eivexev 
Myéous xaredovhwce et yap 5) Séov mavras tepWeivas adr 
réw TH Baoininv cal pi) avrov Eyew, Suxasorepoy elvac Mrdwv 
téw mepiBadeiy tovto To ayabov 7 Ilepcéwy viv &¢ Mrdous 
pey avatriovs TovTov éovras SovAous avtl Seorroréwy yeyovévat, 
Ilépcas &€ Sovd6us eovras Td amply Mydwv viv yeyovévar Se- 
o7rotas.” 

9 4 , U4 > > 4 \ , 

Aaruayns pév vuv, Bacievoas én’ érea wévte kai tpinxovra, 130 
~ a Ps A A t 
otta HS Baoidnlys xaterravcby Midor Sé imréxvpav Tlépoyac jie 
‘ 4 , 4 a. ff Af « thirty-five 

sae oF rouroN miepenyr aplavres vis avw “Advos troTapov years at the 
Acins ‘" é érea tpijxovra nal éxarov Svev Séovta*, rrapek 7 oe 
Saov oi RxiOar Apyor (dortépw pévror ypovy “*° pereuérnoé ré supremacy 


437 ris hve “AAvos worauov Agins. Is 
the true reading rijs dd “AA. x. Aolns? 
See note 361. But the text may stand. 

438 és” brea rpihxovra Kal éxardy dvey 
Sdovra, waptt 4} Scov of YxdOa: Fpyxor. 
The chronological difficulties of this pas- 
gage are very great, and perhaps do not 
admit of a perfectly satisfactory solution. 
Curnton cuts the knot by supposing that 
the first twenty-two years of Deioces’s 
reign were passed by him in a judicial 
capacity, and that Herodotus considered 
the Median empire only to commence in 
his twenty-third year. But Herodotus 
does expressly say that Deioces was king 
for 53 years (§ 102), and, what is perhaps 
even more important, he says that he only 
organized the Medes themselves, and did 
not seek to extend the limits of his power 
over the neighbouring nations (§ 101). 
The empire began to grow under his son 
Phraortes (obros Aéyera: woAAdy Eri ye- 
véoOa: dAxicrepos Tay mpoydvev, § 103), 
and if the passage § 103, obros . . deur, 
be genuine, the commencement of the 
supremacy over Upper Asia must date 
from some period in Ate reign. But, as 
the text stands at present, the interval 
from the very beginning of his reign to 


the dethronement of Astyages gives only 
ninety-seven years. (See note 352, from 
which appears a possibility of the MSS 
having greatly varied.) If the present text 
be relied upon, the omission of the words 
Tpthxovra xa) seems the easiest way out 
of the difficulty. The word ETEA may 
have been accidentally written ETEA, and 
this taken for &rea 2’, i.e. Erea Tpshxovra, 
in which case the copula would naturally 
be inserted by the next copyist. Thus 
ninety-eight years would be got for the 
duration of the supremacy, and, reckouing 
from the beginning of Phraortes’s reign, 
the number amounts to ninety-seven. It 
is very conceivable that, from some cause 
unknown to us, a new era should be made 
to date from some point a little back. 
Suppose, for instance, that Phraortes was 
regent for the last year of his father’s 
life. 

439 bSardpy udyto: xpévy. This expres- 
sion has been supposed to refer to the 
revolt under Darius Nothus, which was 
put down in the year 408 B.c., and an 
argument relative to the time of Hero- 
dotus’s writing his history has been de- 
duced from it. But the sentence, if pro- 
ceeding from the hand of the author, seems 


o 2 





was over- 
thrown, 
which had 
lasted 128 
years, ex- 
cept during 
the time 
the Scy- 
thians over- 
ran the 
country. 


131 


The gods 
and the ri- 
tual of the 





100 HERODOTUS 


ogi taita Tronocact nal anéarnoay amd Aapeiou- atrortdvres Sé 
oricw xateatpapOncay ‘”, wayn vinnOévres.) Tore Se eri “Aorud- 
ryeos of Ilépoas re xal 6 Kipos éravaoravres roto. Myédoict, Hpyov 
To amo TovTou THs "Aalns. "Aatudyea 5¢ Kipos xaxdv oddév Gro 
Towoas lye Trap éwuT@ és 5 eredevTnce. obtw 51 Kipos yevo- 
pevos Te nal tpadels éBacinevoe “', nal Kpoicoy dotepov tovrwy 
ww > , e y \ 4 Aa 

dptavra abixins Kateotpéyato, ws elpnral pot TO TrpoTEpoy, TOUTOV 


de xataotpeydpevos, obtw wdons THs 'Aalys hpte. 
ITépoas 86 olda vopowt roicde ypewpévous ayddpata pev Kat 
ynois Kat Bwpors ov év vou trovevpévous pverOat, dAAA Kai 


Toot trovevot pwpinv émipépover, was péy éyol doxéer 


more likely to relate to the troubles which 
took place under the Pseudo-Smerdis, the 
Magian. See note on iii. 126. It is ap- 
parently a mere memorandum, although 
there is no reason to dispute its genuine- 
ness, 

“0 xareorpdponcay. Several MSS have 
xareatpdgnoay. 

441 obra 3h Kipos yerduerds re nal 
tpapels €BaclAevoe. The authorities for 
the overthrow of the Median empire by 
Cyrus may be divided into three distinct 
classes. 1. Those followed by HERopo- 
tus. 2. Those followed by Crests. 
3. Those followed by Moszs or CHoRENE, 
the historian of Armenia. In every one 
of these, Astyages is the name of the 
Median monarch under whom the dynasty 
is overthrown, and in every one Astyages 
is not put to death, but kept in an honour- 
able captivity by the victor. In the Ar- 
menian traditions, however, it is Tigranes, 
prince of Armenia, who is the chief op- 
ponent of Astyages, and Cyrus only ap- 
pears as his friend and ally. In all these 
traditions too, the revolution appears in 
the form of the overthrow of a dynasty by 
the champion of a vassal people, which is 
in consequence placed in a position of in. 
dependence, and even superiority. More- 
over, in alla connexion by marriage enters 
into the story. In the Armenian tradition 
Astyages marries a sister of Tigranes, and 
endeavours to make her a tool for the 
destruction of her brother. In that fol- 
lowed by Ctesias, although Cyrus is no 
relation of Astyages by birth, he is made 
to adopt as his mother, and afterwards to 
marry, Amytis, the daughter of Astyages, 
—a strange feature in the narrative, but 


442 OTL OUK 


one prominently put forward, and perhaps 
symbolizing Cyrus’s adoption as a Magian. 
(See Catu.ius, 90.) So important was 
this fact considered, that the Bactrians, 
who had advanced in force after Cyrus’s 
obtaining possession of the person of As- 
tyages, and had fought a drawn battle 
with his troops, ére) ’Acrutyay uty warépa 
Kipou -yeyernudvoy, ‘Autry 8t unrépa 
xal yuvatxa &uabov, ésavrods éxdvres 
*Apért xal Kipy mapé8ocay (CTESIAS 
ap. Photium, Biblioth. p. 36). The 
main historical fact, therefore, of the 
transfer of an empire in the hands of a 
Magian dynasty to an Acheemenid race, 
may be regarded as ratified by all three. 
But the personal history of Cyrus is pecu- 
liar to Herodotus. In the Armenian tra- 
dition Tigranes is represented as having 
the same bodily and mental qualities which 
XENOPHON (in the Cyropedia) and He- 
rodotus ascribe to Cyrus. And, in the 
case of Tigranes, the source of the tradi- 
tion is expressly said to be “the popular 
songs which were sung to the sound of 
cymbals.” The hypothesis that the story 
of Cyrus had a similar origin, but that 
the substance of it passed to Herodotus 
through Greek channels, is at least not an 
improbable one. See note 339. Dinon, 
the historian, expressly related (ap. Athe- 
neum, p. 633) that the future deeds of 
Cyrus were prophesied by a Median bard 
in a song at the table of Astyages. 

442 Bonde. Gaisford has 3oxéew, with 
the majority of MSS. But the Sancroft 
Codex has 3oxée:, and so has OriGEn 
(c. Celsum, vii. p. 738), who cites the 
passage. 


CLIO. 


9 27 \ \ , ce Their origi- 
1 Oo . g 

eepeopuens evopioay bia Geovs, ae ep a BS: ots Iles 

ot Se vopifover Art pev eri ta tApndérata TeV otpéwy avaBai- anelemental 


one. 


| 
I. 131, 132. 101 | 


voytes [Oucias ‘*] EpdSeuv, tov xixrov wavra** rod otpavod Ala 

Kahéovtes> Quover 5é Hrip te nal cerrvy Kal yn Kal qupi Kal 

Bart nat dvéworsu Tovrovor pév 81 povvorct “” Ovovcr apynOev. 
"Emipepadjxact 5& xal rH Ovpavin* Ovew, wapd re ’Acov- euperndded 

plov pabovres xai’ApaBlov Karéovor Se’ Acovpwt tiv ’Adpodi- 

mv Monirta, ’Apd roe 6¢"Adrra“", Tépcas 6¢ Mirpav. Ovoin 132 

8€ rotate IIéponot mept rots etpnuévous Geos Se Kxatéornxe 

otre Bwpovs trovedyTat ote Tip avaxalovor pédAXovTEs Ovew ov 

oTrovon ypéwvrat, ovel avrA@, od oréupact, ove ovAjor Tadv Se as 

éxdorw “* Qvew Oéret, és yapov xabapoy ayayav rb KTAVOS Kadéet 

tov Gear, eorepavwpévos Tov tidpay*” pupolyy pddsota. toute 

pev &n T@ Ovovrs idin povve@ ob of eyyiveras dpGcOas dyabd: 6 Se 

mwaot totot Iléponot xatrevyetar ed ylvecOar, nal r@ Bacinrel ev 

yap 89 roict Grace Tlépoynet nal adbros ylverar’ érredy 88 Stapu- 

oTuvas Kata pépea Td ipniov Apjon Ta Kpéa, irrordaas Trolny as 

aradkwratny padora Sé To TplbuAXop, él travrns EOnxe Ov ravta 

Ta xpta: Siabévros Sé avrov, udryos avijp twapeotews éraclder*** Oeo- 

yovlny olny Si exeivos N&youes elvat Thy érraociOyy avev yap 81) dryou 

of adi vopos dori Ouolas wokecOar. ériryav 5é Grbyov xpovor, 

dmopéperat 6 Ovcas Td Kpéa nad ypéras Tt pov Abyos aipéet. 


“43 [@volas]. This word is omitted in the 
manuscripts S and V, and appears to have 
been introduced as a gloss of the word 
ép8e.v, which, Hke the Latin facere, is 
used in the sense of “ sacrifice.”’ 

444 dbp xdudov wdyra. See note 
450. 

445 votro: pey 8) potvoit. From 
these words S, V, 5, and d pass to the 
beginning of § 133, except that S has the 
word dpy Ger. 

416 +9 © =Ovpasly. 
- 103. 
447 "ApdBios 8t “AArrra. Perhaps the 
true reading is "AA:Adr, which (or ’AArdr) 
is the reading of all the MSS in iii. 8. 

448 ixdore. Perhaps the true reading 
is éxagros. The s written C may have 
been overlooked on account of the follow- 
ing @, and the resulting gxaoro corrected 
by the next copyist into éxdorew. It 
should be remembered that in the uncial 
MSS the : adscripium of the dative case 


Bee note on v. 


is rarely written, neither are accents em- 
ployed in most cases. 

#49 roy ridpay. ‘Phe usual form of the 
nominative of this word is 7 Tidpa. But 
Hesyrcaius, sud v., says, Tidpa: 7) Aeyo- 
pévn xupBacla: rabry 8t of Mépoa: Baci- 
Acis pdvos expavro bp0f, of 8& orparzyol 
broxexAisévy. ‘Hpddoros 8t dv a dfpe- 
WiK@S. 

450 ud-vos dvhp wapeoreds éxaci8e:. In 
the Behistun Inscription, Darius is repre- 
sented as having, after he became king, 
prohibited the Magian worship, and re- 
stored the sacred chante and ritual, en- 
trusting it to the families which the usurper 
had dispossessed. See note on iii. 79. It 
seems doubtful here whether Herodotus is 
not following the account of some person 
who confused the genuine Persian with 
a Median ritual. The Inscription makes 
Ormuzd essentially a personal deity,—not 
an elemental one identical with the xéxAos 
obpayov. See note on iii. 35. 





133 


Their most 
solemn day 
is their 
birth-day, 
on whic 
they make 
Q great 
feast. 


Their mode 
of deliberat- 
ing. 


134 
Etiquettc 
observed 
between 
differeut 
ranks. 


Respect in 
proportion 
to vicinity. 


102 HERODOTUS 


‘“Hpyépny 8¢ aracéwy pdrdsota éxeivyy tysdy vopifover TH 
&xactos éyévero ', (év tatty 5é‘? wréw Satta tav drwy 
Sicatedot trpotibec Oar ev TH ot evdaluoves adtav Body xal triop 
xal kapmrov Kai dvov ** apotWéatat, Govs dmrTovs év Kapivoor 
ot 5é awévytes avtav ta Nerta Trav mpoBator “* mporOéaTat 
alrovos 88 odbyotos ypéwvrat, érrupopypact** S€é rroANotot Kai ovK 
Gdéct Kai dua Todro dacl Ilépoas “ rovs “EdAnvas ovreopeévous 
mewavtas TaverOat, Ett ode amo Setrvou ‘* wapadopéetas ovdey 
Aoyou ako ei Sé Te trapadépotro, éaPiovras dy ov travecOat.”) 
olvp Sé xdpta mpooxéatar’ kal ode ove euéoa é€eoti, ovxi 
ouphoas avtiov ddXovu *". 

Taira pév vv otto dvddoceras’. peOvoxdpevor Sé ewOace 
BovrevecOas ta orrovdaéotata*® Trav mpnypator To 8 av aby 
oft Bovrevopévoict, Toto TH voTepain viovor mporiet 6 
otéyapyos év tod dy dovres Bovrcdwvray Kal fy pev adn rat 
yngpovet, xpéwvras avréo: fv Se pi) adn, pereion ta 8 dy 
ynpovTes mpoBovrevcwvrat, peOvoKopevor eridiaywwocnkovet. *Ev- 
ruyydvovtes 8 ddAjAovoe ev That cdoict, rede dy tis dtayvoin Ee 
Gpoiot eiol of cuvTuyyavovres’ avTi yap Tov Mpocaryopevey aAdy- 
Nous, hirgover Toict ordpacu hy Se 7 obrepos Urrodeéarepos OdLye, 
Tas Tapeas piréovras ty dé TroAA@ 7 obvTEpos ayevveoTeEpos, Tpod- 
wlrtwv mpooxuvéer Tov Etepov. Timor Sé éx TavTwY TOUS 
ayyvota éwuTa@v oixéovtas, peta ye éwutovs Sevtepa dé rovs dev- 
after the other, as at a German table- 


éxagros éyévero. See note on 


431 77 
we 


ix. 110. 

452 dy rabrp 8¢. The manuscripts 8, V, 3, 
and d omit this passage, resuming the text 
again with the words olvw 3¢ xdpra xpoc- 
xéarat. The omitted portion is quoted 
together with the context by ATHENAZUS 
(iv. p. 144). 

433 Body xa) frmoy xa) ndundoy Kal Svor. 
See the last note on § 216. 

454 +a Aextra Tay mpoBdrwy. “The 
smaller quadrupeds.”’ The word xpéfata 
is used by Herodotus for any edible four- 
footed animal. See iv. 61: ra &AAa wpd- 
Bara xa) trwous uddAiora, also viii. 137. 

455 énipophyact, ‘dishes brought in 
afterwards ;” called also émidopxicuara 
and tpayhuara, and answering to the 
dessert of modern times. They were not 
brought in all at once (4Aéo.) but one 


d’hite. 

436 ded Selxvov, “after supper.”” So 
above, § 126, dre) 5¢ dwd Seixvou foray. 

437 dyrloy BAAov. The manuscript S 
omits these two words. It is observable 
that the passage in which similar customs 
are ascribed to the Medes, and represented 
to be an institution of Deioces (§ 99), is 
one of the few parts of fhe text between 
§ 95 and § 101 which are retained by the 
manuscripts 8, V, 5, and d. 

438 ravra pev vuy odrm udAdocerai. 
From these words to Alyuwrlous O@épnras 
(§ 135), are omitted in the manuscripts 
S, V, 4, and d. 

459 gwovda:éorara. The MSS a and c 
and Athenseus have oxov3a:érara. See 
above, note 36. M, K, and F have the 
form in the text. 


CLIO. I. 183—136. 103 


répous’ peta Se, Kata ASyov mpoBaivovres Tiact, Hxvota Se Tors 
EWUT@Y EXATTATW OlKnéVOUS ev TLLG G@yovTal’ vowitoyTes éwuToUs 
elvas avOpwrav paxp@ Ta TdayTa apiotous, Tods Sé ddXous KaTa 
Aoyoy Tov Aeyopevoy’” Tis aperis avréyecOa, Tos Se éxacTraTw 
> 7¢ > , e A 9 3 \ , > c P 
oixéovtas ard éwutav xaxlorous elvat. él 8 Mydav dpyovrav 
Kat hpye TA EOvea GAHnwv ouvarrdvrav pev Md, xa tov 
i 4 > #- @ XY le) e , e v4 
ayyiota oixéovrav odlot, otros 5é Kal Tav ouovpwy, ot Se, pa- 
Mora Tay éyouévov. Kata Tov avrov 5é Oyov Kal of ITépoas 
Ty@ot’ tmpoéBaive yap 51) TO EOvos apyov Te Kab érritporrevon. 
135 


The Per- 
sians readily 
adopt fo- 
reign man- 
ners. 

\ > 9€ a f \ ’ Their poly- 
Kal 8) nal am ‘EXdAnvey pabovres tratol ployovrat. yapéoucs samy. 

& &xaaros abray todas ev Kovpidlas yuvaixas’, rod\rA@ 8 ere 

Thebvas qTadraxas xrovtar. “Avdpayabin 8 airy arodédextat, 136 
peta Td pdyerOas elvas dryabdy, 5 dv troddods drodéEy traidas: Pride in the 
t@ 5é rods meiorous amodexvivts Sapa exméures 6 Bactreds their chil- 
ava tay éros‘*: 7d Toddoy 8 apyéatas ioyupov elvar’. ras- Education 
of the boys. 


devovat Sé rods maidas dd mevraéteos apEduevor péypt eixo- 


Rewind Sé vopaia [lépoa mpocievra: avdpoy pddota’ Kal yap 
bn THY Mrydueny écbijta vouloavres Tis éwuTdv elvas xadrlo 
dopéover, kat és Tovs TrodAgmous Tods AiyuTrriovs Owpnnas*™. 

Kal evrrafeias te travroéaras mruvOavopevot érrerndevovar, 


caéteos, Tpia podva, immevew nat tokevev Kat argrnOiteoba. 
mpw dé  twevraérns yévntat, ovx amixvéeras és Ow To Tatpl 
GNA Tapa Thor yuvakt Slartay exer’ rodde elvexa tovto obtw 


460 toy Aeyduevoy. This is a conjec- 

tural emendation adopted generally. The 
MSS have 7¢ Acyoudvy. It is not easy 
to see how the corruption could have 
arisen. 
81 robs Alyuwrious Oépnxas. These 
appear to have been made of linen, quilted 
80 as to make a considerable substance, 
and covered with a surface of metallic 
scales. Such a one is described as having 
been worn by Masistius (ix. 22), and by 
the Persians in Xerxes’s army (vii. 61). 
The skill of the Egyptians in workman- 
ship appears from the thorax which 
Amasis sent to Lindus, for an offering to 
Athene (iii. 47). 

3 nal ebwabeclas re wavrotands wuy- 
Garduevor éxirndetovet. The manuscripts 
S, V, 4, and d have éxirndedove: 8% Kal 
ebnabelas wayro8ards wuvGaydueror, and 


then continue the text with the words ra:- 
Sedovor 3¢ rots waidas, &c. (§ 136.) 

463 «oupidlas yuvaixnas. The same ex- 
pression is used below (v. 18, and vi. 138), 
and in the same sense, i. e. “‘ wedded 
wives.” The word xovupidios is several 
times used by Homer, almost always in 
the conjunction sovpi3iny &Aoxos: but, 
though its sense is plain, its origiu has 
not yet been satisfactorily explained. See 
Butrmann (Lezxilogus, sub v.) for an 
account of what has been hitherto pro- 
posed. 

464 dyt way Eros. This would probably 
be on his birthday. See note on ix. 110. 

165 +b wodAdy & tyyéara: loxupdy elvat. 
The same thought appears in Pealm 
cxxvii. 5. It is the men of many children 
who will ‘not be ashamed when they 
speak with their enemies in the gate.” 


137 
Indulgence 
to firet of. 
fenders. 


Disbelief in 
patricides 
existing. 


138 


Lying the 
greatest dis- 
grace; debt 
the second, 


104 HERODOTUS 


movkeTat, va hv atroOdvy tpepopevos pndenlay danv' r@ rratpr 
apooBdry. 

Aivéw pév vuv rovde Tov vopor aivéw Se xal rovde, TO p17) [LAS 
aitins elveca pte avrov tov Bacthéa pmdéva povevesy, pire Tov 
ddNwv ITepcéwv pndéva tav éwvtod oixetéwy eri pug aitin 
aunxeotov m1dabos Epdeww GANA ANoyiodpevos’” Hy eipicxn réo 
te kal pélw Ta adicnpata éovra Tay troupynudtav, otro TO 
Oup@ ypatas. arroxretvar 5é ovdéva nw réyovet Tov éEwuTO Ta- 
tépa ovde pytépay GAAA oxdca dn Toiaidta éyéveto, Tacav 
dvayxny hacl avalyreopeva Tavta aveupeOjvas rot WroBodpata 
dovra 4 potyidiay od yap 8) act eixds elvac tov ye adrnOéws 
Toxéa. Ure Tov éwuTov trades aroOuncxew. “Aaoa 5é ode trovéew 
oux é€eort, Tatra ovdé rAéyew EEeors. aioyiotov 5é avtoiot Tod 
wrevderOat vevourorar Sevrepa Sé Td dgelrey ypéos, TroAdayv ‘* 
pey wal dddr\wv elvera, peddiota Se dvayKxalny daci elvas rov 
odelrovta nal Te ypeddos Aéyew. 55 ay 5€ trav dotav Nérpny F 
Aevuny eyn, és Tod OvTOS Od KaTépyeTat, OSE TUpploryeTaL ToICL 
Grows Tléponoe pact 5é yu és tov Hdtv duaprovra.re” radra 
éyew Eelvov 5é wrdvra tov NapBavopevov id TovTwy Todo) Kat 
éMauvvover ex TIS yopns, Kal Tas NevKaS TrepLTEpas ‘”, THY aUTHY 
aitiny érupépovres. és trotapov Sé ore dvoupéovert ove éumrri- 
ovot, ov yelpas évarrovilovrat, ovde GAov ovdéva Treptopéwat, GANA 


466 Kony. The manuscripts §, V, 5 have 
BAdBny 4nd, probably from a gloss of 
the word &onv. 

467 4\Ad Aoyioduevos x.7.A. The pa- 
ragraph from these words to the end of 
the section does not exist in the manu- 
scripts 8, V, 5, and d. 

468 goAA Gy pey xa) GAAwy elvexa. In the 
place of these words, and all that follows 
to the end of § 177, the manuscripts §, V, 
5, and d have only xa) 7d és xoTrapdy evov- 
pte, ) wriev, 4 xeipas évaroviferOa:, 
BAAoTt woes o€Bovra: 52 worapods xdy- 
Tey pdduuora. 7a 8t obvduata Tay Tlep- 
o¢ov xdyra reAXevTacw és twuTd ypdupa, 
vd Awptées pty Zdy xadrdovor, “lwves St 
Slypa. ob xpérepow St rap’ abrois Odwre- 
ras véxus, xply by ox’ Spyvidos éAxvoOf. 
Tavra yey yuv obra TeAciTal. 

469 gach 3é pew es roy HAtoy Guaprévra 
vi. The leprosy is a punishment with 
which EscnyLus makes Apollo threaten 


Orestes and his sister, in the event of their 
failing to revenge their father’s death 
(Choeph. 279) : 

Tas 82 vey vdcous, 
capxay érauBaripas d&yplas yrdbaus 
Aixijvas d&¢oGorras dpxalay otow 
Aeuxds 8¢ xdpoas TH8 éxrayrédrew vdbcy. 


470 ras Aevads wepiotepds. It seems 
doubtful whether the enmity of the Per. 
sians to these birds was wholly directed 
against their colour. The dove was a 
symbol of the Semiramis-Astarte religion, 
which undoubtedly would be an object of 
hatred to the early Persians. Von Ham- 
MER ( Wiener Jahrbticher, ix. p. 17) main- 
tains that the colour of white in itself was 
highly regarded by them, being considered 
as a symbol of innocence. Still, all white 
animals are regarded as Jusue nature in 
India at this day. 


CLIO. 


oéBoyvrat mrotapovs pdduota. Ka) rode dddko odu ade cupré- 139 
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Giovat ot 5é &) pdyou avroyeiply mdvra mAnv Kuvos Kal avOpo- ian priests. 


471 +d Népoas pty airrods AéAnGe judas 
uéyro: o}. This is a passage which might 
readily induce the belief that the author 
had himself been in Persia, and had re- 
marked not only the fact he asserts, but 
the inattention of the Persians to it. But 
it really goes to prove the reverse. For 
the Persian names, if the least confidence 
can be placed in Rawlinson’s reading of 
the Behistun Inscription, did not gene- 
rally end in 2%, but were apparently ana- 
logous to the olic nominative case. 
Thus Cambyses, in the Persian of the 
Inscription, is Kambujiya, Intaphernes 
is Vidafrana, &c., so that Herodotus’s 
observation is true, rot of the original 
words, but of their Hellenic representa- 
tives,— a decisive evidence of the nature 
of Herodotus’s authorities in this instance. 

473 ¢i8és. This word is omitted in the 
manuscript K. 

478 3 pey yap adrpexdws ol8a woi- 
¢oyras tavra. These magians might have 
come under the cognizance of Herodotus 
(or his informant), far from the confines 
of Persia. Srrazo ks of magians in 
Cappadocia (xv. c. 3, p. 326). The Par- 
sees of Bombay are said to have a similar 
custom. See HeErsert, Travels into 
Africa and Asia the Great, p. 54, ed. 
1638. 

- 418 pdryot 82 Kexepl8ara: x.7.A. The 
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ph of which these words are the 
besinning seems to be of the nature of a 
note, and I have therefore exhibited it 
asa parenthesis. The special reference to 
the Egyptian priests (which have not been 
mentioned before) is remarkable, as if 
Egypt were particularly familiar to the 
narrator. See notes 647, 651, 67}, and 
the assertion in iii. 2: ef ydp rives wal 
BAAo, 74 Nepodor véuipa dp0as émoréa- 
ras xal Alytrriot. 

The practices referred to are to be ex- 
plained on the principle, that, according to 
the dualistic theory of the Magian religion, 
serpents and poisonous reptiles would be 
regarded as manifestations of the evil in- 
fluence of Ahriman. It is not so easy to 
say why the Magians should have held 
the dog as sacred. It could not be merely 
on the ground of his utility to man; for 
the same reason would have applied to the 
horse and the ox. Perhaps the bright star 
Sirius bore a name of the same significa- 
tion with them that Bochart and others 
maintain it to have done in the ancient 
Egyptian language (2@6is = 46 = Thoth 
=«vwv. (See Ipeter, Handbuch der 
Chronologie, ii. p. 591.) There can be 
no question that this remarkable star 
would be regarded as a special manifesta- 
tion of Ormuzd, the source of light. (See 
Piotancn, De Iside et Osiride, p. 370.) 
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475 Byes 3¢ ext roy xpdérepoy Adyor. 
The narrative is continued from the end 
of § 94. 

476 xa) AloAées. The Zolians are as- 
sociated with the Ionians in this unsuc- 
cessful embassy, and in the other men- 
tioned § 152; buat Herodotus gives no 
account whatever of the time or circum- 
stances of their conquest by the Persians. 
That they were subdued, at least such of 
them as inhabited the main, appears from 
§ 171, where they are joined with the 
subjugated Ionians as auxiliaries of Har- 
pagus in his expedition against Caria. So 
it does from what Herodotus says of Cam- 
byses (ii. 1), that “Iwvas yey wal Alordas 
&s SotAous warpwtous édyras évduice. In 
the expedition of Xerxes, the Holian cities 
furnished sixty ships, according to the 
same account which made the Ionians 
furnish 100 (vii. 96). It can scarcely 
therefore be their insignificance which 


induced Herodotus to omit all mention of 
their fate. See note 593. 

477 Exeké ope Adyov. This story ap- 
pears to be of the same class with that in 
§ 27. Tales of this kind were the staple 
conversation of the more refined Athenians 
in their symposia at the time of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. The old school diverted 
themselves by relating fables, in which the 
personages were the lower animals (Adyo: 
Alcwxixol). The transition of manners 
is excellently shown by the dialogue be- 
tween Bdelycleon and his old father in 
ARISTOPHANES (Vesp. vv. 1174—1263). 
The fashion was probably imported from 
the public tables of Lacedeemon. 

478 3. dyydAwv. See above, § 76, note 
266 


479 doyfi éxduevos, “ angry,’ as above, 
§ 88, cuvvoly éxdpueros, “ pondering.” 

489 Tlaviénov. See below, § 148. 

481 wAdy MiAnoloy. The long-con- 
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sians and 


OvTot 


tinued hostility between Miletus and the 
Lydian kings probably made the overtures 
of Cyrus (see above, § 76) more welcome 
at Miletus than among the rest of the 
Ionians. In fact, the population of Miletus 
was any thing but pure Ionian. The coins 
show that the predominating religion was 
the worship of Apollo Didymeeus, whose 
temple (according to the native legends) 
was far more ancient than the immigration 
of the Ionians under Neleus (PausaNn. 
vii. 2.6). The Milesian temple at Nau- 
cratis in Egypt was dedicated to Apollo 
(ii. 178). 

482 of 32 “eves obra. It seems not 
unlikely that the ethnographic account 
which follows is derived from the «trices 
wéAcwv, & work in two books, by CHARON 
of Lampsacus (Suidas, sub v.). The ex- 
pressions Ta kvew abriis and Ta xdre are 
difficult to explain if we take them in their 
usual sense (i. e. as the regions further up 
the country, and those nearer the sea), 
since the whole of Ionia lies on the coast. 
But if we suppose the historian to take 
Lampsacus as 8 centre, the expression be- 


comes a natural one, Td dye abrijs being 
the country between Ionia and Lampsa- 
cus; Ta xdrw the parts beyond Ionia; ra 
mpos Thy ho the coast of the Propontis east 
of Lampsacus ; and +a xpos thy éoxdpny 
the Thracian Chersonese. And thus there 
is also a reason for omitting mention of 
the north and the south. 

483 giyrijs, i.e. THS "lewvlas. 

484 »r,docay... vevoulkacit. The same 
expression is used in iv. 183: yAgccay 
ovdeusef BAAy wapopolny vevoulcac:. Here 
and in v. 97, oBre donl8a ore Sdépu voul- 
(over, the word voul(ew is equivalent to 
dy rois vépors Exe. 

485 wapayoryéwy, ‘‘deflections,”’ i.e. 
from the normal Ionic dialect of litera- 
ture. 

486 Séxaia. This form rests on the 
authority of all the MSS here and ii. 106; 
ii. 178. On the other hand, @wxaln is 
similarly defended above, §§ 80 and 164. 

487 dy cxéxp tot @dBov, ‘ sheltered 
from the peril.” Similarly vii. 172 and 
215, dv oxéxy Tov wodduov, “sheltered 
from the brunt of the war.” 
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488 dweoxlcOnoay, «.7.A. It has been 
thought that in the discussion which fol- 
lows, relative to the cause of the separa- 
tion of the Ionic confederates from other 
Ionian cities, Herodotus is criticizing the 
views of Hecateeus the Milesian. It 
seems unnecessary to suppose that he is 
doing more than combating a current 
opinion. If any writer is specially re- 
ferred to, the considerations offered in 
the note 482 would rather point to Charon 
of Lampsacus than any other. 

489 +ére. This apparently refers to the 
time at which the confederation was con- 
stituted, of which the deputies met at the 
Panionium. 

499 Sri yap uh "AGyva:. That an ex- 
ception should be made in favour of 
Athens is perhaps due to the power of 
that city in the time of the writer. Long 
after the time he speaks of in the text it 
was extremely insignificant. See note on 
v. 73, éweipéra rlyes édvres EvOparroi. 

491 xardwep of dx ris TlewrawdAcos wor 
xépns Awpiees. It is to be remarked 
that what the author says of the Asiatic 
Dorians, as an aggregate, is introduced 
here only by way of illustration of the policy 
of the Panionian confederacy, and is not to 
be regarded as a continuation of the thread 
of the narrative. This removes the surprise 
one might otherwise feel at the irregular 


2. GNAd nat odéwy avrav Tods 
order in which he mentions the Greek 
confederacies on the main. Indeed, if we 
suppose him to be following an earlier 
author, it would seem likely that in that 
author’s narrative the Dorians, as a 
united body, were not regarded. The 
conquest of a portion is alluded to 
(below, § 174) as that of the “ Hellenic 
cities in Caria.” 

492 és rd Tpiowucdy Ipdy. The deities 
associated in this temple may be inferred 
from the offering of the Cnidians, which 
Pavusanras saw at Delphi, which were 
Tpiéxay oixiothy ris Kyl8ov wapectera 
tray wal Anr® xa) "AwéAAcvd Te xal “Ap-~ 
Trem agiéyras ray Bera én) Trrvdy (x. 
11,1). But this Apollo-worship was ra- 
ther that of the Achsean race than of the 
Dorian. (See note 587.) Judging, too, 
from the coins of Cnidus, one may be in- 
clined to suspect that Leto was, either 
by the mistake of Pausanias or the choice 
of the artist, substituted for another divi- 
nity, perhaps Athene Polias. (See notes on 
ii. 59.) The Tviopium built by Herodes 
Atticus near Rome was dedicated to De- 
meter and Core and the 640: Geal; and 
the Scnoxiast on Theocr. xvii. 69 states 
that the games at the Cnidian Triopium 
were in honour of Apollo, Poseidon, and 
the Nymphs. 
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$93 pdpwv 88 xpds 7a Ewurod olxia. In the little island Telus just off Triopium, 


this act the offender seems to have been 
regarded as setting up a shrine of the deity 
in his own house. See the legend related 
by Herodotus, iv. 179. 

49 AlyBos xa) IhAvoods re kal Kdueipos. 
These are the three cities which antece- 
dently to the concentration of the popula- 
tion in the city Rhodes, divided the island 
Rhodes among themselves. The mythical 
accounts of their origin are very various, 
but all agree in deriving the foundation 
of them from Argos, and in times ante- 
cedent to the Heraclide invasion of the 
Peloponnese. Hence it was not to be 
expected that the Dorian Apollo-worship 
should have been the predominant one 
there. And from various notices it ap- 
pears that this was not the case. Hero- 
dotus relates that Amasis sent presents to 
the Atheneum at Lindus (ii. 182), a tem- 
ple which, according to tradition (Dropo- 
nus, v. 58), was founded by Danaus or 
his daughters. Gela in Sicily, a colony 
from Lindus (vii. 150), appears from its 
coins to have been under the protection 
of Poseidon and Demeter; and indeed 


its olxiorhs, Geleg, who was a native of pod 


°e 


bequeathed the hereditary priesthood of 
the x@ério: Gea to his descendants (vii. 
163). In Camirus and Ialyssus Here 
was worshipped under the surname TeA- 
xvla, a name which, whatever its deriva- 
tion (see Biographical and Mythological 
Dictionary, v. Telchines), undoubtedly 
belongs to the earliest religious systems 
of the Peloponnese. 

495 «al Kas re xal KyfSos. Cos was as 
little purely Doric as the cities mentioned 
in the last note. It was a colony from 
Epidauras, and especially noted for the 
worship of Asclepius and Demeter. Of 
Cnidus, see note 587, below. 

446 udy ye. The MSS have péy ze, 
which Gaisford retains. But see vi. 46; 
viii. 65. 

497 ded rov. Gaisford dw Srov. See 
note on v. 45, rapa roy Enpby Kpdovriv. 

498 Tlarpédes. By Herodotus using this 
expression, it seems as if the city Patre 
did not exist in his time; AZgium and 
Dyme, on the other hand, seem to have 
done so. See the passage of Srraso cited 
in note on viii. 78, AlrwAdy 8 "HAis 
vn. 
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499 radra .. Iévev fy. This expression 
seems to indicate that the authority fol- 
lowed by Herodotus made the duodenary 
division of Achaia to exist before the in- 
road of the Achzeans, and under the same 
names. This also is implied by the words 
of Pausanias, who may be regarded as 
representing the local traditions of his 
time. His list, however, differs from that 
of Herodotus. Beginning from Elis and 
reckoning towards Sicyon, he gives the 
list of the cities, Dyme, Olenus, Phare, 
Tritea, Rypes, Agium, Cerynea, Bura, 
Helice, A“ge, AXgira, and Pallene (vii. 
6, 1). As neither Olenus nor Helice existed 
in the time of PoLysius (ii. 41), this list 
cannot represent the existing cities, but 
must rest upon a tradition different from 
that adopted by Herodotus. The list of 
Polybius is different from either. It is 
Patree, Dyme, Phare, Tritea, Leontium, 
‘Egira, Pallene, Hgium, Bura, Cerynea, 
Olenus, and Helice. He says expressly 
that all these towns existed in his time, 
except the two last. Helice was swallowed 
up by the sea in an earthquake, just before 
the battle of Leuctra. These lists may be 
regarded as resting on original sources, but 
those of Strabo and Pliny on the accounts 
of other authors. Scyziax of Caryanda 
omits the name Helice,—a circumstance 
which adds to the doubts of the genuineness 
of the work ascribed to him, at least except 
in a very interpolated state. 


509 Kaelpas foxov. The native Milesian 
traditions (PAUSAN. vii. 2, 3) related that 
the population found by the Ionian colo- 
nists consisted of a mixture of aboriginal 
Carians with Cretans, who had fled from 
Minos under the leadership of Miletus. 
This, with only the change of the leader's 
name, seems identical with the legend re- 
lated below (§ 173) of the Lycians. The 
native legends of Miletus went on to say 
that the Ionians slaughtered all the male 
population and cohabited with the women, 
but there is no allusion to the custom of the 
latter eating alone. It is difficult to recon- 
cile the known predominance of the wor- 
ship of Apollo Didymeus, which dated 
from times antecedent to the Ionic invasion 
(see note 481), with so entire an oblitera- 
tion of the native race. Possibly there 
may have existed a practice among the 
descendants of the old population to name 
themselves qfter their mothers, which may 
have been perverted into the form, that 
the father of the family was never men- 
tioned by his name. This certainly pre- 
vailed in Lycia (see Fettowes, Second 
Excursion tn Asia Minor), and, if we take 
the account of Epnorus (ap. Strabon. xiv. 
p- 165), the ancient Lycian population is 
ethnically identical with the early popula- 
tion of Miletus. The custom of the women 
to eat alone may be a relic of Oriental 
harem life. 
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qoniov “Iwves ayeoxov Spry, ta) Bevo ovvopa Ilavwwvia. tre- Names ot 
Hellenic 
wov0ace 5é obrt potvast ai ‘Iavev oprat rovro, GANA Kai “EXAjvorv festivals all 


, ey a » s a end in the 
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Abrau pev ai ’Tdbés trodeés eiot, aide 5é ai Aiod&es, Kiun} 149 
Spixwvis xareouévn, Anpiscat, Néov retyos, Tivos, Kitra, No- “tian” 
tiov, Aiytpoecoa, IIirdyn, Avyaiat, Mupwa, Tpivea attra: évdexa fohely 
Aionréwy trodes at Gpxaiat pla yap oper TapehvOn urd ‘Tovey, trelve, 
SZ pvpyy joav yap Kat abras dvwdexa ai ev rH Hrelp~. otros Se eleven, 


ot Alodées yopny pev Ervyov wricavtes apeivw Iwvev, opéwv Se 


£01 QAAR yap wepiéxovra:.... Kyouver 
éprhy. “But seeing that they cling to 


observance of the Apaturia. Now the 
Athenians were notoriously a union of 





the name more than the rest of the Ionians, 
and are (let us grant it) those of them who 
are of pure descent, lonians; yet ali are 
Tonians who came of Athenian extraction 
and keep the Apaturian festival.” Hero- 
dotus is, throughout this and the last 
two sections, obviously controverting some 
current theory, which apparently ac- 
counted for the separation of these twelve 
Ionian cities from the rest by alleging the 
superior purity of their blood. His argu- 
ment seems to be this: 1. Theinhabitants 
of these towns are a most mixed race, 
having no pretension to pure descent. 
2. Granting those who are of pure descent 
to be Ionians, this name implies 

more than Athenian extraction and the 


almost all races, and did not themselves 
care to be regarded as Ionian. Therefore, 
under no circumstances can a distinctive 
character belong to these twelve cities. 
With regard to the point at issue, see 
note on vii. 94. 

503 vijis hwelpov Expn..... Idyy, “a 
headland of the main trending westward, 
off Samos.” This is just the description 
which would be given of the site by a 
Mariner who passed between Samos and 
the main from the south. As he hugged 
the shore, the island would appear /ouched 
by the promontory, till a sufficient westing 
was made to open out the channel. 

ue college Tay eerie 7% ovrdpara. 
See above, § 139 
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by the loss 
of Smyrna. 


15] 
fEolian 
towns in 
Ida and in 
the islands. 
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qKovcay ovK Gpoiws. Zpuvpvnv Se ode aréBanrov ™ Aiodées. Ko- 
oduvious avdpas oracs écowbéyras Kal éxtrecovras éx Tis TaTpl- 
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éxhureiy Spvpyny Aloréasy tromodvrav Sé ravra Zpvpvatov, 
értelrovTd ogeas ai &ySexa modes, nal éroujcavro odéwy 
avréwy trokunras. Adrat pév vuv ai Hreipwrides AioniBes modes, 
ew trav ev rH "I8n olxnpévav* xeywpidatat yap avira ai bé Tas 
yijcous Exovoat, Trévre yey trodes THY AéoBov vépwovras Tiv yap 
&crnv dv Th AéoBo@ oixeopévny AploBav nvdparddvcay MnOuyvaior 
éovras dpaipouss ev Tevédm 52 pla oixéeras adds, Kal dv THe 
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‘Exarovvjoow.” xadeopévynot Addn pla. 
AcoBlooe™ pév vov nai Tevediovr™, xardtrep 'Idvey roice Tas 


604 Gde dxéBarorv. The date of this 
transaction is approximately fixed by He- 
rodotus (i. 16). It must have happened 
before the reign of Halyattes,—at least if 
we suppose that the accounts in these two 
passages belong to the same cycle of tra- 
ditions. The history given by Srraso of 
the fortunes of this city is worth reading 
as a specimen of a cento of diverse tradi- 
tions According to him, a part of the 
city Ephesus was called ‘Smyrna,’ from 
the Amazon of that name who had occu- 
pied it. CaLuiinvs, in his hymn to Zeus, 
called its inhabitants yupyalovs, and 
Hrpronax defined the district called by 
that name as lying between Aéxpn axt), 
and Tpaxeia. The inhabitants of the dis- 
trict made an expedition against the town 
(the site of the ‘Smyrna’ of Strabo’s 
time), then held by Leleges, and, expelling 
them, built a town (‘ Oid-Smyrna’) about 
two miles off. Afterwards they were ex- 
pelled by AZolians; but they took refuge 
in Colophon, and by the help of the Colo- 
phonians recovered the town. As evi- 
dence for this last statement, Strabo quotes 
MimNnERMUS’s Nanno. But the passage 
he cites points to yet another tradition, 
agreeing with Strabo’s story only in the 
fact of the capture of the town. It repre- 
sents the captors as proceeding from 
‘“‘ Nelean Pylus in ships to Asia, as 
storming Colophon, and from thence cap- 
turing Aolian Smyraa”’ (xiv. p. 164) 


so uncertain are all details relative to 
the colonization of these Asiatic cities. 

505 Eta ray dv 77 "18: olxnuévwy. See 
the note on v.94, drlow és Zl-yeor. 

506 ‘Exarovyhooot. The Hecaton-nesi 
are & group of small islands, from twenty 
to forty in number, lying between Lesbos 
and the main. The name is, according to 
SrrRaBo, equivalent to "AzoAAwy-vijco, 
the whole of the Asiatic coast in this part 
being full of the worship of Apollo, with 
the different surnames of Smintheus, Cil- 
lseus, or Gryneus (xiii. c. 2, p. 140). The 
name Hecatus is the masculine of Hecate, 
and is a name given to the sun-god in 
il. i. 385. Hesycnius gives ‘Exdrns 
yicos as the name of an island off the 
coast of Lesbos. Probably the two heads 
on the coins of Tenedos (see note 508) 
were those of Hecatus and Hecate (Helios 
and Selene). See note on vi. 97. 

57 AeaBiowr. The thread of the narra- 
tive interrupted in § 143 is here re- 
sumed. 

508 Teyedloor, .. . Av Sevdy ovddv. The 
distance of Tenedos from the main was, 
however, so small (being only forty stades, 
or about that of Isle of Wight from 
Portsmouth) as scarcely to constitute a 
security. Accordingly, the Persians, when 
they got a fleet, appear to have over-run 
it without trouble (vi. 31). Its proximity 
to the coast gave rise to the existence 
of a large population employed as fer- 
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rymen, to such an extent as to impress 
a marked character on the Commons, just 
as the vavrieds byAos did in Athens, the 
fishermen in Tarentum and Byzantium, 
the traders in Agina and Chios (Arisror. 

Politic. iv. p. 1291, lin. 23), and the laza- 
yoni do in modern Naples. The landing- 

place on the main was a little south of 
Sigeum (Srrano, xiii. c. 1, p. 116). The 
tatelary divinity of Tenedos was Apollo- 
Smintheus, and the image carried a wéAcxus 
in the hand. The coins of Tenedos bore 
the wéAexus on one side, and on the other 
a male and female head. Various reasons 
were assigned for this (ARisTIDES and 
ARISTOTLE, ap. Steph. Byz. sub v. 

Tiévedos). But see note 506. 

#9 Zade xow7. There is no trace of 
any confederacy among the olian cities, 
by which opportanity for such a common 
deliberation as is here mentioned might 
be afforded. Neither in the issue does it 
appear that there was any combined action 
of the lonians themselves,—far less any 
organization in which the olians were 
united with them. See § 169, of SArAo 
“loves sAhv Mianotoy «.t.A. repli Tis 


VOL. I. 


fwurot Exacros paxduerot, and the 
advice of Thales, § 170. 

510 xa} AloAdey. See above, note 476. 

$11 7dy doxada. By the use of the 
article we may suppose that a delegate 
was sent from each of the members of the 
confederation. Thus 6 Adxwy is ‘the 
Laconian delegate,’’ vii. 161; 6 Teyedrns, 
‘the Tegean leader,” ix. 27. 

$12 és Séxasay. The more convenient 
port for Sardis would have been Ephesus, 
the point where the Athenian expedition 
touched which subsequently invaded and 
burnt the town (v. 100), and where in 
latter times commercial travellers took 
ship for Europe (v. 54). But perhapa, 
before the destruction of Phoceea, the 
magnitude of that place may have made 
it the ordinary port for Asiatic traffic. 
Its importance seems proved by the fact 
of the Phocean deputy being put for- 
ward to speak on behalf of the whole em- 
bassy. And this very importance suggests 
a suspicion that its ruin may not have 
been altogether unwelcome at the time to 
some of ita Hellenic commercial rivals, 
See note 542, below. 
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517 wad rd Bdrptoy vos, wal Sdeccs re 
nal Alyérriot. In the continuation of 
Cyrus’s history no mention is made of 
his campaigns against any of these nations. 


413 SrAcoxa, “matter of chit-chat,” 
subjects for the Adcxn. For the exact 
sense of this word, which has been 
much mistaken, see note on ix.71. In 





addition to what is there said, it may be 
observed that the word Adoyn appears to 
be especially Dorian. Its epithet éravys 
is nothing more than the Doric form of é¢f- 


Ass, and the statement of the Scno.tiasr i 


on Hesrop, “Epy. 491, “that there were 
ions as to the subjects of conversa- 
tion in the Adoxa:, with a view to the im- 
provement of the company,” can only be 
true of Dorian states. PAUSANIAS says 
that the building ornamented by Poly- 
gnotus at Delphi was called by the name 
of Adoyxn, Sr: évraiba euribvres 7d dpyaioy 
vd recwevdaidrepa Bierdyorro nal 
éxéca pv068y (x. 25,1). The 
gave the name of Adcya: to the xoiva 
Serveripia. (Lericon Gudianum, sud v.) 
$14 «dy re Kpoloov wal roy tréy KAAwy 
Av8éyv. See note 621. 
518 2s AyBdrave. See note on iii. 30, 
ds Mépoas. ; 
' apérny elvu. It is not to 
understand this expression, and carkans 
the true reading is rhy xpdérny léva:. In 
this case the ellipse would he of the word 
68éy. A somewhat similar phrase occurs 
in iii. 134: ds AxdOas ply rhy axpéreyy 
béva: facoy. 


Perhaps they were omitted as not being 
well adapted for combination with the main 
natrative. But the mention of the Egyp- 
tians another difficulty. Accord- 


put upon the Persian ki 
sending a substitute for his own daughter, 


- Y¥¢ would almost seem that here 
ian tra- 


had taken place 

before the rupture with Cambyses. 
Cresras made the war against the Bac- 

trians and the Sace take place d¢fore the 

expedition into Lydia, but said nothing of 

the Egyptian war. (Ap. Photium, Biblioth. 
36 


p- 36. 

ae idete The MSS and Geisford 
have éwetyé re. The reading in the text 
is the conj of Battmann. It is de- 
fended by the analogy of évelxee, § 118. 
For the ellipse see note 280, above. 
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oréeot pyre Savol tos dwou atrevire pév ode TWhurpas Sra apijia Cyrus for 
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519 os ef tis wardpa dwoxrelvas Tay 
wal8ey abrot gelouro. This is an allu- 
sion to the proverb, ressed in an 
hexameter verse, ascribed by later writers 


reign, and impose a heavy mulct upon the 
population, and that the duty of Pactyas 
was to convert all this into money and 
transmit it to Agbatana. This function 


to Stasinus, but quoted by ArisrorTie 
(Rket. i. p. 1376) merely as a current saw : 


viyxws bs warépa xrelvas waidas Kara- 
Achwe:. 


See note on § 32, and on ii. 160, éx) rov- 
Tov 3) roy Pdupuy. 
59 dyaudtus. See Odyss. xix. 92: &p- 
Souca pbya Epyor, 8 off xeparfi dvaudteis. 
$33 rg ob exérpepas Adpdis. This is 
pot a perfectly accurate expression, if 
tested mee gin Herodotus says above, § 
153. in irom to 
have ben loft i in “if commis- 
sioner, merely to salleot eu ot transmit the 
gold actually existing in Lydia. But 
it seems likely that the Persian monarch, 
under the circumstances of the case, would 
confiscate the property of the Lydian sove- 


would require him to be invested Ne 
large judicial and executive powers, to 
determine (for instance) debts due to the 
exchequer, to assess the value of particular 
properties, and transfer confiscated lands. 
With all these duties on his hands, he 
might fitly be described as the éxlrpowos 
of. Cyrus: although one who, from any 
reason, looked upon the transaction as 
nothing else than the plunder of a country, 
would represent his office in the terms 
used above in § 153. 

$32 xoOdpyvous bxo8éecGa:. The cothur- 
nus was a boot with a very thick sole,— 
an effectual protection against any injury 
to the foot from stones, thorns, or other 
annoyance. To wear the cothurnus would 
therefore be the opposite extreme to going 
bare-footed; and, as the one would be an 
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indication of hardihood, the other would 
equally symbolize luxury. See the note 
on § 55. The wearing a x:rdy under the 
elua was a part of the same habit. For a 
similar policy to that of Croesus, said to be 
pursued by Sesostris in Egypt, see note 
on ii. 35, dpalyovo:. The contrary course 
of conduct in the ascetic Christians of the 
second century gave rise to the proverb, 
“a toga ad pallium,” applied to such as 
made a great sacrifice of comfort. 

533 Swels rhs dpyns, “relaxing some- 
what in bis wrath.” 

$34 ds Hea ra Mepodwy, “ to his home 
in Persia.” This expression, however, is 
to be taken very largely; for it appears 
from § 44 that it was to Agbatana he 
went. It is remarkable that Agbatana is 
spoken of as the seat of government of 


Cyrus and his son Cambyses (see iii. 64), 
but Susa as that of Darius and his son 
Xerxes. See vi. 119; iii. 129; vii. 3; 
ix. 108. 

535 yotpay donydhxore, ‘* a certain part, 
whatever it was.” Herodotus’s account 
gave no report of the strength of the 
division detached with Mazares; and 
therefore he uses the expression in the 
text. Similarly, the story related by him 
of Periander and his son did not contain 
the specification of the amount of fine to 
be levied on those who held converse with 
the young man, and hence he calls it 
Sony 384. See i. 160; and iii. 52. 

536 dygoa:. The infinitive mood of the 
aorist in place of the more usual dyevetxra:. 
The verbal dyworrds appears in vi. 66. 

537 payrhloy dx wadasou Bpuydvor. The 
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drreverySevra fjxcovoay oi Kupatos, opyéaro éxdidovar oppewpévor 0 de 
Se ravry Tod wANOeos, “Aptorddicos 6 ‘“Hpaxreibew, avip Trav 

data cov Soximos, éoryve 42) trovjoat tabra Kupalous, amiurréwv Te 

T@ xpnopp Kai Soxéwy Trovs Oeompotrous ov Aéyey adnOéws, és 8 7d 
Sevrepoy mwepi Ilacrien érepnoopevor Heoay Gros Georporros, ray 

cai’ Apurrodixos tv. “Amixopévov 52 és BpayyBas, éxpnornpid- 159 
tero éx mdavrov ‘Apioridsxes érretpwréwy tade “ dvat, HAO Trap cieaesc 
Hysas ixérns Taxrins 6 Avbdds, peryov Odvarov Blavov mpos Iep- anne 
céwy ot Sé uv é£astéovrat, rpocivas Kupalous xedevovres coger 

Se Sesuaivovres tiv Ilepoéwy Svvapsy, tov ixérny és rode ov Terond- 
pjcapev éxdidovas, mpilv dy ro awd ced nyuiy Syrwb atpexéws 
OxoTepa Tokwpev.” 6 pev Tabra éreipwra’ 6 5 avris Toy avTov 

og. ypnopov epaive, xedevov éxdidovar Tlaxtruny éponoe apos 

tavra 6 ‘Apiorodixos éx mpovolns érrolee tdbe treptioy Tov vnov 

windy e£aipee tots otpovlots xal ddrXa boa HW vevooceupéva 
Gpvidwy yévea ev Te vn@ Trovéovros b€ avrov raira, Néyeras 

guaviy ex rob ddvrov yevéc0as, dépovcay pev mpos tov ‘Apiord- 

Suxov Aéyovaoay Se rdde “ avoowrare avOpwreav, tl rade TOAUAS 

qrovéewy ; Tous ixéras pou éx Tod ynod Kepalters ;” "Aptorodinov Se 

ovx aTropijcayra, mpos Tatra eireiy “ ava, autos wey oUTH TolCt 


single block of stone, with the feet close 
together, and the hands upon the knees, 
the exact counterpart of the avenues lead- 


, was said to have made an offering 
to Apollo here (ii. 159). Perhaps enough 
remained of the Oriental character of the 
original ritual, to render the 
averse to take part with the ersians at 
the time of Xerxes’s invasion, as they were 
reported to have done. He is said to 


. the high rocks of Bactriana 


have carried them off with their own 
good-will, and established them on one of 
Sraapo, 
xi. c. 11, p. 441). Alexander destroyed 
the Bactrian Branchide two hundred 
years afterwards, to show his zeal against 
oilegs and treason. Seleucus, with a 
better judgment, sent back to Greece the 
brazen statue of the god, which Xerxes 
had conveyed to Agbatana (Pausan. i. 
16, 5). See note 327. 
sat Tovs (Sas. This is the read- 
ing of all the MSS. In i. 93, the word is 
used, not to signify the college of priests, 
but the oracle itself, and is put in the femi- 
nine gender. So it isin ii. 159. 





160 


The Cuma- 
ans send 
Pactyas to 
Mytilene, 
and from 
thence to 
Chios. 


The Chians 
sell him for 
Atarneus. 


A ban rests 
upon the 
land thus 
gained. 
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ixérnos BonObes, Kupalovs Se xedevers tov ixérny éxddévas ;” rdv 
d2 airis apetpacba: toicde “val xedevo, Wa ye aceSnoayres 
Oaocop arrodnabe**: as ut) TO Outro Trepl ixeréwy éxddatos EXOrTe 
ért ro ypnoripwv.” Tatra as areveryOerra ijxovcay ot Kupaion, 
ov Bovdspevos obre exdovres dmrodécGas ovre trap’ éwuroias éyovres 
momopxéer bat, és Muriuzyny avrov deréprrover ot 6¢ Muriinvaios, 
éruméwirovros tov Matdpeos ayyedlas éxdsdévae tov Ilaxriny, 
mapecxevatovro dm pucO@ Sap by ob yap éyw TOUTS ye eisreiy 
arpexkws: av yap érehewby Kupaior yap as éuadov ratra mpno- 
copeva, dx tay Murivnvalav, répyavres troop és AédoBov éxxo- 
plSoves Ilaxriny és Xiov evbebrev 52, é& ipod ’AOqvalns Tonu- 
ovyou atroomacbels trd Xicw éfedo0y efédocay 5é of Xios eri 
Te "Arapvéi pucO@ tod Se "Arapvéos tovrou dori ydpos Tijs 
Mucins, AéoBov ayrios. Tlaxrimy piv vow wapadetdpevos *' ot 
Tlépoas elyov ev gudacy, Oédovres Kipp arodéfas. sv Se ypovos 
ovras “* ove Gdbyos yevopevos, bre Xlov ovdeis dx rob ’Atapvéos 
Tovroy obre ovdas Kpov mpoyvow éroéero Gedy ovdert, obre 
wéppara eréacero Kapwou ToD évOebrev, arelyero Te TeV WdvTOV 
ipay Ta Travra éx TIS yYaopns TAUTHS yeydpeva. 

Xios péy vow Tlaxriny éféSocav. Matdpns 52 pera radra 


039 Yn ye dcePhoayres Ohocor aban 
o6e. One might almost suspect that the 
response of the oracle terminated with 
this am phrase, and that what 
follows is the ingenious interpretation 
added by Aristodicus. See the note on 
v. 36: dv Te xpery Tay Adyow. 
$30 dx) uioOG Som dh, “ for a certain price, 
whatever the sum was.” See note 525. 
531 Tlaxriny péy vey wapadetduevos. 
Cuaron of related the fate of 
i general terms : 
Tlaxréns 82 és erhite wpeceAabvorra 
y Gert per 


« Kupes. It is plain that 
rohoge is no incompatibility between these 
accounts. In fact, as Cyrus at this time 
had no fleet, he could not have secured 
Pactyas but for his extradition by the 
Chians. 
parison of the two passages is that He- 
rodotus followed some authority besides 
Charon; not thet he did not read him; 
much less that the two soccounts are at 
variance with each other. 

$32 dy 82 xpdvos obros obn bAl-yos -yerd- 


All that follows from the com- place 


pevos, Sre «.7.A. It is very difficult to 
explain this phrase on the supposition 
that no corruption of the text has taken 
plece. Herodotus appears to desire to 
say, that long affer the extradition of 
Pactyas none of the produce of Atarnens 
was ever used by the Chians for sacred 
—— on the ground apparently of a 

sup to cleave to a ter- 
ritory purchased by so sinful an act. But 
the word od7os is, on this suppositi 
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covparetiero émri Tous cuprroméepxnoavras Té8adov™* nal rovro Mezares 
pev TI penvéas éEnvbparrodicaro, rotro $¢ Masdvdpou aedlov way Prienlens, 
érédpaye Anlyy trocedpevos 7H oTpate, Mayvyciyy 8 dcavras’ the pin 
peta O€ ravra airixa vovom tedeuta. ‘Amobavorros Sé tovrov, 162 
"Aprraryos eatéBn dutdoyos Tijs orparnylns, ryév05 xal adres doy My Yi ihe, 
Sos, (rév 0 Mnbdav Bacirevs *Aorudyns avopnm Tpaméby édasce** ) a oe 

o Kup trav Bacirntnv a as ea cena ovTOS WIP T 


vie 
eat ar- 
taro _Kipou oTparTyes atrobey Gels os arrixeto és riv Iwvlny, alpec pagus suc- 


ceeds, a 
TAS TWONMAS xeopac dams yap Tenynpeas troimmoee, TO evOeirey besioges he 
xeopata yov'*® moos ta telyea érroplee. mpwrn Se Doxaly can first. 


"Tevins éreyelpnoe. 


Oi 5é Dwraskes otros vavridipos paxpjot mperos ‘EXAAnvov 163 
éypnoavro xal Toy Te "Adpiy™ «al tiv Tuponvi rad riv I By- am ae 
paw nai tov Taprnccoy oirrol eiot of earadéEavres evauridrovro Tt of the 
Sé ov orpoyylAyoe vyvol GdAQ Trevrynxoyrépoict™™”, amriKdpevot 


in the text, that a scientific mode of 
attack does not take place until Harpe- 
gus, the Mede, takes the command of 
the Medo-Persian army. Cyrus carries 


$83 én) robs cuswodwprhoarras TdBa- 
Aov, “against those who had joined in 
blockading Tabalus.” 

534 ree MfSer Bagircds Agtudyns dyd- 
pep Tpawl(n Bace. See above, § 119. Har- 
pagus must have been of mature age at this 
time, as hewas Astyagee’s vizier (éx{rpowos) 
at heteme ot Tes be § 108. 

535 +d dyvGebvey yGpara xav. The 
mode of taking cities by building a 
mound in an inclined plane up to the any 
walls, and bringing up on this a tower 
which overtopped the ramparts, and fur- 
nished the means of driving the be- 


merely asa plunderer. The town of the 
Prienians was so small and insignificant a 
place, that it was not likely to have offered 
resistance, if it was attacked. 


siegers from them, was early practised by 
the Assyrians (see 2 Kinge xix. 32), from 
whom the art probably passed to the 
Medes and Persians. It is an obvious 
mode of nm where a very large 
supply of labour is available, as was the 
case with the Oriental sovereigns, but 
was not applicable m the warfare of the 
Hellenic states, where the numbers of 
the invading force rarely exceeded that of 
the besieged by any considerable amount. 
With the Greeks, the usual mode of 
taking a town was by an éxvre:xiopds, 
i. e. the fortifying and garrisoning of a 
stronghold in the neighbourhood, from 
whence continual annoyance was inflicted 
upon it, until at last the resources of the 
were exhausted, or their pa- 
tience gave way. The siege of Troy is 
an instance of this kind of proceeding. 
It is to be remarked of the history 


word wéyroy is that which is n 
to supply the ellipse. I should rather be 
to understand the word xdAwop, 
and to refer the expression to the coast. 
On this hypothesis there will be nothing 
strange in the union of the phrase with 
others which indisputably refer to land. 
It may denote the coast of Illyria or 
Istria, where, probably, there was a port 
at which Phocean vessels took in com- 
modities (such as amber, and 
tin), which came overland from the north 
of Europe. (See note on iii. 115.) After 
the destruction of Phocsea, the Corcyreans 
would be likely to monopolize the traffic, 
and thenceforward little would be known 
of its . (See Tuucyprpgs, i. 37.) 
$87 QAAd wevrnxovrdpow:. The fifty- 
cared Labi pi was, until the construction of 
the ship of war ; and the early 
transactions of the Greeks partook in 





164 
They all 
desert their 
city rather 
than sub- 
mit to Har- 
pagus, 
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be és ray Taprnocoy™, mpocdirées éyévovro rp Baciéi rev 
Taprnociov, re otvopa pey iy ‘"ApyavOavus”* érupayvvevce Se 
Taprnocod oySaxovra Erea, (Biwoe 5é rrdvra™ eixooe rat éxarov. 
Toure 5é rp avdpi mwrpoadidkes ot Pwxartes obtw 5x Te éyévovro, as 
Ta pev Tpard opeas éxdrrovras ‘Iwviny exédeve Tis éEwvTod yopns 
oixjaoat Seov BovAovrar peta 5, ds TobTO ye ovK erreBe ToUvs 
Poxaseds, 6 S€ wuOdpevos tov Midsov** rap’ atrav os ai€ocro, 
edov oft yphuata tetyos tweptBarecOar thv worw edibov Se 
apedéws xal yap xa % mwepiodes Tov Telyeos ov oAtyot otadtol 
elow rouro &¢ 1ayv AlOwv peyddwv Kat eb cvvappocpévov. ToS pev 
5n Tetyos Toiat Pwxavedot tpdm@ Toupde éEeTroinjOyn. 6 dé” Apra- 
yos @s érédkace THY oTpaTiny, érodopKEe avTOUS, TpoicyopLEVvos 
rea “as ot Kataypa, et Bovrovrat Paxatées mpopayedva eva 
pobvov Tov Telyeos épeirat, kat olknua ey xatipwcar” ot é So- 


nearly equal proportions of the mer- 
cantile and the piratical character. 

538 dwixdpevos 8¢ ds Toy Taprnocdy. 
The account given here seems to rest on a 
different foundation from the story related 
in iv. 152. Neither in the one case nor 
in the other, however, does it appear dis- 
tinctly whether Tartessus is regarded as a 
town or a region. The same ambiguity 
occurs in the mention of it by PHEre- 
cypEs (Fragm. 33). Sresicnorvus made 
it a river. The vagueness of the notices 
in the early Greek writers probably arises 
from the circumstance that the Phoenicians 
got the trade with those parts into their 
hands even before the time of Homer, and 
held it until Carthage fell before the power 
of Rome (Sreapo, iii. cap. 2). Hellenic 
enterprise in that direction must have 
been exceptiopal and highly hazardous. 

$39 rq obvona pay Fy ‘ApyarOdrtos. 
It seems not unlikely that this story is 
derived by Herodotus from CHaron of 
Lampsacus, one of whose works was a 
weplxdous Tay éxrds ray ‘HpaxAcles orn- 
Aay (Suidas, sub 0. Xdpwy). According 
to this historian, the Hellenic population 
of Lampsacus came from Phoceea as a 
colony, under two twin-brothers, Phobus 
and Blepsus, Codridre by descent. And 
that the legend in the text should have 
grown up in the neighbourhood of Lam. 
psacus is rendered probable by the exist- 
ence in Mysia of a mountain named Ar- 
ganthonis (Steps. Byz. sub v.), 80 called, 


it was said, after one Arganthone, the wife 
of Rhesus. For the vagueness of the ac- 
counts of Tartessus, see the last note. 

540 wdyra. Hermann and Bekker alter 
the text to ra wdyra, which is certainly 
the proper expression if the author meant 
to say that Arganthonius lived “in the 
whole’ 120 years. But the text, as it 
stands, means that he lived ‘‘the whole 
of” that time, i. e. ‘“‘ not less than” 120 
years. The long life of the Tartessians 
was proverbial. ANACREON (ap. Sirabon. 
iti. cap. 2) says: éyd & oft’ by Auadr- 
Olns BovAoluny xépas, oft’ Eryn weyrh- 
xovrd re xaxatrdy Taprnccet Baci- 
Aevoas. Strabo himself considers that the 
being long-lived was ascribed to them as a 
part of their notorious ev3aiuorla, which is 
not unlikely. See the notes on iii. 18, rr 
viv avrhy dyadiddvas, and iii. 23, és delxoon 
xal éxardy. 

541 roy M7dor. It is not necessary to 
consider that any particular sovereign is 
here alluded to. ‘‘ The Mede” is nothing 
more than ‘the Median power,” so that 
the real transaction may be referred to a 
handred years before the reign of Cyrus 
just as well as to that time. Wesseli 
and Larcher conjecture rdy Avddy, which 
would, perhaps, be more historically cor- 
rect; but in the local traditions which 
prevailed in the time of Herodotus it is 
likely that “‘the Mede” would generally 
be represented as the enemy of the Hel- 
lenic settlements on the coast. 
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xarées mepimpextéovres TH Sovdoctvy, &pacay “ Oérew Bovdrevoa- 

cba Huépny play, nat &reta wroxpucecOar ev © 5é BovdAevovrat 

aurol, amayayely éxeivoy éxéXevov THY oTpaTinY ato Tov TelyeEos.” 

6 8 “Apmaryos épm “ eidévar piv ed Ta exeivoe pédrovev Trovéety, 

Spws Se ode trapiva. BovrevoacOa.” dy d av 6° Aprayos amd 

Tov Telyeos amryaye THY oTpaTtinv, ot Pwxaees ey ToUTM KaTa- 
omdaaytes Tas Trevrexovrépous, eoOépwevos Téixva Kal yuvaixas Kal 

énvurha tavra, tps Sé cal ra ayddpata Ta ex THY ipoy, Kal TA 

Gra avabypata, ywpis § te yadxds 4 AiBos 4 ypady yy, ta be 

adXa wavra éobevres nal avrot éaBdvres errrdcov eri Xlou- tiv Se 
Daxalny épnwwleicay avdpav Exyov oi Ilépcat. Oi 5é Swxatées, 165 
drei te og Xlos ras vjaous Tas Oivotocas adeouévas obx éBod- The Chians 
Novro wveopevoros tradée"", Seysalvovres jer) at pev ewrroprop *0 them 
yéevovrat % Se abray vijcos droxdniaOy Tovrov elvexa, rpds Taira Enso 
ot DPwxastées éotédXovro és Kupvoy'’*> (év yap tH Kvpve etxocr nig jea- 
Erect mporepov tovTwv x Oeorporiov dvecricavro mods, TH They wil 
obvona tw’ Ararin ’ApyavOdvios 5é ryvixadra bn TereNeuTHKee’) Phoces, 
oredropevor Se él tyv Kipvoy'’, rp@ra xatramdevoavres és THV Persian | mt 
Poxainy xatepovevoay trav Iepcéwy tyv pvdraxyy, 7) eppoupee then direct 
trapadcEapévn trapa “Aprdryovu tiv romkuy peta 52, Os TovTO ade pea shai 
ébépyaoto, éroujcavro ioyupas Kardpas TH Wrodevropevp Ewurav 

ToU oTodXov mpos 5é ravTyct, Kal pvdpoy adnpeov Karerovracay 

Kal @pocay “ un Tpiv és Dwxainy HEev, rply fh Toy pvdpov Tovroyv 
avadinvas**” oredropévwy 5¢ adtav éri riv Kipvov, tarép npi- 


343 otn BobAovro dveouévoin: wedéey. varied in the early times. It is very 


The Chians and the Milesians, who were 
fast allies, had both made terms with the 
Persian power, and perhaps were not 
altogether guiltless of the ruin of Phocea, 
although at the time at which Herodotus 
was writing such an act would have been 
accounted infamous. But see note 512, 
above, and the first one on iv. 138. 

543 Dioporvus (v. 13) gives Calaris 
as the name of the city founded by the 
Phoceeans in Corsica, from which they 
were expelled by the Tyrrhenians. Ca- 
laris being really not in Corsica, but the 
principal town in Sardinia, this notice has 
given much trouble to the commentators, 
none of whom has hit on the true solution 
of the difficulty, viz. that the tradition 
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doubtful whether in Eastern Hellas any 
distinct notion of the bearings or relative 
magnitude of the two islands was pos- 
sessed till long after Herodotus. See the 
note on v. 106, vijcor Thy peylorny. 

544 dyagfva:r. The readings dyada- 
vive: and dyadiva: have been proposed. 
But neither these nor the ellipse of 
€evrd seems necessary. The Phoceean 
oath seems to have been “ that they would 
not return till they had found and pro- 
duced the mass of iron which they then 
threw into the sea.”” Horace’s proposed 
oath (Epod. xvi. 26) does not profess to 
be that of the Phoceeans, as is obvious 
from the way he continues it (vv. 
27—34). 


R 


More than 
half break 
their oath 

and return 
home. 


166 


The rest 


sail for Cor- 


122 


HERODOTUS 


geas Tov aoTav édaBe trofos Te Kai oleros THS TWOMOS Kab TOV 

nbéwv THis ywpns Yrevdopxwe dé yevopuevot, amrérdecov omrlow és 
4 a ra \ 2 A XN ¢ iA > 4 ? ~ 

Thy Poxainy: of & aitay ro dpxiov ebvracaoy, aepOévres éx TeV 


Oiwovecéwy Errrecov. *Errel re 5é és trav Kupvov azrixovro, olxeov 
KOWn peTa TaV MWpoTEpoy amiKopévwy én erea Tévre Kai ipa 
évidpvcavto: Kai wyov yap $1) Kal Epepov"* rovs mepiolxous drrav- 


sica and be- TAS, OTPATEVOVTAL GY ET AUTOS KO OYDY xpnoapevos Tupanvol 
cat Kapyndoviot, vnvot éxdrepos éEjxovray ot 5¢ Swxatées tr7- 
poocavres xat avtrol Ta Wola, éovTa apiOmoy é€jKovra, avriafoy 
és TO Japdavioy Kadeopevoy wédayos: ovppsoyovtewy bé TH vav- 
payin, Kabdyeln tis vlien toiot Swrasedat eyévero ai pev yap 
Teacepdxovra ods vies SsehOdpnoav, ai S28 elxoot ai mepieotcat 
hoay aypnoto amertpapatro yap Tovs éuBodous’ Katamo- 
aavres &é és rTnv Andadinv, avédaBov Ta Téxva Kab Tas yuvaixas, 
at Rhegium. ga) ryy GAAQY KTHOW Sony olai Te eyivovTo ai VHés ode yew Kai 

167 Gresra adévres riv Kupvov érdeov és “Pryrywov. Tov 8& diabOa- 
petséwy vey tos dvdpas, of re Kapyndovioe nai ot Tuponvot 
éXayov Te avTay TodkA@ Wreious’*, Kal Tovrous éEwywyovres 


come pi- 
rates. 


They are 
cried by 
the Tyr- 
rhenes and 
Carthagi- 
nians, 

and a small 
remnant 


takee refuge 


The ma- 
jority are 
stoned to 
death, for 
which 
divine ven- 
eance is 
inflicted on 
the Agyl- 
leans. 


KaTéXevoay. 


pera 5¢, "AyvAdaloiot wavta Ta TapiwvTa Tov 


xapov ev T@ ot Daxacées xatarevabévres éxéato eyiveto Sudarpo- 
ga’ nal Eumrnpa nat arowAnKra, Opoiws mpoBata nal wroluyia 
wail avOparroe’ ot Sé ‘AyuAnNaios és Aedovs Erewrov’* Bovdo- 
pevor axécacba tiv apyaprdda, n 5é¢ TIvOin odéas éxédeuce 
Trovéew Ta Kat vov ot ‘AyuAdaios Ere CrriTedéouce Kal yap évayi- 


foval®™” adi peyddws, kal dryava yupvuxoy cal imimixoy émictace. 


545 Byoy yap 3h nal Epepov. See notes 
537, 538, above. It will be remembered 
that by a settlement either in Sardinia or 
Corsica,—if even purely for commercial 
purposes, —they interfered with the Tyr- 
rhene and Carthaginian trade with Spain. 
See note 565, below. 

546 woAAG wAclovs. This expression 
would seem to mean that the prisoners 
taken by the allied force much exceeded 
in number the small remnant which fled 
to Rhegium. It is unnecessary to suppose 
a lacuna. 

517 éylvero 8idorpopa. This would be 
the result of the vengeance of the ~@dviwi 
Geal, angry at the blood which had been 
shed upon the earth. See MULLER, Ap- 


pendix to the Ediiton of the Eumenides, 
§§ 54—57. 

548 gs AcAgobs Exeuwov. The con- 
nexion of the Agyllmans (Ceerites) with 
Delphi appears from the fact, mentioned 
by Strano, that there was an ’AyvAAalay 
Kadovmevos Onoaupds there (v. cap. 2, p. 
356). They had great reputation, he says, 
among the Greeks both for their courage 
and for their justice, in abstaining from 

iracy. 

519 dvayl((ouvor. To this passage proba- 
bly is to be referred the gloss of Surpas, 
"Evayl(ew wap’ ‘Hpodérpe xods péperv. 
The proper form of propitiating the dead 
was by libations (Sopn. Elect. 406). It 
may be observed that there were hot mine- 
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wat obrot wey Tov DPwxatkwy rowiTw popw Sveypnaavro’ ot Se 
avrov és 76 Pryyvov xaraduyovres, évOcirev éppewpevoe éxtncavto The sur- 

P . ~ ; ; ; eae vivors build 
Tok yns tTHS Owatpins Ttavrny, Fris viv ‘TO xaréeras*™: Velia, and 
w \ y \ 2 \ / , 561 .° ._ dedicate a 
Exrucay 6€ ravrny, mpos avdpes TTocedwvinren palovres*™ w&s Tov faue to 
Kipvov ode 4 TIv0in Eypnoe xtloas fpwv eévra, adX od rh a : 
Vijcov. 

Saxains pév vv wépe ris ev Iavly obras Erye. trapamrjow 168 
Sé tovrows nal Trice éerrolncar érel re ydp chewy elre yopuatt ee 
7d telyos “Aptayos, éoBavres mdyvres és td toia olyovro mhé- for, ind 
ovtes em) Tis Opnixins, cai évOatra exricay troduy “ABSnpa tiv “2 
arporepos tovrwy Kravopévios Tyunowos xrloas, ove dtravnro, 
arr’ bro Opnixwr eFeracGels tiyuds viv ors Tylwv tov ev’ ABE)- 
potat &s Hpws Exes 

Odroe pév vey "Iavov podvot, rav Sovroctvny ote dveyopevor, 169 


é£édsrrov tas wratpldas’ of & adrot “Iwves, wA}Y Mirnclov, da hy pane 

pedyns sev amtxéato ‘Aprrdy@ xatdtrep oi éxdurrovres, nal dvdpes sfter a 

éyévovro dyaot mept ris éewutod Exactos "” payopevot, écow- ately. nb? 
mit. 


ral springs in the neighbourhood of Cere 
(STRABO, v. cap. 2), and also a grove 
sacred to Silvanus (Virei1, dn. viii. 
597); all the usual accompaniments, there- 
fore, of a ritual analogous to that of Am- 
phiaraus, Trophonius, Asclepius, and Fau- 
nus. See note 163, above. 

560 $ris yuw ‘TéAn wadrdéera. The city 
in question is Elea, the native place of 
Parmenides and Zeno, on the coast of 
Italy, about twenty miles sonth of Psestum. 
The form of the name which appears on the 
coins is TEAH or FEAIA,—from the latter 
of which, the initial letter being the di- 
gamma, the Latin name Velia is directly 
derived. The name is undoubtedly de- 
rived from its proximity to the Perestine 
marshes (¢An), just as the name Velitre 
was from the proximity of that town to 
the Pomptine swam 

56) apds dvdpds Mov eSavehrew paddrres. 
Cyrnus, the hero, was a mythical person- 
age connected with the conjoint worship 
of Poseidon and Demeter. He was an 
Argive in the time of Inachus, who sailed 
to the Carian Chersonese, and there built 
a city called after his own name. Triopas 
(see note 587) came thither afterwards 
to be purified from a murder he had com- 
mitted (Diop. Src. v. 60, 61). Now, 


while Poseidonia, as its name imports, 
had for its tutelary deity Poseidon, Elea 
was famous for its worship of Demeter, in- 
somuch that the Romans anciently always 
fetched their priestesses of this goddess 
either from that city or Naples (Cicero, 
pro Balbo, § 24). Moreover, Poseidonia 
was a colony from Sybaris, which had a 
mixed population of Acheans and Troeze- 
nians, the former predominating (ARt- 
stor. Polit. v. p. 1303). The establish- 
ment of the fane of Cyrnus, therefore, by 
the counsel of a Poseidonian, was probably 
the sealing of a compact between the two 
neighbouring towns, which possessed com- 
mon religious traditions and common 
blood, and had common enemies in the 
Etrascans. See notes 63 and 231, above. It 
may be remarked, that an account given 
by Scymnus Chius that Neapolis was 
founded by Cumeans and Phoceans har- 
monizes very well with the statement of 
Strabo that it was a colony of the former, 
if we understand that the Phoceans he 
speaks of are really those of Velia,— 
and in its turn explains Cicero, in the 
passage above cited, coupling Neapolis 
and Velia together. 

563 wepl ris éwurod exacros. 
609, above. 


See note 
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563 ra ériracodueva éwerdédcovy. See 
the note on iv. 138, 4cay 3¢ obror. 

564 gudAcyopdvov ov8ty favor és +d 
Tlaxiéviov. The Panionium appears to 
have been the ordinary place of meeting 
long afterwards. (See vi. 7, és Tiax:anov.) 
It will be remembered that, before the 
arrival of Harpagus, the Prienians had 
been made slaves of (§ 161). If, therefore, 
the following story belongs to the same 
historical account, Bias cannot have been 
at the congress in the character of a dele- 
gate from Priene,—but only in a private 
capacity. 

865 ¢@s ZapSé. There was excellent 
policy in this recommendation; for the 
resources of the island were one of the 
most important elements of the power of 
Carthage (see note on v. 106, vijcov thy 
peylorny). A footing once obtained there, 
the commerce with the interior of Africa 
and that with Spain might have been in a 
great measure transferred from the Phoeni- 
cian to the Hellenic race, through Cyrene 
in the one case, and Massilia in the other. 
The fear of this no doubt stinaulated the at- 
tack on the Phoceean settlement in Corsica 


(§ 166); for from Corsica a formidable attack 
might easily have been made on Sardinia. 
Bias’s project seems to have been enter- 
tained afterwards by Aristagoras (v. 124). 

568 déyros Soimixos. It is singular that 
Herodotus, having mentioned Thales twice 
before as a well-known character, should 
now, for the first time, give his description 
and descent. It is possible that this para- 
graph belongs to an early draft of the 
work, in which those two passages did not 
exist. Or it may be that here Herodotus is 
closely following an earlier written autho- 
rity, in which Thales was introduced to notice 
asin the text. It is also remarkable that a 
Milesian should take part in the congress, 
as Miletus had made a peace with Cyrus. 
(See above, note 481.) But perhaps Thales, 
who had been in the Lydian camp at the 
beginning of the war (§ 75), was per- 
sonally compromised, and, like Bias, pre- 
sent only as a private person at the con- 
gress. Or the advice may have been given 
even before the outbreak of the war. 

567 +d 82 elva: dv Téy. See note on vi. 
7; and on vi. 8, Tle. 
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568 undty Focov. These two words 
appear to be a conjunction of two diverse 
readings taken up into the text, viz. unde 
voul(erOa: and hacoy voul(ecba:. Either 
the one or the other of these will give an 
appropriate sense, “but that the rest 
should not even be looked upon as in- 
habited cities, just as would be if they 
were demes;” or, ‘‘ should be less re- 
garded as inhabited cities,” &c. It should 
be remembered, that into the notion of a 
wédts always entered that of self-govern- 
ment, in foreign relations as well as in 
domestic. By absolutely delegating the 
former of these, each member of the con- 
federacy would become a mere parish. 

$69 xa) “Iwvas wal AioAdas. See above, 
note 476 ; and below, 593. See also note 
on iv. 138, Foray 82 odor. 

570 Miyw re xarhxoo:. This must be 
taken as merely resting upon tradition, 
and not having the certainty of history. 
See the distinction drawn by Herodotus 
himself between the stories of Minos and 
others of the olden time, and genuine his- 
tory (iii. 122). The most ancient authen- 
tic naval ment took place 260 years 
before the end of the Peloponnesian war 
(Tuvcyp. i. 18). 

571 xareduevos Adveyes. Pnrivip of 
Theangela, in an especial treatise on the 
relation between the Carians and Lele- 
gians, considered the latter as standing in 
the same relation to the former as the 
Helots to the Lacedsemonians, or the 


Penestze to the Thessalians (ap. Athen. vi. 
p. 271). Both Carians and Lelegians ap- 
pear as equals in the Trojan army (liad 
x. 428), and the latter have the epithet 
gtAowrdAeuo: applied to them (xxi. 86) ; 
but the Villoison Schol. says that they are 
the inhabitants of a Pedasus in Mount 
Ida, mentioned Jitad xx. 92. 96. 

572 gcoy... uaxpéraroy. The preposition 
is used in a similar phrase, ii. 34, éw’ Scoy 
faxpéraroy, and iv. 16. 192, dcov éxl pa- 
xpéraroy. 

573 Are 3é. One MS has &re 34, an- 
other Gre 3¢ 84, which Gaisford adopts. 

474 Aoymsdrarov. Srers. Byz. (v. 
Kapla) has the variation Soxiértaroy. 

575 wal ops rpitda eteuphuara dyévero. 
This seems to have been an inference (and 
a reasonable one) from the appearance of 
the armour found in the tombs of the 
Carians, whose remaims were removed 
from the whole of Delos in the sixth year 
of the Peloponnesian war. This armour 
was identical with that used by the conti- 
nental Carians (THucyrp. i. 8). Delos 
had been similarly purified, as much of it 
as was within sight of the temple, by 
Pisistratus (above, § 64), s0 that no argu- 
ment can be drawn as to the date of the 
composition of this passage. The greater 
part of the islands of the A°gean were in- 
habited by ‘Carians and Phoenicians,” 
pirates by profession, before the seas were 
swept clear by Minos (Taucyp. i. 8). 
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$76 nal ofr és thy Hreipow abxlxovro. 
This would be a natural way of looking at 
the matter for the Cretans, if we suppose 
the islands and the main to have been 
originally covered with a Lelegian popu- 
lation, which in the former was exter- 
minated by Dorian and Ionian invaders. 
If in the latter, it was overlaid by, and 
absorbed into, a Carian population (a 
kindred race to the Mysians and Lydiang), 
the native legends of the Carians on the 
main would, as naturally, represent them 
to be autochthonous. 

577 Acds Kaplov ipby dpyaiov. This Zeus 
Carius must not be confounded with the 
Zevs Yrpdrios who was worshipped by the 
Carians alone (see note on v. 119). He 
belongs to an entirely distinct religious 
system, and is substantially identical with 
the Poseidon of Mantinea (PAusANiAs, 
viii. 10. 4), with the Poseidon or Erech- 
theus associated with Athene Polias 


at Athens, with 7yiopes (see note 587), 
and with the primseval deity worshipped 
in the earliest times on the acropolis 
at Megara. (See the note on the family 
worship of Isagoras, v. 66, and that on 
the native legendary accounts of the 
early population of the Megarid, v. 76.) 
His native name seems to have been 
Ogos. Possibly he is the Poseidon men- 
tioned by Tazopurastus (ap. Athen. ii. 
p. 42), whose temple stood by a river in 
Caria, the quality of whose water had 
been changed by volcanic action,—or, as 
Theophrastus expresses it, by thunderbolts 
entering the ground in its neigh}ourhood. 

53 evSévres Ta SxAa. It may be pre- 
sumed from this custom that the rdrpios 
Geds of the Caunians was a war-god. 
Traces of something very similar appear 
in a old Westphalian saw, given by Grimm 
(Deutsche Mythologie, p. 211), in which 
Ermin, the Teutonic Mars, is invoked to 
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‘‘ rouse himself and let his fifes and drums 
sound; for that the emperor” (probably 
Charlemagne) ‘is coming to hang him 
up.” One may be inclined to conjecture 
that the Caunians were a comparatively 
pure remnant of the race which in Caria 
had amalgamated with the Leleges, and 
adopted their worship, — although even 
there, at Labranda, there was a purely 
martial deity. See v. 119. 

579 jBnddy. This phrase occurs again 
in vi. 21, where see the note. 

580 udxps otpwr Tay Kaduviicoy. See 
note 585. 

581 rhy yap Kpfrny ... BdpBapor. From 
this expression it may be inferred that the 
Cretan véuima (whatever they were), which 
prevailed among the Lycians, were such as 
existed in that island antecedently to the 
great influx of Hellenes into it. See the 
sketch of the fortunes of Crete, apparently 
resting on Delphic traditions (vii. 169— 
171). 

5383 ray Elpoans wal8wr. It will be 
observed that this is a different legend 
from that in the Iliad (vi. 199). There 

on is made a son of Bellerophon 
and the daughter of the Lycian king; 
here he is a Cretan, son of Zeus and Eu- 
ropa; and in a third account (Erpoxus 


ap. Strabon. xiv. c. i. p. 165) be comes 
not to Lycia, but to Miletus. 

593 ds iv Thy MiAudda. Probably the 
name MiAvés is significant: otherwise one 
can hardly conceive a country called by 
that name while its inhabitants went by 
that of Solymi. It seems likely that there 
is some etymological connexion, yet to be 
defined, between the words MiAuvds and 
Tepularas. 

584 rdére SddAupor exaddovro. HOMER 
makes Bellerophon, when sent to Lycia, 
engage ZoAdpois xvdadluoos (Iliad, vi. 
185), and some have thought that these 
Solymi were the “‘ ancient Lycians,” whose 
language has been recently recovered. 
This can hardly be the case unless the 
Tepplras and XdéAuyos are identical. 

585 Tepuldas. The researches of Fxx- 
Lowes in Lycia have pretty well esta- 
blished the following points with regard 
to the Tremile or Termile, whom he 
considers as the “ ancient Lycians,” exter- 
Minated by Harpagus. 

1. They are characterised by inscriptions 
in a distinct language, which appears to 
be of the Indo-Germanic family, but con- 
tains some Semitic words taken in ab ex- 
tra. This may arise from intercourse with 
Phoenicia. 


They name 
themselves 
after their 
mothers. 
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2. In these inscriptions the parties are 
invariably named after their mothers, 
not after their fathers. 

3. On the coins, with inscriptions in 
this language, appear the Triquetra (a 
triangle formed of three human legs—like 
the device of the Isle of Man, and that 
which appears on some Sicilian coins), the 
Asiatic Sphinx, Bellerophon, Pegasus, and 
Pan. 
4. There is s peculiar kind of pointed 
arch in the rock tombs; and on the bas- 
reliefs the legends of Sarpedon, Glaucus, 
and Europa, are common ; also the figures 
of a lion and a bull. 

Fellowes considers the country to have 
consisted of a northern and southern divi- 
sion, the metropolis of the former being, 
in old Lycian Troouneme, in Greek Toe ; 
that of the latter, in old Lycian perhaps 
Kopalle perhaps Arina, but in Greek 
Xanthuse. Other Lycian towns are Pin- 
ara, Méré (Gr. Myra), Gaéaga (Gr. 
Gage), Trabala, Ereclé, and Pedassis. 
Traces of Lycians are also found in the 
tombs of those cities which the Greeks 
called Calynda, Telmessus, Massicytus, 
Antiphellus, Limyra, and Cadyanda, all 
lying within the district cut off by the 
range of Taurus running east and west. 

56 xq) GAAot. Possibly there is a refer- 
ence here to Halicarnassus. See above, 
§ 144. 

587 AaxeSaiyorlwy Eroiwxo: Kyl(8:i00. This 
colony was probably founded before the 
Heraclide invasion, while the Laconian 
territory was filled with an Acheo-Mi- 
nyzean population (see note on v. 72), and 
on this supposition Herodotus’s statement 
is reconcileable with the local traditions 
of the Cnidians, who considered Triopas 
as their founder (Pausan. x. 11.1). Trio- 
pas undoubtedly belongs to the religious 


syetem which prevailed in the Peloponnese 
antecedently to the Heraclide invasion. 
His son Pelasgus was the reputed founder 
of the temple of Demeter Pelasgis at 
Argos (PAusAN. ii. 22. 1). His daughter 
Messene, marrying a younger son of Lelex, 
king of Laconia, colonized and gave her 
name to Messenia (Pavusan. iv. 1. 1), and 
the orgies of the neydAa: Gea) were brought 
from Eleusis to the newly-occupied terri- 
tory in her time, although afterwards 
much extended by Lycus the son of Pan- 
dion (Pausan. iv. 1. 5). Under these 
circumstances the Apollo of the Triopian 
temple would be nearly identical with 
the Achean deity worshipped at Thornax, 
and at Amyciee (see note 236). The coins 
of Cnidus bear the impress of Aphrodite, 
Apollo, Dionysus, Athene, and Poseidon ; 
with which last undoubtedly Triopas has 
much affinity. See the myths relative to 
him given (sd voce) in Smith’s Dictionary 
of Biography and Mythology, and the de- 
scription of the offering of the Cnidians in 
note 492. 

688 ris yopns.... 7d 3h Tpidmory xa- 
Adera:z. “ Their domain looking seaward, 
and commencing from the Bubassian 
peninsula, that which goes by the name 
Triopium.” I have transposed the clauses 
of the sentence. In the MSS which 
Gaisford follows, the words 1d 3) Tp. x. 
come between xévroy and dpypuérns, allow- 
ing of no adequate sense. In the penin- 
sula in question there was a réuevos of 
Artemis (called in Egyptian Bubasti, ii. 
137. 156), possibly for the behoof of 
Egyptianized Greeks who traded to Cni- 
dus, just as there was a temple at Nau- 
cratis, at which tbe Cnidians sacrificed 
(ii. 178). Droporus gives the legend by 
which the Greeks connected this Par. 
thenos, as he calls her, with the Triopian 
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Errewirov és Aedhovs Oeorporrous érepnoopévous 76 ayvtifoov x Se 
ITvOim edu, ds avrot Kvibvor Néyovat, ypa ev tpiysérpy trove Téde 

"loOpdy 8t uh wupyodre, uh® dptocere 

Zeds ydp x UOnxe vijcoy, cf x eéBotrAero. 


I. 174, 175. 


Kvibwi pev, tadra ris Ivins ypnodons, tod re dpiypatos érav- 
cavro nal ‘Aprrayp éruvre oly Te oTpaT@ apaynrl aheas avTods 
maptsoocay. “Hoav Sé IIndacées *™ oixotwres trrép ‘AdXixapynoood 175 
pecoyasay Tolot Sews TL péArOL averriTHdEeoy EcedOat, auToiai Te ane t ae: 
Kal toiot Treptolxoict, 1 Lepein THS AOnvalns meryova péyav lover Halicarnas- 
tps ode ahs pire od acai eSpav a maken 
strong re- 
T€ avrécoyoy ypovoy ‘Aprrayy Kai Tpiyyata Tapécyov WeloTa, sistance. 
bpos teeyloavres TH odvopa dare Abn. 


Apollo (v. 63). It seems therefore scarcely 
dou , that the same peninsula which 
the Cnidians called Triopium, the naviga- 
tors, whose home was in Egypt, would 
call the Bubassian insula; and it be- 
comes highly probable, under such cir- 
cumstances, that Cnidus furnished one 
instance among many of the intercourse 
of Acheeans and Egyptians, at least for 
the purposes of commerce, in very early 
times. See the note on ii. 154. It should 
be however remarked, that BufSaccins is 
a conjectural emendation of Voss’s (by 
the help of a passage in Pomponivus 
Meta, i. 16), all the MSS having Bu- 
Breolas. 

389 givero. This is the conjectural 
emendation of Bekker, the MSS having 
the aorist ¢yévero. It is equivalent to 
Eperr yevhorerGas. 

59¢ Joay 8 Iindacdes. This phrase 


VOL. I. 


seems to indicate that, at the time Hero- 
dotus was writing, a town If3aca no 
longer existed. These Pedasians were 
originally, according to some accounts, 
Leleges from Ida (see note on viii. 87, 
dv3pav re Kadurdéwy). SrRaso says that 
in his time the region was called Pedasis, 
but that there were no traces of the town. 
Possibly when Miletus was taken (vi. 20), 
and the land round about it given to the 
Pedaseans, Pedasa was razed to the ground. 
Strabo ks of traces of Leleges remain- 
ing at Mi , a8 well as throughout 
Caria (rdpo: xal épvpara xa Txvy Karot- 
nay Selxvvrat, xiii. c. 1, p. 128). The 
remains at Miletus are perhaps due to 
the occupation mentioned by Herodotus 
(vi. 20). 

592 sols agi Touro éyévero. See note 


on viii. 104, dis 48n éyévero. 


130 HERODOTUS 
176 = TIndacées ply vv ypovy eEaipéPnoav. Avni 52, as é& 76 


Onetinate, FdvOtov mediov Hrace'™ 6 “Aprayos Tov otparov, vrrekiovres Kat 
Xanthus t ? \ 2 Rog g 6é 
in Lycia. M@XOMev0L OAbyos pds ToANOUS apeTas arrE levuvro éaowbévres 


8¢ xai xareidnOévres és to doru, cuvnpducay és Tiy axpoTromy Tas 
Te yuvaixas Kat Ta Téxva nal ta yphpara Kal Tovs oiKxéras, Kal 
Greta wirippay Tiy axpoToky Tacay tavrny KalecOar Tabra Se 
moujoavtes Kat cuvopocavres Spxous Sewods, trefeNOovres anr- 
EOavov travtes RdvOv. payopevor’ trav be viv Auxiwv papyévov 
Havblov elyas, of trodXol, Asp GySonovra toriéwy, eit émrjdvdes" 
ai Se dyS@xovra icrias abras Ervyoy rnvixadra éxdynpkovea, nar 
ore repteyévovtro: Thy pev dy) BavOov obtws gaye 6” Aprrayos” 
mapaTrAnolas S¢ xat riv Kaivoy goye. xai yap ot Kavvit rovs 
177 <Avxlovs éuipjoayvtro tA mew. Ta pay vov Kdtw ris ’Acins 
wef hn” Aprrayos avdotata émolee, Ta Sé dvw aris avtos Kipos, tray 
Upper Asia. 26,00 xaraatpeddpevos Kal oddév Twrapiels. Ta wey vuv abrov wéw 
Tapncope Ta 5 of Taptoye Tovoy Te TrEioTOY Kal akiaTryryNnTo- 

TATE EOTL, TOUTWY ETLLYHTOpAL 
178 Kipos' érel re td wdvra tis Trelpov troxeipia érroujoaro, 
Babylon, its Agguplowss émeribero. ris 58 "Acovpins dott Ta py Kov Kar 
Gra toMopara peyadda Todrd, TO S€ Gvopacrétatroy Kal toyu- 


“Aprayos. 


592 hs és +d HdvOtoy wedloy FrAace. It 
will be observed that Herodotus is entirely 
silent as to the subjugation of the northern 
division of Lycia (see note 585), and also 
does not mention any of the many towns 
in the country, other than Xanthus and 
Patara, with which there was the most 
habitual commercial intercourse on the 
part of the Greeks. For a possible reason 
of the fragmentary account given of the 
campaign in Caria, Caunia, and Lycia, see 
the next note. 

593 shy pty 8h HdyBov ofrws toxe 4 
In the monument discovered 
by Fex.towss (a model of which is in the 
British Museum), which is supposed to 
represent the capture of Xanthus, it has 
been remarked that the costume both of 
the besiegers and defenders is the same, 
and is the ordinary Greek armour. Per- 
haps this may arise from the circumstance 
of the monument having been executed 
long after the event it commemorates,— 
Leake and Head conjecture 150 years ;— 
but on the other hand it may have been 
by a force levied in Ionia and olis, under 


Persian command (see § 171, init.), that 
Xanthus was reduced, without Asiatic 
troops being employed in that part of the 
operations. And this may furnish a clue 
to the very strange fact noticed in the last 
note. Herodotus apparently has only Hel- 
lenic traditions to follow: and the Hellenic 
forces employed by Harpagus may have 
acted only against the particular places he 
mentions. Of what was done by the other 
corps of the grand army they would be 
ignorant; and therefore no memory of the 
transactions would be preserved. And also, 
as becoming early incorporated among the 
Persian auxiliaries, the circumstances of 
their own subjugation would die away in 
their recollections, and thus produce the 
similar omission noticed in the note 476. 
It may be also doubted whether, in some 
important instances, the vassalage of the 
Ionians and olians to the Persian king 
was altogether involuntary. See the note 
on iv. 138, Foay 3é otro. 

59$ Kipos. 8, V, 5, and d here resume 
the thread of the history (see note 468) 
with the words Kipos 3¢, 


CLIO. I. 176—179. 131 


poratoy nal va ode Nivov avaordrov yevopévns ra Bacidnia 
Kateotnhxee Fv BaBvrov™, dodca rovavryn 59 Tu" Tons Kéetas ev 

medio peyare, péyabos dotoca pérwrrov Exactov elxoce Kal éxatov 

aradlwy, dovons tetpayovou’ otros orddiot rhs mepwodou Tis 

mods yivoyrat ouvdravtes oyS@xovra Kal Terpaxdcto TO péy 

vuy péyabos tocovToy éott Tov aareos Tod BaBudwviov. éxe- 
xoopnro *** de ws ovdey EXO TodMopa TaOY Huis Dywer rddpos pey 

apata pw Babéa te nad edpéa xal mrén Bdaros Twepée perd Se, 

Tetyos TevryKovTa ev Tyyéwv Bacirnlov doy 7rd edpos, tyros 88, 
Sunxoclov mryéwy (6 5& Bactrrios mizyus tot perplou orl 

arixeos pélov tpiot Saxtirovoe’*”) Aet 84 we mpds tovToos ere 179 
dpdoat, iva re ex ris Tadpou 7 yh avarcipoOn nad Td Tetyos Syriva building ‘hs 
Tpéroy Epyacro. dpvocovtes Gua tiv tddpov érdivOevov viv yy VA 

Thy €x Tod Gpiypatos éxpepopevny, Edxvoavres 5é wriwOous"™ ixa- 
vas @mrmoay avtas dv Kapivoior pera Se, rédpate ypewpevor 
aoddarte Oepuh, nat Sua tpinxovra Sdpov mdivOov tapcovs Kadd- 
pov SvacroBdlovres’”, expay mpara pev rhs tdppov Ta yxelrea, 


Use of 
asphalt for 
mortar; 


95 Zy BaBvAdéy. Herodotus speaks of 
this city in the past tense, a form of speech 
appropriate to an extremely altered condi- 
tion. Compare 4c ay 82 Mydarées above, 
§ 175, and Taucypipss, i. 10: Sr: pev 
Mucijva: puxpdy Fy, (Mycens having at 
the time he wrote been dismantled by 
the Argives.) So, below, the expression 
éxexdcunro,and § 180, rerelxiorro is used. 

596 dxexdounro. Here again the tense 
used is such as to imply that the state of 
things described no longer existed. The 
dimensions assigned by Herodotus, if re- 
duced to English measures, give in round 
numbers for the periphery of the rampart 
55 miles, 340 feet for the height, and 
85 feet for the thickness of the walls. 
Some idea may be formed of the mag- 
nitude of the work by conceiving a via- 
duct for five or six lines of railway 
of the height of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
carried from the Shoreditch to the Cam- 
bridge Station of the Eastern Counties 
Railway. Supposing the wall to be at the 
summit only half the thickness of the base, 
the mere laying of the bricks above the 
level of the ditch would, at an extremely 
favourable computation, have employed 
the incessant labour of 178,000 men for 
eleven months, This does not include 
those naps toa ta in excavating the earth, 
making bricks, preparing the mortar, 


s 2 


overlooking the task-work, or any other 
service whatever. 

5897 ud(ww rpc) SaxrbAoc:. There is 
a good deal of difficulty in understanding 
this notice if we sup the 8dervAo: to 
be each the twenty-fourth part of the 
common wixus, which would be the ob- 
vious way of taking the passage. Borckn 
(Metrologische Untersuchungen, pp. 212, 
segq.) has shown very satisfactorily that 
the BaciAflos xiixus stood to the common 
one in the relation of the cube-root of 3 
to the cube-root of 2. He estimates the 
former at 234°654975 Paris lines (= 
20°8397 inches), and the latter at 204°99 
lines. Now, if the ‘three dactyls” be 
common ones, the addition of them to 
the common cubit will give only 230°615 
lines, which is 4°04 lines too little. If, 
however, they are royal ones, their addi- 
tion will make the royal cubit 234.322 
lines, which is only #4, of a line too 
small, quite an inconsiderable quantity in 
practice, being about the 4 of an inch. 
For a reason why the royal wijxus should 
have been tacitly adopted, see note on ii. 
168. It was nearly coincident with the 
Egyptian and the Samian, i.e. with the 
measure familiar to merchants. 

898 §xxtcayres wAlyOous. See below, 
ii. 186, wAlyOous efpucay. 

599 rapgods Kardyew SiacroBd(orres, 

+} 


182 HERODOTUS 


Sevrena Sé avrd 1d Tetyos Tov avroy Tporroy émdvw Se Toi 
relyeos Tapa ra éxyara, oixnpara povvoxwra™ Bexpay Terpap- 
peéva és GANnAa’ 10 pécov Se TeV oixnudrov Eduvrov TeOpliray 
mepledacw. murat dé éverract répie tov relyeos éxaroy, yadneat 
mwacat, nab oraOpol te nab iripbupa @oavres. gor, Se GdAAq 
wodss amtyoura éxT@ jyepéwy Oddy ard BaBudavos*” “Is otvopa 
aury aa dot) rorapos ov péyas’ “Is xal Te woTay@ 76 obvoma’ 
da Bdrret 52 obras és rov Evppyrny worapyov rd péeOpov. obros 


whence pro- dy 6 “Ig wrorauds dua te Ware OpouSovs aapdrrov avab.bot 


180 
The city is 
divided by 
the Eu- 
phrates. 


wondrous: evOev ) dadanros és rd €v BaBudave retyos exoplcOn. 
Tereiyratro™ pév vey } BaBvdayv rpdrp tomes. Ere Se Svo 
ddpoca™ rijs wrddMoy Th yap pécov adris woTapos Siépyes, TP 
otpoyd dors Ethoryrns. pées be e& “Apuevioy dav péyas xal 
Babds wal rayus: Flee Se obros és ry ‘EpvOpny Oddaccay, 10 
ay 5) Tetyos éxdrepoy Tos ayxevas és Tov TroTapoV EArjNATAL 
76 6€ amo Tovrou [aé érixaysrai] Tapa yetdos éxdtepoy Tod TeTa- 
Bad aipaciwy wALOwy Grréev wapateive. Oo 5 Gotu avto, doy 


‘‘interposing layers of wattled reeds.” 
According to RENNELL, modern travellers 
find a layer of this description ‘‘ at every 
sixth, seventh, or eighth oourse in Aggar- 
kuf, apparently a Babylonish building; 
and M. Beauchamp found them at every 
course in some of the buildings in Baby- 
lon.” ee of Herodotus, p. 353.) 
Ricu (Memoir on Babylon) confirms this 
statement. The walls of Sais are built 
in @ similar manner. See WILKINSON, 
quoted in note on ii. 169. 
608 olefhpara pouréxeAa. These appear 
to be a mere covered way along the sum- 
mit of the wall, on each side of it, some- 
thing like what is seen in the streets of 
Bern, and in parts of Chester. One great 
advantage would be the ahade which it 
furnished to foot-passengers. It does not 


seem necessary 

éAaow, ‘room to turn s quadriga,” the 
sense “room for a quadriga to drive 
round the walls’ being as appropriate. 
StraBo’s account is, that there is- good 
room to pass: és réépimwa dvayriodpopewy 
aAAfAors pedles (xvi. c. i. p. 335). 

60) dure suc bddy a BaBvAgvos. 
If these be reckoned as caravan journeys 
of sixteen miles a day, the site of Babylon 
may be very fairly determined. in 
She ruin now called the tower of Belus 


to tranalate reOpiaxy wepi- be 


for the centre of the city, its latitude is 
32° 31’ n.; and 128 geographical miles 
above, reckoning along the bank of the 
Euphrates, is a town called Hit, near 
which are some bituminous fountains. 
These are no doubt the zorayds od péyas, 
and Hit the “Is of Herodotus. (RENNELL, 
Geography of Herodotus, p. 350.) 

603 reralyigro. See note 595 and 


596. 

oats ea. This is probably the 
Greek form of the Chaldaic word which 
signified a division. The root is appa- 
rently the same as that of the word 
Pharisee, and of the expressions upharsin 
and peres in DANIEL (v. 26, 28). 

604 ¢tfez, Schaefer writes this word, 
which is a present tense, ¢fie7. 
Schweighauser rightly exgues that it must 
ed as derived from the full form 
¢fc:ée:, not by the contraction of the two 
last syllables into one, which would be 
alien from the genius of the Ionic dia- 
lect, but by the elision of the penultimate 
syllable for the sake of eupbony. This 
proceeding would be analogous to the 
derivation of alréo, éfyéo, poBda:, spobv- 
péas, ‘HpaxAdos, from airdeo, dyydeo, 
poBdea:, wpoduuéen:, ‘HpaxAdses. See 
also notes 138 and 314, ahove. 


CLIO. I. 180, 181. 133 


wAjpes oixtéow tpipopwy Te nai terpwpoparv™, cararéryntas 

Tas ddovs iMeias, rds Te dAdas wal Tas érixapalas Tas emi Tov 
arorapmov éxotcas. xara Sn ov éxdorny dddy ey TH aipaciy TH 

wapa Tov worapoyv wurldes érfoay ™, Seas rep ai Nadpas Tocavras 

apOpor joay & nal abras ydd«eas, dépoveas xat aval és avrov 

Tov wotramov. Tovro pey ) to Tetyos OwpnE oti? Erepov S¢ 181 
Ecwley reixos mepibei, ob rod tép dobertcrepov Tov érépoy neh | 
telyeos orewérepow 54. dy Sa pdpoet éxaréow “" ripe médsos late ctifice 
rerelyato dy peow ey TH Hey TA BacidHia™, aepiPorw peyadp lee ; 
Te xat ioyupe dy b¢ rH érépy, Atos Bydov tpov yadxorvnor, lace; in the 
wal és éue rovro érs doy *”, S00 oradlwy mdvrn, doy Terpdryevov. d& temple of 
péow 52 tod ipod mupyos orepeds oixodopnras, otadlov cab 7d remains. 
pjecos Kal To edpos’ Kai él rovT@ Te Wipy Aros wipyos émsPéE- Its dimen- 
Bnyxe xal Erepos pdda dri robre, péxpes 08 dere mipyav dvd °° 
Baais Sé és avrovs éfwbev xixde trept mavras Tovs Trupyaus Exouca, description, 
aerolyras pecoovrs 5é nov THs avaBSdaws éote KaTaryery7} Te Kal 

Gino. aumavoripiot, dy Toio. wati~ovres dystravovrat of ava- 


605 rpiwpédey Te xal Terpepépwy. The 
MSS have rpwpdépary, which is probably 
a mere mistake. Dionysius (Art. Rhet. 
i. 3) seems to have found xerrwpdépwr 
wal étepépwr, which is more likely to 
have been from a variation in the MS 
which he used, than from a slip of the 
memory. See note 352. 

6 éricay. The manuscript 8 has 
dorhxecay. 

er dy 32 ddpcel éxarépy. 8, V, b,d 
leave out what follows to the 
of § 184. It is very remarkable that 
Srrapo speaks of the walls of Babylon 
and of the hanging garden as if they 
atili existed, though he does not po- 
sitively say so. But of the temple of 
tie eat he calls BhAov tddos) he 
expressly says it was in ruins, having 
been destroyed, according to report, by 
Xerxes (see note 631). Alexander, he 
adds, wished to restore it, but was pre- 
vented by the magnitude of the works; 
for the clearing away of the rubbish em- 
ployed 10,000 men, and just afterwards 
the king died, and hig successors thought 

ing more of the matter (xvi. c. i. 

p. 336). See note 610. 

608 dey ra Baciwrhla. The MS F has 
eley td 8. Gronovius reads from con- 
jecture dy rG@ py +a B., which is ap- 


proved by Bekker. Another conjectural 
change enti pay dvi. B. But there 
appears to an intentional opposition 
between the palace “‘ which had existed ” 
end the temple of Bel which was “re- 
maining to the author’s time.” See, 
however, the last note. 

609 ptesrioss be vray ad esas 
pose use wepiBdry Te 
xal loxup@, and to read rereiyurro dy 
pécy, wepiBdrAy peydry re xal loxup¢, 
dv rq few Th Bacwrfila, dv 38 rE fa fly 
K.T.A. 

610 xa) ds end rotro &: éév. It is to me 
doubtful whether this is the assertion of 
Herodotus @s an eye-witness. See the 
pasaage from Strano, quoted in note 
607. Strabo’s account of the original 
dimensions of the tomb (which he says 
had been a id) makes each side one 
stade, and the height the same. He makes 
no mention of a precinct, probably because 
the space between it and the central mo- 
nument was covered with the ruins of the 
latter, and the whole area was reckoned 
as the base of the tomb. The dimensions 
which he gives of the walls of the city 
are very much below those of Herodotus. 
See the note on iv. 124, raw Sri ds due rd 
épelxia cGa Fy. 


134 HERODOTUS 


-and ritual 
on the sum- 
mit, super- 
intended by 
Chaldszsan 
priests. 


Baivovres: dv 5¢ r@ Tedevtalw wripyp vnds Greats péyas ey Se TQ 
yn@ Krlyn peydrn Kéeras ed dotpapévn, xal ot tpdtrefa 1rapaxéerat 
xpucén dyadua Se ovx En ovdev avroOs evidpupévor ovbe vera 
ovdels evavrlteras avOparrwy, Sre ut) yurn povvn tay émiyoplov 
tay dy 6 eds Edntat ex rracéwy, os Neyovet ot Xardaior, covres 

- 82 ipées rovrou Tov Beod. Pact 8 of adrol obrot, éyol pev od mista 
ccatwat  Néyorres, Tov Gedy avrév houray re és Tov vndv nal dumratecOas emi 


Keyptian Tis KAlyns, Katdtrep év OnByow Tiot Aiyurrines xatda Tov avrov 


Patera, rpdtrov, os Néyouar of Abyvrrion Kad yap Sh exelOs xoatas dv rp 

Tov Aws Tod AnBaséos * urn auddrepas Se abras Néyovtas av- 

Spa ovdapayv és cuidiny dorrar xal xatdmep ev Ilatrdpowt ris 

Avxins 4 mpoparris tod Geod, érredv yevntas’ ob yap av aie éore 

xpnornpioy avrodr * éredy Se yévnras, ToTe OY cUyKaTaxNyleTas 

183 tas vixras gow vy rh NG. ~"“Eots 52 rod dv BaBvrAdut ipod Kat 

aleca GAXos Kato vnos"* Ea ayadpa péya Tov Aids évt Karihpevov 

theme = vpuceov, Kai oi Tpdmrela peyddn wapaxéeras ypucén, xa Ts BdéOpov 

al tg of nad 6 Opdvos ypuceds dort, Kal, as EXeyov ot XadSaiot, taddy- 

pony of tov" deraxoclav xpucloy merolnta: Taira: ew Sé tod vyoi 
an altar. 


Bwpos dort ypiceos. eore 52 xal Dros Bwpods péyas, Grou Overas 
Another Ta Tékea ThY TpoBaTwy. ei yap Tod ypvetou Bapod ovx Ferre 
Marge Oar. Os ay Bris pH) yaraOnva povva’ érri Se tod péCovos Bwpod nal xata- 


ylfovet UBavwrod yitta tddavra"* Ereos éxdotouv ot Xaddaios, 
Tore érredy THY OpTiy dywou TP Oe@ TovT@. Iv Se & TH repévet 


A colossus Tovrw étt TOY ypovop éxeivoy °"* 


\ coloaras | kal avdptas Sumdexa myyéwv, ypv- 
onceexisted, S09, oTEpEdS. Gy@ uév pv od« ElSov Ta Se Neyeras id Xaddalov, 
carried o A , a 3 , a ee , : 
by Xerxes. TAUTA Aéyw. ToUTP TH avdpidyTs Aapelos pev 6 ‘Totdoteos éme- 


611 @yBados. The MSS which have 
this form here have in ii. 52 the more 
common one, @n8alov. In ii. 54, all 
agree in this form. So little constancy is 
there in the existing MSS of this author. 

$13 ov yap dy alel éori xpnorhpioy 
abré6:. The tradition ran, that the deity 
divided his time between Delos and Pa- 
tara, ing the summer in the former, 


of will no doubt be the Babylonian; for 
the magnitude of which see the note on 
S 8Y, Sbvara: EvBol8as éP8ouhxovra 

as. 

618 y{d1a rdAayra. See the last note. 

616 roy ypdvor exeivory. It is not very 
easy to explain this phrase, if we suppose 
it to have come from the hand of He- 
rodotus. I should be almost inclined to 


and the winter in the latter (Szrvrivs, 
ad Ain. iv. 143). Hence Horace uses 
the title ‘‘ Delius et Patareus Apollo.” 
(3 Od. iv. 64.) 
$13 RAAos adr wnés. 
have been “a crypt.” 
616 tardyrev. Thetalent here spoken 


This seems to 


suspect the passage fy 82 dv Tq Te- 
pével... Tv dxBpidyra, a subsequent 
annotation, and then 7. xp. éxeiy. might 
mean ‘‘ that time of which Herodotus was 
just speaking,” in the present tense. See 
note 532. 


CLIO. I. 182—185. 135 
Boudevoas, ove érodunoe raBely Bépkns 5¢ 6 Aapelov éraBe"”, 
Kar Tov ipéa amréerewe atraryopevovra jun) xivéew Tov avdpidyra. Td 
pev 37 ipov tovto obra Kexoopmro", éors 58 wal dia avabnpora 
WONG. 

Tis 5¢ BaBuravos ravrns"® rroddot uy xov wal dX éyévovro 184 
Baorrées, rev &y toias "Accuplowes rOyorot” pyhpnv Troujoopas, Babylon 


had many 
of ra telyed Te érexdopnoay Kal Td ipd: ev Se 81) Kad yuvaixes kine of 


note, who 

dvo. 1) ev mpoTepov dpkaca Tis eas ryevenot Trévre TpoTEpov vals se. 

t a ow 2 ? , , ] 
Yevopen, TH se se y Zepipapis’”, arn pev avredéfato yopata ne ae 

ava TO Tredlov éovra akwOénra: mpérepoy Se éobee 6 TroTapos ava them two 


women,— 


TO Trediov wav Trerayltew. ‘H 5é &) Sevrepov yevopévn tavrns 185 
Bacihea, tH obvoya tw Nitoxpu, (airy 8¢ ouvetrarrépn yevouévn Semiramis, 


and, five 
THS Iporepoy apkdons,) TolTo pev prnuoouva édlrrero Ta eyo pnecetions 
anrnyjcouat tovTo bé riv Mrdwv ép@oa apyiy peyddny te rai Nitocris, — 
ja} - 
ovx atpeulfovoay, dda Te dpatonutva dorea avroics év dé S7 sad ble for their 
engineering 


tiv Nivov"”, wpoepuddtaro dca édtvato padorta, TP@Ta ev TOV operations 
Eddpiryy rorapsv péovra mpérepov iOdv, 8 os 8d ris qéd0s to pie aed 
pons péet, Tovrov dvwbev Suwpvyas dpif~aca obtw $y te érrolnce 

oxodov, More 57 Tpls és TaY Twa Kapéwv Tov év tH 'Acoupin 


617 Rdptns 32 5 Aapelov faaBe. See tributed to her, besides the works at Ba- 


note 631, and that on iii. 153, réy of .... 
pla rene. 

618 xexédcunro. This is the reading 
retained by Gaisford, on the authority of 
one MS. The others have xexéopnras. 
See note 595. 

619 ris 8 BaBvAavos ta’rns. The 
manuscripts 8, V, 4, d, here resume the 
thread of the narrative from § 181. 

620 dy roto: "Acovploio: Adyoot. In 
this portion of his work (which it would 
seem he never executed), Herodotus pro- 
bably intended to insert the capture of 
Nineveh by Cyaxares, of which he pro- 
mises an account above (§ 106). Com- 

a similar case, vii. 213. In one MS 
of AnisToTiE, the word ‘Hpd8oros stands 
instead of ‘Holodos, which is the reading 
of four other MSS, in a passage (Hist. 
Animal. viii. 18) which speaks of a work 
called the woAopxla rijs Nivov: but this 
doubtful reference is the only one to be 
found to such a work in all the remaining 
writers of antiquity. 

62! +H otvopa Hv Aeulpaus. STRABO 
(xvi. c. i. p. 333) says that there are at- 


bylon, woAAd nal GAAa Kare wacay yi 
oxeddy, Son ris dyrelpov tabryns (Asia) 
dors: rh re xapara & Sh wadrover Zepipd- 
pudos, wal relyn, xal épupdray xata- 
oxeval, xal ouplyyer tay éy avrois, kal 
bSpeleov, nal nAmdawy, Kal Sivptbywv dy 
worapors Kal Aluwas, xal d8av, cal yepu- 
pov. In the early history of Armenia, by 
Moses of Chorene, works are attributed 
to her in the neighbourhood of the lake 
Van, which appear to be products of the 
imagination, suggested by volcanic phe- 
nomena. At the present day, works 
which were formerly attributed to Se- 
miramis are ascribed to Nimrod (see 
note 628). The dyke described in the 
next section is, not improbably, the very 
work which Srrapo (xi. c. 14, p. 461) 
describes as 7d Ths epipduidos Kadrov- 
pevoy Siarelxiona, which was on the 
Tigris, at no great distance from Opis. 

$23 dy 82 3h Kal thy Nivoy. This cap- 
ture is represented by Herodotus as 
taking place in the latter part of the reign 
of Cyaxares (§ 106). But see note 352. 


Circuitous 
navigation. 


Pool in the 
vicinity of 


Babylon. 


136 HERODOTUS 


ancvéeras peor tH Se xapy obvoyd ore és THY arixvéera 6 
Evdpyrns ’Apdépicxca > nad viv of dy xoplfwvra: ard rhode Tis 
Oardoons és BaBSudava, xatardéovres és tov Eddpirny trora- 
pov rpis te és THY abtiy TavTny Kdpnv trapayivoyras xa év 
Tpiol pépyot. Tovro pev 6 ToLotro érrolnce, xopa Se Taptywoe 
map’ éxdTepoy Tov TroTapov Td yelros, afvov Owupatos péyabos Kal 
thos Saov tl dare Kxarvrepbe S¢ modr@ BaBvravos dpvoce 
Edutpov Aiuvy ™ GrAbyov tt trapatelvovea air Tov Trorapod, Babos 
py és To BOwp dei Gpvccovea®™™ edpos Sé 7d weplperpoy abrod 
moveboa elxocl te nal rerpaxoclwy oradiwy Tov Sé€ opvocdpevoy 
xoby éx rovrov Tov dpixypatos davaiclwou mapa Ta yeldea Tod 
Totapov Tapayeovea, éret te Sé of dpuxro, AMous ayayopévyn 
xpyriia KK trepi avriy frace. érroice Se audtepa raira, 
Tov TE TOTABOV TKOALOY Kal Td Spvypa Tray Eros, ws 5 TE TOTALOS 
Bpaddrepos ein" arepi xaptrds trodkdas awyvipevos, xal ot Té6o8 
éwos oxodol és THY BaBSurXava, Ex te rav TrOwY exdéenras repi- 


, 628 
s 


odos Tijs Aluyns paKpr) 


633 "ApSépucna. The ora@uds in the 
neighbourhood of Susa, where Darius 
located the captive Eretrians (vi. 119), 
was called by the same name, which was 
doubtless significant in Chaldaic. See 
the note on that passage. 

624 xaranxAddéovres és thy Edophtny xo- 
rauéy. This is a very strange phrase, 
and seems to indicate a belief on the part 
of the narrator, that a water- 
existed from the Mediterranean (rijcde 
v%s Oardgons) into the Euphrates ; a no- 
tion which may possibly have arisen from 
an indistinct knowledge of the line of traffic 
passing up the Orontes, and after a land- 
portage meeting the Euphrates, a course 
analogous to that by the Phasis and 
Cyrus, described above in note 363. 

635 SAvrpoy Alusp, ‘‘a reservoir for a 
pool.” Thus favrpa b8drey (iv. 173) are 
‘“‘tanks” to hold the potable water. 

626 ds 7d B8ap del dptocovca, “ digging 
till she came to water.” This is not stag- 
nant, but spring water, that which rose 
up from a pervious stratum, after the 
alluvium of the surface had been re- 
moved. I believe that Herodotus never 
uses the word S8wp except where potable 
water is meant. 

637 &s 8 re worauds Bpaddrepos fn. 
Here no doubt we have the real reason 


Kata rovro & eipydleto Tis yoOpns TH 


of the formation of the canal. It was 
made to equalize the variable supply by 
the river, which rendered navigation im- 
possible. The pool too, besides its uses 
as a reservoir, probably formed a dock for 
the barges to lie in, which, before Baby- 
lon was depopulated, must have brought 
provisions for the use of the population 
within the walls. The xpywis was a stone 
quay which ran round the margin. But 

e Greeks, quite unfamiliar with artificial 
navigation, viewed all the works as parts 
of a system of defence. See the next 
note. 

638 Ue re rey wrdev exdéxnra: weplodos 
vis Aluyns paxph. It seems probable 
that an additional supply of water for the 
“pool” was gained by running a dam 
across the whole or a great ee of the 
river, 80 that the navigation of the upper 
Euphrates ended here. The following 

from Layarp’s Nineveh will 
serve to illustrate not only the text, but 
also the whole account of the great en- 
gineering works attributed to the two 
queens. The writer was passing down 
the Tigris on a raft in the middle of 
April, and in the vicinity of Nimroud 
‘‘ the waters of the river, swollen by the 
melting of the snows on the Armenian 
hills, were broken into a thousand foam- 


CLIO. I. 186. 137 


ai re €oBoXal Foav cal ta civropa tis é Mydev 6800, Wa ph) 
erynuoyopuevor ot Mndot éxpavOdvorey avris ta mpyypata. Tatra 
pev On éx Babeos tmepeBdrero, toujvde be e& avtav rrapevOrjnnv 
Eraijcato: THs Toes éovans S00 papcéwy ™, tod 5 mrorapod 
Hécov éxovros, érri tay mporepov Bacidéwv Kas tis eOédot ex TOD 
érépou dapceos és tovrepoy SiaRivas, yphv mrolp SiaBaivew nar 
FW, ws éyw Soxéw, 6yAnpoy Todro: aitrn Se nad rovro mpocide érrel 
Te yap wpvoce TO EXuTpov TH ALuvy, pynuoocuVvoy TOSe GAXO ard 


186 


Tov avTod épyou édlrero’ érdpvero ALOous Tepiuneas: ws Sé of 

qoay ot Oot éroipot nal To ywploy dpwpuKto, éxtp&paca Tov 
ToTamov To péeOpov trav és Td Wpvaoce ywpiov, ev T@ erlyrdato 

Touro éy tour@ atreknpacévov Tod apyalou peéOpou, TotTo pev TA Quays along 
xeihea Tod Trorapod, Kata Thy Tédv Kad Tas KaTaBdouas TAs ex ofthe Hoe 
Tav Truddwv é Tov trotapoy pepovaas, avoixodoynce mrLvOoLet oo 
OnThot, Kata Tov avtov Oyov T@ Telyei, TOTO 5é Kata péonv 

Kov padota THY wo", rotor AiBotct Tos wpvEaTO oixoddpec 


ing whirlpools by an artificial barrier 
built across the stream. On the eastern 
bank the soil had been washed away by 
the current, but a solid mass of masonry 
still withstood its impetuosity. The Arab 
who guided my small raft gave himself up 


to religious ejaculations as we approached 


this formidable cataract, over which we 
were carried with some violence. Once 
safely through the danger, he explained 
to me that this unusual change in the 
quiet face of the river was caused by a 
great dam which had been built by Nim- 
rod, and that in the autumn, before the 
winter rains, the huge stones of which it 
was constructed, squared and united by 
cramps of iron, were frequently visible 
above the surface of the stream. It was, 
in fact, one of those monuments of a 
great people, to be found in all the rivers 
of Mesopotamia, which were undertaken 
to ensure a constant supply of water to 
the innumerable canals spreading like net- 
work over the surrounding country, and 
which, even in the days of Alexander, 
were looked upon as the works of an an- 
cient nation. No wonder that the tra- 
ditions of the present inhabitants of the 
land should assign them to one of the 
founders of the human race! The Arab 
explained the connexion between the dam 
and the city built by A¢hkur, the lieu- 


VOL. I. 


tenant of Nimrod, the vast ruins of which 
were then before us, and of its purpose as 
@ causeway for the mighty hunter to cross 
to the opposite palace now represented by 
the mound of Hammum Ali.”’ (Chap. i. 
p- 9. 

639 ris wdAwos eodons S00 papodwy, 
“the city being one composed of two 
divisions ;”” an uncommon construction. 
There is said to be an ample supply of 
stone a little above Hit, where the bitu- 
men springs were (see note 601), and from 
hence probably the masses used in the 
works near Babylon were floated down. 
That they came from a distance seems 
implied in the expression AlOous dyayo- 
pévn, § 185. 

630 xara peony Kov pdducta Thy wéAu, 
It is not easy to conceive the operations 
described by Herodotus as taking place 
in the order in which he represents. 
The natural course would be, first to dig 
the basin, then to form a dam across the 
river just below the intended entrance, 
and, finally, to open this. If the last 
operation took place just when the river 
began to fall, a considerable time would 
elapse before the basin filled, and in the 
meanwhile the bed below the dam would 
be left dry, and the yelAea Tov worapyov 
xara thy wéd\uw might be built up with 
bricks. But such a dam would not be 


T 


187 
Sepulchre 
of Nitocris 


Bares.” 


138 HERODOTUS 


yépupav Séovoa Tods rious odijpm te Kal poruPdy. émireiverxe 
5e én’ abriy, dxws pev Hyon yévoito, EUXa tetparywva én’ ey Thy 
dé Bacw érovebvro of BaBvrwvi Tas dé vinras Ta flAa tTadTa 
drratptecxoyv Tovde elvexa, fva jt) Svadouréovres Tas vinras Kré- 
Wrolev Tap GdAnrwv. ws Se Td Te GpvyOev Aluvy wdrpns eyeyovec 
irs Tov qoTapov wal Ta wept Thy yédupav exexdcpyTo, Tov 
Evdprrny rorapov és ta apyaia péeOpa éx ris Mpuvns ébiyaye 
Kad obra 7d dpvyOev Eros yevdpevov és Séov ddoxee yeyovévas, Kat 
Totot TrodHTnoL yépupa I KarecKevacpévn. 

‘H 8 avri atrn Bacineva wal arrdrny toupee twa éwpyavncato: 
trrép ‘Tay pddsora Newddpwv arudéwv Tov aoreos Tapoy éwUTi. 
KaTeoKeVaTaTO peTéwpoy errurodis avréw@y Tey Tuo’ évexoNarfpe 
S& és tov Tddov ypdppata rAéyovra trade TQN TIX EMET 
‘YSTEPON TINOMENNN BABTANNOS BASIAENN 
HN SITANIZHI XPHMATON, ANOIZAS TON TASON 
AABETN ‘OKOZA BOTAETAI XPHMATA. MH MEN- 
TOI TE MH SITANIZAZ TE, AAANS ANOIBHI- OF 
TAP AMEINON. odros 6 rddos tw dxivntos péypt ov és 
Aapeiov rrepuprie 4) Bactdnin> Aapelp ™ Se rai Sewvov éddxee elvas 
Thot wUAneL TavTyot undev ypéecOat, Kal ypnudrav Keipévow Kar 
avtay [Tay ypnudtav] éruxadeopévorv, pn ob AaBely avTa That 


fm the middle of the city, but above it. of the upper dam, which, if it existed in 
Possibly a second one was built, the his time, was xarérepfe roAAG BafvAgvos 
yépupa spoken of by Herodotus, in order (§ 185 


). 
to head up the water and keep aconstant °! Aapely. Cresias does not appear 


level in the neighbourhood of the palace; 

an effect which would be produced if a 
supply was furnished by sluices, some 
communicating between the “pool” and 
the “old bed,” and the others in the 
upper dam. This supply would take 
place only when the river was low, so 
that its level became inferior to that of 
‘* the pool,’”’ and the latter, by letting the 
water out of it, would become a swamp, 
and oblige those who came down the 
Euphrates to make a great circuit, thus 
giving a colour to the notion expressed 
above (see note 627). It will be seen 
that all the particular operations spoken 
of by Herodotus may have taken place, 
but nok in the manner or with the object 
he represents. Nothing is more likely 
than that he was unaware of the existence 


to have related any expedition of Darius 
against Babylon, nor any profanation of 
the tomb by Aim. But he does make 
Xerxes open the sarcophagus (wéeAos) of 
Belitanae (= Belus) there, which was 
religiously preserved, and fail in the at- 
tempt to fill it with oil, as, says Ctesias, 
_ éxeyfyparro (ap. Photium, Bibi. p. 
39, ed. Bekker). Aix1an (Var. Hist. 
xiii. 3) gives the same account, with 
fuller particulars, one of which is that 
the sarcophagus was of yiass,—a circum- 
stance which derives some plausibility 
from the discoveries recently made at 
Nineveh. Srrano (xvi. c. 1, p. 336) like- © 
wise says that the tomb of Belus was in 
ruins, — “ destroyed, as they say, by 
Xerxes.” 
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88 wvAnot tabryat ovdéev éypato tobbe elvena, rt drép Keparis ot 
éyivero 6 vexpos SueEcXatvorru avolfas 8é Tov Tdov, eipe ypnpata 
pev ov, Tov Se vexpov, nal ypaupata déyovra tdde EI MH 
ATAHSTOS TE EAX*™’ XPHMATONN KAI AIXXPO- 
KEP4HZ, OTK AN NEKPQN OHKAS ANENITES: 
airy pév vuv 4 Racine tovavrn Tis Aéyerar yevér Oar. 

‘O 8 84) Kipos émt ravrns ris yuvaixds tov traiéa dotparevero, 
éyovrd Te ToD waTpos Tod éwuTod Tovvoya AaBuvyrov’” Kab ri Abed Tate: 
"Acouplov apy. (otpareverar 8 5) Bacireds 6 péyas xa) netus, the 
ottiows ed eaxevacpévoics eF olxov nat mpoBdtowe nal 6) Kai “rie 
idwp aro tov Xodorrew trotauod"’* aya dyerat Tov mapa Zovca 
péovtos, Tod povvou tives Bacireds ** wal GrdXov oddevds trotapov 
routouv 8 tod Xodomew tod vdatos amreyrnpévov rroAdal Kdpra 
Gpakat TeTpaxvKdos Huoverat Kopifoveas év ayryclows apyupéoict, 
&rrovrat Sirn dy édaivyos Exdotore.) ‘Emel re 5¢ 6 Kipos mropevo- 189 


188 


pevos ert tiv BaBudXava éylvero ért Tuvin wotapo™, rot ai pev te er at 
yndes, 


632 fas. The form éq is used ii. 19. 

£3? AaBurfrov. Itis questionable whether 
this name, like the Etruscan Lars, is not a 
title of honour or dignity rather than a 
proper name. ‘ Labynetus the Babylo- 
nian” is mentioned in conjunction with 
‘* Syennesis the Cilician’’ (above, § 74), 
as mediating a peace between the Lydians 
and Medes in the year 610 B.c. A Laby- 
netus is also represented as king of the 
Babylonians, and an ally of Croesus in 
§ 77. It is natural to presume that this 
latter is the same with the one 
in the text, according to the view of Hero- 
dotus; but it does not, from Herodotus, 
appear in what exact relation he stood to 
the Lebynetus mentioned § 74. Neither 
does it seem certain that the historical 

cycle to which the account of Babylon 
(a 178— 191) belongs, contained the 
account of the Lydian and Median war 
(55 73, 74). 

Tov Xodowew worauov. See note on 

v. 49. 


635 sof pobvoy alive: BaciAebs. REN- 
NELL remarks on the much im- 
portance attached by Asiatics than by 
Europeans to the quality of water. It 
may also be observed that some waters 
travel much better than others; and that 
this property was considered in the regu- 
lation in question seems evident from the 
boiling the water before bottling it. When 


MoontstuarT EvPHINsToNE went on 
his embassy to Caubul, Bahawul Khan 
sent him four brazen jars of pure water 
from the Hyphasis, sealed with his own 
seal, several days’ journey into the desert 
east of the Indus (Caubul, p. 15). See 
too the commendation of the Tearus (iv. 
91). For the extremely unusual form 
éaatypo. in the next sentence, several 
MSS have éAatyy 

636 éylvero yal Téiv8n xorapg. It 
must be remembered that the march of 
Cyrus upon Babylon takes from 
Agbatana, not from Susa. (See above, 
§ 153.) This would make it not unrea- 
sonable to suppose the Gyndes the Diye- 
leh, which falls into the Tigris from the 
East a little below Baghdad,— a site which 
appears to be required by the route of 
Aristagoras (v. 52). But RENNELL re- 
marks that there is great inaccuracy in 
the topography, rie the language of the 
author suggests that Opis lies on the 
Tigris below the junction of the Gyndes ; 
whereas it appears from the Anabasis of 
Xenophon (ii. 4. 25) that Opis was twenty 
parasangs higher up the stream than 
Sitace, and Sitace above the junction of 
the Diyeleh. (Geography of Herodotus, 
p- 202.) Certainly the vagueness is against 
the supposition of Herodotus having him- 
self sean the site of Cyrus’s exploit, the 
story of which appears to be a Jater legend 


T 2 


HERODOTUS 


anya év Marinvoics obpect *', péer Se Sia Aapdavéwy ™*, éxdSot 
Se és Erepoy trotapov Thypur 6 8é rapa "Daw moray peov és rHv 
"EpvOpiy Oddraccav exdidot trodrov 8) tov Tivdnv rrotapey ws 
SiaBaivew érretparo 6 Kipos, éovra vnucsrépytoy *”, évOadra oi Trav 
Tis ip@y tarry Tav NevKdy™ irs DBpws éoBas és Tov rrorapor, 
diaBaivew éeresparo 6 Sé poy cuprpjcas trroBpvyuwv oiyaxee 
dépwv. xaptra te 5) éyadérawe TO TroTauw@ Oo Kipos tovro 
bBpicavti, nai ot erntelrAnce otra 8) pw acbevéa rroujoey, 
@ore Tov Nowtrod Kal yuvaixds puv evtreréws TO youu ot Bpeyovcas 
duaBnoecOar peta Se thy arretny, perels thy él BaBurove 


140 


otpatevow Stalpee riv orpariny Sixa, Sedov 8e, xarérewe oyot 


641 


vorevéas wrrodd—as Suopuyas 


to account for certain works of irrigation. 
(See note 621.) The city Opis was, ac- 
cording to Xenophon, one of importance; 
and the especial particulars which a Greek 
merchant would know of it would be that 
it was in the vicinity of an important 
water communication with the Eastern 
markets. As to whether it was higher or 
lower than the natural mouth of the 
Gyndes he would neither know nor care. 
The importance of the site for a commer- 
cial city is evident from the fact that it 
was the point up to which Alexander made 
the Tigris navigable from the sea (STRABO, 
xvi. cap. i. p. 338). 

637 dy Marinvoio: otpert. See note 
68). 

638 3:4 Aapdayéwy. One MS (K) has 
Avapdavéwy. Raw inson (Geogr. Jour- 
nal, vol. ix. p. 28), with great plausibility, 
proposes to read bie Aapyéwv. The Diye- 
leh in ita upper course flows through a 
remarkable defile called Darneh (lat. 35° 
10’, long. 46° 30’), which he identifies 
with the Darna of Pro_emy, and sup- 
poses to be alluded to here. 

639 eéyra ynuoirépnroy, “ being a river 
crossed by a ferry,’’.or possibly ‘“ by 
a bridge of boats.” The Diyeleh “ is 
crossed by a bridge of boats a little above 
its mouth, and its breadth is there sixty 
yards,”’ (Penny Cyclopedia, vol. iii. p. 
267.) The same writer, speaking from 
personal observation, says, ‘‘at Bakooba, 
about forty miles above its mouth, it may, 
during the summer, be forded on horse- 
back, although its stream is very rapid.” 

640 ray tis lpav trewy Trav AeuKiy. 
This feature in the narrative, like that 
of the transport of the Choaspes water, 


oyS@xovra kal éxarov Trap éxdrepoy 


bespeaks a pomp and state proper to the 
Persian kings after the time of Darius 
(see vii. 40), but hardly before. It im- 
plies a high development of the worship 
of the Sun-god (see vii. 54, 55); and 
this circumstance, combined with the 
number 360 (that of the days in the 
Babylonian and Egyptian year), leads 
me to think that the temple of Belus 
at Babylon is probably the locality where 
this story originated. The number 360 
en so much into Persian ideas in 
after-times, that SrraBo of a 
popular song, of which the subject is the 
useful qualities of the date-palm, and of 
these that number is enumerated (xvi. c. i. 


641 carérewe ox dworeveas .. . Sihpuyas. 
There seems little doubt this work was 
entirely one of irrigation, by which the 
neighbourhood both of the Euphrates and 
the Tigris was brought into a state of 
garden cultivation. The Greeks probably 
became generally familiar, for the first 
time, with this process, by ‘the expedition 
of the 10,000. XENoPHON (Anab. ii. 
4. 13) describes very graphically two 
canals running out of the Tigris, which 
the army passed, the one on a bridge, the 
other on a raft of seven boats: xarerér- 
pnvro 8 é abréy nal rdppa éxt rhy 
xépay al ply wpira: peydrAa, Grerra 82 
éadrrovs, téAos 82 Kal puxpol byerol, 
Gowep dy rH ‘EAAdE: ex) ras pedlvas. 
And, if the Gyndes be the Diyeleh, that 
river actually formed the principal feeder 
of a system of irrigation on the east bank 
of the Tigris. ‘‘The most important of 
these canals,”’ says an eye-witness, “is 
the Naharawan, which commenced near 


CLIO. I. 190, 191. 141 


TO yeEthos Terpaypévas tov Tivdew wavta tporor Siard£as $e Tov 
orTpatov opvocew éxédever ola dé Guirou moddov épyatopévou 
WVETO fey TO Epyov, Suws pévror THY Oepeiny wacay avrov TauTy 
Scérpuay épyalopevor. 

‘Qs Se rov Tuviny rrotapyov éricaro Kipos és tpunxocias wal 190 
éfjxovrd uv Suopvyas SvadaBov™’, xad 7d Sevrepov ap inrénaystre, He advances 


upon Baby- 
ote dy Fravuve eri trav BaBvrdva’ of 8¢ BaBvunrdvios exotpatev- !n in the 


odpevor Evevov avrov érret Se éyeveto edatvoy ayyod Tis Todos, spring, and 
ovvéBadov Te ot BaBuraovit nai ecowbevres TH pany KateinOnoav enemy up 
és to dotu ola 5é éemwordpevoe Ere mpdrepoy tov Kipov ovx walls. 
arpeuilovra, GX’ opéovres avrov travri Gbvei Gpoiws émruyetpéovta, 
arpocodtavto orla éréwy Kdpta Today. évOadra ovo. pev AOyov 

elyov THs aoNopKins oidéva: Kipos Se azropince evelyero, are 

“povou Te e&yywopévou cuvyvod dvwtépw Te ovdéy THY TENyLaTwV 
mpoxorrropévayv. Eire on av Gddos ot atropéovre inreOnxarto eire 19] 
xa abtos Suabe 7d rrounréo oi Fv, érrolee Sh toudvde tdfas riyy He succeeds 
otpatiny amacay é€ éuBodgs Tod totayod TH és THY TOodW iy by 
éoBarret, nad Sricbe avis Tis TrOdLos Td~as Erépous TH eElcs ex 

THS ToS 6 ToTapos, Tpoeire TH oTPATE, Stay SvaSarov Td 
pécOpov Bevras yevopevoy, éovevat tavTy és Tv wédv. ovTw Te 

59 tafas nal Kata Tatra wapatvécas, amnrauve aves oly TO 

aypnte tod orparou: amixopevos Sé él rhv Aluyny, Ta TEP 7 TOV 
Bafvrovlwv Baolrea érrolnoe xara te Tov ToTapov Kal Kata THY 

Aluvny, érroiee Kai 6 Kipos Erepa rowira: rov yap trotapov ds 

wpuys éoayayar és THY Alun codeay Enos, Td dpyatov péeOpov Sia- 

Baroy elvas érroince vrrovocricavros Tov TroTapmov’ yevouévou Sé 

rovrou Totovrou, oi Ilépoas oirrep eretdyaro én’ ait@ tovr@ xata 

To péeOpov tod Evdpirew trorapyod, vrovevoornxotos avdpi as és 

pécov pmpov pddotd Kn, Kata todo écjecay és tiv BaBv- 
hava, ef pév vuv wpoervOovro 7 Euabov ot BaBvrAwvot To tx 


Samara on the east bank of the Tigris, 
from whence its remains may be traced to 
below Koote; and, although all farther 
traces are lost in the marshes of Susiana, 
it appears that it originally extended to 
the Kerah. It received the Diyeleh in its 
course, and it is a fact notorious in the 
neighbourhood, that the existing channel 
of that river, from the Naharawan to the 


Tigris, is of comparatively recent forma- 
tion.” (Penny Cyclopedia, vol. iii. p. 
267.) See notes 621 and 636. 

642 Siarafdy. See note 402. 

AS cara tovTo éoyferay és Thy Bafv- 
Agva. That the coup-de-main of Cyrus 
could have been executed in the way de- 
scribed is impossible to conceive. The 
pool into which he is said to have turned 


192 


Immense 
resources 
of Baby- 
Joni, 
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tov Kupou trovevpevov, opd av meptidovtes tovs Tlépcas éoedbeiv 
és Thy wow dédOepay xdaicra’ xataxdyloavres yap dy mracas 
Tas és Tov TroTauov Tudlbas éyovcas, Kai atrot émi Tas aipacias 
avaBdvres Tas Tapa Ta yelXNea Tod moTapov édndapévas, ExaBov 
dv seas ws ev xiptn * viv Se é& ampoadoxnrou od: trapéorncay 
ot Ilépcat. nro 5é peydbeos ris mwodtos, ws Aéyetas iro THY 
TAUTN oicnpévav, THY Tepl TA EoyaTa TIS WOMOS EadwKETMY, TOUS 
TO pécov oixéoytas Tov BaBSvidwviwy ov pavOdvew éadwxoras “* 
GAA (ruyely yap ods codcay cpriv) yopevery Te TovTOV Tov 
xpovoy cai év evrrabelnar elvas, és 5 5) Kal Td Kdpta érrdbovro. 
Kai BaBviov pév obtw tore wpatov apaipnro. iy 5é Suva 
Ttav BaBurwvilwv rroddoics pev nal ddrdowws Syroow ban rhs dort, 
év 5é 8%) nat rede Bacidel rH peyddrm ey 7 auTou Te wal 
Tis otparins Supaipyrat, mapeE tod hopov, yi waca Sons dpyec* 
Sumdexa ay pnvev dovtwy és Tov émavrov, Tos TéooEepas pias 
tpéper pv 7) BaBurwvin yopn, Tovs 58 oxta TaY pnYav 1% Dow 


the river was far above the city, and was 
already empty. As it was the summer 
time, its bottom would (if the theory in 
the note 630 be well founded) be little, if 
at all, below the level of the neighbouring 
river. The water therefore would have had 
torun up hill in order to get into it from the 
centre of Babylon. Bat, if the level of the 
pool be supposed ‘such as to admit of the 
operation as described by Herodotus, it 
could not have been a swamp at the time, 
as he states it to have been,—nor could 
the operation of Nitocris ever have taken 
place. 

The whole of the proceeding is very in- 
telligible however, if the works were such 
as imagined in the note above referred to, 
and the siege was laid not to the whole 
town but to the palace-fortress,—no lenger 
standing, apparently, in the time of Hero- 
dotus, but which Dioporvs (ii. 8 and 11), 
probably from Ctesias, and Srraso (xvi. 
p- 335), describe as built on the bank of 
the river, with well-watered ornamental 
gardens. These could not have been kept 
up in the dry season without damming up 
the water, as suggested in the above note. 
The destruction of this dam would readily 
and rapidly effect the lowering of the 
water, and a scaling ing directed 
upon the wall at the farthest part from 
the dam, where of course the water would 


first be sufficiently low, would meet but 
little opposition. The scientific Baby- 
lonians probably looked upon the Persians 
as the of 1746 might on the 
Highland invaders of England, and, when 
Cyrus appeared to withdraw his army, 
thought the risk was over. From the 
suggestion of Herodotus, efre BAAos of 
dwopéovt: bweOhxaro, one may conjecture 
that a Babylonian deserter, or some other 
person, might have pointed out to him 
the mode of striking a fatal blow. 

$44 xtprn. The MS S has the reading 
xuprhp, from an incorporation of the mar- 
ginal reading cépry with the textual «dprp, 
or the converse. 

61S ob} parOdvew éarwxdéras. ARIS- 
TOTLE, speaking of the magnitude of the 
city, says, 4s yé pacw éadrwxvilas rplryy 
jmépay ob alcbéo Oa: 11 pépos THs wéAEws. 
(Politic. iii. p. 1276.) The statement 
given by Herodotus seems to result from 
a blending of this fact together with the 
other well-known one, that a festival was 
going on in the palace. It may be ob- 
served in reference to the explanation 
given in note 643, that a passage of the 
Old Testament (Jenzui1an li. 31), which 
in our version appears opposed to it, is 
not at all eo in Dathe’s translation. In 
the LXX it does not exist. 
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nasa ’Acin obrw tpirnuopin » ’Accupin ywoon TH Suvaper Tis 
Dans 'Aclns xai % apyh ris yopns tavrns, ray ot époa 
catparniny Kadéovet, éors Gtractoy Tav apyéwy TWoddov Tt Kpa- 
tlarn Skov Tprravtalypyn* re ‘ApraBdlou ex Bacrréws éyovre 
Tov voudy Tovrov **’ dpyuplou ev pooner éExdorns huéons aprahy 
peaty (7 Sé aptdBn, pérpov édv Tlepoucdy*, yopées pedipvov 
"Arricis wretov yoinks topic Arricjow) imoe 8 of abrov Roav 
din, wapeE ray trokenotéewy*”, of pev avaSalvovres Tas Onréas 
oxtaxoctot, ai Se Bawopevar éLaxwoylduat cal pipiar avéBawwe 
yap Exaotos tev éprévey tovtwr elxoor trrmous: Kuvev Se Ivdicav 
rocovTo 84 rt wAxOos érpépero, Mare Técoepes Tay ev TH Wedly 
Repeat peydrat, Trav ddrkwv dotoa: atedées, Tolat xvol mpocere- 
Tayaro oiria Tapéyew. Towra pev Te dpyorre Tis BaBurAavos 
inhpye eovra. “H 8 yi trav Acouplay terac®” yey ddtyp, cat 


646 Tprrayralxpy. The MSS vary be- 
tween this form, Tprravalyuns and Tp:- 
ralypns. But all have the form in the 
text in vii. 82. At the same time it 
will be observed that the name of the 
father is in that place Ariabanus. 

647 +dy voudy Tovroy. The term vouds 
is more especially applied to the territorial 
divisions of Egypt, as appears from many 

in book ii. See note 474. 

6t3 ¥ 32 dprdBn, mérpoy édv Nepoixdy. 
The artabe was the name of an Egyptian 
as well as a Persian measure, and is said 
to have a Coptic root. (See the commen- 
tators on Hesycuivus sud v.) This would 
lead one to suppose that the name is either 
Egyptian or Babylonian. But the dimen- 
sions given in the text are different from 
those of the Egyptian arfabe. This, ac- 
cording to Borcxsa (Metrologische Un- 
tersuchungen, pp. 242, 3) was equal to 
seventy-two Roman sextarii, and identical 
with the Hebrew Bath or Ephah, and the 
Attic Metretes. But there was also a 
more modern Egyptian artabe, which 
stood to the other in the relation 20 : 27. 
The measure in the text is much more 
than the greater of these, as it = 72 +- 
24 +- 3.2 (= 102) sextarii, and it bears 
no relation to any known system of mea- 
surement. Perhaps the true explanation 
is, that the unit of measurement in which 
the tribute was paid entered into the 
metrological system of the Persian moun- 
taineers, somewhat as the ear/abe entered 
into the more scientific scale of the Egyp- 


tians and the Chaldeans, and was there- 
fore called by that name. On the eastern 
coast of England, when the fishing boats 
come in, the herrings are sold by ‘the 
hundred,’’—which however means 140 in 
practice. A foreigner, who witnessed this 
transaction, might naturally speak of “a 
hundred” as a Lowestoft word of number 
meaning seven score. It is by just the 
converse process that the common people 
ordinarily speak of a 4ib. loaf as a 
guartern. 

49 worcuiordev. This is the reading 
of 8, V, 46, and d. Other MSS have 
woAenornpley, which Gaisford adopts. 
The well-known passage in THEOCRITUS 
(xv. 51), 





Tol wroAcuoral 
txrwo: t@ BaciAjjos, 


favours the reading in the text. Simi- 
larly Bacephalus is called woAcuor)s 
d-ya6ds by Srraso; and Droporvs (ii. 41) 
speaks of roAenuorral Txwo: in India. 

650 Sera: uty dAlyy. The writer quoted 
in note 639, says that at Baghdad it is 
very rare for rain to fall between the 
beginning of May and the middle of Sep- 
tember. A considerable amount of water, 
he says, falls in the autumn, but the whole 
number of days on which it rains is pro- 
bably not more than twenty-five in the 
year. Layanp (Nineveh, p. 7) describes 
the luxuriant vegetation of the plains after 
the spring rains, which appear to fall in 
January (p. 53). 
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Irrigation of TO extpépov TH play rod alrov dott Tobro: apddpevov pévrot éx 


the plain of 
Babylon 
unlike that 


of Egypt. 


The soil 
excellent 
for cereals, 
but pro- 
ducing no- 
thing else, 


TOU TroTapov adpivetal re TO Anioy, Kal Trapayivetat 6 aiTOS, OU 
xardamep év Aiyunt@ avrod rod motapod avaBalvovros®” és Tas 
apovpas, dra yepal Te Kal Knrwvnloor *” apdopevos’ 7) yap BaBv- 
AwYin Yoon aca, xatdrep 7 AlyuTrtin, xatarétpntas és Suopv- 
yas Kal} peyiorn Tav Suwptyav éorl vnvovrépytos, mpos tov 
TeTpappévn Tov yerpepivov **- eréyer Oe és dAXov TroTapev éx TOU 
Evdprrew, és tov Tiypw, trap’ dv Nivos modu olxnto*: éare dé 
xaoptwy aitrn atacéwy paxp@ apiorn tav hyeis pev Anuntpos 
kaprov éxdépew ta yap oy adda Sévdpea ovde treiparas apyny 
dépery **, ovre cuxény ote aytredov ovre édalny tov Sé Tis 
Anpmtpos xaprrov wde ayabhy exdépew dort, dote emi Sunxooia 
fey TO Tapatray atrodiot, éreay 5 dpiota avrn éwuris éveixn, 
émt tpinxoowa exdéper: Ta 5é pvdAXa abroO Ta Te Trup@v Kal TOY 
xpiléoy To TWAATOS ylverar Teccépwr evrreréms SaxTidwv ex dé 
Kéyxpou Kai onodpou Scov re dévdpov péyabos ylveras, Eerurtd- 
PeVvOsS, LVN NY ov Trotncomat ev eid@s STL ToOlcL pM) aTruypévotot 
és tav BaBurwviny yopny cal ta ecipnuéva xapTrav eyopeva és 


651 ob, xardwep dy Alybrre, abrot rot 
worauov dyaBalyovros. In the present 
state of the country, the canals and sluices 
not being kept up, inundations are very 
common after the melting of the Armenian 
snows. But the arrangements mentioned 
by Herodotus in the text both saved the 
surplus water brought down for summer 
irrigation, and prevented the overflow in 
April and May. The reference to Egypt 
as a standard of comparison is to be re- 
marked. (See note 474.) 

$52 «nAwvntact. The sinking of the 
level of the water in the dry season would 
render machinery requisite for raising it 
from the ditches to the land. 

653 xpds HAcov Tetpaupdvn roy xeipme- 
piwéy, i.e. tarned towards the point of the 
horizon where the sun rises at the winter 
solstice. 

654 ofenro. This reading is preserved 
in a single MS. Three others have of 
@xnto, one oléxnro, and three olkdéxnro. 
These variations are curious, as all arising 
primarily out of marginal alternative read- 
ings, oi(@)xnro. The last, which apparently 
proceeded from alternative readings con- 
nected by the letter « (= xal), perhaps 
became modified by the copyist imagining 


the word to be compounded from olxos 
and oixeiy. 

655 ob8t wespara: dpxhy pépe, “ there 
is not even a pretence at its producing 
them.” By ra &AAa 8. the writer would 
doubtless mean only those familiar to the 
Greeks, the date palm abounding through- 
out the whole region to such an extent 
that Straso (xvi. c. 1, p. 343) says, that, 
with the exception of barley, the Baby- 
lonians get every thing from the palm, 
kal yap Spros xal olvos wal Skos wal pers 
wal bAgita, Th Te WAEKTA wavToia ex TOb- 
vou' ras 8¢ wuphow drt’ dxOpdxwy of 
XaAKeis xpavra Bpexduevor 88 Tois ovre- 
(oudvors nadia elas Bovol xa) mpoBd- 
vos. It was the only wood too which 
they used in building. (Ip. id. p. 336.) 
See too the song described in note 640. 
Also the observation relative to the olive 
and vine must be taken as confined to 
the plains watered by the rivers, that is, 
to the vicinity of the commercial track : 
for the vine and olive are cultivated largely 
in the hills, and not only appear on the 
Niniveh sculptures, but in the speech of 
Rabshakeh describing the attractions of 
the country (2 Kings xviii. 32). 
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amotiny Twoddny amixrat. ypéovrar 5é ovdéey dal, addr’ ex Tov 
onoapwy wovivres. etal 5é ode hoivixes mehuxotes ava Tay TO 
medioy, oi whedves avTaY KapTropopol, é« THY Kat ourla Kal olvov 
wal péns TrovebyTae TOUS cUKéwy TpOTroy Oepatrevovat, Td Te GAXa, 
cai howlxwy tous Epoevas “EXXnves Kadkovet, ToUT@Y Tov KaprToV 
mepidéovat THat Badavndopoist tav powlxwy, va treraivy Té ot 
6 Yi thy Baravoy écduvey xal pt) atroppéy 6 xaprros 6 Tod holu- 
wos’ ypivas yap 8 popéovor®”* dy rH nape o§ Epceves, xararep 
dy of ddvvGot. 


To &€ dmravrav Oaupa péytotov pol dort Tay ravrn, peta ye 194 
airhy ri Tomy, Epyouat dpdcwv. ta wWroia avroici éott Ta one 
merchandize 


N ‘ 4 \ A 3? 

Kara TOV ToTapoy Tropevoueva és THY BaBudava, éovTa KuK)o- peaiblcaery a 

£ Z y ° 2 Oaig ? f 7 . the river 
Tepes, ite plailec vied yap hat a peeiois de ROT fom Ar 
vrepOe Acouploy oixnpévorctvoueas iréns"” rapopevot Troujowvras, Denis. 
mepiteivouat Tovtoat SupOépas oreyaotpbas eEwbev edddeos tpd- 

658 / ? / ” , ‘ 5? 
rov ***, obre mpuuyny aTroKpivoyres oUTE TpapHY TuV@yovTes, GX 
aotrldos tTpotroyv KuxdoTepta toijoavres: Kal Kaddyns WAHCaVTES 
may TO TNoLoY TOUTO, aTruaict KaTa TOV TroTayoY hépecbat hopTlay 
Trjcavres pedduota 5é Bixous owixntous** xatayovet olvov 
mréous’ Ovveras 5é inro te Sv0 mAjKTpwv, Kal Svo avdpav opOav 
éotewtaw xab o pev Eow Edxet TO TAnKTpOY 6 5é EEw WOE ™. 


656 Wijvas yap 8h popdovo:. These in- 
sects would be the means of conveying 
the pollen from the male flowers of the 
palm to the pistils in the female flower, 
and thus fertilizing the seed. SistraHorp 
says that artificial caprification is adopted 
in the Morea with the fig-trees at the pre- 
sent day. ‘‘ Without it, the figs would 
fall off, and would not ripen well.” (Wail- 
pole’s Turkey, i. p. 61.) 

637 youdas iréys, ‘‘ ribs of willow 
wood.” The expression voydas is pro- 
bably a technical one in the art of ship- 
building. It is used again, ii. 96, in the 
game sense, but in no other writer. A 
similar peculiarity of usage occurs in the 
word wAjj«rpoy just below, which is no 
where else employed to designate an 


658 g8dpeos tpéxrov, ‘in the manner of 
a bottom.” 

659 Bixovs gowuntovs. There seems 
no necessity either to alter the latter of 
these words into gowintov, or to suppose 


VOL. IT. 


that the expression Blxovs oiwuntous 
should be rendered ‘casks of palm- 
wood.” £8. @. probably meant “ palm- 
jars ;’’ and the words ofvov wAdous are 
added to indicate that it was not the 
empty veesels which constituted the freight 
(as in the case mentioned ii. 6), but that 
they came to bring the wine in them. 
That the palm-wine was well known in 
Egypt, as well as at Babylon, appears 
from the use made of it in embalming 
(ii. 86), and from the story of the pre- 
sents sent by Cambyses to the Ethio- 
pians (iii. 20—22), which is undoubtedly 
of Egyptian origin. 

660 nal d pey Low EAxer Td WARKTpO 5 
82 tw &6ée:. The action described is 
that commonly seen in boats on the Swiss 
lakes, where the foremost boatman pulls 
his oar, with his face turned sternwards, 
while his companion stands up and pushes 
with his, looking bowwards in order to be 
able to steer the better. In the Eu- 
phrates’ boats, both men stood, the sole 
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195 


Dress of the 
Babyloni- 
ans, linen 
next the 
skin, and 
woollen 
over it. 


HERODOTUS 


qmoveerat Se Kai xdpta peydda Tavra Ta Hola Kat éddoow, Ta 5é 
peytota avTéy Kai tevraxicyirioy tadavrov™ youoy exe ev 
éxdotp 5é mrolm dvos Swos eveots, ev Se rotor pelos mrevves 
éreay av arixwrrat wréovres és THY BaBuddava, xai Sabéwvras 
Tov Poprov, vopéas pey Tod otov Kal THY Kaddyny Tacay an’ oY 
éxnputay , ras Se SipOépas eriocd£Eavres err tous Svovs, atredav- 
vouot és trols Appevious’ ava tov trorapov yap O17 ot ola ré éore 
mwréey" oudevi tporm, tre Tayeos Tod TroTapoy Sia yap Tatra 
war ovx éx EvNwv TrovebvTat TA Tota, GAN’ ex SupGepéwr erredy Se 
tous Svous éAXavvovres drrlxawrat Grricw és Tovs ‘Appevious, dda 
TpoT@ TH GUT@ TrovevvrTas Wola. Ta pay O1) Wrota avToicl dors 
toabra. “Eobiri 5é toinde ypéwvrat, nBave trodnvexci Asvég 
xat él tovTov GAXov elpiveoy xibdva érevdvve, kal ydavldwv 
AevKdy TreptBarropevos™*, irodnpara éywv emrvyapia, TapaTTARTW 
thot Bowrtinoe éuBdor™ xopwvres Se tas Kxeparas pitpyaes 
avadéovras, pepupliopdvos Tray To capa odprryioa Sé Exacros Eyer, 
Kaloxirrpoy xetporoinroy én’ éxdorp be oxnrtp@ eects Trerot- 
nuévoyv 7) prov 7 podov 7 xplvov 4 aleros 7) dAdo Te dvev yap 


erruorjpov ** 
dpriats Trept 7 capa éorl. 


moving power of the vessel being the 
force of the stream, and the hands being 
only required for guidance. 

66! wrardyrewv. Doubtless Babylonian 
talents (see note on iii. 89), which would 
give about 250 tons. 

663 awexhputay, ‘‘ their habit is to sell 
by auction.” This is the frequentative 
use of the aorist. 

663 dyd roy worapdy yap Bh ovw old ré 
dors wAéew. SHEL (Geogr. Journal, 
Vili. p. 89) says that at the present time 
boats do not go up and down the Tigris 
above Mosul, but that selecks, or floats of 
inflated sheepskins, descend from Diar- 
bekir to Mosul, where the skins are sold. 

664 yAasidiov Acuxdy weptBadrdAduevos, 
‘*a white shawl, wrapping it about him,” 
i.e. for a girdle, which serves the Orientals 
as a purse. The linen dress was doubt- 
less worn next to the skin from motives 
of cleanliness. Compare the Egyptian 
garb (ii. 81). 

665 zapawAfoia Thor Bowrino: éuBdor. 
Layarp (Nineveh, ii. p. 324) gives a re- 
presentation of these slippers, which are 


ob ot vopos earl éyew oxirrpor abrn pe 5 ode 


very peculiar. They cover the heel, but 
leave the fore-part of the foot quite ex- 
posed, and the toes only protected by a 
sole laced over the instep, without any 
return over the points. This exactly 
answers to the description of the Theban 
women’s shoe (DicaarncHus, guoled by 
Bauer ad loc.); and it may be re- 
marked that the whole Assyrian dress 
has an effeminate character, which is 
explained by Dioporus (ii. 6) as arising 
from the circumstance of its having been 
adopted first by the Medes and afterwards 
by the Persians from the costume of Se- 
miramis. 

666 vey ércofpov. Probably these de- 
vices were sacred emblems; and perhaps 
the deity under whose especial protection 
each individual was determined the per- 
ticular symbol adopted. The eagle seems 
rather a Persian than a Babylonian sym- 
hol, which the dove perhaps was (see 
note 366). The Ji/y was probably the 
lotus. The apple and the rose may have 
been parts of the lily called Nelusedium 
speciosum (see note on ii. 92), a plant 
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Nopor 8¢ avroios dde xarerréatas’ 6 yey copwraros be, cata 196 
amine rhe erly, 7§ nal "D2spin “Everoin minBdvouas aim 
xpncbar Kata nopas éxdoras Gra tov éteos éxdotou ézrotéeto the sale of 


marriage- 
Tdde as dv ai rrapOlvo o ya wpat j able women 
WS pOévor ywolaro yauwv dpaiat, tabras dxws sb sta 


cuvayayoev tacas®', és &y ywoiov éodyecxoy ddéas wépské Se dowry for 
avras loraro Spiros dvdphy damotds $¢ xatd play éexdorny — 
aYnpuvE Trwdkecxe, pata pev THy evedeordtnv éx Twackwr, pera 
de, Sxas attrn eipodca trodddv ypvolov mrpnOelm, GAAnV avexiipvece 
# per éexelynv gone evetbeotaryn érwdéovro 8é ert} avvoscioes 
é6aot ev 51) Eoxov evdaipoves trav BaBvroviwv érriyapot, trrep- 
Ba)dXovres dAAjAOUS eEwvéovro Tas KaNMcTEvovcas: Baos 5é Tod 
Snpov Ecxov erriyapot, odo. Se eideos pev ovdey edéovto ypyorod, 
of © dy ypnpard re xal aiocyiovas trapSévous eddpBavor as yap 
SeeFENOor 6 xjpvE madéwy tas evederrdtas Tov rrap0ivev, aviary 
ay tiv apoppeorarny 4 el tis abréwy Eusrnpos Hy, nal ravryy 
avexnpvcce, Sorts Oédor eXdytorov ypvoloy AaBov ovvoinée 
aur é 8 1@ 1d eddytotoy tmiorapévy mpocexéero: 1d Se dv 
xpvolov éylvero dwe ray evedéwv rapbévaw nal ofrw ai etpophos 
Tas apopdhovs xal éumrjpous eEedBocav. exdodvar Se tiv éwvrod 
Guyatépa Step Bovrosto Exacros ovm Env, ovdé dvev éyyuntéo 
arrayayéoOar riv trapSévoy mpidpevov, GAN eyyuntas ypHy Kara- 
oTncavTa } nv cuvouxnoey auth ottw amdayerGas*: ef dé ys) 
oupepoiato, amropépery TO ypvaoloy éxéero vopos. Env Se xat é& 
Grn éovra xaopns tov BovdrAspevov wvéecOar. 6 pév vuv 
KaddroTs vous“ otros ods Fr ov pévToe vov ye Seerérece cov. 
Gro Sé re éEevpyxace vewotl yevécBar, va pr dbixoiey avras 


which throughout the whole of the East, 
from Egypt to China, has been adopted 
ns - symbol of the reproductive prin- 
ciple. 
667 sabras E8xwos guvaydyoer wdoas. 
These words are nearly identical in sense 
with the clause which follows them, cuy- 
dyew xdeas being scarcely distinguish- 
able from és ty ywplow dodyew ardas, 
unless on the supposition of the first 
collection being from the surrounding 
country into a village, and the second the 
assemblage of the girls thus selected at 
the auction-mart. But, as the author 
states that the sale took place in every 


village, the first step in this proceeding 
seems precluded. It seems not impos- 
sible that here the text has again been 
rendered turbid by the mixture of dif- 
mrs pari The MSS be 
eee erGat. e vary be- 
tween this form, dydyeoOa, dxdyerba: 
and ay &yecOa:. Gaisford adopts the 
last. For the use of ofra, see note 22, 

above. 
669 § dy yur xddALoTos yépos. From 
hence to the end of the paragraph ap- 
to be a kind of note, perhaps added 
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197 


Custom 
with re- 
gard to the 
sick. 


198 


Custome of 
burial and 
of purifi- 
cation, 
which latter 
are also 
Arabian. 


199 


Custom 
arising out 
of the My- 
Jitta-wor- 
ship. 
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pnd és érépny mod adywvrat érei re yap adovres éxaxwOnoay 
kai oixopbopnOncay, 1as Tis To Syyou Blov oravilwv Katarrop- 
vever T2 Onrea téxva. Aevrepos 8 codin dde Gros ode vomos 
KaTecTHKEe TOUS KdpvovTas és THY ayopny éxpopéovot’™ ov yap 
8) ypéovras intpoiot mpoctovTes Oy Tpos TOY KdpvovTa, cUUBov- 
Aevouas rept THs vovcov, el Tis Kal avTos ToLwdToY Erale Oxoiov 
éyet 6 xdpvwv 4 Gddov elde traovra: ratra mpoctivres svpBov- 
Nevovet, xal tmapawéover daca abris tromoas eképuye spolnv 
votooy i} aAXov eld €xbuyovta: ovyn 5é trapeFeNMeciv Tov Kdyvovta 
od ode éFeort, rpiv ay éreipnras fvrwa vovoov exe. Tadai dé 
ode ev pédure. Opivos dé rrapaAjotot rotor év Avyurrrp’”. oodsis 
8 dy pry Op yuvaixl tH éwvtod avnp BaBvudavios, twept Ouplnua 
xatayifopevov Keer érépwOe Sé 1) yuvt} rwuTo Tovro Trovéer: SpOpov 
dé yevouévou Aovvras Kai auddrepor dryyeos yap ovdevos Gyrorras 
mp av Novcwvrat. tavra dé taba Kal ’ApdSvor trovedor. 

‘O &@ 67 alcyuotos *” Tey vopov Eott Toict BaBudwviooe de 
Sef macav yuvaixa éervywpiny iSopévyy és ipdoy ‘Adpodirns, atrak 
év TH Con peyOjvar avdpt Eelvp. rodral 82 nal ode afscevpevas 
dvapioyerOat tTiot GAXnot ola mrovT@ Urepppovéovoas, emi Lev- 
yéov év xapdpnot’” éXdcacat tpos TO ipoy éotace Beparrnty dé 


670 robs xduvowras els thy dyophy 
expopéover. Srraso (iii. c. 3, p. 249) 
says of the Spanish mountaineers: rods 
aspdorovs, Sowep of Aiytwrio: 7d 
waAdatdy, xporiOdaow els ras d80vs Tots 
wemeipapévors ToD wdBous SrobhKns ydpw. 
It is possible that he may by a slip of 
memory have this passage in his mind. 
But the words 7d wadaidy are remarkable, 
and perhaps a tradition may have re- 
mained of the early practice of Egyptian 
physicians, the first rude approximation 
to the collection of medical observations. 
If so, here will be another point of ac- 
cordance between Babylon and Egypt. 

youre. 


67. wapawAfjoion Toto ey 
See note 651. 
613 § 32 3) aloxioros. This h 


does not exist in the manuscripts S, V, 3, 
d, and it seams very questionable whether 
it does not rest on a different authority 
from the rest of the Babylonian customs, 
the account of which appears naturally 
concluded. It is also difficult to reconcile 
the practice related in it with that of 
selling the young maidens, except we 


suppose that it applies to the wealthy 
town population, and the other only to 
the common people who lived xa7d xépas 
(§ 196). It is impossible to believe that 
it is a practice which, under the com- 
pulsion of necessity, succeeded to the 
other. 

673 gy xaudpnor. The word xaudpy is 
etymologically equivalent to the Latin 
camera and the Teutonic kammer, and 
seems to mean a semi-cylindrical covering, 
like the tilted head of a wagon (see note 
on iv. 69, &uatay). In Isarau (xi. 22), 
the LXX have 4 orfoas és x T 
ovpaydy, and it seems likely that the word 
is equivalent to oxnyh which XENOPHON 
(Cyrop. vi. ult.) uses to express the 
closing head of a Persian dapuduata. 
Under these circumstances it may be sup- 
posed that the xaydpo: were not merely 
the accessory of the chariots in which 
these females drove, but that the pre- 
sence of them gave an especial character 
to the proceeding, they representing as it 
were the shrines of Aphrodite. Hence it 
is easy to understand how the name of 
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ode GrricOey Grrerat Todd}. ai Se Tredves Trovedat MSE ev Tepévet 
"Adpoditns xatéatas orépavor trepl riot Kehadjos yoveas Odpvy- 
ryos, Todal yuvaixes’ ai péev yap Tpocépyovrat, ai 5é amrépyovras 
aoyoworevées 5é SiéEodo ardvrn* tporov odav Eyovor Sa Trav 
yuvatxay, Ss dv ot Eeivos SueEvovres éxréyovrat. évOa éredy itnrar 
yuvh, ov wpétepoy amadrAdooceras és Ta oikla h Tis of Eelvwv 
apyupiov éuBarov és Ta youvata pyOp éEw rod ipod’ éuBadovra 
Se Sef elzrety roaovde’ “ érrixaréw rot TH Gedy Mvnarra” Monerra 
5 xargovos thy "Adpodirny ’Accipwr rd Se apyipiov péyabos 
éort Scov ay ov yap un) aTwonTas ov yap ot Oéus éorl ylveras 
yap ipoy TovTo TO apyvpiov Te Se mrpeT~p euBarovre Errerat, ovde 
amrodoxipa obdéva: ered Se pryOh, atrocwcapévn TH Oe@ atran- 
Adoceras és TA oixla, Kal TwIrd TOVTOU OK OUTW péya Ti Ol SwoE”S 
@s piv Adprpeas®™, Soar pév vuv eldeds te errappévar eict cab 
peyabeos, Tayv atadd\dooovrar Saas Se dpopdor avréwy eict, 
Npovoy woAdOv mpocpévovct ov Suvduevas Tov vopov éxmrAjRoaL 


“ Succoth Benoth” (tabernacula Ve- 
neris) should have been given to similar 
orgies (2 Kings xvii. 30) established in 
Samaria by the Babylonians. The Car- 
thaginians too had a colony Latinized by 
the name Siccae, which VALERIUs Max1- 
mus describes as ‘“fanum Veneris, in 
quod se matron conferebant, atque inde 
procidentes ad queestum, dotes corporis 
injuria contrahebant, honesta nimirum 
tam inhonesto vinculo conjugia juncture”’ 
(ii. c. 6). It may be conjectured that the 
root of the name Sicyon is the same as 
that of the Carthaginian Sicce, and the 
Samarian Succoth, and that the origin of 
that city (of whose Aphrodite-worship 
there can be no doubt) is due to a very 
ancient commercial intercourse with the 
East. 

674 wdyrn. Gaisford, with the MSS, 
has wdyra. 

675 MuArrta 82 xadrdovor Thy Adpo- 
8irny. This he has said before, § 131, in 
a passage which, like the present, is de- 
ficient in S, V, 6, and d. The third pas- 
sage in which Herodotus mentions an 
oriental name of Aphrodite Urania (iii. 
8) is found in these MSS. 

679 gin ofrw péya ri of Bocas Ss pew 
Aduyea:. This proves decisively that the 
custom in question was not the result of 


individual licentiousness. It arose appa- 
rently from the principle that the deity, 
whatever the department of human exist- 
ence under his controul, always required 
to be propitiated with the dest thing the 
votary had to bestow. Hence the Phue- 
nician Moloch demanded the first-born 
child, and the Assyrian Mylitta the vir- 
ginity of the woman about to become a 
wife. The dedication of the zone to Here 
is nothing else than the symbolical repre- 
sentation, under the influences of ci- 
vilization, of the sacrifice which was made 
in its coarsest form by the barbarous 
Orientals. In their view, the Gedy pOdv0s 
could be propitiated only by the most 
precious possession, and no commutation 
was permitted. Thus, when the Car- 
thaginians suffered important reverses in 
their war with Agathocles, they imagined 
Moloch had taken part against them, be- 
cause, instead of sacrificing their own 
children to him, they had been in the 
habit of purchasing substitutes. Ac- 
cordingly, by way of expiation, they 
burnt two hundred infants of the most 
illustrious families (Diop. Sic. xx. 14). 
The same feeling influenced the King of 
Moab to offer the heir of bis kingdom 
(2 — iii. 27). Compare Mican 
Vi. fe @ : 


200 


Three tribes 
are ichthy- 
ophagous. 


201 


After the 
Babyloni- 
ans, Cyrus 
attacks the 
Maseagetes. 


202 


The Araxcs 
contains 
islands as 
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Kai yap tpiérea Kal Tetpaérea perebérepar ypdvov pévover. enayi 
de xal ris Kumpov éoti wraparAjous rove vopos. 

Nopot pev 54 toics BaBurwvioios ovro xateoréact. eici be 
avray tatpiat Tpeis, al ovdey Gro ceréovras et pty LyOds podvor 
tovs émel re dv Onpevoavres aijvwct mpos Hoy, Trovvor Tade 
éoBaddovor és SApov, cal Neqvavres vrépoice cade Sia owddvos’ 
wal ds pév dv BovrAntar avrav Gre pdlay pakdpevos eye, 6 de 


Gptou TpoTroy orrncas. 


‘Qs 88 1@ Kup nai rodro to EOvos xarépyacto, éreOipnoe 
Mascayéras tn’ éwur@ rrovicacbat. 16 Se &vos rodTo xa péya 
Aéyerat civat xal Grxtpov, oixnpévoy Se mpds no re Kai HArlov 
avaro\as tépny tod ‘Apdfew wrorayou"", avytiov Sé ‘Icondovev 


elvat. 


eiot Se of tives nab YavOsxov NSyoves rotto 7d vos 


‘O 8e"Apdtns Néyeras xad uélov xa Erdoooy elvas rod” Iorpou"™ 


vycous § dv aire AdcBo peyd0ea rapandnolas ovyvds dace 
elvat, ev 5é avrijot avOparrovs, of ovréovras prev plgas 1d Oépos 


677 wépny Tov Apdtew rorauov. There 
has been great difficulty in assigning the 
geographical position of the Araxes, even 
according to the notions of Herodotus; 
and indeed it is impossible to doubt that 
he has combined accounts which belong 
to two different rivers, and that the solu- 
tion of the puzzle is only to be found by 
endeavouring to refer the statements to 
their several sources. I believe the fact 
to be that the Araxes of Cyrus is the 
Jikon, and that the narrative followed by 
Herodotus made that prince invade the 
Massagete by crossing that river, thereby 
placing them in Bokhara. This cycle of 
traditions would exist at Phasis, which 
was the termination of the route con- 
necting Greece with the East, vid the 
Colchians, Saspires, and Caspian Sea. 
See note 363. 

On the other hand, the Araxes over 
which the Massagete drove the Scythians, 
who in their turn expelled the Cimme- 
Yians from the Scythia of Herodotus 
(iv. 11), seems undoubtedly to be the 
Wolga or Ural, or rather a hypothetical 
river made up by confounding the two. 
This would bring the Massagete into the 
site of the Kirghis Tartars, and here they 


would be "Ieon8évwr adryrley. See note 
on iv. 25, bd "loonddérey oixeduevoy. It 
is an important fact with reference to this 
question, that CALLISTHENES, the pupil 
of Aristotle (who by his recommendation 
attended Alexander in his expedition), 
adopted Herodotus’s account of the 
Araxes which is contained in this paseage, 
making the river to be the boundary be- 
tween Bactria and ia, and to have 
forty mouths. (Strado, xi. c. 14, p. 464.) 
Both these two positions, however, as- 

signed to the Massagete, would make 
them different portions of one and the 
same barbarous race, which overspread the 
whole of the basin of the Caspian Sea, 
leading a nomad life, and considered by 
some to be Scythians. Having less in- 
tercourse with the Greeks, their manners 
would be more barbarous even than those 
of the other Scythians. See § 216, and 
note on iv. 26, dvaulfayres wdyra ra 
xp 

678 nal uélor nal dadocer elva: Tov 
"Ierpov. They who took the Wolga for 
it would describe it as larger than the 
Ister, while those who understood by it 
the Jihon would call it smaller. 
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dpiccovres wavrolas, Kaptrovs Sé atro Sevdpéwy eLevpnyévous ot large as 


' bos. 
és hopBiv xarariBecOar'” wpaiovs, nal Tovrous curéecOat THY Habits of 
the natives. 


yeysepurny adda O€ ods éEcupijioas Sévdpea xaptrovs rototade 
Twas dépovra, Tous, eel Te dy és tTwvTO cuvédOwot Kata eidas 
Kab mip avaxavowvrat, KUKAM Teptifouévous émtBadrew eri Td 
ip *”, ooppacvopévous S¢ xatay:lopévou tod Kaptrov Tob émiBad- 
Nopevou peOvanerGar TH Ody, KaTatrep” EdrAnvas T@ oly’ mTAEUVOS 
dé érruBadropeévou Tod Kxaptrod padrov peOvoxea bar, és 6 és dpynoly 
ve aviaracGat nar és aoidny amucvéerOae TovT@Y pev arn NéyeTat 
Siasra elvat. 6 5é Apdéns trotapos pées pév de Marinvav™', 80ev The Araxes 
aep 6 T'wvdns tov és tas Suadpvyas tas é&fcovrd te Kal tTpunxocias the Ma 
déraBe 6 Kipos **, oropace Se éEepevyeras reccapdxovra, tov Ta Only wee 
wdvrTa WAY evos és Eded Te Kal Tevaryea exdidoit ey Totas avOparrrous ee 
xaroweicbas Afyovaer ixGis wpmovs arTeopmévous, écOAre 52 vopt- 


enters the 

Caspian. 

A ‘ lo) A 

Sovtas ypacba: doxéwy Séppace to be dy THY oropdTeY Tod 


"Apdk&ew pice Sa xabapod’” és tiv Kaomriny Odraccay. 


 ' 


679 xerarl@erGa:. The change of con- 
struction here from the indicative, ex- 
pressing an observed fact, to the in- 
jfinilive, denoting a matter of hearsay, 
is to be remarked. The word ¢ao) is of 
course to be supplied from the last sen- 
tence. 

680 dri:BdrAAcw éx) Td xdp. Herodotus 
relates a similar use of hemp-seed among 
the Scythians (iv. 75). 

_ 88) ge Marinveay, S0evy wep 3b Toévdns. 
The site which Herodotus assigns to the 
Matieni is difficult, if not impossible, to 
fix. In i. 72, he places them on the 
right bank of the Halys, opposite to the 
Phrygians on the left, after the river has 
quitted the country of the Cilicians, and 
(if the passage be not corrupt) before it 
bends to the north. But, if the explana- 
tion given in note 243 be well founded, 
the difficulty is so far removed that we 
may see what he thought, and assign the 
Matieni to the region drained by the 
upper Tigris, the Zab, and the Diyeleh, 
from the opposite side of the watershed of 
which, in its north-west part, he seems to 
have thought a river flowed, which he 
took for the Halys. This explanation 
will likewise serve for another passage, 
v. 49, where the Matieni are placed be- 
tween the Armenians and the Cissians. 
Bat, besides this, he appears to mass the 


Caspian Sea and the Sea of Aral into one, 
and to conceive of the range which forms 
the southern boundary of Balk as a con- 
tinuation of Caucasus, which again he 
regards as a chain running nearly north 
and south. Now if the.Araxes of the 
text be the Amon or Jihon, i. e. the 
Oxus of the Seleucid times, the state- 
ments in the text may be reconciled with 
one another, and perhaps with the strange 
notice in iv. § 40, by remarking that the 
author not only brings the range in ques- 
tion very far to the east of its true site, 
but twists its direction to nearly north 
and south. Hence he would regard the 
streams flowing into Balk from it, which 
really run north and north-west, as run- 
ning east and north-east. For a similar 
massing together of distinct mountain 
ranges, see note on il. 8. 

6832 S:dAaBe 5 Kipos. See above, 
§ 189. 

683 7) 82 by Tay croudroy... pée did 
xaBapov. The Jihon now falls into the 
Sea of Aral, and it is a disputed point 
whether formerly the bed took a different 
course, and fell into the Caspian, or 
whether a navigable communication with 
that sea was effected by a canal. But 
there seems no doubt that one or the 
other was the case from the time of the 
Seleucides to comparatively modern times. 


152 HERODOTUS 
203 ‘H8&é Kaowrin @ddaccd dors én’ éwvrijs, ov cuppioyovca TH 
The Cas- 684, 


we was éTépy Gaddoon Thy pey yap “EXAnves vavTidXovras tracav, 
ee ae kat 4 &w ornréwv Odracca 9 ’Atavtis xadeouévn, xal 9’ EpvOpn, 
pia tuyydve eotoa: 4 Sé Kaorin Ears érépn er’ éwuriis, dodca 

pos pév mroov eiperin ypewpevp trevrexaidexa Hyepéwy,* evpos 

dé 7H evpuTdrn é€orl avr éwuris oxTw hyepewy. xal Ta pév mpos 

thy éarrépny hépovta Tis Oaducons TavTys 6 Kavxacos waparteives, 


Caucasus ‘ > ad \ ‘0.7 LI.- & / 

the mene, | COD oupéwmy xa wANnGe: péyroroy* Kai peydbei AynrOTaTov. eOvea 

extensive ? , \ “a. b 2 @ a WwW e lA 

aad highest 5¢ avOparrav noe sisi lat cated ed, Sl Kavxacos, Ta 

cls WoAdNa TavTa am Uns aypins Cwovra® éy roiar Kal Sévdpea PvrAXa 
toujodse idéns mapeyopeva elvar A&yerat, Ta tTpiBovTds Te Kar 
mapaployovtas ddwp, Cpa éwuvroias és riv éoOitra éyypdpeur 

Manufac- ta d€ Cpa ovum éxmrdvvecOar, GAA ovyKaTaynpdoKe TE GAY 

tures and 3 4 > , 9 , / a, a ? , 

habits of eipl xatdmep évupavbervta apyjv. pik dé rovTwy tav avOparrav 

its Inha- a 

bitant, elvar éudavéa, xaTdtep Tolot mpoSdroict. 

204 Ta pev 8%) apes éomépny ris Oaddoons tavrns, Tis Kaotrins 
The Massa- t e t > \ \ 2A ‘ 
gete occupy KAAeoperns, 9 Kavnacos drrépyes, ta Sé pos 7@ TE Kal HLov 


the greatest LU ? J a ” 3 4 . ~ ¢ 
part of tke dvarédNovra medley exdéxetat ARGOS atretpov és arroyru Tov ay 


t l ] . , n LA > , 686 e 
central plain 8) qrediou Tod peyddou obk édaxlorny poipny peréyovor* oi 


See HULLMANN, Handelsgeschichte der 
Griechen, p. 249. 

684 oF cupployousa Ti érépy Oadrdaop. 
Inexact as Herodotus’s notions may be 
with regard to the Caspian, he does not 
fall into the error which was adopted by 
the scientific geographer ERaATOSTHENES, 
and accepted without question by Straso 
(vii. c. 3, p. 70, and xi. c. 1, p. 397) that 
it was in fact a gulf from the Northern 
Ocean. 

® wAHOel uéyirroy. See note on iv. 

23. 

b woAAd xal wayroia. Perhaps in- 
cluding the mountaineers about the 
sources of the Jaxartes and Oxus. See 
note 685. 

© +h woAAd wdpra dx’ Bans dyplns 
(éovra. The words 7a xoAAd and a 
are not to be taken together. Translate, 
“‘the whole of them subsisting mainly 
from the produce of uncultivated plants.” 
See the note on ii. 35. 

65) (ga, “figures.” See note 238. 
The articles of dress which are here de- 
scribed are (I cannot doubt) printed goods, 
which are considered by Herodotus to 


have been figured by the hand, though 
dyeing in uniform colours was a familiar 
process in his time. The marvel to him 
is how patterns thus laid on by the hand 
(as he supposes) can stand. And he at- 
tributes it not to the real cause, bnt to 
the peculiar quality of the dyes grown in 
the Caucasus. Considering the indefi- 
nite extent which Herodotus assigns to 
the Caucasus, one may conjecture that 
the articles in question came even from 
India by the way of the Caspian, and 
that they were, in fact, printed mus- 
fins. Srraso attributes the manufac- 
ture to those of the Massagete who are 
mountaineers; and, from the site which 
he assigns to these, we should look for 
them no nearer the west than the flanks 
of the mountains in which the Sihon (Jax- 
alc and the Jihon (Oxus) take their 
rise (xi. c. 8, p. 433). 

88 otn dAaxlorny polpny peréxouct. 
The word peréxovo: implies a joint pos. 
session, and is equivalent to pera BAAwy 
€xovc:. It is therefore put in an appro- 
priate regimen, governing an accusative, 
and nota genitive case. Translate, ‘ Of 
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Maccayérat, én’ obs 6 Kipos éoye mpofupiny otpareioacbar 
WOAAG Te ydp juv Kal peydda Ta éracipoyra Kal érorpuvovTa iy 
aporroy ev 1) yéverts, TO Soxéery rréov Te elvas avOparrov, Sevrepa 
de 1 evrvyin 7 Kata tots Todéuous yevouévy Sxn yap voce 
atpateverBa"™" Kipos, apryyavov hy exetvo To EOvos Suaduyées. 

"Hy 8, rob avdpos dwobavdvros, yuvn tav Maccayeréwy Baci- 205 
Aeca> Topupis ot Fv ovvopa. tavtny tréytrav 6 Kipos éuvato te Shieh ie 
Aoye, Oédwv yuvaixa hy Eye 7 Se Topupis cuveeica ove ary cpa 
pay pv@pevov, GNAA THY Maccayeréwv Bacidntyy, areitrato rip their queen. 
apocodov. Kipos d¢ peta tovro, ds ot Sodm ov mpoeywpee, Being re- 
éhdaas én tov 'Apdfea érrotéeto ex Tob éuavéos emi tous Mac- vahiealy 
cayétas otparntny, yepupas te Sevyviwv eri tov trotapov dd- ee in 
Bacw 1@ orpat@, kad ripyous er) trolwv™ rév SvarropOpevovroy *°* 
TOV ToTapoy oixodopeopevos. “Eyovre 5é of Tovrov tov aovov, 206 
wéurraca 1) Topupis enpuxa édreye tade “& Bacited Mrdwy, Tomyris 


challenges 
” , , ‘ > > / w \., him toa 
wavca, orevowy Ta orevdes’ ov yap dv eldeins ef Tor és Katpoy VIM to 


éoras Tatra TeXevpeva: Tavodpevos 5é, Bacineve TOY cewvrov Kai battle. 
hpéas avéyev Spéwy Gpyovras Tay Tep dpxouev. ovKwv eBedrceIS 
irroOnnnot tHoide yptecOas, ard mdvra paddov FH Se hovylys 

elvac’® ; ov dé et peydrws mpodupéas’” Maccayerewy treipnOijvat, 

dépe, wdyOov pey Tov exes Cevyvds Tov trotapoy ddes, av Se, fuéwv 
avaxopnaodyray amo Tod TroTapod Tprav Hyuepéww ddov, SidBawe és 

Thy typerépny et & thyuéas Bovreas éodéEacGas paddov és rh 
iperépny, ov TwUTO TovTO Tole.” TadTa 5é axovoas 6 Kipos He calls s 
ouvexarece Iepoéwy Tovs mrpwrous, cuvaryelpas 5é rovrous é> wécoy aoe 
ogdt mpoeribee Td apifypa, cupPovrevopevos GKOTEpAa Trovéy TMV 


scale, to have conceived the towers 
as built in the ships. The use of pontoon- 
bridges must have been familiar to the 
Mesopotamians. 
689 oer erhoes ....elvar; “ Will 
ou not choose to act on this su ion, 


this great plain, now, the Massagete occupy 
the greatest share in commonage.’’ The 
word peradafeir is used in an exactly ana- 
logous manner vi. 23, where see the note. 

687 orpareteoba:. The manuscript S 
has orpareteiy, a form which all the MSS 


have in i. 77; whereas, in vi. 7, the co- 
dices are equally divided, and S has the 
middle form ; so entirely uncertain is the 
use 


688 sipyous éwl wAoley. The real ope- 
ration probably was the building a fortifi- 
cation to protect the head of a pontoon- 
bridge. But the Greeks, entirely unac- 
customed to strategics on the oriental 
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at any thing rather than be still ? then,” 
&c. This seems a better mode of con- 
structing this passage, by a common 
Greek idiom, than to put a comma after 
elya:, and add it to the list of the cases 
illustrated in note on v. 50. The same 
may be said of iv. 118, ote wochoere 


TaUTa. 
690 wpobupéa:. Soe note 604. 
X 


207 


Croesus ad- 
vises that 
he should 
invade the 
enemy, 
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$2 xata thvrd ai yvapas ouveEbrurroy Kedevovrov éodéixecOat 
Topuply re Kal rov orpardy abris és THY yapnv. Tlapewv S€ Kat 
pehopevos THy yvepunv tavtnv Kpoiaos 6 Avdds, aredelxvuro 
dvavriny TH mpoxepévyn youn ASywv rade “ & Bacthed, elroy yey 
Kai mporepov tot Ore errel we Zeds Bané Tow, 76 dv opd oharpa 
doy olka 76 o@ Kata Siva arotphpew ta 5é pow Tabnpata 
dovra axydpita pabnpara yeyovee. ei wev &Bdvaros Soxéets elvar 
Kal orpatins towavrns dpyew, obdey dy ein mpiryya yvopas éue 
aot atropalvecOas: ef 5¢ Syvmxas Sri avOpwros cal ov eis xat 
érépwy rormvde &pyets, éxcivo mparov udbe, ds xikros Tav avOpw- 
anlov éort mpnypdtov, mepupepopevos Se ove €a aiel Tovs avrous 
evruyéew. on Ov eyo yoopnv exw rept Tod mpoKxeypévov Tp?}- 
yparos Ta éurradsy 4 ovrou et yap COernoopey erdéEacbas Tovs 
mohepious és THY yapny, Se rat ev adt@ Kivduves Gr écowlels 
peey rpocarodnves Tacay Thy apyiy Shra yap Sy Sre viKwvres 
Maccarytrat ob 76 érricw hevfovrat GdN er’ dpyas Tas ads Cac’ 
vixav S€ ov vixds Tocoiroy, cov ei SiaBas és Thy éxelvov vixav 
Maccayéras Sow pevyovor toito™* yap avriOnow éxewe, Ste 
vixijoas Tos avrioupevous eras Ld rhs apyhs THS Topupwos: ywpis 
Te TOU amnynpévov, aioxpoy nai ovx dvaoyerov Kipdv ye rov 
KapBicen™ yuvatni eiEavra rroywphcat ris yopns. viv wv pot 


691 3r.. This word sometimes is used 


Cyrus; whereas in those all his nobility is 
to introduce the very words which have 


derived from his mother. (See § 107, 


been employed on any occasion alluded 
to; in which case, as here, it is not taken 
into account in the construction. In this 
instance, Croesus may be conceived to 
refer to a saying which he was constantly 
in the habit of employing, and which 
Cyrus would recognize. It is therefore 
not correct to regard the word &r: as 
simply pleonastic. In the next few sen- 
tences the same character prevails. The 
remarks are some of those often-repeated 
‘* wise saws’’ of which Croesus is made by 
Herodotus the especial channel. 

693 +tovro. Gaisford, with the MSS, 
Téevré. 

693 Kipdy ye toy KauBdoew. The 
speaker is here taking a different tone 
from that which characterized the tradi- 
tions which related the birth and infancy 
of Cyrus. Here the being the son of 
Cambyses is made a matter of pride to 


BOAAG EvepOe Eyawv aitoy péocou dyBpds 
Mfsov, and § 91, nnrpds duelyovos warpds 
82 bwobecerrépov.) A similar change may 
be seen in the enumeration by Xerxes of 
his ancestors, among whom he places 
Cambyses daly 1). Now this change may 
well have effected after the Achee- 
menids had reigned for some time over the 
whole Medo-Persian empire; but scarcely 
before. Herodotus therefore here appears 
to commit an anachronism, and so also in 
speaking of the dya6a Mepoird in the next 
sentence: for the habits of the Persians 
could hardly have changed so much as to 
make their luxury proverbial, while Cyrus 
was going on with his couquests. (See 
the story of Artembares and Cyrus below, 
ix. 122.) These considerations will add 
weight to the remarks in note 703, and 
prevent us from attaching implicit credit 
to the account of Herodotus as to the 
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Soxéet, StaBdvras mpoedMeiy Soov Ay éxeivoe SeEiwor, evOedrev Se 

Trade Trovevyras weipacOa. éxelvwy trepvycvécbar as yap eyo 
muv0dvouat, Maccayéras eict ayaeey te Ilepoucosy arretpot Kai but attempt 
Kadov peyddov arrabées: TovToLet Gy Toict avdpact, THY mTpoBa- tea by 
tev adpedéos mod Kataxdwavras Kal oxevdcavras, mpobeivar =” 
é€y T@ otpatorédy TH Tyetépm Saita’ mpos 5é, nal xpnrijpas 
apedéws olvov axpiyrou Kal ovria Trayroia’ Toimoavras 5 tadra, 
trroderropevous THS OTpaTis TO HAaUpETATOY TOdS AoLTFOUS avTIS 
éEavaywpéew él roy rorapoy hy yap éym yvopns pt) GudpTo, 

xeivoe opevot ayaa mode Tpeovrai TE Tpds aura, Kal nyiv Td 
évOetvrev Nelrreras avrodeets Epywv peyddwv.” 

Tvapas pév abras cvvéctacay™. Kipos 8 perels riv mporépny 208 
yvepyny tiv Kpoicou &é ehapevos, mpomyopeve Topipy éavaywpé- Cyms acts 
ew, @s autod dtaRnoopévou ér’ éxelyvny. 4 pev &) eavaywpee, nea ar 
Kata uréayeto mpwra’ Kipos 5é Kpoicoy és ras yeipas dobels tp Araxes. 
éwutov trawl KapBvoy, te mep tiv Bacirnthy edlou"™, Kat 
WONG evrethapevos oi Tysay Te avTov Kal ev Troéety Hv % Sud- 

Baots % él Maccayéras pu) 0p0wO7, tradra évrethapevos Kal 
atrooteinas TovTous é5 Ilépoas, avros SéBasve tov trorapov Kal 6 
atparos avtrod. ‘Emei te 5é érrepaus0n tiv ’Apdkea, vuxtis 209 
érredOovons, elde Bw cidwv ev tav Maccayeréwy TF xepn In conee- 


quence of 
toujvoe edoxee 6 Kipos ev t@ itrvp opay tav ‘Totdomeos Trai- 2n evil 


9 , dream, he 
Sav ** toy Mpa pUraToY éyovTa él Tay auwv wrépvyas, Kal scods heme 
Touréwy TH pev Thy “Aciny rH S&é tiv Evparrny émrionidbew *. the father 

of Darius. 
‘Toraore: 6¢ tH ’Apadapeos dovre avdpl ‘Ayxamevidp fv trav 
maiswy Aapeios mpecBvratos, day tote HrtKinv és elxogl Kov 
pddsora Srea: nai ovros xatadéretrro év Tléponoe ob yap elyé 
nw Hrxinv otpareverOas. érrel av On eEeyépOn 6 Kipos, édidov 
Adyou éwuT@ trepl Tis Sypris: ws S€ of edoxee pweydrn elvas 1) Hes, 
xadécas: ‘Tordotea nal arokaBov podvoy edie “"Toractes, 
mais aos émeBourevwv euol re nal +H dun apyn édroxe ws 4é 
part taken by Cyrus against the Mas- 695 og wep Thy BaciAntny é8[80v. See 

: since the story cannot, in ifs note on vii. 2, cata row Tepodey vdpoy. 
details, come from contemporaneous au- 696 ray ‘Tordoweos waldev. It is not 
thorities. Compare note 640), above. impossible that Hystaspes was his cousin- 

6% guvdoracay. For the force of this german. See note on vii. 11. 


word see the note on vii. 143, cuverrn- 2 rf uly thy 'Aginy.... dmondleay. 
avies pdduora. See above, note 20. 
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Taira atpexéws olda, éya onpavéw’ eued Oeol xndéaras®’, nai pot 

mavra Tpoderxvvouct TA erupepdpeva’ On av ev TH Tapovyouévy 

yuri evdmy, eldov Tov adv raldwv Tov mpecBuTarov Exovra éml 

TOY w@pov wrépyyas’ nal Tovréwy TH pev THY "Aciny, TH dé THY 

Evporny énicxidtew obkwv eorit pyar amd rhs pws tavrys 

ovdepia, TO j47) Kelvoy érrtBovrevew ewoi”™* ov tolyuy Thy taylorny 

mopeveo orrlaw és Ilépoas, nat tolee Sxws éredy éyw tdbe Kxata- 

oTpeydpevos EOw exe, Os? jor xataothnoys Tov taida és 

210 dreyyov.” Kipos pev Soxéwv Aapeisy oi émiBovrcvew, Edeye Tabe 

7@ 5¢ 6 Saiuwy mpoépaive, Os abtas ey TEedevTHCELY avTOD TaUTY 

perro 6 Se BactrAntyn avrod mweptywpéor és Aapetov. apeiBerar™ 

&) ay 6 ‘Totdomns toicde “a Bacthed, pn ein avnp Tlépons 

yeyovas Goris tot értBovrcucet, et 5 Eat, aTrONOLTO WS TAaYLOTA: 

ds avti pev Sovrwy érroincas edevbépous Ilépaas etvat, avri é 

dpyecOas™ im’ Gdrwv apyew ardayvrov. ei S€ Tis ToL Hus array- 

yédret tratéa Tov éuov vewrepa Bovrevew trept aéo, éy@ Tot Trapa- 

SBwpue ypnoGa: avt@ totro 6 tt od Bovdrea.” ‘Tordomns pev 

TovTowot apenpapevos, xal SiaBas tov Apdtea, Hie és Tlépcas, 
gvrdtwyv Kip tov rraiéa Aapeiov. 

211 Kipos & wpocdbayv aid tot "Apdtew spépns oddv, érrolee tas 

Hethen Kopolcov taoOijxas. peta ¢ raira, Kipov re xad Ilepoéwv rot 


carries out 
the plan of ) “~702 2 f ? \. 9 
ripe eae cabapod otparov"™ aredaoavros oTrlcw eri tov ‘Apdfea reupOér- 


as _ TOS 5¢ rod aypntov, érreMotca tav Maccayeréwy rpernuopls rod 
oO 

the enemy's oTpaTob Tous te heipOevras Tis Kupov aotpatins époveve arefo- 
orce, cap- ; a , 

turing Spar- uévous, Kal Tiv apoxerpévny idovres Saita ws éyeipmoavtTo Tovs 


ton of the * @vaytlous Kubevres Salvuvro, arnpwbévres Se hopBis Kab olvov 


queen, 


697 nySdara:. Gaisford has xh8orra:. 700 duelBera: 3) dy. Gaisford reads 
See note on ii. 67, dxayéara. duelBeral of 8) dy, on the authority of 
698 ofxer dor) unxarvh axd ris Sys the manuscripts M, K, S, F, and a, but 
rTatrns ovSepla, Td ph xeivoy émsBovAetery the word duelBerOa: is not found else- 
éuol. This idiom is a very remarkable where with a dative of the person, and R 
one. Literally, ‘there is no way out of and V have the reading in the text, which 
this vision for him not to be plotting is adopted by Schweighiauser. 
treason against me.” It expresses a logical 701 &pyeoOas. The article rot might 
necessity in terms of physical necessity. have been expected before this word. But 
See note 129, above. its absence is defended by vi. 32, d»r} 
699 %s. The interposition of 80 shorta elvya: évopxfas, and vii. 170, dvr) 82 elva: 
sentence after 3cws seems scarcely a suffi- ynoiéras. 
cient justification of the use of this word, 103 rod xafapovd orparov. See iv. 135, 
which is manifestly superfluous. Perhaps ody r¢ xaOap¢ Tov orparoi. 
erodotus wrote és rdxiora. 
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evoor ot Sé Tlépcas éredOovres troddovs pév oheov épovevoav™, 
monn © ért mrebvas eGwypnaay kat Gddous Kal Tov THs Bacireins 
Topvpuos traiéa orparnyéovra Maccayeréwy, tT otvopa hy ZTrap- 
gations. ‘H &é, wuOopévn ra re rept thy otpatiny yeyovoTa Kat 
Ta wept Tov waida, wéumovca KnpuKa trapa Kipov éreye rade" 
“ dadnote alpatos Kipe, pndev érapOjs te yeyovéts rede Tp7- 
yal, eb GTrEeAiV@ KapT@, T@ETEp avTol eutriurAdpevae palverbe 
ottw"™ doTe KaTLOVTOS TOU olvoU és TO Cpa ErravaTrAwel Uuiy erred 
Kad, ToLovT@ pappaxy Sodkwaas éxpdrnaas traidds Tod éwod, GAN’ 
ov payn KaTa TO KapTepov. viv dy pev ev Trapatveovons UirodaBe 
Tov AGyor airodovs prot Tov traida amiBe ex rhode THs yapns 
atnpwos, Maccayeréwy tpirnpopids rod otparod xatuBploas: ei dé 
pt) Tadta av Toujces, Arvov erdopvupl tor Tov Macaayeréwy 
Seororny 7 pny o& eyo kal airdnotov dovra alyatos Kopéow.” 


703 of 5 Mépoa dreaOdvres woAdobs 
per opewy épdvevoay. In all the accounts 
given of the contest between the Persians 
and the Massagete, the feature of their 
intoxication and consequent destruction 
seems to have been preserved. This may 
be accounted for by the circumstance that 
it was handed down in a religious festival 
connected with the worship of Anzaitis, 
and termed 74 Zdxaa, which STRABO (xi. 
cap. 8, p. 432) describes as Baxxela tis 
tay pe? hyépay wal vixtwp diecxeva- 
ondveoy Zxv0ior), mivdévrwv Gua wal wAn- 
xr i(ouévay mpds GAAfAous, Eua Te xal Tas 
cupmiwotcas yuvaixas. He gives two dif- 
ferent accounts of the origin of this festi- 
val, which existed down to his time at 
Zela in Pontus,—a place which was consti- 
tated a town by Pompey after the Mithri- 
datic war, having been previously an esta- 
blishment of hierodules of the goddess. 
One of them is, that the Sacee (which he 
makes identical, or nearly so, with the 
Massagetee, and inhabiting the eastern 
part of Independent Tartary), having 
overrun the best part of Armenia, and 
got as far as Cappadocia and Pontus, were 
there suddenly attacked while feasting on 
their spoils by ‘“‘the Persian generals at 
that time stationed in those parts,” and 
utterly annihilated. Another account is, 
he says, that Cyrus, having been defeated 
in an expedition against the Sacee, resorted 
to the expedient in the text. if it be 
remembered that the Anaitis-worship 


prevailed all over the East, and that the 
Persians, or those who in the idea of 
Herodotus represented the Persians, 
called all Scythians, and consequently 
the Massagete, Sacians (vii. 64), it 
seems far from improbable that the two 
stories of Strabo, the one in the text, and 
the one of which Cyaxares is the hero (i. 
106), are all so many different local ac- 
counts of the origin of one and the same 
religious festival, substantially identical, 
but varying in all the circumstances of 
time, place, and dramatis persone. See 
note 693, above. 

704 ualver@e obrw. The reproach of 
intemperance comes strangely from the 
mouth of a Massagete; for the habitual 
drunkenness of these nomad tribes has al- 
ways been notorious (see vi. 84). But the 
liquor which they use for the purpose of 
intoxication is £oumiss—fermented mare’s 
milk; so that perhaps, in the original 
form of the tale, Tomyris’s scorn referred 
rather to the beverage, wine, than to its 
effects, just as AiscuyLus (Supplices, 
953) makes the Argive king, by way of an 
insult, tell the Egyptian herald that he 
will find his countrymen to be men ov 
alvovras éx xpi0ev pébv. In passing 
through a Hellenic channel, however, 
this peculiar feature might easily be lost 
sight of, and the reproach take the 
common form of a charge of intem- 


perance. 


212 


213 
who kills 
himself. 


214 
In a second 
battle, To- 
myris de- 
feats the 
Persian 


army, an 
kills Cyrus. 
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Kipos pay vuv tov éréwv ovdéiva tovrwy aveveryGévray érrotéero 
Aoyov. 6 8 ris Bactrelns Topiipuos wats Srapyations, as py 
& Te olvos avnxe xal Enable iva tw Kxaxod, Senbeis Kupou éx trav 
Secpav AvEjvas Ervye ws Sé EAvOy Te TayioTta Kal THY yelpaVv 
éxpatnoe, Stepydkeras éwutov: xai $1) obros pév TpOT ToOLWWvT® 
terevTa’ Topupis 8é, ws ot 6 Kipos otx édonxovce, ov\d\étaca 
wacav tiv éwuTas Stvayw avvéBare Kipp. ravrqy ray 
paynv, Soa. 5) BapBdpwv dvdpew pdyas éydvovro, xpive 
ioyupotarny yevérOas nai 8 Kai ruvOdvopyar obrw Todro yevo- 
pevoy’ Tpara pev yap Nyeras avrovs Suactavras és AAA HNOUS 
rofever peta 56, ws ot Ta Bédca eEererokeuto, cupmecovras 
Thi aixphot te Kadi Toiot eyyeipidiowss ouvéyerOar ypdvov te 51 
émi troNNov cuveotavar payopuévous xat ovderépous ebérew pevryewy, 
rénos 8¢, of Maccayérat mepreyevéaro: 7 re 6%) TroAdr} THs Ilep- 
auhs oTpatins avrod ravtn™ SvepOdpn, nad 8) xal avtds Kipos 
texeuTa Baothevoas Ta wavra évos Séovta TpinKovra Erea’ aoKoV 
5é wAncaca ainatos avOpwrntou Topvpis edifnto ev roics reOvedot 
tov Tlepoéwv tov Kipov vécur as 6¢ etpe, varriprre avrod thy 
Keparyy é Tov doxov, upawwoevn Se TO vexp@ erréreye TaAbe 
« Sd pev ue Cwovedy Te kal vuewody oe padyn amwdecas raida 
Tov éyov édov dorm, oe § eya, Kxatdtep rreihnoa, aiparos 
xopéow.” ta pev &) ata tiv Kupov redevri tod Biov, toddav 
AGyov Neyouévav"™*, 65e por 6 meBavwraros elpyrat. 


7-5 aibrot tabry. See note on iii. 25. 

706 wordy Adyar Acyondvey. CTEBIAS 
made Cyrus die in consequence of a wound 
received in action with the Derbices, under 
a king Amoreus. They are assisted by 
Indians with elephants, who frighten the 
horses of Cyrus’s cavalry. He is rescued 
from impending defeat by Amorges, who 
comes up with an army of Sace, but dies 
on the third day after receiving his wound 
(ap. Photium, p. 37). ARIATOBULUS (ap. 
Arrian. vi. 29) professed to have visited 
the tomb of Cyrus at Pasargade, which 
had been plundered during the absence of 
Alexander in India, and to have replaced 
some fragments of the body in a golden 
sarcophagus, which the robbers had opened 
and vainly attempted to break up. A col- 
lege of Magi were, as he says, appointed 
by Cambyses to watch this tomb, and 
allowed a sheep per day for maintenance, 


and a horse every month to offer to Cyrus: 
and their office was hereditary. Dioporvus, 
however (following some other author than 
his general authority, Ctesias), incidentally 
mentions that Cyrus was killed in action 
by a queen of the Massagetee, and his 
body crucified: and Onzsicritus, pilot 
of Alexander’s fleet (ap. Sirabon. x. c. 3, 
p- 321), describes the so-called tomb in 
avery different way from Aristobulus,— 
making it fen stories high instead of two, 
and stating that the inscription on it was 
a Greek hexameter verse in Persian cha- 
racters; in which case it could hardly have 
been more than a cenotaph, erected not 
earlier than the time of Darius. XENo- 
PHON, in the Cyropedia, makes Cyrus 
die in his bed of old age: but this work 
can only be regarded as a kind of novel, 
—of authority for manners but not for 
facts,—although in this particular instance 


CLIO. 
Maocaryéras 5¢ dobiyrd te 
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Spolyy TH AxvOiegn™ dopéover xal 215 
Slavray Eyovot. imméras 5é eiot xa dye, (audporépwr yap Grr and 
peréyovas ™ xa aixpodpopor, caydpis vopitovres Massagete 
eyew"™. ypvo@ Se xal yarn Ta travra yptwvrar boa pev yap 

és aiypas nai dpdis xal caydpis, yadnp TA TavTa ypéwvrar Soa 

Se wept xeparny xal Sworhpas nal pacyadiorijpas, ypue@ Koope- 

ovray ws 8 airws tev irrov Ta pev tept Ta orépva yadxéous 
Owpnkas treptBadrovor Ta dé wept Tors yadiwors Kal crouia Kal 
parapa ypvo@. atdypp Se 00d’ apyipw xpéwvras oddér ode yap 

ovdé adi dort dv TH ywpy 6 Sé ypucds Kal 6 yadKos ateTos"”. 
Nopotor 5¢ ypéwvtas tovoicde yuvaixa peév yapées Exaoros Tavryot 216 
de emixowa xpéwvrar b yap AxvGas pact “Eddnves mocéew, ov se often, 
XKvOat eiot of twovovres G\AA Macecayérar™’: ris yap éemibv- poe ey? 
pence yuvaices Maccayérns avip, tov papetpeava arroxpeudoas 

Tpo THS audkens plovyeras adews. ovpos 5é nrsxins ode mpoxéeras 

GANos peey ovdeis’ érredy € yépwy yévytat xdpra™’, ot mpoonxoytés 

ot wavres cuvedOovtes Ovovel piv cal ddXrXa poBata dua aire 
éeyrnoavtes 5é ta xpéa Katevaryéovrat. Tadra péev Ta OABwrata odt 
vevouotas Tov de vovo@ TedeUTHCAaYTA Ov KaTaciTéovTal, adrA 

Yn Kxpurrrovat cuphophy rovevpevor Sri ov ixero és 76 TuOAvat. 
otrelpovot 5é ovdev, adr aro xTnvéwv Gwovor nal iyOvav. oi Se 
apOovol odu ex tod Apafew rotapod Trapayivovrat yaNaxtoTroTas They are 


») nak TokdTas Te 


5¢ cici. Gedy && podvoy FrLov te shippers: 


he is confirmed by Dinon (ap. Ciceron. 
De Divinat. i. 23), who makes Cyrus 
come to the empire at the age of forty, 
and die at that of seventy. 

107 Suolny rH ExvOiuG. See note 677 
above, and that on iv. 26, dvaultayres 
adyra Td Kpéa. 

708 4 épwy yap perdéxouc:, “ For 
of both are there tribes occupying parts 
{of the great waste}.” Understand 
vtwés. Some of the race which inha- 
bited the flanks of the mountains (see 
Srrazo, quoted in note 685) would be 
&stwro1, while the nomads of the western- 
most part of the plains would doubtless 
be frxéra:. For the use of the word 
peréxovc!, see note 686. 

709 gaydpis voul(ovres Exe. See note 
on vii. 64. 

710 6 88 xpuods nal bd xarnds Ewderos. 
The gold might be obtained from the 


céBovrat, T@ Ovovot tious’ 


sand of the streams in the Altai Moun- 
tains, from whence it would be carried by 
traffic far and wide. The Ural range is 
mouch nearer to the plains which Hero- 
dotus had in his mind; but it is only 
recently that those mountains have been 
known to yield gold. With regard to the 
brass, it has been found that the arms dis- 
covered on opening any of the ancient 
barrows in Northern Asia have been in- 
variably of that metal (Ritrer, Erdkunde, 
ii. p. 796). 

11 ob SxbOa: elo) of woidowres GAA 
Magcayéra:. See note 677. 

12 dwedy 80 yépww yévnta: xdpra. A 
similar practice is attributed to the Isse- 
dones, the neighbours of the Massagete, 
iv. 26, where see the note, and to another 
people, iii. 99. 

713 +g Obover Trwovs. That the sacri- 
fice of horses was commonly practised by 
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J. 216. 


vopos 5¢ otros Tis Ovcins tov Ocav Te TayloTm TavTaV THY 


Oyntay To Tdyioroy Saréovrat. 


the Persians seems to follow from the 
statement of ARISTOBULUS given in the 
note 706, above. Possibly the “ sacred 
horses’’ mentioned in § 189 may have 
been intended for this purpose (see vii. 
114), although it seems more likely that 
they were a relief for drawing the chariot 
of the sun. But all nomad tribes feed 


upon the flesh of the animals which they 
employ for the purposes of locomotion ; 
and the sacrifice was probably a never- 
failing preliminary of a flesh-meal. Hence 
apparently the origin of the Persians 
eating the camel and the ass (§ 133). 
The custom doubtless grew up in the 
times when they were nomads. 
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In the ancient kalendars there were two distinct points which 
required attention; the one, the adjustment of the civil month to 
the motions of the moon; the other, that of the civil year to the 
motions of the sun. Of these two there can be no doubt that the 
former was in early times regarded as by far the more important. 
It was the lunar month by which the religious festivals were regu- 
lated ; and the inconvenience occasioned by the discrepancy between 
the conventional new moon and the natural one would make itself felt 
more strongly from the circumstance, that the neglect, however invo- 
luntary, of public religious rites in any particular was conceived to draw 
down the wrath of Heaven upon the land. Aristophanes puts this su- 
perstition in his jesting way in the “Clouds” (vv. 558—68) making the 
Moon send a message to the spectators by the Chorus, complaining of 
the irritation of the gods at finding nothing provided for them on days 
when, according to her reckoning (on which alone they could depend), 
they had a right to expect a feast ; and, on the other hand, at having 
their times of fasting or mourning for Memnon or Sarpedon, or some 
other hero, indecently disturbed by the riotous festivities of mortals. 
Not only religious festivals, however, but commercial proceedings 
also, were regulated by the lunar month,—or rather by the civil 
month founded upon it. Money was lent at interest by the month, 
and accounts settled at the end of it. Agricultural operations mean- 
while, and navigation (which depend upon the seasons of the year), 
were determined not by any reference to the civil kalendar, but by 
the rising or setting of certain constellations; or by the appearance 
VOL. I. Y 
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or the cries of birds, such as the swallow, the cuckoo, the crane, or 
the kite. Allusions to this habit abound in Aristophanes, showing 
decisively that the rude methods of determining the season of the 
year which Hesiod gives prevailed generally in the time of the 
Peloponnesian war, although just before its commencement the 
foundation of a better system had been already laid. 

The determination of a civil lunar month which shall agree at first 
pretty closely with the natural lunations is not at all a difficult 
matter. If twelve months be taken alternately of 30 and 29 days, 
twelve of them will amount to 354 days; and this was the Athenian 
civil year for some time after Solon. Twelve lunations amount to 
354 days, 8 hours, 48 minutes, and 34 seconds; so that it would be 
nearly three years before the difference of a day would arise between 
the natural and the conventional new moon. But this difference 
would continually increase, the system having no principle of correc- 
tion within itself; and in the course of little more than forty years 
the vouznvia xara. ceAnvny (as Thucydides calls the natural new moon, 
u. 28) would fall upon the fifteenth day of the civil lanar month. 

The discordance between a civil year consisting of 354 days and 
the solar year, consisting of 865}, would very early force itself into 
attention ; and a system called the octaeteris, or cycle of eight years, 
was invented for the purpose of correcting it. This object was 
effected by imtercalating a month of 80 days, a second Posideon, 
three times in the course of the eight years,—generally in such a way 
as to make the third, the fifth, and the eighth consist of thirteen 
months. This would give 8 x 854-+90 (=2922) days for the cycle, 
which is the exact amount of eight years of 365} days each, and con- 
sequently the civid lunar year would every eight years be brought 
into agreement with the solar year. 

But this advantage would be purchased at the expense of one 
which, according to ancient habits of thinking, was even more im- 
portant,—the approxmation of the civil to the natural lunar month. 
Tho octaeteris of 2922 days is not equivalent to 99 lunations, which 
amount to nearly 29235 days: and consequently a kalendar regulated 
on such a principle would neither correct, nor to any important 
extent retard, the continually increasing difference between the civil 
and the natural lunar month. The obvious course would be to inter- 
polate three days in the course of 16 years,—and this, it is said, was 
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attempted,—but, as such a proceeding would at once derange the 
adjustment between the civil lunar year and the solar year, it seems 
very questionable whether it was ever adopted. 

A plan for uniting the advantage both of a solar and lunar adjust- 
ment was proposed by Meton in the archonship of Apseudes, a year 
before the commencement of the Peloponnesian war. So much as 
this follows from the notice of Diodorus (x. 86), but there seems no 
authority to assume, as some have done, that this famous cycle of 
nineteen years, the Enneadecacteris, which has continued in use for 
some purposes to the present day, was formally adopted by public 
authority at once. In the year 482 B.c., the summer solstice fell on 
the 18th day of the Attic month Scirophorion (the 27th of June), 
and, the new-moon synchronizing with it, there was an error of 13 
days between the natural and the conventional commencement of the 
month Hecatombwxon, the first of the Attic year. This point of time 
Meton proposed to make the epoch of his cycle. Instead of the pre- 
vious methods of intercalation, he suggested as the basis of his scheme 
& series of 285 months of 30 days each, the result of intercalating a 
second Poseidon seven times, viz. in the third, fifth, eighth, eleventh, 
thirteenth, sixteenth, and nineteenth years of the Enneadecaeteris. 
This would give 7050 days, ¢.¢.110 days teo much; as the number of 
days in nineteen years, according to his computation, amounted to 6940, 
reckoning the solar year at 365 days,6 hours, 18 minutes,and 57 seconds. 
Now, according to the old method of striking out one day from every 
alternate month, 117 or 118 days would have had to be struck out, 
which would make the cycle 7 or 8 days too short. Meton therefore 
struck out every 68rd day throughout the period, which days were 
called jjudpas efaipéciuor, and the months which by their extrusion 
were shortened were denominated xoiAaz, to distinguish them from 
the others, which were designated wAjpes as containing their full 
eomplement of 80 days. The following table, which is taken from the 
Appendix to Clinton’s “ Fasti Hellenic,” vol. u. p. 838, will exhibit 
to the eye the Metonic scheme, and it is not unlikely that what was 
really done by Meton in the archonship of Apseudes was to set up 
some such table engraved on stone or brass, in a frequented part of 
the city or the vicinity, for public criticiam. 
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YEARS OF THE CYCLE. 





MONTHS. 1 | 9 


Hecatombseon | 18 








Metagitnion 


Boédromion 3 2) 











Pyanepsion 


Memacterion |6 24/ (30 








Posideon (a) | 12 


Posideon (B)) 
intercalated > | + | 
seven times } 


Gamelion 9 |\27 








Anthesterion 


Elaphebolion {12'30:18 


a eT ed peed (eed 










Manychion 
Thargelion 15) (21 


Geemarc 


Scirophorion 











The utility of this table is very great. It contains within itself a 
correction of the difference between the conventional and the natural 
new moon, which at no time in the whole nineteen years can exceed 
twenty-six hours, and at the expiration of the cycle is only about 
seven hours and a half. But, although it thus commends itself to 
understanding critics, the apparent irregularity of the length of the 
months (no one of which in the course of the nineteen years was 
always of the same magnitude) no doubt gave dissatisfaction to 
those citizens who were accustomed to the old “rule of thumb,” 
which made the months alternately wAyjpes and xotja. And 
although the inequality of the civil and lunar months was, as has 
been said, limited by it, yet within this limit it increased much more 
rapidly than under the old system. Thus, in the very first year of 
the cycle, at the beginning of the month Boédromion, the civil new 
moon would be nearly a day (¢. e. 22h. 32m.) behind the natural new 
moon, reckoning 8 lunation at 29d. 12h. and 44m.; it is really 
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nearly three seconds longer. At the beginning of Mewmacterion, the 
difference would be only diminished by 1h. 28m., but this correction 
would continue steadily till the beginning of Elaphebolion in the 
second year, when the inequality would have diminished to 9h. 20m. 
But, Munychion and Thargelion being full months in that year, the 
inequality would be increased again by the beginning of Scirophorion 
to 19h. 8m. Then the diminution would again recommence, and at 
the beginning of Memacterion in the fourth year, the inequality would 
be reduced to 7h. 54m. Again, it would receive a sudden addition 
from the circumstance of Posideon and Gamelion in that year being 
full months, and at the beginning of Anthesterion would amount 
to 17h. 42m., from which point the reduction would recommence 
afresh. 

If the two first months, and also the two last of the Ennea- 
decaeteris be abstracted, the remainder is made up of eleven cyclical 
periods of twenty-one months each, in every one of which the first 
twenty are alternately xot\a: and Avpes, while the twenty-first is 
always wAypys. The operation, therefore, of Meton’s corrective 
system may be easily conceived by observing that the inequality of 
22h. 32m., existing at the beginning of Boédromion in the first year, 
is corrected by a bimestral amount of lh. 28m. during the first 
twenty months of these smaller cycles, while every twenty-first 
month the aggregate correction of the twenty months is suddenly di- 
minished by 11h. 16m., or more than seven-tenths of its amount. 
Nevertheless the balance tends to diminish the inequality, and in the 
seventh of the smaller cycles the civil month, instead of being behind 
the natural month, slightly precedes it, so that, at the commencement 
of Metagitnion in the thirteenth year, the conventional new moon 
would be lh. 16m. before the natural one, in spite of the retardation. 
The mechanism which had hitherto served to correct the inequality 
would now begin to increase it at a more rapid rate. The civil new 
moon of Elaphebolion in the fourteenth year would be lh. 28m. + 
14h. 40m. (= 16h. 8m.) before its proper time, that of Poseideon in 
the sixteenth would be 19h. 32m. too early, that of Metagitnion in 
the eighteenth would be 22h. 56m., and that of Munychion in the 
last year of the cycle would come 26h. 20m. too soon. Here, how- 
ever, a change would again take place. Thargelion in the nineteenth 
year was made by Meton a full month, the whole number of 110 
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days having been slready excluded, and therefore the third day in it 
was not taken as a juépa efaipéoros. By this means a rapid re- 
tardation took place, so that the civil new moon of Seirophorion, the 
last month in the Hnneadecaeteris, came only 3h. 48m. too soon, and 
that of Hecatombeon at the beginning of the second cycle of nine- 
teen years only 7h. 28m. too late. 


‘HPOAOTOY 


‘ISTOPIQN AEYTEPH. 


EYTEPITH. 


TEAETTHZANTOS & Kipov maperaBe Thy BaoininvKap- 1 
Svons, Kipou éwy trais cai Kaccavddavns tis Sapvdorew Ovya- pes 
Tpos Tis mpoaTroMavovens, Kipos abros te wéya TévOos erreuijoaro Cyrus his 
Kal Toigt GANows mpecies wast, Tav hpye, wevOos weéerOar Hes mothe 
raurns 5é Ths yuvaixos é@y Tais Kai Kupov KapBuogs, “Ievas pév sled 
nai Aioréas ws Sovrouvs watpwtous' ddyras évouuste, dri 5é¢ Aiye- 

WTO" erreléeTo oTPATHAATINY, GANOUS Te TrapahaBay TAY Hoye Kat 
5%) xal “EXAjvev tay erexparee’. 

Oi 8é Abyorrriot, ply pev  Vappiriyov' shéwv Bacirredoa, 2 
evopitoy éwurods mpwrous yevéo0ar mavrov avOpmmrav ered) Ss Anecdote of 
Pappiriyos Bacitietoas nbérnoe cidévat oftives yevolato mrparot, 


chus's pro- 
ceeding to 


2 , ’ , £ e - discover 
dard TovTou vopitovor DPpiryas mporépovs yevéoOas éwuray, réy Tiscover 


dé GAXwy éwavrovss Papypitiyos yap’ as ovx« ébvvato muvGavopevos eon 
qopov ovdéva TovTou aveupety, of yevotato mparot avOparrwy, é7rt- 


reyvaas towvoe Travia dv0 veoyva avOpwrev Tay érurvyovTeY 


1 BodAous warpwtovs. See note 476 on These were Tonians and olians, as ap- 
i. 141. pears from iii. 1. 
2 éx) 83 Afyurrov. The thread of the 4 Wauplrixov. The MSS vary between 


narrative is resumed in the beginning of 
Book III., the whole of this one being 
taken up with a description of Egypt, and 
a history of the dynasties down to the in- 
vasion of Cambyses. 

3 «al 3h nal ‘EAAhvey ray éwexpdree. 


the forms Yauphrixos, Faupihtixos, and 
that in the text. S and V have Yap- 
phrixos. 

5 ydp. Gaisford, with the majority of 
the MSS, has 8é. But these words are 
continually interchanged by transcribers. 


3 


The author 
heard many 
stories from 
the priests 
of Memphis, 
Thebes, and 
Heliopolis, 
both of 
divine and 
human mat- 
ters, 
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Sdot trotpéne tpépew és Ta Tova’ tpopyny ria Tounvde, evret- 
Adpevos pndéva aytiov abrav pydeplay dovay evar dv aoréyyn dé 
épnun em éwvrav xéecOas avta, nal riv apny éraywéew ode 
alyas, tAncavra §& Tod yaddNaxtos Tada StaTpjoccesOar Taira 
& érroleé re wal dveréd\rxeto 6 Vaplriyos, Oédwv axodoar Tav 
Tadlov, aradraylévtay tay aojpuov kvutnpdarwr", ivrwa povay 
pyfoves mparny tdmep av Kal éyévero’ ws yap Siérns ypovos* 
éyeyovee Tatra TO Trowéve TprocovTt, dvovyovTs Thy Ovpyy Kad 
écuvrt Ta trawia dudhotepa mpootimrovra Bexds’ epoveov, opé- 
yovra Tas yelpas: Ta ey OF TparTa axovcas Taouvyos Iv O Trousny, 
a@s S¢ modrdxt Gocréovrs xal erripedopévm troddov Hv TovTO TO 
ézros, ovrw 51) onunvas T@ Seotroryn ipyaye TA TraWla KeNevoayTOS 
és Spi rv éxelvou' axovoas &é nal avros 6 Pappiteryos, érupv- 
Odveto oitwes avOpwrwy Bexos tl Kadéovor muvOavopevos Sé 
eUptaxe DPpuyas Kadéovras Tov dptov’ oftw ovveywpnaay Aiyu- 
TTLOl, Kal ToLovTH aTAOpnadpevoL TrpTIypLaTL, TOUS Ppvyas peo Bu- 
tépous elvas éwvrav. “de pev yevésOat trav ipéwy Tod ‘Hdaiorov 
év Méudu Hrovov. "EddAnves 5€ Aéyovet GANG TE paTaALa TONKA, 
Kal @S yuvaikay Tas yroooas 6 Vappirryos éxrapey ry Slarray 
obtws érroujoato Tay Taldwv Tapa TavTyct That yuvaltl. Kata 
peey 8) tiv Tpodny trav tralSwv tocadra EdXeyor. Aeovoa 6é Kat 
ddra ev Méudi eXOav és Aéyous rotos ipedot tod “Hdaiorov. Kat 


6 S:80r womdn rpdpew és ra wolusa, 
‘‘ gives them to a shepherd to take to his 
flocks and bring up.” 

7 dwadAaxbévray tray dohuwr nvu(n- 
pdrey, “after the unmeaning whimper- 
ings [of infancy] had past away.” The 
exact meaning of x»u(fuara appears best 
from the beautiful expression of THxo- 
CRITUS :— 


o08é 7: hovacas Surdpay, 0b8' Socoy ev Sve 
xvu(Gvra: deveivta plray worl pardpa 
téxva. (ii. 108.) 


8 S:érns xpdvos. Surpas (sub v. Bex- 
xeoéAnvos) appears to have read tpiérns 
xpévos. And PoLtiux (v. 88) seems to 
have had a MS varying in some respects 
from any existing one; for he says, with 
reference to this passage: ds ‘Hpddoros 
Eoparta: éxl rav Bpepay tay dpvyloy 
Adyy, BAnxacGai ras alyas olduevos. 


® Bexds. It seems likely that this is a 
dialectal variety of gaxds (see note on 
vii. 73, éxadéoyro Bplyes), which is no 
doubt etymologically connected with odyw, 
and, possibly, meant originally food, al- 
though in subsequent times it was con- 
fined to that species of aliment most 
accessible to the common people. Hrp- 
PONAX used the word in a trochaic te- 
trameter (preserved by Strabo, viii. c. 3, 
p. 150), Kumploy Bexds payoto: Kxapa- 
Govoley xupéy, from which it would seem 
to have been a provincial term in some 
part of Cyprus. The Semitic root dé is 
said to have the meaning of food, and the 
form Bexds probably was brought to Cy- 
prus from Phoenicia, and there remained. 
Some of the MSS have fexxds, a form 
which appears in the word Bexxeo¢Anvos 
used by ARISTOPHANES (Nud. 398). 


EUTERPE. 
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5») wal és OnBas” re nad és ‘HdsovTroAWw avrdv rovrwr elvexeyv 
érpatropny, €Oédwy cidévat ei cuuByoovras Toict NOyoUTL ToLoL ey 
Mépude of yap ‘HNsovroNirat Aéyovrat Aiyurrtlwy elvar Noyusra- 


rou'': 


Ta pév vuv Ocia Tay arryynpdtev ola jKovoy ovK eit mpd- 


Oupos éEnyéecOa, Em TA otvopaTa avTay povvoy, vouivwr 
mavtas avOpwrouvs icov epi avtav érioracBar Ta & dy éme- 
pevncO@ avtrav, iro Tov Noyou éEavayxalopmevos emripyncOncopas 
"Oca && avOpwirnia tpnypata mde edeyov cporoyéovtes odio 4 
ampwrous Avyurrrious avOparrwyv amdvrev éfevpéey Tov évuavror, 
Suddexa pépea Sacapévous trav dpéwv" & abrov taidra e Smt die 
éFeupéey éx tav dotpwy Edreyov"*®» dyover Sé Too@de copwrepov 


10 xa) 8h nal és @fBas. It would seem 
a fair inference from these words (which 
exist in all the MSS), that Herodotus 
made a special expedition to Thebes, and 
there remained. The way in which he 
quotes the Theban priests, too, in i. 182, 
is quite in accordance with such a notion. 
But see note on § 16, below. Is it pos- 
sible that he only went as far as Coptus 
on the river (see note on § 17), or to the 
place which served the same purpose that 
Coptus did in the time of the Ptolemies, 
and made a mere excursion to one temple 
at Thebes ? 

1 Aoywraroi, “the richest in legendary 
lore.” See note 5oni.l. Several of the 
MSS, however, have Aoyiperaro:, which 
may be defended, although the reading of 
the rest appears preferable. 

12 réy @péwy. The use of this word is 
not to be overlooked. The duodenary di- 
vision, which the Egyptians made, was not 
a division of seasons, but of space propor- 
tional (or nearly so) to a division of time. 
It was a division of the zodiac into twelve 
parts, rudely defined to the eye by certain 
combinations of constellations, through 
which the path of the sun lay. But 
Herodotus was obviously not an astro- 
nomer. ‘' The year” was to him the suc- 
cession of certain seasons, and he uses the 
term which was familiar to himself. The 
confasion of thought which gives rise to 
the expression is also observable in § 26, 
below, ei 3t 4 ordois fAAaKTO Tay wpéer, 
«.T.A., where “the seasons” are localized 
as meteorological phenomena, without any 
reference to the motion of the sun, which, 
indeed, is regarded as influenced by them. 
See also iii. 11, &woxAwoudyns pecap- 
Bplns, and the note there. 
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13 rabra 3t dteupéew ex Tey borpoy 
fAeyov. The mode in which the length 
of the year is fixed, is by observing the 
nuniber of days which elapse between two 
consecutive first risings, or /as¢ settings of 
any conspicuous star; phenomena which, 
in a country where the sky is habitually 
clear and the horizon uninterrupted, and 
where the habits of the people keep them 
much in the open air, are quite as striking 
as the changes of the moon in our own 
latitude. In Egypt, the star which first 
attracted observation for this purpose was, 
probably, Sirius, which the Egyptians 
called Thoth (or Soth = 2o6s), a name 
which they also gave to the first month of 
their year. If the sun happens to be in a 
part of the heavens a little to the west of 
this star, it cannot fail to strike the eye of 
a spectator who watches the sefting of the 
former, as it will come out on the western 
horizon apparently alone (like a spark of 
fire struck out from the larger body), in 
the midst of the growing darkness, and 
this the more conspicuously as the twi- 
light is briefer. The next day he will 
again look for it and see it, but it will 
follow the setting sun more closely, and 
the last time he secede it it will be 
scarcely perceptible, from its proximity to 
the pal luminary. This is the tech- 
nical 8tc:s of the early Hellenic astro- 
nomy, to which AEscHYLvus gives the ap- 
propriate epithet of &dcxpiros (Prom. 
458). After this disappearance of Sirius 
as an evening star, it would be invisible 
for the space of about thirty days, after 
which time the sun would have past from 
the west to the east of it, for a sufficient 
space to allow it to be just visible on the 
eastern horizon before all the stars disap- 


The Egypt- 


jans the 


coverers of 


the solar 


annual 
cycle. 


Their ka- 
lendar supe- 
rior to that 
of the Hel- 
lenes. 


They first ¢ rmuTo ‘«Weptioy maparyiverat. 


gave names 
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‘ErAjvov, enol Soxéew, dam “EdAnves pev 81a rplrov Ereos éuBo- 
depov érrepSdrrovot roy wpéwy eivexey, Aiyvrrteoe 8é TpnKovTn- 
pépovs dyovres Tovs Sum@dexa pivas’’, émdyovot ava wav eros 
mévre nuépas mapeE toh dpiOpot nal odi 6 KUKNOS TOY wpéwY 


Suadexd te Ocay érwvuplas 


a becles EXeyov wpwrous Atyurrrious vopica.", nai” EXXnvas rapa oféwv 
established dvadaBelr Boots re xal dydAwara cal vnods Ocoict drovetpas 


altars, 


Men the 
first king 
of t, 
in whose 
time all the 


yoy Ta TAkw Epyp ednrOoUvY ofrw yevopeva’ Bacihedoas &é mrparrop 
Aiytrrrov avOperrev édeyov Miva: éri rovrov, AH Tod OnBai- 
xod vopod Tacay Alyurrroy elvat Edos* Kal adrips elvas ovdev tmrep- 


éyov Tay viv évepBe Aivns THS Molptos éovrav 


peared under the influence of the dawning 
day. Such a rising, as a morning star, 
was the dvaroA} of the primitive astro- 
nomy; and it is plain that either the 
dyaroA} (sometimes called éx:roAh, be- 
cause of its being a rising observed 
after an observed setting) or the 8dois 
formed an equally good fixed point 
for an epoch. During the interval be- 
tween two consecutive phenomena (of 
either class) the sun would have passed 
through the whole circle of the heavens ;— 
in other words, a year would have been 
completed. 

18 3d tplrov Ereos euBdAmov erep- 
BddAove:. This is not a perfectly exact 
description of the method of intercalation 
practised at Athens before the introduc- 
tion of the Metonic cycle; but it-probably 
refers to the so-called octaeteris. (See 
Excursus on i. 32.) But note 12 shows 
that the astronomical knowledge of the 
writer was very vague. 

3 robs Suddexa pivas. The Egyptian 
months, according to ProLemy (ap. Ideler, 
Handbuch der Chronologie, i. p. 97) oc- 
curred in the following order :—1. Thoth; 
2. Phaophi; 3. Athyr; 4. Choiak; 5. 
Tybi; 6. Mechir; 7. Phamenoth; 8. 
Pharmuthi; 9. Pachon; 10. Payni; 11. 
Epiphi; 12. Mesori. Then come the five 
intercalated days. The beginning of the 
year fell on the 26th of February in the 
bee 747 8.c., or the year 3967 of the 

ulian period. That epoch is the com- 
mencement of the era of Nabonassar. 
(Ipeer, 1. c.) 

16 Suddexd re Geay ewevuplas Freyor 
apérous Alyumrlovs voulou. The allu- 
sion, probably, is to the twelve gods to 


8. és THY avaTTNOUS 


whom an altar was erected in the agora at 
Athens bya grandson of Pisistratus, while 
filling the office of archon, before the ex- 
pulsion of his family (Taucyp. vi. 54). 
A reference is made to it again below (vi. 
82). It is not easy to say what deter- 
mined the number of deities here united, 
but the duodenary division was early fa- 
miliar to the Ionic race. See what the 
author says in i. 146. It may be re- 
marked that the altar of “the twelve 

s” being in the agora, seems to indi- 
cate that the commercial relations of the 
state were specially under the guardian- 
ship of these corporate deities. Hence, 
perhaps, ARISTOPHANES makes Euelpides 
swear by ‘‘ the twelve gods” when struck 
by the strange appearance of the Epops, 
whom he regards as a foreigner (Aves, 
95). See also note on vi. 108. Hence, 
too, they would be familiar to travelling 
merchants, to whom the remark in the 
text would naturally be made. 

17 (oa év Alo: eyyAdwa:. See note 
238 on i. 70. 

18 ray viv EvepOe Aluyns Tis Molpios 
ééyrwy, ‘Sof the places which are now 
further down the river than the lake 
Meeris.”” The statement of the Egyptians 
to Herodotus is deserving of attention, as 
an example of the way in which, in early 
times, physical theories are put forward 
as historical facta. The surface soil of 
lower Egypt is alluvial, but the period of 
time which must have elapsed for the de- 
posit being made may be gathered from 
the amount of that which has taken place 
in the last 1700 years. This is, ac- 
cording to WILKINSON (Journal of the 
Geog. Soc. ix. p. 432), about nine feet 


EUTERPE. II. 5, 6. 17] 


aro Gaddcons érra hyuepéwv orl dvd tov worayov. Kat ed po § 
éSoxeov Aéyewv wept Tijs yopns’ Sida yap SF nab ju) TpoaKxovoavte cept ta 
iSovre 88, Saris ye atverw eye, Gre Abyurtos, és Thy "EdAnves Thebaic | 


vautinnrovras, ots Aiyurrious erierntos re yh xal Sdpov rob **™™P- 


” 19, Ud fe! J i , wn Its 
moTapoY sai re eermepte ere Tis Mépvns Tairrns péxpe tprirv Is present 
HpEpewy whoou, Tis Tepe éxeivor ovdev Ere [Tavde*| Ereyou: dors ones 

18. 


& &repov trovovrov. 

Avyorrou yap picts Tis yapns dort rounde mpatra pev mpoc- 
whéov, ért Kar tpépns Spopov drréywy dard is, Katels Katatreipy- 
Tnpinu whdov Te avoloes Kai év Evdexa”™ dpyuipjos Eveat, Totro wey 
érl tocotro Snot mpoyvow tis yas eodcay. Adris 8€ Tijs 6 
Aiytrrou dori piixos 16 Tapa Oddaccay éEjKxovra oxoivot, Kata ea 
hpses Srarpéopev elyar Alyvrrrov amd tod TduvOunjrew xddrov" © Pda 
pepe SepBovidos ripvys, wap’ Hv 1d Kdovov Epos reiver™ tavrys ’*- 

@y ato ot é€jxovta oyxoivol cic Sco pev yap yewrreival eior 
avOpwrav, opyuipot pepetpjeace Tiy yopnv Scot Se Focov yew- 
meat, otadloce of 5é trodAnv Exouct, Tapacdyyyar ot 5é adpbo- 
vov Alyy, oyolvoisr. Sivarar 5 6 pév Tapacdyyns Tpujxovra 
aordéua, 6 $2 oyoivos Exacros, pétpov doy Abyvrrrior, éEjcovra 
ordiia™, ottw dv einoay Aiyorroav ordbws é£axdowt. Kal Tpiw- 


just below the first cataract, lat. 24° 5’; 
about seven feet at Thebes, lat. 26° 43’; 
about five feet ten inches at Cairo, lat. 
30°. At Rosetts, and the mouths of the 
Nile (lat. 31° 30’), the diminutions in the 
perpendicular thickness of the deposit is 
leaesened in a much decreasing 
ratio than in the straitened valley of 
Central and Upper Egypt, owing to the 
much greater extent, east and west, over 
which the inundation spreads, and there 
the elevation of the land in the same 
period of 1700 years has been compara- 
tively imperceptible. In point of fact, 
limestone rock lies throughout at no great 
distance below the surface, and it is an 
elevated portion of this formation which 
constitutes the Isle of Pharos. 

19 8apoy roi worauov. This is the 
actual phrase which Hecateus used in 
speaking of Egypt. (Ararian, Exped. 
Alex, v. 6.) 

30 roidyde. This word is omitted by 
the manuscripts 8, V, 4, and d, and cer- 
tainly seems to be a gloss. 


Z 


31 éy gvdexa. Some MSS have év 3é¢xa. 

33 Grd rou TlAwOwhreo xéAxov. This 
is the bay of which the eastern extremity 
ran up to the immediate neighbourhood 
of what was afterwards Alexandria. It 
was so called from a town Plinthine, 
where, probably, before Alexandria was - 
built, the wine which was produced in 
abundance on the banks of the lake 
Marea, or Mereotis, used to be shipped. 
The coast was full of small ports as far as 
Pareionium, which was to the west of 
Alexandria, a run of 1300 stades. Among 
them was a village called Apis, from which 
caravans reached the oasis of Ammon in 
five days (Sraaso, xvii. p. 435). Compare 
ScyLax, cited in note 65, below. It is 
obvious that the description in the text 
proceeds from a commercial navigator. 

33 wap’ by 1d Kdovwy Spos telves. The 
Casian promontory is especially mentioned 
from its importance as a landmark to the 
mariner. On it and the Serbonian Marsh, 
see notes on iii. 5. 

4 hxorvra oTddia. This cannot be 


2 


7 


From the 
coast to 
Heliopolis 
the road is 
nearly the 
same length 
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HERODOTUS 


xidsot, To Tapa Odraccav. ‘Evbebrev pev nal péypt ‘Hd00vT0- 
Mos” és rHy pecoyatay Eore edipéa Alyuros, éodoa aca tri 


te Kal dvvdpos*, Kal idvs. 


éote dé dd0s °° és rHv “HdsovrTroMy ard 


Gardoons dvw toyrs tapamAnoin To phKos 7TH EE AOnvéwy 680, TH 


considered asan accurate measure. STRABO 
says, that in boating up the river to Mem- 
phis, he had very different dimensions of 
the oxoivos given him in different places. 
ARTEMIDORUS made it vary as much as 
from 30 to 120 stades (ap. Stradon. xvii. 
cap. i. p. 443). It is observable that the 
word is not applied by Herodotus or 
Strabo to pure land-measurement, but 
only to those cases in which the extent of 
land is determined by the run of a veseel, 
or the course of a tow-boat (see note on iii. 
5). This may in some degree account for 
the different magnitude of the schenus, 
which, like the etunde in modern Switzer- 
land, or, in some cases, the mile of the 
Roman Itineraries, might have had respect 
to the time of performing the space as 
much as to the space performed. Hence, 
in Kgypt, the rapidity of the river and 
the condition of the towing-path, would, 
probably, have modified its magnitude. 
JEROME (Comm. in Joel, iii. 18), whom 
Kenrick quotes, seems to show that these 
considerations might even have been the 
principal ones. ‘‘ In Nilo flumine, sive in 
rivisejus, solent naves funibustrahere, certa 
habentes spatia que appellant ‘ funiculos,’ 
ut labori defessorum recentia trahentium 
colla succedant.”” Srraxno says that the 
variety in the length of the schoenus was 
odrws é dpxijs wapadedoudvoy nal pudar- 
Tomevoy péxpt Tov voy (xi. c. 11, p. 442). 
For a similar inequality in the parasang, 
see note on vi. 42. 

25 udxpt ‘HAwurdAtos. Heliopolis, the 
On of the Scriptures, was situate on the 
eastern side of the Pelusiac branch of the 
Nile. A fountain of fresh water which 
springs up there, goes by the name of 
Ain Schams (the fountain of the sun). 
The ruins, which bear the modern name 
of Matarieh, occupy a rectangular space 
of about three miles in circuit. Helio- 
polis is in the Antonine Itinerary placed 
at twelve Roman miles from Babylon, 
from which to Memphis was twelve more. 
The ruins are in direct distance about 
eight and a half geographical miles from 
Fosiat, the presumed site of Babylon, the 
difference being probably owing to the 
windings of the road. (RENNELL, Geog. 
of Herodotus, p. 495.) 


8 &yvdpos, ‘without spring- Pid 
This is the reading of all the MSS, 
and there is not the least occasion to 
change it into efudpos or Evvdpos. See 
note 626 on i. 185. The fountain of the 
sun at Heliopolis would, probably, be the 
first instance of spring-water which the 
traveller would come to. 

26 for: 5¢ 63ds. These words appa- 
rently apply to a journey by the road, not 
by the river. It will be seen that the 
distance, by the tow-boat, from the sea 
to Heliopolis, is estimated at 1220 instead 
of 1550 stades (§ 9). The additional 
length of the land journey might arise 
from the necessity of following the cause- 
ways which connected the inland town- 
ships with one another. These were 
formed upon the banks of the network of 
canals, by which the country was inter- 
sected, and the latter would be drawn 
without any reference to the facility of 
land communication. If it be supposed 
that the author is writing here as an 
Europos, not as a geographer, the road 
of which he speaks would be one by 
which the several towns might all be 
reached in the time of the inundation, a 
season at which it will appear that he 
probably visited Egypt (Excursus on ii. 
149). A road taking in a considerable 
number of towns would necessarily be 
very winding, and hence the difference of 
280 sfades might not unreasonably be 
supposed to arise. RENNELL says that 
the direct distance from Athens to Pisa 
by the map is 105 geographical miles; 
and that from Heliopolis to the opposite 
point of the Delta only 86. It is plain, 
therefore, that, under any circumstances, 
Herodotus greatly exaggerates the dis- 
tances. But if we compare the distance 
of Athens from Pisa (1485 stades) with 
that of Heliopolis from the coast (1220 
stades, as estimated in § 9), the exaggera- 
tion wil be seen to be nearly propor- 
tional, being in the one case 14°19, in the 
other 14°14 stades to the geographical 
mile measured onthe map. The numbers, 
therefore, given in this passage, must 
arise from some other cause than simple 
exaggeration, and no other reason seems 
so obvious as the one suggested above. 
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ard tév Su@dexa Oedy tod Bwpod pepovon & te IIlcay xai érh oe . 
Toy vnov Tov Atos Tod "Odvptriov™. opixpdv te Td Suddopov evpor Pisa. 
Tis Av Noyelouevos THY Gd@Y TovTéwY TO p41) Laas pKOS Elvas, OU 

Thréov Tevrexaloena oTradiov % pev yap és ITicay é& ’ AOnvéwy 
karabdet tevrexaldexa oradiwv, as py elvay trevtaxociwy Kal 
xiriow 4 Se és “Hdvovrod aro Gardoons mrnpot és Tov aprOpov 

tourov. ‘Amd 5é‘HnNovronus avo iovrt, orewy éott Alyurrtos. 8 

TH pev yap, THs ’ApaBins pos traparératat, pépov am’ dpxrou lp et 
apos pecauBpins Te Kad vorou, aiel dvw teivov és tiv 'EpuOpiy Ounces 
Kaneopévny Odraccayr év TO ai AUOoTopias Everos™ ai és Tas liopolis. 
mupapioas Katatpnbcioa tas év Méudi. ravry pev dAijpyov ava- 
xapmre. & Ta elpnrar to bpos TH 5 avro éwurod dotl paxpo- 
tatov™, a> éyw éruvOavouny, S00 pnvev avro elvas Tijs Gd00 ard 

novs mpos éomépny: ta bé apes tiv no MBavwroddpa avrov Ta 
réppara elvac™. ovo péy vuv To Spos tovovro earl. 7d Sé mpds 
AiBins ris Abyvrrrou™, Spos GAXo arérpwoy telver vy TH ai Trupa- 

pides everot, aupo xaterrupévoy, terapévov tov avréyv tpotroy 

rov xal tov "ApaBiov ta mpos pecapBplyv dépovra. 1d dv Sy 


amd ‘“Hdsoviroduos ovKétt TroAdOy ywplov, ws elvar Abyirrrou 


27 én) roy wndy Tot Ais Tod "OAupurtou. 
It need not be supposed that in fixing 
upon two sanctuaries as the termination 
of a route, the writer was actuated by any 
especially religious motive. The 
cyclical religious festivals of the ancients 
were the occasion of merchants as- 
sembling from all parts. Srraxzo ex- 
cellently remarks: 4 wayfryupis éumropixdy 
vt mpaypd dort. Hence it was that, after 
the destruction of Corinth by the Ro- 
mans, Delos more than recovered the im- 
portance which it possessed in the early 
times, as it became the centre of the 
traffic between Europe and Asia (x. c. 5, 
p. 388). The caravans to Mecca, and 
the fairs of the middle ages, which were 
all connected with religious festivals, serve 
to illustrate the nature of the proceeding. 
It also appears an assumption to infer 
from this passage that the altar of the 
twelve gods was, like the Meta Sudans at 
Rome, ‘‘a centre from which the roads 
of Attica were measured.”’ See above, 
note 16. 

28 dy 7G al AWoroula ve. It will 
be observed that Herodotus masses to- 


gether in one the mountains which form 
the eastern boundary of the valley of the 
Nile, and those which constitute the 
eastern coast of the Red Sea. For a 
similar compression of ranges, and, conse- 
quently upon it, a geographical oblitera- 
tion of large tracts of country, see notes 
243 and 681 on Book I. 

29 rf 8t abrd éwurod dor) paxpéraroy. 
See below, § 149, rf Badurdrn abrh swv- 
vijs. iv. 85, rH elpvraros abrds éwurod. 
iv. 198, éwedy abrh éwurijs &piora evelicp. 

30 A:Baywropdpa abrov Ta Téppara elvas. 
See the note on iii. 107. 

31 +b wpds AsBuns Tis Alytwrov. “On 
the Libyan side of Egypt.”” See note on 
§ 99. 
82 &s elva: Alyéwrov, “ considering that 
it is a part of Egypt.” The narrowness 
of the Nile valley struck a person who had 
come up the river and formed his notion 
of Egypt from the extensive flats of the 
Delta. For the construction compare 
§ 135, d&s elva: ‘Podaww. iv. 81, &s Zxd- 
@as elya:x. Sapnocies, Gd. Col. 385: 

H5n yap foxes dAald ds dpod Oeods 

Spay ri” ikew, Sore coOijval wore ; 


9 


From He- 
liopolie to 
Thebes nine 
days by the 
tow-boat. 


10 


A rance 
of thawalley 
of the Nile 
reminds 
Herodotus 
of the plain 
of Ilium and 
that of 
Ephesus. 
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GX Egov Te Hhyepéwy Tercépwv avamAoov arewn éort, AlyuTrros 
€odoa tay &é olpéwy tay cipnuévay 1d petaky medide yey xij 
oraéios Sé padtotra edoxedy pos elvas”, rH orewdratoy éoTt, 
Sinxoolay ob wheious éx Tod’ ApaBlov olpeos és To AiBuKov Kanev- 
pevoy To dé éevbeirey airis edpéa Alyurrros dort. Tlépuce pév 
yuv % ywpn atrn otra. ard 5¢ ‘Hdsovrodus és OnBas, ote 
avatroos évvéa tpeptor’ oradior $e ris od0d, EEjxovta Kal 
oxraxdovo, Kat TeTpaxtoytdoL, oyolvev évos Kal oySaxovTa édv- 
tov", ovtot ovvriPéuevos of arddvos Avyiirrov’ TO pev Tapa 
Odraccav 75 por Kai mporepov SedjrAwras Gre éEaxocioy Té eats 
orabdiov nal tpicxytdiwv Scoy S€ Tt ard Oardcons és perdyasay * 
péxpt OnBéwy éeotl, anpavéw: oradior yap ios etxoot Kal éxaTov 
wai éEaxurylrwor Td Sé ard OnBéwv és "Endchavrlnv™ xareo- 
pévny Trodw, orddsa yxidLot Kad OxTaKdotol Eicr. 

Tavrns ay Tis yYoOpns Ths elpnwévns 4) TON}, KaTdtrep of ipées® 
EXeyoy, donee 5é¢ cal abr@ pot elvas ewletntos Aityuntiowt. tav 
yap ovptwy tav eipnuévey tav wren Méudi wordt wetpévoy to 
perakv épaiverd pou elvat Kate xoAtros Oaddoons, @aomEp Ta Te* 
wept “Idsov xal TevOpaviny nai “Egecov re cai Masdvdpeu rediov, 
as rye elvas” opixpa Tada peyddowst oupParéery Tov yap TadTé 


where és éuod is “of such a wretch as 
me.”’ 

Antig. 62: 
GAA’ evvoeiv xph Tobro yey, ywvaly’ Bri 
Epuney Os wpds kvdpas ob paxoupéva. 

33 23dxedy pot elvex. The writer appa- 
rently speaks of the estimate he formed 
by the eye as his boat ascended the river. 
The expression dvdwioos dvvda juepewr, 
which presently follows, would give 540 
stades as the day’s voyage. From the sea 
to Heliopolis being 6120 ~ 4860 (= 1260) 
stades would take only about two days and 
2 third. This harmonizes very well with 
what is known of the ancient navigation of 
the Nile. (See note on §17.) Herodotus 
here is bringing his auditors up the Seben- 
nytic branch, the straight line of the river’s 
course. Hence two-thirds of a day might 
well be saved in comparison of the voyage 
up the Canodic branch, under similar cir- 
cumstances, viz. with a full river and 
Etesian winds. 

For an attempt to explain the difference 
of the numbers in this section and § 7, 
above, see note 26. 


34 gyolvwy évds al dySéxovra edyror. 
The datum is the number of schans, which 
the author reduces to stades. See note 
24, above. 

35 és weodyuay. Several MSS have 
Meréyaia. For an explanation of the 
numbers efroo: wal éxardy wal étanio~ 
xara, see above, note 26. 

86 bah Onder es "EAcdaytivny. The 
difference of latitude is something under 
2°, whereas from Thebes to Heliopolis it 
is more than 4°. It is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance that, wherever Elephantine is 
mentioned by Herodotus, there is nothing 
to indicate any suspicion that it is an 
island ; but on the contrary it appears in 
one passage to be considered on the main. 
See note on § 28, below. And yet the 
writer professes to have visited Elephantine 
himself (§ 29). 

® Sowep td te, So d, S, and Aldus. 
Gaisford, with the majority of the MSS, 
has Serep ye rd. 

31 4s ye elvas, The MSS vary between 
Gore elvas, which Gaisford adopts, and as 


elas. 
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Ta yopla mpocywodyrey rorapov, évi rHv ctopdtov Tod Neédov Other rivers 
€ovros qevractoyou™, ovdels aitay mdnGeos mépe aEwos oup- reed ag * 
Brn@ival dors. ict 5¢ nai ddrXot Tworapol” ov xara Tov Neirop 

covres peydbea, of tives Epya drobdeEdpevor peydra eicl: rev éyd 

dpdcat éyw ovvouata, nai drwy Kai ov Farora Ayedoov’ &> Amon 
péwv 5: "Axapvavins nai éEvels és Odraccay Tov ’Exwddeov vycwv yer 
Tas YHyploeas dn fprespov mretroinne™. “Ears 82 tis "ApaBlgs 11 
xopns, Aiybrrrou Sé ov mpdcw, Kodros Baracons ecéywv ex Tis aatder 
"EpvOpijs rareopévns Oardoons, paxpos otra 69 Tt Kal orewvds es *ribed. 
Epyouat dpdowy ujeos peév mroov, aptapévp ex puyod Siex- 

whaca é Thy evpény Odraccay, Hyépar dvaicipovvtat Teacepa- 

KovTa eiperin ypempéver edpos be, TH evpvrarés eats 6 KOATrOS*, 

Hyucv ypépns moo pyyin § ev air@ cal dwrwres ava racay 

Huépny yiveras. €repov TowvTov Kodroyv Kal thy Aiyuirroy Soxbw 
yertcOar xo tov prev ex THs Bopnins Oaddoons KoMrov éoéyovta 

ert AiStonins: rov Sé [’ApdBuy, tov epyouas AéEwy ‘'] ex ris 


$8 wervrarrduov. This is Gaisford’s 
reading. The MSS are pretty equally 
divided between it and érracrduov. The 
two terms would be appropriate according 
as the two artificial outlets were or were 
mot considered as mouths. See below, 
$17. That they were popularly regarded 
in that light seems to follow from the 
description of the river in Isatag (xi. 


15). 

,, elo) 8 nal BAA worapol. I have 
considerable doubt whether from these 
words down to the end of § 12 are not an 
addition subsequent to the time of Hero- 
dotus. See notes 42 and 43, below. 

49 ras juloeas Hbn Hreipoy wewolnne. 
Trucyrpivgs (ii. 102) speaks of these 
islands as if the whole of them were likely 
to become soon united to the main. But 
this expectation was not fulfilled even in 
the time of Pausanzas (viii. 24. 11), who 
tries to account for the circumstance. The 
true reason probably is that the nucleus of 
the islands is limestone rock cropping up, 
‘and that they themselves were formed not 
by alluvial so much as diluvial deposits. 
The Achelous, when swelled by rains, 
(uéya wal woAb kal Gorcpdby, THucyp. 
1. c.) brought down boulders, which were 
stopped by the quincunx- placed islets, and 
hence formed islands such as STRABO (x. 
c. 2, p. 342) describes as raoa: Avmpai xal 
Tpaxeiat, uninhabited (Tuucyp. I. c.), but 
an excellent lurking-place for pirates. But 


a river of this description would always 
clear channels for itself, however much 
these would alter from time to time. 

& rij ebptrarés dor: 5 xédwos. The 
* gulf” here is apparently, as respects 
its dimensions, generalized from the ap- 

ce of one of the two upper branches 
of the Red Sea, and there is nothing 
from the text to show which the author 
had in his mind. I incline to the belief 
that it was the EKasternmost one, Bahr 
el Akabah. The merchandize coming up 
the Red Sea passed up this and was trans- 
ported by land to Petra. From thence 
there was a caravan route to Rhinoco- 
dura on the borders of Egypt. The 
transit by the other branch to Suez seems 
never to have succeeded. In the time of 
the Ptolemies, when the Eastern traffic 
passed through Egypt, the navigation of 
the Red Sea was not continued above 
Mouse Roads (see note 59), Srnazo, xvi. 
p. 406. It will be remarked that the 
direction of the Bahr el Akabah, and that 
of the Nile for about two degrees of lati- 
tude above Memphis, are nearly opposite 
to each other, which is very far from the 
case with those of the Nile and the Gulf 
of Suez. 

4 PApdBiov, roy Epyouat Adfwr]. Gais- 
ford, following Schweighaduser, includes 
these words between brackets. They are 
found in all the MSS. 
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votins dépovra eri Suplns: oyeddv yey GAAndotot Cuvrerpaivovras 
Tos puyous"*, cAtyov 5é Te TrapadAdcoorras THS Ywpns el OY 
57) COerAjoe: éxtpéyrat To péeOpov 6 Netros és TovToy tov ‘ApdBrov 
KOMTrOV, Ti py KwAVEL PéovTos ToUTOU exywoOFvat évTOs ye Siopu- 
ploy éréwy ; eyo pev yap Edrropai ye xai puplwv evros ywoORvas 
dy xod ye 51) év Te Tpoavaicipwpevm ypovp Mmporepov 7) cue 
yevér Oar ov« av ywabeln xodrros Kal TOAD péCov Ere Tovrou, U7r6 
Togovroy Te Totapov Kal otras épyarixod ; 


This would 


Nile. 


12 


Ta wept Abyuirrov 
Evidence 
of the for- 


@y Kal Totos Aéyovar avra Treopat, Kal autos ottw Kdpta Soxéw 
ae of dva, dv te tiv Alyurrrov mpoxeipéerqy ris eyouévns ris, 
fore fom Koyyund te pawopueva eri Toict ovpect’, xal GApnv érravOéoveav 

@ote kal ras mupapyldas SnrécoOan, nai Yrdppov podvoy Alyvrrrou 


the moun- 
tains and 


the efflores- Spos robro To wmép Méudws eyor ampods Sé, TH yopy ote TH 
fromthe ° if , 2 ¥ 7 a 
linestone. ApaBin Wpocoup@ €ovc? TY Aiyvrrrov POT ELKéeAny, OUTE TH) 


AtBin, od pv oS TH Lupin, (THs yap “ApaBins Ta Tapa 
Oadraccav Rupe véwovrac’’,) adda pedaryyawoy te xal Karep- 
pryvupévny *, dare dovcay idvy re nal mpoxyvow é& Aidcorrins 


42 gyeddy GAAHAOIC! currerpalvorras 
Tavs pvxots. The xéamros is regarded as 
standing in the same relation to the puxds 
that a gimlet does to the hole which it 
produces. Translate ‘‘ very nearly run- 
ning the head of their beds into each 
other, passing however by a small interval 
of land.’”’ The metaphor appears to be 
taken from the operation of mining and 
countermining. (See the passages quoted 
by Lippgty and Scorrt in their Lexicon, 
v. ovyrerpalyw.) But this operation 
was certainly not familiar to Herodotus. 
(See note on iv. 200.) And the notice of 
the Arabian gulf in iv. 39 could hardly 
have been so vague if this passage had 
been standing when it was written. 

43 xoyxbraid re pawdpeva ex) roice 
otpeo:. This observation is not of a piece 
with his former argument. These moun- 
tains are there supposed to be the shore 
of a former sea, not to have lain at the 
bottom of it (§ 19). The argument here 
is of the kind followed by Strabo (i. c. 3), 
where his object is to prove the numerous 
instances of the change of sea and land. 
These speculations appear to have been 
first entered upon to any great extent by 
Straton, the successor of Theophrastus in 
his school, and no doubt the phenomena 
brought to light in the expedition of Alex- 
ander gave an impulse to them. (Era- 
TOSTHENES ep. Strabon. i. p. 78.) 


44 rijs yap ’"ApaBlns ra wapd OdrAacoay 
Zdpio: weuovra:. This phrase has gene- 
rally been taken to refer to inhabitants of 
the sea-coast between Ienysus and the 
Serbonian lake, owing to what I believe to 
be a corruption in the text of a passage in 
the third book. (See note on iii. 5, és 
6dAacoay.) But the whole of that region 
was desert and contained no towns at all. 
The Syrians spoken of here are unques- 
tionably the Syro-phcenicians and Syro- 
philistines, i.e. the inhabitants of the coast 
west of the water-sheds formed by Libanus, 
and the range running south from Carmel. 


‘East of this would be a nomad or semi- 


nomad population, especially east of the 
latter range, — a district through which the 
caravan road from Petra to Joppa ran. 

45 xareppnyvunévny, “ comminuted,’’t.e. 
the silt brought down by the river. The 
black appearance of the alluvium in Egypt 
must have been the more striking when 
compared with the soil of the surrounding 
desert, and the luxuriance of its vegetation 
must in a similar manner have contrasted 
with the arid ground. The two points 
are united by VirGit (Georg. iv. 291): 


“ Viridem Egyptum nigrd fecundat arend 
Usque coloratis amnis devexus ab Indis.’”’ 


The black appearance of the ground no 
doubt procured Egypt its native name 
Chémi (black). 


EUTERPE. II. 12, 18. 177 


karevnverypevyy urd tod Tworapou ri bé AiBiny Buev épvOpo- 
Tépny Te viv Kal irovrapporépny, tiv Se’ ApaBinv te xad Suplyy 
apyiwoerrépny re xal inromerpov codcar. 
"Eneyov 6é xal rode por péya trexpnprov trepl ris yopns Tavrns 13 
ot ipées, ws él Molptos Baciréos, Sxaws €XOot 6 ToTapos err) Gate The small 


elevation of 
wiyxeas TO €ddyiorov, dpdecxe Abyuvrrroy tiv évepOe Méudcos' wai the water 
46 > , a e nec 
Moipi** ob nw tw érea eivaxdara rererevTnKits Ste Tov ipéwv for pane 
ss od ‘ tion under 
Tavra éyw Txovoy vov de, hv pr én’ éexxaldexa 4 Trevrexaidexa Maris i 
a ; " mentio 
aiyyeas avaBij To éddyiorov 6 Trorapes"’, ob iepBalver és Thy by the. 

, , , ? ey a ’ ~_ priests as 
xepny. Soxéovet te pot Aiyurrrlwy ot EvepOe Tis Aluvys TIS a proof of 
| Molpuos oixéovres Ta Te G\Xa ywpla nal 7d Kadedpevoy Aédrra, Hy fe ‘nal : 

ovTw 1) ywpn arn xara dNoyou éribided és tyros nal rd dpotov 
amrobuey és avEnow, ph KataxdUCovros auTny Tob NetNov, reicer Oat 
Tov TavTaA Ypovoy Tov érriNovTroy Avyurrriot TO KoTEé aUTOL” EAXnvas 
Epacay trelcecOar' mrvOopevos yap as vetas Tasca 4 yopn TeV 
“EAXjvev, GX’ od TroTapoict dpvetas Kardtrep 4 operéon, Epacayv 
« "EdAnvas evobévras Kore édrrbos peydAns Kanes mewihoew” 
To O€ Gros ToUTO EOérEt Néyery, ws “et wn CHeAHcE ode Dewy 6 Oeds 


GX adyy@ Siaypacbar, App of “EAAnves aipePrjcovray ov yap 


46 Molp:. See note 132 oni. 41. of the desert, leading up to the temple. 


47 dy uh bv ixxaldexa 4 wevrexalSexa 
whxeas dvaBy Td Adxicroy 6 worauds. 
This assertion can only be taken as pro- 
ceeding from that disposition common to 
all ages, to magnify ‘‘the good old times” 
at the expense of the present. The priests 
forgot that the river would raise its bed 
by the deposits it left quite as much, and in 
fact a little more than it would the soil at 
the side, so that the inundation (with an 
equal body of water) must take place a little 
earlier every year, and consequently cefe- 
ris paribus a greater surface of land be 
overflowed. This has been actually proved 
to bethe case. In the plain of Thebes are 
two colossi,—one of them the celebrated 
vocal Memnon,—standing at the end of 
what was once an avenue of statues leading 
up to a temple. The alluvial soil now 
extends to about 600 feet beyond this last. 
But when built, not only the temple, but 
the whole avenue, and the colossi at the 
end of it, were beyond the reach of the 
inundation. WILKINSON found, on ex- 
cavating, 8 paved road resting on the soil 
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Above this, at the colossi, were 6 feet 
10 inches of alluvium, and 300 feet fur- 
ther inland 5 feet 3 inches, the depth 
gradually diminishing at the rate of about 
one inch in fifteen feet horizontal distance. 
The temple is supposed to have been built 
about 1420 B.c., and it is plain that the 
allavium could not then have reached to 
the colossi. It now extends 1900 feet 
beyond them. (Geogr. Journal, ix. p. 
435 


oe hy odtw 4 xedpn abrn nara Adyor 
x.7.A. I have adopted the reading of 
Bekker éw:3:3¢ and dr08:3¢, though all the 
MSS have ém:d:30f and drod:d0r. Trans- 
late: “If this country thus goes on propor- 
tionally increasing in elevation, and in 
the same degree diminishing in crops.” 
This use of é:8. and dod. exactly an- 
swers to the German “ zugeben” and 
‘“‘abgeben.” a&gnois is the increase from 
the grain sown, which, in the notion of 
the author, would diminish from the dimi- 
nished depth of water in the inundations. 


Aa 
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178 HERODOTUS 


54 ot dats BOatos ovdepia GAN arroctpody **, Sts py Ex TOU 
Avs pouvor.” 

Kai raira pev és “EdAnvas Aiyurrriown opbas éyorra eiprrac 
dépe Se viv xal avtoiat Aiyvrrrlow.” ws eyes ppacw. el ode 
Géror "', &s xal mporepoy elrrov, » ywopn 7 evepe Méuduws (atrn 
yap éore 4 avEavoyévn) ata AGyov Tod Traporyopévov ypovou és 
inpos avkaverOat, dAXO Tt of TavTy oixéovTes AvyuTrriwy Trewn- 
covat; ef pre ye toeral apt 7 yap, pare 6 Trorapos olds T 
éoras és Tas apovpas trrepBaivery. 1 yap 51) viv ye ovrot atrovn- 
roratra Kaprrov Kopltovras éx ys, THY Te G\Awv avOparrwy amay- 
rev kal Trav NoTaY Alyurtiwy of obre apoTpw avapprryvorTes 
aiNaxas Exovor mévaus, obre sKddAovTEs, OvTE GAO épyalouevos 
oudey Tay @AXoL avOpatros rep) Ajloy Trovéovot GAN éredy ods 6 
WoTaos avTopatos éreOaw apan Tas apovpas, apoas 8 azo- 
Aelarn otricw, TOTe owelpas Exacros Thy éwuTov apoupay éoPdAdet 


9 A 3 La aA e oN XN A 
és avriy bs: éredy 6€ KataTraThon Tiot vot TO aan sa bad 


TO amo Tovrou pévess atrobunoas be THot bol Tov cairo * 


xopiveras. 


49 S8aros ovdeula hAAN dxroorpoph. This 
phrase is a very singular one. What we 
should rather have expected would be 
xaxov dworrpoph. But the original mean- 
ing of droorpog?, “ averting of an evil,” 
seems to have entirely given way to the 
secondary one of “a resource by which 
evil is averted.” Hence S8aros dwoorpoph 
is ‘(a water supply by which the evil of 
drought is averted.’ 

59 Spas... Alyvwrloiws. These words 
are omitted in S and V, doubtless from 
the eye of the transcriber of their common 
archetype being deceived by the homeeo- 
teleuton. 

51 ef ops OfrAo0:. See note 385 on i. 
109. 

53 dwodirhoas 8t riot boi Toy otrov. 
The word dwodweiy, “to thresh out,” 
which is no where else used, is connected 
with the word Sivos in the sense of “a 
threshing-floor” (GAws). This term was 
used by Terestiua, the Argive poetess 
(ap. Athen. xi. p. 467), and it was there- 
fore probably a local phrase at Argos in 
the sixth century B.c. But, as relating to 
the culture of the soil, it would be a phrase 
belonging tothe Achzean pericecians, rather 


» OUTO 


than the Cadmzo-dorian citizens of the 
town Argos. Now the Heraea at Samos 
and Mycene are a clear indication that a 
considerable portion of the Samian popu- 
lation was ethnically identical with these 
pericecians. (See note on vi. 81.) They 
therefore might very well have brought 
the word drodweiy with them and pre- 
served it; and in Samos Herodotus 
would learn to use it. The term S8ivos 
would be appropriate when it applied to 
the operation of treading out corn by a 
string of oxen, who are made to go round 
and round,—the driver generally sitting 
in the middle and holding the reins which 
confine them. This according to WILKIN. 
SON was not always the case with the 
ancient Egyptians, although there are 
instances of it; but this is no objection to 
the application of the Hellenic term to the 
operation. Wilkinson (Second Series, i. 

p. 92) reads Bove) for bo} in this p 

But all the MSS have éo), and, although it 
is impossible to conceive swine employed 
for the purpose, it is not unlikely that the 
reading is genuine, and that Herodotus 
merely misunderstood his informant. The 
swine were probably turned upon the land 





EUTERPE. II. 14, 165. 179 


Ei dv Bovdopeba yvdpnor thot "Iavev ypacba. ra rept 15 
Alyurrroy, of gact 16 Aéxta pobvoy elvat Alyvrrrov, arré Tlepaéos es 
Kaneopevns oxotins ** Néyovres TO Tapa Oddaccay elvat avris 7 Eeypt 
péyps Tapyyeav"* trav Tndovovaxav, rH 5) Teccepdxovrd eos 
oyotvor To 5é airé Gaddcons Neyovrwy és pecoyatay Teivery avTHY 
péypt Kepxacadpouv monos, cat ty oyieras 6 Netndos, é& re IIn- 
Aovotoy péwy Kat és KdvwBow ra 82 dAra Aeyovrav™ tis Aini- 
qrrou Ta pev AtBuns ta Se "ApaBlys elvav amrodexviorpev Ay, 
TOUTS TO AGyY ypewpevot, Avyvirriows ovK eovcay mMpoTepoy 
xeon Ton yap ode ro ye AéXra, ws avrol Aeyover Aiyirrrit Kal 
€uot Soxéet, Eats xatdpputov re Kal veworl, ws GYD eizreiy, 
avarrepyvis: ei Tolvuy ot ywpn ye pndeula imripye, Tl Trepieipya- 

Govro Soxéovres mrparot avOpwray yeyovévas ; ovdée Eder odéas és 
dtarretpay Trav wradiov™ iéva, riva yrMooay TpaTny arjaovet ; 
GAN’ obre Aiyurrlous Soxéw dua re AérAta to br’ Idvwv nadeo- 
perm yevéoOa:, aici re elvas €E ob avOpmrrav yéivos éyivero 
arpoiovons 5é Tis yaopns, TONAOUS pey TOS UIroNEtTTOMeVOUS aUTdY 
yevécbat, Toddovs 5é rods troxataB8aivovras"’, 7d 8 dv wadas 


as the inundation subsided to consume the 
water-plants which would be left by the 
river. 

It may be remarked that this section 
can hardly have stood at the same time 
with some other parts of the book. (See 
below, § 47.) Here there is no distinc- 
tion between the ovSéra: and the other 
agriculturists (which Wilkineon fruitlesaly 
endeavours to establish with a reference to 
§ 47). Each individual ryot is repre. 
sented as cultivating Ais own plot of land 
in the way described. 

53 ded Mlepodos xadeopdyns crows. 
Srraso puts the Mepordos oxox) together 
with the MiAncley reixos, and places the 
two apparently just cast of the BoAsiriwoy 
orépa, which he makes next to the Cano- 
bic (xvii. p. 439.) 

4 Tap:yeiay. The MSS here vary be- 
tween Tapiyniay (which S has, and Gais- 
ford adopts), Taptx:@v, and Tapixe:ér. In 
§ 113 all without any exception have the 
common form, as the majority have here. 
This was apparently a factory for salting 
fish. Weaseling makes the extraordi- 
nary mistake of supposing that the place 
received its name from its being a ne- 


cropolis of embalmed animals. The term 
tapixedey no doubt is the proper one 
for embalming; but its more common, 
and perhaps ite original, use, is in the 
preparation of salt provisions, chiefly fish. 
Srpapo (xvi. p. 379) speaks of af xados- 
pevas Tapixeias, where it is quite certain 
he must mean an establishment for salt- 
ing fish. There was a similar factory 
at the Canobic mouth of the Nile (below, 
§ 113). So there was on some small 
islands off the coast, about 100 miles 
south of C (Staano, xvii. c. 3, 
p- 492.) JuLivus PoL.vx (vi. 48) enume- 
rates raplyn Idvrinxa, taplyn éptyia, Ta~ 
pixn Alyurria, rapixn Sapdea, and raplyn 
Vadelpixa. The Pontic is called Byzantine 
by ANTIPHANES and NicosTrRatTvus (or 
Philateerus) thecomic poets (ap.Aihenawn, 
iii. p. 118). 

55 Neyévtey, referring to the genitive 
"Iévoy, above. 

56 ray waidler. See above, § 2. 

57 robs broxaraBalvoytas, ‘‘ those gra- 
dually settling lower and lower,’’ {.e. as 
the deposit was carried further on into the 


supposed sea. 
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180 HERODOTUS 


at O7Bar Alyuirros éxadéero THs TO TWepipetpov orddwol eEiot 
eixoot wal éxatov nal é€axioyidsor™. Ei av ayyeis opOas rept 
auTay ywooxopey, "Iwves ov ev ppovéovet trept Avyirrrov. ei Se 
6p0n éore » Tov “Iavav yvoun,”Eddnvds te nat avtovs “Iwvas 
atrodelavupt ovx éemeotapévous NoylfecOas of hace tpia popia 
elvat yiv tacayv, Evpwrny te nal ‘Acinv cal AiBvnv rétaprov 
yap 5n odeas Sei mpocdoyltec@a, Atyvrrrov 76 AéAra’ et py Te 
yé dors tis ’Acins pare Tis AtBuns. ov yap 8) 6 Neiros yé éore, 
Kata TovToy Tov AOyov, 6 THY ’Aalny odpivov tis AtBuns Tod 
Aérra §€ totvrou xara td O£v wrepippyyvvrat 6 Netndos, bate ev TO 
petakv Aolns te nat ArBuins ylvar’ av. 

Kal ri pev Iovev yvdpnv atrlepev, jets 5¢ Ode Kal rept rov- 
Tov Néeyouey’ Altyurrroy pev Tacay elvat tavtTyny THY br AvyuTrriov 
oixeopevny, Katatep Kidsxlny trav td Kidixwy, wai ’Acovplny 
tiv bre Accuplwv. otpiopa 8é ’Acin nai AiBuy oldapev ovdev 
cov opO@ ASyq, ei 47) TOlS AiyuTrrlwy ovpovs. ef 5 THe bm’ ‘ED- 
AnveY vevowicpeve yonoopucba, voutodpev Alyurrrov wacay, apka- 
péony ard Karadovrwv te nal ’Edepavrivys todos", diya dtas- 
péerOas xa dudorépwy Tay éeravupsan ExecOar Ta wey yap aris 
elvas Tis AtBuns, Ta Se ris "Acins’ 6 yap &) Netdos apEapevos éx 


58 orddil elow elxoot nal exardy Kal 
étaxtox{Atot. Herodotus’s informant per- 
haps meant by Thebes the Theban nome : 
for, vast as the city doubtless was, he could 
never have so much exaggerated its dimen- 
sions. But it is very strange that the au- 
thor should not say more upon the subject, 
the ruins of the temples of Luxor and 
Karnac (which would both be included 
within the circuit of the city of Thebes), 
being even at the present day more striking 
than the pyramids themselves; and the 
more strange, as ‘the hundred-gated 
Thebes” was proverbial for magnificence 
in the days of the Iliad (ix. 383). If this 
passage stood alone, we might suppose 
that he did not land at Thebes, but passed 
up the river in a boat, and, struck by the 
enormous extent of building on each bank, 
interpreted the assertion of his dragoman 
to apply merely to it. But see note 10, 
above. 

59 dotauéwny ard Karabotrwy re nal 
"EAegartivns wéAcos. Up to this point 
the course of the river is uninterrupted 
by rapids, and a commercial communica- 


” 


tion could be carried on by the tow-boat. 
This would be not so great above Thebes; 
for there seems little doubt that all the 
thorough trade from the Arabian gulf met 
the Nile (or rather a canal run from the 
Nile) a little below Thebes, at Coptus, 
from which in the time of the Ptolemies 
there was a regular caravan route to Mouse 
Roads (Myos Hormos). Nevertheless, a 
large camp existing at Elephantine both 
in the time of the Egyptian and Per- 
sian dynasties (§ 30) would undoubtedly 
occasion considerable intercourse with 
Lower Egypt. The force of the Etesian 
winds was felt for about forty days, from 
the latter end of July, as high up the river 
as that island, and, the waters being out, 
no doubt advantage was taken of them. 
They blew so strong that it took only 
twelve days to get from Alexandria to 
Coptus. (VINCENT, Commerce of the 
Ancients in the Indian Ocean, vol. ii. pp. 
83—5.) By the Sebennytic branch the 
time was probably rather less. See note 
on § 8, above. 


EUTERPE., II. 16—18. 18] 
trav Karadovrwy, péet péonv Aiyurrov oxyltwv és Oddaccay. 
pexpt pév vuv Kepxacwpov modus pée els dav 6 Neindos ra Se 
ato TAUTNS THS TOS, oxilerat Tpipactlas ddovs' Kad 1) pev pos 
n@ Tpérretat, TO KadéeTrat TInrovovv cropa’ 4 8é érépn tov Odav 
Wpos éorrépny exer tovTo S¢ KaywBicov oropa nxéxdnrat 7 Sé 7 
iGéa rav ddav te Nelrp dari #de dvwbev hepopevos és Td GEV Tov 
Aérxra amixvéetat, 76 5é ard rovrou, oxllwov pécov To Aérra és 
Oddaccay fies”, otre CXayiorny polpny Tod Matos wapeyopuevos 
TauTy oUTe hKioTa olvopacTnY’ TO KadéeTat YeBevvuTicoyv crop, 
éote 6¢ nal Erepa Siddowa oropara amd rod SeBevvrixod daro- 
oxiabevra, pépovta és Oddagcay Toict olvopata xéeray TAdd€, TO 
fev Sairixoy avrav, To 8 Mevdnowv. 7d Se BorBirwov oropa 
kal to Bouxodxov" ox aryevéa otopatda éort, GAN’ dpuxrad > 


Maprupécs 56 poe 1H yvapy, Ste tooatry éort Alyurrros donv 18 
Twa eyo arrodelevyps TH NOYO, Kal TO" Apupovos xpnoripLov ryevd- Response — 


pevov, TO éym THS euewvTod youns Dorepov™ sept Alyvrrop * the in- 


habitants 
érruBopmy oi yap 81) éx Mapéns re wodwos“ xal™ Ams oixéoyres of Mares 


and Apis 


60 étfex. See note 604 on i. 180. 

$1 +4 BovxoAudéy. This mouth of the 
Nile is probably the same as that called 
by the name ¢arvixdy in Srraso (xvii. 
p. 438) and ¢arviricdy, after Stephens’s 
emendation, in Dioporvs (i. 33. xx. 75). 
Both the names appear to be Hellenic 
renderings of an Egyptian word ; for it 
seems clear that the phrase was derived 
from the inhabitants of the region, a horde 
of piratical herdsmen, apparently of dif- 
ferent race from the agricultural Egyptians 
(AcaiLLEs Tativs, iii.9). They haunted 
the most marshy part of the Delta, where 
the papyrus reeds effectually masked their 
retreats. A very graphic account of the 
locality and of the habits of the race is 
given by HELioporvs, i. 5, and ACHILLES 
Tattivus, iv. 12. 

62 Gar’ dpuerd. See note 38, above. 
ARisToTLe (Meteorologica, i. p. 351, B. 
lin. 33) says that all the mouths of the 
Nile, with the exception of the Canobic, 
are plainly.artificial. The genuineness of 
this book, however, was doubted by the 
ancients. 

63 ris duewvrod yrouns Borepor. It 
would seem from this expression, that in 
visiting Egypt the author did not enter 
the Nile by the Canobic mouth, otherwise 


he could hardly have failed to learn the 
answer which the Mareotes had received 
on a point which obviously interested him. 
The distances given above (§ 9) confirm 
this view. 

64 de Mapéns re wéAtos. For the site 
of Marea see note on iii. 12. Its impor- 
tance as a key to the western entrance of 
Egypt caused a large body of troops to be 
habitually maintained there (§ 30), and 
intercourse with the tribes of the desert 
(see ScyLax, in note on iv. 168), and the 
commercial traders wha resorted to the 
Canobic mouth of the Nile, added to the 
natural tendency of a soldiery to indul- 
gence, would doubtless much modify the 
habits of the inhabitants. The banks of 
the adjoining lake were almost the only 
part of Egypt where wine was produced ; 
and by Srraso’s description it would 
seem that the whole neighbourhood was 
full of places of public entertainment, such 
as might be expected in the vicinity of a 
camp (xvii. p. 438). What existed in his 
time, doubtless, under similar circum- 
stances, existed a thousand years before. 
Hence it is not surprising that revolts 
should break out in this locality, as seems 
more than once to have been the case Noe! 
notes on ii. 161 and iii. 12. 99), and that 
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182, HERODOTUS 


Aiyurrou ta mpdcoupa AtBun, avtol te Soxéovres elvas AiBues xar 
ovx Abyvrrrios Kal ayOopevos TH rept Ta ipa Opnoxly, Bovdopevos 
Onréav Boay p17) EpyecOas, Greurypay és “Appova papevor “ ovdey 
odiot te kat Aiyuvrrriowce xowov elvar oixéew te yap &w Tod 
Aérra Kat ovKn oporoyéey avtoict, Bovr\ecbal te travrev odilce 
éFeivas yeverOas” 6 5é Beos odeas ovx fa roew raira, das 
“« Airyurrroy elvas tavrny riv 6 Neidos érrimy apder nal Aiyurrrlous 
elyas rovrous ob évepOe "Enedavrivns modos oixéoyres dire Tov 
woTaov Tovrou Trivouval.” ovTw adi TadTa éypnoOn. érrépyeras 
dé 6 Netdos, érredy wAnOvyn, ot povoy to Aérta, GNM Kal Tod 
AtBuxod te Neyopévou ywpou elvat xat rod ApaBiov, émayh xat 
drt dvo0 tyepéwy éxatépwOe oddv, xal mrecby Ert rovrov, xat 
éXacoop. 

Tod trorapod Sé ducts mrépt, ovte Te TOY ipéwy ovTe GXoU 
ovdevos trapadaBely eduvdcOnv. mpoOupos $¢ fa” rdde map’ 
avrav mu@écOa, 6 tr xatépyerae yey 6 Neidos mAnOvwv ard 
tporréwy trav Oepivéwv apkdpevos emt éxarov nuépas, wedacas 8 és 
Tov apiOpov toutéwy TAY HuEepéwv orlsw amrépyerat aTrodeltrav TO 
péecOpor’ wore Bpayus Tov yeysava arravra Siatredece doy, péype 
o¥ avris TpoTréwy tav Bepivéwy™. TovTwY ay Trépe ovbderds OvddéY 
olos + éyevounv taparaBely rapa tav AlyuTTTiov, iotopéov 
avtovs fra Suva exer 6 Neidos ta Eutradw tepuxévar TOV 
G\XNwv trorapav. Tatra re 5) Ta AEXeypEva BovNopevos eidévat, 
ioropeoy, Kal 6 Tt adpas™ drromrveovcas povvos TrOTAaMLaY TravTwY 


an impatience of the strict sacerdotal régime 
should endeavonar to find a religious sanc- 
tion for itself. 

3 xa)”Awtos. Herodotus does not men- 
tion this place elsewhere. ScyLax pute it 
in the immediate vicinity of Parsetonium, 
to which he gives the following distances. 
From Thonis to Pharos 150 stades; from 
Pharos to the port of the Chersonese 200 
stades; thence across the gulph of Plin- 
thine to Leuce Acte a day and night’s run; 
from thence to Laodomantium half a day, 
and finally to Paretonium another half. 
Apis is, he says, the frontier of Egypt (p. 
44, ed. Hudson). Ido not imagine Hero- 
dotus to have any other place in his eye 
than the Apis of Scylax and Strabo, but I 
do not suppose him to have seen it, or to 
have any distinct notion of its size. See 
note 22, above. 


66 %a. The second person singular fas 
is used in i. 187. 

67 udxpt ob abris tpowdwy rév Gepirdeoy. 
A similar phrase is used below, § 173, 
péxpt Srov wAnOdpns dyophs. The idiom 
apparently arises from the use of péxps 0b 
or uéxp: érov so habitually with a verb 
as to cause the two words to be regarded 
asasingle one. Kenrick well illustrates 
the expression by the common use of 
oBvexa (which is in fact od &vexa) for 
Svexa. 

68 avpas. The remark seems suggested 
by a notion that the pestilential miasma 
(BopBopétys ixuds) conveyed from the 
marshy banks of rivers, was identical 
with the breeze which is its vehicle. The 
healthiness of Egypt has always been no- 
torious. Srraso expressly accounts for 
the freedom of Alexandria (although in 
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ov tapéxyetat. ‘AAA ‘EDArjvev pév tives, érrianpor Bovdspevor 20 
yevérOas codinv, éreEay rept Tov ddatos TovTou Tpupacias ddous" ake aoa 


Tay Tas pev bv0 Trav ddav ov8 afta pvncOivas, eb pr) Soov onus- Tics of the 


vat Bovdopevos poivor trav 7 Erépn pév AOyes Tors érnoias fundans 
avéuous* elvat airiouvs mAnOvew Tov trotamov, KwAvovTas és 
Oaraccay éxpéew tov Neirov. modddxis 5é érncias pév ovK ov 
érvevoay ", 6 dé Netdos twurd épyaveras apos Se, ef érnolas 
alrios Hoay, yphv al tovs dddNous trotapods oot Toias érnalyor 
ayrios péovos cuoias wdoyew nal xata Ta alta Te Neido, nad 
paddov Ets ToTovTH, Sow eddoaoves covres dabevéctepa TA pev- 
pata Twapeyovras eiat dé qoddol pev ev rh Yuply rrorapol”, 
woAnot de ev tH AtBuy, of ovddév Trowwvro mdcyovas olov Tt Kad 6 
Neinros. “H 8 érépn averiornpovertépn pév dots Tis NeNeyperns, 
Loy S€ etrreiy Owvpacusrépy 7) Aéyes aro TOD ‘Nxeavod péovra”™ 
aurov Tatra pnyavacba, Tov 8 'Axeavoy yiv mwépte wacay péew. 
‘H &é rplrn trav cdav, rrod\dov érexeatatn éotca, pddoTa 
Eyevoras' éeyet yap 57 obd' ary ovdey dapévn tov Neirov péew 
amo ThKopevns yLovos: bs péee prev ex ArBins™ bia péowv AiOuc- 
aay exdidor 6¢ és Alyurrroy. Kxas av Sita péos av ame yvovos, ame 
Tov Oepporarey [Toray] péov és Ta yuyporepa ; THY Ta TOAAd 
core” avdpi ye NoyilerOas TosouTrwy mépe oiw Te éovTs, ws ovde 


21 


22 


the immediate vicinity of the lake Ma- 
reotis) from fevers, by the fact, that at the 
season of the year when the power of the 
sun would lay the banks bare under or- 
dinary circumstances, the inundation of 
the Nile counterbalances the evaporation, 
and keeps the lake full (xvii c. i. p. 
426). 

® robs érncias dyéuous. See note 59, 
above. 

69 érncla: piv obx dv Exvevcay. He 
does not mean that they do not blow at 
all, but that they do not begin to blow 
before the beginning of the rise of the 
river; and that this was observed often to 
occur. 

70 wodAol yey dv ti Zuplp worapol. 
Some exception has been taken to this ar- 
gument, from the fact that the course of 
the Syrian rivers is not in the opposite 
direction to the Etesian winds, which 
were nearly north-western m that part of 
the Mediterranean. But, in fact, the 
name Etesian wind came to be applied to 


every strong wind continuing long in the 
same quarter, especially if of a periodical 
character. Diopoxus expressly says that 
the winds called apyéora: (the “albus 
Iapyx” of Horace) had the term Etesian 
applied to them (i. 39). And these blew 
from a part somewhat south of the 
west. 

11 @9d Tod ’Queayod féowra. The 
writer doubtless alludes to the composers 
of the yijs xeploda, of whom he speaks 
contemptuously below (iv. 36). Among 


them, possibly, Hecateus is to be 
reckoned. See below, § 23, 6 wepl rov 
"On. Adgas. 

72 dx AsSéns. From this phrase it 


may be gathered that, in the mind of the 
writer, the westernmost branch of the 
Nile, or White River, was regarded as the 
main channel. See also below, § 31, 
pées 8t awd dowdpns Te Kal HAlov Bucpewy. 
There now remains no doubt that this 
view is quite erroneous. 

13 ray ta woAAd dori. I have little 
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The au- 
thor’s own 
theory. 
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etKOS GIO YLOvOS pu pee” TrpwTov jev Kal péytoTov paprupiov of 
dveuot Tapéxyovras TrvéovTes ard TOY ywpéwv TouTéwy Deppol Sev- 
tepoy Se, Ort dvopBpos 4 yapn Kal axpioradros Siaredéet dovoa: 
émrl 5é yrove Tecovon Traca avaryKn éori boas ev TwévTE Hpépyor* 
wate et éyvovite, dero Ay taita Ta ywpia: tplta 8e, ot dvOpwtroe 
vireo Tov KavpaTtos wéNaves eovres". ixrivoe S€ Kal yersdoves Se 
Ereos doves ovK atrodelrrovet, yépavot S5é devryouoas Tov yemmava 
Tov éy TH SxvOucy yopn ywopevoy hovréwoe és yetwacinv és rovs 
ToTroUs TovTOUS el Tolvuy éyiouite Kal écovay TavTnY THY ywpnY, 
Se Fs re péee xal éx ris dpyerat péwy 6 Netros, fv dv tobray 
ovdéer, @s 1 avdynn edéyyer. ‘“O 8é repli rod ‘Axneavod réEas™, és 
aaves tov piOov aveveixas ovx Eyer EXeyxov ob ydp Tia Syarye 
oléa trotapov ‘Qxeavov dovra: “Opunpov &é, 4} Twa tov mpoTepov 
yevonévov momrtéwy, Soxéw tovtvoua evipovta és THY Tolnow 
écevelxac Oar. 

Ei 8é bet peprpdpevov yvopas tas mpoKxeysévas abrov rep) Tav 
apavéwy yvouny amodéEacbar, podow Sore pos Soxéet wrANOvec Oar 
6 Netros rod Gépeos. Ty yeepuvny Opnv aredravvopevos 6 HALOS 
éx Ths apyalns SeEodou bird Trav yerpwvan, Epyeras Tis AuBins Ta 
advo. os pe vov ev Adaylotp Snracat, way elpnrar Tis yap dv 
ayyoTraTw  xepns ovTos 6 Beds, Kal Kata Fvtwa, TavTny oiKds 
Supqy re DddTwv pwdduora Kai Ta éyyepia pevpata papaiver Bat 
Tay ToTapav. “Qs Se év rréou royw Snraoat, de Eyer SueEvoy 
rhs ArBuns Ta avw o HALos, rade trovéee: Gre Sia travrds tod ypovov 
aiOpiov te éovros Tov Hépos Tov KaTa TavTa Ta ywpla Kal dre- 


doubt that in the article here is a relic of 
the word rexpfpia, by the adoption of 
which all difficulty will be removed from 
the passage. The plural rap is used be- 
cause the point which Herodotus wants 
to prove is, ‘‘ that the course of the Nile 
is from a very warm region to a colder 
one.” But this position is only to lead to 
the more particular one, “that the inun- 
dation is not due to melting snow ;”” and 
accordingly, after his usual manner, he 
limits the question at issue by the clause, 
hs ob8t elxds Grd xidvos py péev. With- 
out some emendation, no sense can be 
given to the passage. 

2 wiga dvdynn éorl boa dy wévre 


neépnot. It is strange that this notion 
should be entertained by a traveller in 
Scythia, Armenia, or Media, Even Mount 
Argeeus has snow on it during the whole 
year, —a fact which must have been known 
to the natives of all the country from 
which it could be seen, including the 
high road to Susa. 

™ péraves édvres. This must be ‘‘coal- 
black ;"? something much stronger than 
would be expressed by the phrase peAa- 
voxpots, which he applies to the Colchians 
and Egyptians (§ 104). 

75 6 i wept tov ’OQxneayotd Adtas. See 
above, note 71. 
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ewns” ris x@pns dovons, ov dovrwy davépav vpuypav, Seki 
motéee oloy trep kai Td Oépos Ewbe trovéeww imy TO péoov Tov 
oupavor éAxes yap em’ éwvtov Ta ddwp, érdxvaas Se arrwlée és 
Ta dvw ywpia, irodkapBavovres 5é of dveyor nad Stacnidydvres 
Tixovot Kai eiot oixdTws of ard TatlTnS Tis yapns Tvéovres, & TE 
voros Kal 0 Ninf, dvépwy ToddOY THY Tavroy veTwTaToL (Soxéer 
Sé€ pou ovdé trav 76 Ddwp TO éréretov éxdorote atrorréumedOat Tov 
Neinov 6 7Aws, GAAd wat trodelrec Oar rept éwvTor) mpnvvopévou 
dé Tov yeuuoovos, airépyetas 6 Aros és pécov TOV ovUpavoy oTrica, 
wal Td évOebrev On Gpolws aid tayrey €\ce THY TroTapLoY Téns> 
S2 of pev duBpiov B8Satos cuppicryopévou toddov adroic, &re 
vopevns Te THS xopNs Kal Keyapadpwpévns, péovot peydror Tot Se 
Gépeos, tav te SuBpov érirevtrovtay avtovs xa trd Tod HALoU 
éedxopevot, daGevées eiai’ o dé Netros day dvopBpos, éAxdpevos Se 
Um Tov HAlov, oUvos TroTapaY ToUTOY TOV ypovoY oiKdTwS AUTOS 
éwuTou péet 1roAN@ Urrodeéa repos 1) Tod Oépeos: TOTe ev yap pera 
qavrov Tav vodrav loov Edxeras, Tov dé yeyudva povvos meéle- 


ras." ottawa Tov ALoV vevouixa TovTwY aitiov elvas. Airis 5¢ 26 
@uros [ovros,| xaTa yuopny tiv euhy, cal roy népa Enpoy roy ihr 


ravry elvas, Svaxaiwy tiv Siéfodov atrod™: obra ris AiBins ra, circun- 


stances the 


7 Grcewijs, ‘lying open to the sun.” 
This word (the apricus of the Latins) is 
connected with &Aéy, and apparently be- 
longs (in the sense in which it is here 
used) to Ionia. *AAéy is found once in 
the same sense in the Homeric poems, in 
& passage remarkable also for another 
circumstance (@epéw, in the sense of “to get 
warm’’), avrix’ éwel xe wupds Oepdw, dren 
ve yévyra: (Odyses. xvii. 23). In that 
passage, a various reading, éAén, is found, 
and the word is interpreted by the 
Scholiast as Geppacta, alas 4 Tod HAlov. 
Hippocrates uses the expression rods 
wepexdrovs woiéerOar éy &Aép. Perhaps 
the two forms, éAéy and éAéy, are local 
varieties of an original form, &eAdy, of 
which traces remain in the epithet éraAys, 
coupled by Hesiod with Adox7n (see note 
613 on i. 153). X#nopHon, in several 
passages, uses the word dAceiwds as ap- 
plied to a region, and opposed to Wyxirds, 
which may be explained from his Asiatic 
experiences. But through the traffic with 
Ionia it would come to Athens, and be 
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used in popular Isnguage without any re- 
ference to its original meaning, as it is by 
ARISTOPHANES, simply in the sense of 
““warm ;” 

Wixos yap Av, ey 8t Aexrh xdoberhs- 
treS I drAealvotut, Tour humoxdpny 
gt 8 év dre xaraxelpevoy xal orpéuacy 


xarédumov, @vep. 
(Ecelesiaz. 539.) 


17 wére pry ydo....milerar. In 
other words, Herodotus considers the 
Nile during the inundation to be in its 
normal condition, the height of the 
water then being the result of the balance 
between the supply of its sources and the 
evaporating power of the sun in the lower 
part of its course. During the winter, he 
conceives this last agency to be exerted 
at the sources, thus cutting off the sup- 
plies from the lower parts, which, no rain 
falling in Egypt, have no means of re- 
cruiting themselves. 

78 afrios 8¢ durds .... Thy 8idto8oy 
abrod, “‘ and this same {sun}, in my jadg- 
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186 HERODOTUS 
Ister would dvw Oépos aiel xaréyer. ef 58 1) ordows HAdaKTO TaY @pewy, Kal 
Mulenon Tov ovpavod TH yey viv 6 Bopéns te Kal 6 year éoTaot TavTH 
Mev TOU voTOU Hy 4 oTdots Kal THS pecapPpins, TH O€ 6 vOTOS viY 
éxrnxe tauryn 6n* 6 Bopéns, et Tava obtw elye, 6 dos Ay amrehav- 
vopevos ex péoov Tov ovpavod iro Tov yesavos Kai tot Bopéw jie 
dy Ta dvw Tis Evpomwns, xardwep viv ris AtBins Epyerav Sveki- 
ovta & dv pu 8a wraons Edparns, éXxtropar trovéewy dv rov “Iorpov 
27 +a wep viv épydteras tov Neidov. Tijs atipns 5é répi, Sri ovK 
atromvéel, THVOE Exo YvapNY, OS KdpTa ard Oepuav ywpéwy ovK 
oixos dots ovdéy arromvée apn Se ard ~ruyxpov Twos pidées 
arveeLy. 
28 = Taira pév vuv orm os gort.re Kal as apyny éylvero. od &é 
fountains of NetXov ras mnyds oltre Atyurrlwy ovte AtBiov ore ‘EAAjvev 
the Nile re- 


lated by the TOV €uol arrixopevwy és Adyous ovdels Uréoxero eidévas, Eb jz) €v 


Keeper of Aiyorr@ ev Sai mode” 6 ypapparioris TeV ipav Xenudireow Tis 
t t ’ oe * ] , 2Ner , ? 9 a 
noun ne A@nvains: ovros S euol ye waikew eSdxce dapevos eidévar arpe 


s. Kéws. édeye 5é woe “ elvas Sto otfpea és od Tas Kopupds atruy- 
péva, pera Sunvyns te words xelyeva THs OnBaldos nai ’EXe- 
davrivns** odvouara bé elvat Toit odpect, TO pev Kpadu rH Se 
Madu" ras dv 8) myyas tod Newov, dovcas aBvcaous, éx Tod 
péaou Tov ovpéwy TovTwY péew Kal Td bev Hutov Tod DdaTos é7r 
Aiyirrou péesy xat mpos Bopénv dvepov, rd 8 Srepov Hyutov, ert 
Aibtorrins Te eal vérovr ws 8€ aBvacol eioe at mya, és Suatreipav 
épn tovrou Vappiriyoy Aiyvrrov Bacthéa amixécBar trodriov 


ment, is the cause of the air too in this 
region being dry, in scorching up the 
path he takes through it.” Gaisford 
reads, with some MSS, atrg. S omits 
the word. In the next sentence, the 
expression, 4) ordois tar dpéwy, ‘‘ the 
position of the seasons,’ instead of rot 
jalov nara ras Spas, is illustrated by 
what has been said in note 12. 

® rabry 34. So 8. Gaisford, with 
most MSS, has radérp 8¢. 

19 éy Sdi wéAc. For the site of Sais, 
see note on § 163. WILKINSON (Modern 
Egyptians, i. p. 187) places it on the 
eastern bank of the Nile, about a mile in- 
land. It is to the north of a village, now 
called Sa-el-Hagar (Sa of the Stone), 
probably from the remains. See a de- 
scription of the ruin in note on § 169. 


89 uerathd Luhvns re wédAtwos.... ad 
"EAepayriyns. The extreme incorrectness 
of this statement is remarkable, as Syene 
(Assouan, placed by Wilkinson in lat. 
24° 5’ 30") is on the east bank of the 
river, immediately opposite to the island 
Elephantine, at a distance of half a stade 
(StraBo, xvii. p. 464). See above, note 
on § 9. 

31 +g pty Kpagi te 82 MSgi. These 
two names have been interpreted by 
CHAMPOLLION as significant of “ good” 
and ‘‘evil.” If this be so, perhaps some 
allegory may lie at the bottom of the 
statement; possibly, a symbolical account 
of the origin of mixed good and evil in 
the world. But, whatever the Saitan may 
have meant, it is plain that his auditor 
took him literally. 
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yap avrov xidudbwv opyuiéwy mrcEduevoy Kddov Kareivas TavTy, 
Kai ovx é&ixéoOas és Bucaov.” ott pev &) 6 ypaupatiorys, (et 
Gpa tadtTa yevopeva Ereye,) atrépaive, ws eve xatavoéev Sivas 
Twas TavTy eovaas ioyupas Kal tradsppolnv™ ola dé éwPddAXovTos 
Tov ddarTos Toics ovpect™ wn SivacOas xarepévny KatatreipyTnplny 
és Buocov tévar. “Addov Se oddevds ovdey eSvvdunv rvbécOa. 29 
GANA Tocévbde pay Ero or) paxpétarov ervOduny, péype wey "Ede- Benen. 
gavrivns més abrémrns CAOday", 7d 8 amd rovrou axon Hn tne the 
toropéwy. amo ‘"EXepavrivys todos dvw iovri, dvavrés dare po fet, 
xeplov raury dv Set 76 wroiov Siadjcavras auporépwber, xardrep eTibes 
Boty**, rropeverOas fv 5é atroppayh, Td roto olyerat hepopevov aot 7 
ind laxbos Tob poov. 7 5é ywpiov Toro gore él nuépas Técaepas mode of 


ad 
woos" sxordtos Sé ravTy, xatatrep 6 Malavdpos, gots 6 Netras. the island. 


Tachompso. 


83 oSrw ply Bh... . wadippolny, “the 
muniment-keeper now so put the matter 
to me—if indeed these things which he 
mentioned really happened—as to pro- 
duce the notion on my part of certain 
strong eddies with a cross current existing 
in this locality.” 

83 ofa 3t éuBdAAovros rou B8aros roto: 
otpec:. It seems impossible to reconcile 
this phrase with any mode of the opera- 
tion of water rising out of springs, even 
in a way which might suit the vague no- 
tions of the time of Herodotus. Perhaps 
the real origin of the statement is to 
looked for in some misunderstanding of 
the Saitan, who, possibly, was thinking of 
the rapids and eddies of the river itself at 
that part, i.e. just below the first cataract. 
At Syene there was in later times a 
‘¢ well,’”’ the bottom of which the sun was 
believed to illuminate at one time of the 
year, it being supposed that Syene was 
under the tropic. Srnaso (xvii. p. 464) 
mentions this, but neither that the well 
was used “as an observatory,” nor that 
he ‘‘saw the sun in the well,” nor, in- 
deed, that he saw the well at all. 

8 néxpi pty “EAXcparrivns wédios abr- 
éxrns €\6éy. This phrase occasions 
very great difficulty. Is the author him- 

the abrérrns spoken of here? If so, 
how comes the fact of the insular position 
of Elephantine, and its bearing from 
Aseousn, to be so strangely ignored? See 
notes 36 and 80, above. 

85 xardwep Bovy, “just like an ox,” i.e. 
with a rope tied to each horn, to prevent 


the animal from suddenly bolting when 
led to sacrifice. Euriripes perhaps had 
the Egyptian mode of towing in his mind 
when he wrote of the drawing the wooden 
horse into Troy (7yoad. 537) : 


kAworou 8 aupiPdrois Alvyoirt, vads dove) 
oxdpos xeAacvdy, els &pava 

Adiva Sdwedd re Pdvia warplds 

TlaAAdBos Odoray Oeas. 


86 +b 82 xaploy .... wAdos. The 
author does not say from what points the 
reckoning is to be made, but one may 
presume he intends Elephantine, and that 
the &vayres xwplov denotes the rapids at 
the second cataract. This is described by 
WILKINSON (Modern Egyptians, ii. p. 
332) as less interesting than the cataract 
of Syene, but more extensive, being a 
succession of rapids which occupy a space 
of several miles, called Batn ei Hagar, 
*‘ the belly of stone,”’ a locality suggesting 
such s mode of tracking (i.e. simul- 
taneously from both banks) as the author 
describes. But the actual distances dis- 
agree very much with the other estimates 
of Herodotus. In § 9, he lays the dis- 
tance between Elephantine and Thebes at 
1800 stades. Now the real distance (as 
estimated by Wilkinson) is 124 miles, 
which gives about 14:5 stades to a mile. 
An excess, though much smaller in ex- 
tent, likewise appears between Thebes 
and the sea, which Herodotus puts at 
6120 stades; and, its real distance being 
6566 miles and a half, about 10°8 stades 
must be reckoned to the mile. But the 
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30 
The De- 
serters an 
‘ptian 
Eo four 
months 


above 
Syene. 
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oyoivor 5é Suadexd eiot obrot, rovs Set rourw TO Tpome SiexTrBoat 
kal érera amlfeat és mediov Nelov, év TH vicov Trepippéer 6 Netros 
Tayopya™ obvoua avrh dori: oixéovor $8 Ta amd EXedavrivns 
diva Aidiorres dn, cal Tis vicou TO Husou TO Se Tuto, Avyurrvoe. 
éyeras 5é THs vicou Alwyn peydrn, THY TéptE vouddes AiBlores 
vénovray ri Suextdacas és tod Neidou 10 pécOpoy Hes, To és 
THY Aiuwny Tavrny exddot* nal erevra arroPas, Tapa Tov ToTa- 
pov"* ddoutropinv qroiumoeat Tyepkwv teacepdxovta’ aKdtredol Te 
yap év T@ Neitw ofées avéyoucs xal youpdbes Troddal etor, ov ov 
oun old ré éore wre” SteEeN Oa Se ev riot reroepaxovTa rpépnot 
ToUTO TO ywpiov, altis és Erepoy mroiov euBas, Su@dexa apépas 
mrevocar Kal Ereita Hees és Tokw peydrny, TH obvond éote 
Mepon Aéyeras 8¢ airy 4 mods elvat pntpdTod\s THY ddrOv 
Aibtérrwv. of & ev trabrn Mia Gedy Kat Auwvucoy pouvous oéBov- 
Tat, TOVTOUS TE pWEYaAWS TYLdos Kai ods payTniov Ais KatéoTnKE 
otpatevovrat § éredy opeas 6 Oeds otros Kedevyn Sia Beomiopd- 
tov Kal, TH dv xedevn, exeioe. ‘Arrd dé ravrns Tis 1odos wréwy, 
ev low ypdvm Gdrrw Ee és rods AvTropodous, év dom trep €£ ’EXe- 
davrivns WrAOes* és rhv pytpoToky tiv AifoTrav. oicr Se 
Abroporo.os Tovroio. ovvopd dors Aopay™ Sivaras 5¢ rovro Td 


distance from Elephantine to the second 
cataract is 232 miles, and, if the day’s sail 
be reckoned at 9 scheni of 60 stades 
each (as in § 9), the result will be less 
than 9) stades to a mile. As the diffi- 
culties of progress would be much in- 
creased above Syene, one would expect 
the variation to be exactly in the opposite 
direction. Wadi Halfa, which is in the 
immediate proximity of the second cata- 
ract, is said to be in lat. 21° 60’. 

87 Taxon. Modern travellers have 
found nothing at all resembling the de- 
scription given in the text of this island or 
the lake in its vicinity. 

& rhy SiexxAGoas .. . Tabrny éxdido1. 
The manuscript S has thy 3) édxwAdoas 
éx rot NelAov 7d péeOpoy fiers Td exdiBor 
ds thy Aluyny ravrny. 

88 wapd Toy worauéy. This can scarcely 
be the description of a person who him- 
self made the journey. The road through 
the desert saves the great beud which the 
river makes to the westward, and in that 
aap is many days’ journey from the bank. 

he rapids last for about 120 miles above 


Meharraka (in the neighbourhood of 
which Tachompso ought to be) to Wadi- 
Halfa ; but above that point the river is 
again available for navigation. 

89 dy 8am wep e "EAcpayrisns FrGes. 
The time to Meroe would be 4 + 40 + 12 
days, besides the time (whatever it might 
be) occupied in passing from Tachompso 
to the point where the land-journey com- 
menced, and also that consumed in passing 
the rapids, a distance of twelve scheni 
(§ 29). It seems clear, therefore, that 
the time to be occupied in reaching the 
Automoli was conceived as not less than 
four months from Elephantine; ¢.e. they 
were simply placed at the extremity of the 
country of which there was any knowledge. 
See § $1. 

90 "Aoudy. This word in the Ethiopic 
language signifies “ soldats choisis ou dis- 
tinguez” (Lacnoze, ap. Jablonsky, Opus- 
cula, i. p. 42). If in the Egyptian lan- 
guage it meant what Herodotus says, the 
secondary meaning would probably be, 
“the despised,” or ‘the neglected :’’ 
(compare the interpretation of ‘ Ben- 
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‘Gros xata tiv “EXAjvov yroccay oi €E dpirrepns yeupos tapi 
otdpevos Bacihei. arréotncay Sé avrat téacepes xad elxooe 
pupiddes Aiyurrrioy Tav payiwov és tos Aibiorras tovrous, &8 
airiny Tonvde ert Papupitiyou Bacsdéos dudaxal xatéctacay ey 
ve Enedavrivy mods pes Aiborwy, car ev Addvyot thot IIn- 
Nova lacs [GrAAn é*] awpds "ApaBiwv te xal Pipwr, nat év Mapéy 
arpos AcBuns GdAn. Ere Se err’ ened xai Tlepoéov card tavra ai 
gudraxal éyovet, as Kai ert Vapperiyou joav xal yap dv Ene- 
gavrivy Ilépoa gdpovpéover, xal dv Addyvyot"™. tos av &) 
Aiyunrious tpla érea ppovpnoayras atrédve ovdels THs Ppoupys ot 
dé Bovrcvedpevos cal Kow@ oy Ypnodpevot, TWavrTes aro TOD 
Pappstixou aroctavres jicay é> AiSioriny Wapyilreyos de 
aruGojevos eSiwxe®* as 5é¢ xatédaBe, édéeTo trod Ey, Kai 
ogdeas Geovs Tratp@ous arotreiv ovK éa, Kal Téxva, Kai yuvaixas’ 
rev Sé twa déyerat SeiEavra 76 aidotov ecitrety “ évOa Av tobro 4%, 
écecOas avrotct évOaira nai tréxva nat yuvaixas.” ovroat erred Te 


és Aiftorriny amlxovro, Sd00c. odéas avtovs T~ AiOvormy Bact 


jamin,” Genesie xxxv. 18). The tale of 
the deserters agrees with these two ety- 
mologies; in Egypt, they are Asmak in 
the Egyptian sense of the word; in 
Ethiopia, the same in the Ethiopic. 
Dioporvus SicuLvus, writing at a time 
when Egypt had become thoroughly Hel- 

ized, gives a Hellenic version of the 
etymology. According to him, Psam- 
mitichus, in an expedition against Syria, 
had given the right wing in his army to 
his Hellenic mercenaries, and put the 
native troops on the left: an indignity 
which caused the secession (i. 67). 

® BAAn 3é. Bekker omits the last of 
these two words as an interpolation. But, 
alone, its entrance into the text cannot be 
accounted for. The two words together 
seem to have crept in from the margin, 
where they were written by some one who 
thought it necessary to point out that the 
corps in Daphne was a different one from 
that in Elepnantine. 

9! nal dv Adgpyyor. It seems strange 


that he should not also have mentioned | 


the corps d’armée at Mares. Is it con- 
ceivable that this was annihilated in the 
successes of Inarus, when he destroyed 
Acheemenes (see note on iii. 12), and that 
the visit of the writer to Egypt took place 


between that time (s.c. 460) and the 
complete re-establishment of the Persian 
power in the western angle of the Delta ? 

93 Wapplrixos St xvOdpevos éSleonxe. At 
Abou-simbul in Nubia, an inscription was 
found in the Greek language on a temple, 
beginning with the line Baowrdws érddy- 
tos és "EAcdhostrivay Yayuarlyo. This is 
described by WiLKINsON (Modern Egyp- 
tians, ii. p. 329), who gives a copy, as 
“the curious Greek inscription of the 
Ionian and Carian soldiers of Psamaticus 
sent by the Egyptian king after the de- 
serters,’’ The inscription mentions neither 
deserters nor soldiers, either Ionian, Ca- 
rian, or of any other nation; but merely 
that certain individuals WA of whom were 
Damearchus the son of Amcebichus, and 
Pelephus [qy. Telephus] the son of 
Udamus (?) ), in the company of one Psa- 
matichus the son of Theoclus, sailed up 
the river beyond a place called Cercis. 
To say nothing of the Doric forms, Ele- 
phantina, Psamatichus, and Damearchus, 
which indicate no Ionic writer, or of the 
use of the letters ¥, x, , w, and 7, which 
were probably not written in the time of 
the monarch Psammitichus, it is plain 
that no real “illustration of Herodotus’ 
is to be looked for here. 
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The Nile 
is known 
for four 
months’ 
ourne 
Abaee 4 
Thebes. 
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Additional 
story told 
to some 
Cyrenzans 
by the king 
of the Am- 
monians 
respecting 
an expedi- 
tion into 
Central 
Africa by 
some Na- 
samones. 


HERODOTUS 
réi: 6 5é oheas TEde dvTidwpécrar Hody ot Sudopol Ties yeyovores 


tav AlGtorrwy Tovrous éxédeve eFeXovTas THy exeivon yy olcéeu 
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Tovrwy o€ écaiobévtwy és rovs AlOlotras, Tuepw@repot yeyovace 
AiBiotres, Oca pabovres A’yurria. 

Méxp: pév vuv teccépwv pnvav mwroou Kat 0600 ywooxeras 6 
Neidos, mapeE tod év Avyurre@ pevpatos: (rocovra: yap cupPSar~ 
opévyp pnves evploxovras avaroyovpevos €& ’EXedavrivns tropevo~ 
pévp és rods Avropodous Tovrous’) péer Se ard éEorrépns™ re nat 
nrtou ducpéwv. To 5é ara Tovde, ovdeis Eyer cadéws Podcast 
épipos yap eats %) yapn airy io Kavyatos. ‘AAA Tdde pev 
wxovoa avdpav Kupnvaiwv, papévov Oeiy te él To “Appovos 
xpnoTipioy Kat amixécOar és doyous 'Etedpyp Te ’Appovior 
Baorhéit™ kal nas éx NOyor Gdrwv atrucécOat és éoyny** sept 
tov NefdAov, ws oddels atrod olde tas mnyds kai tov ’Eréapyov 
davar éciy nore wap avrov Nacapmvas avdpas: (1d Se evos 
TobdTo dott pev AiBuxoy, vésetar Sé THY Rupr te xal Thy mmpds 
7® yopny Ths Bvptios ov« él aoddov') amexopuévous be Tovs 
Nacapavas, cal cipwrewpévous ef Te Eyovot wréov yew trepd 
Tov épnpov THs AvBuns, pavas rapa odlot yevérbat avdpav Suva- 
otéwy tratdas bBpirrds: Tos GAra Te pryavacbar avdpobévras 
mwepioca, Kal bn Kal atrok\npa@cat tévre éwuTav oYpopévous Ta 
épjya rhs ArBins, cal el te mréov Bovey Toy Ta paxpotara ido- 
pévov. (TIS yap AcBuns Ta pev Kata riv Bopntny Odraccay, an’ 
Aiyirrrov apEapevor péypt Zodoevtos axpns, 7) TedXevtal ris Ac- 
Bins”, wapyxovet Tapa wacay AiBves—xat AtBiwv ébvea Todd, 
—any Saov “EdAnves cat Boivixes Eyovoe ta Se trrép Oaradoons 
te kal Toy él Oddaccay Katnxovrwy avOparrwy, Ta xarvrepOe 


93 Sdec St awd doxdpns. 
above. 

94 "Eredpyy Te "Aupovlay Baird. 
The Hellenic name of this chief is perhaps 
the translation of a significant native word. 
Besides the intercourse of the Cyrenzans 
with Ammon, the fact of the Oasis (E/ 
Wah) being tenanted by Samians (iii. 26) 
shows the vigour with which, in very early 
times, the Hellenic towns extended their 
commercial enterprizes. 

95 dricdoOa: és Adoxny, “got into a 
conversation.” See note on ix. 71. 


See note 72, 


96 # reAevral rijs AiBins. The pro- 
montory Soloeis is mentioned again iv. 43, 
where it seems to be regarded as the last 
landmark known to the Phoenicians. In 
the Peripluse of HANNo it is described as 
covered with trees, and as lying east of 
Thymiaterium, which latter again is two 
days’ sail outside the straits. Scyiax 
makes it two days from the straits to the 
promontory of Hermes; from thence to 
Soloeia three more; and to Cerne the 
island seven further still. 


EUTERPE. II. 31—33. 


Onpwwdns dori 7 AiBon ta Se xarirepGe ris Onpuddeos, Yrappos 

té dare xat dyvdpos Seuvas, nal éphyos mavrwv.) émel av rovs 
venvlas atroTremtropeévous vireo Tay HAlKkwv, Daal Te Kal aiTioice ED 
éEnprupévous, iévas Ta pata” peév Sia Tis oixeopévns, Tavryv Se 
SceFeAGovras és THY Onpwdea arixécOas, ex Se tavrns Thy épjuov 
SueEvévas THv Oddy Trotevpévous mrpos Cepupoy aveuov™ SieEeNOovras 

5¢ yapov today Yrappodea Kai év moAAijaet Hyépynor Weiv Sn Kore 
Sévdpea ev aedip mepuxdta’ xai adeas mpocedMovras amrecBat 

Tov éreovros érh tav SevOpéwy Kaptroi admropévoros 86 ode 
émeeiv dvdpas puxpors”*, petpiwy édkdacovas avdpav, NaBovras 

de dyew odéas’ dwvis 5¢ otre te THs exelvwy Tos Nacapovas 
yov@oKew ovTe Tovs Gyovtas Tav Nacapaovay ayew Te 6) avTous 

&° déwv peylotwv, cal SueEeXOovras tatra amixécOar és rod 

évy vi amavras elvat totot dyouvat 76 péyabos icous, ypmpa Se 
péravas’ trapa Sé TH Tow pee Trotayov péyayr pew 5é azo 
éarépns avrov mpos fdtov dvardddovra: palvecba &e ev aire 
xpoxodeiious. ‘O pev &) tod “Aupwviov ‘Etedpyou doyos és 33 
Toure pot SednrwoOm, wry ote atrovorrical te ebacKxe Tovs They pro- 


: bably reach- 
A € e a 99 9 \ e ’ ed th 
Nacapésvas, [as of Kupnvaion éreyov™] xab és rods otros car- 2 the upper 
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97 leva: ra xp@ra. These words and 
those which follow are to be taken after 
éwe) as the protasie of the construction, of 


buctoo flows to the east, which is far from 
certain of the Yeou, the river in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the lake Tchad. 


which the apodosis begins with d:eterOdy- 
ras 3, “then, after having passed through 
an enormous extent of country, and hav- 
ing taken a long time about it, they at 
length saw (ideivy 34 wore) trees growing 
in a plain.” 

& rhy S68dy wocevnévous xpos (épupoy 
Gyeyov. As these words are placed, it 
would seem to be the meaning of the 
writer that the westerly course of the 
Nasamones commenced after their arrival 
in the region of the desert. This rather 
militates against the notion that the route 
they followed was nearly the same as that 
taken by Denham and Clapperton in 1823 
(which runs nearly south from the neigh- 
bourhood of the tropics in a longitude of 
about 15° to the great central lake Tchad), 
and would go to favour the theory which 
brings them to Jimbuctoo. The recent 
origin of the existing city is no objection 
whatever to this view, any more than the dif- 
ferent stature of theexisting natives. More- 
over, there is no doubt that theriver at Tim- 


See ALLEN (Journal of the Geographical 
Society, vol. viii.). Neither is the lake 
Tchad itself accurately described as a 
series of extensive swamps,—at least the 
western end of it, which alone is known. 
That description is more applicable to the 
neighbourhood of Socatow (lat. 13°, long. 
6°) where Clapperton died, and the cara- 
van track said to exist from Mourzouk in 
Fezzan to that place would be ix tis gene- 
ral bearings about 8.w. 

98 Kydpas puxpovs. It would seem not 
unlikely that, in the times of which Hero- 
dotus is speaking, that diminutive race, 
the Bosjemans, which still exist here and 
there in Southern Africa, was more widely 
extended. 

99 [as of Kupnyasos tAeyor}. These 
words are omitted in S. If they are 
genuine, they appear to be out of place, 
and to have been originally written after 
the words ’Eredpyov Adyos. But they 
seem to me to be a marginal note. 


Comparison 
of the Nile 
and the 
Ister. 
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35 
Continua- 
tion of the 
description 
of Egypt. 
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ieovro av@purrous yontas elvat wavras.” tov 5é¢ 67 torapéy Tovroy 
Toy Tapappéovta Kal ’Eréapyos avveBadrero elvas tov Neidor, 
kai 5 al 6 Novos ofr aipécs péer yap é« AiBuns 6 Netnos, xar 
péonv trapvev AvBiny nai (@s éyo cupPBdddXopas, Toicr éuhavéct 
TA pn) ywooKkopeva Texpatpopevos) TO “Iaotp@ ex TaY icwv pétpov 
oppatas'”. “Iorpos Te yap trotapos apkdpevos éx Kerrav xat 
ITupyyns trons, peer péony oy ifr tiv Evparny (ot 5¢ Kerrol 
eiot &Em ‘Hpaxvnlav orndéwv, cpovpéover Se Kuvnciows', of 
Eryarot pos Svcpéwy oixéovot Tay ev TH Evpamrn xarounpéver’) 
rereuTe 5 6 “Iatpos és OddXaccay péwy TH Tov Evelvou covrov 
Sia ardons Evponrys, rh ’Iorpinv ot Midnoiwy oixéovos atrotos. 
‘O pev & “Iotpos, péee yap 8t' oixevpévns, wrpds Today yiwo- 
oxerat' wept dé tav tod Neirou myyéwv ovdeis Eyer Aéyew" 
Goixnros Te yap €oTt Kal ephnpos 7 AtBun, de Hs péet. rept 5é Tob 
pevparos avrov én’ Scoy paxpétatoy ioropedvra tw é€ucéoOas 
elpnrav éxdidot bé es Alyurroy 7 5é Alyurrros Tis opewhs Kids- 
Kins padsord Kn ayrin xéera (évOedrev Se, és Swwrny rip ev To 
Evfelvp movr@ mrévre nuepéewv ela odds edGovm avipl'*-] 7 de 
Sworn to “Iotpp exdSovre és Odraccay avriov xéetae™. obra 
Tov Netrov Soxéw Sia ardons Ths AiBuns SeEvuvra eEvcotaba rh 
“Iotpy. Netrov pév vv rrépe rocadra, eipno bo. 

"Epyopas 8é rept Aiyvrrrouv pnkvvéwy Tov Aoyov, Ste treloTa 
Owupdowa éyerf) GAN Taca yapn, Kai Epya Néyou pélw trapéyeras 


mpos Tacav ywpny tovTwy elvexa Trkw Tepl avTHs eipyjoeras. 


108 +g “Iorpy dx riév Your uérpwy bp- 
para. This estimate is unduly favourable 
to the Ister, the length of whose course 
is about 1500 miles, taking the bendings 
of the river into account, or 1100 miles 
direct. The whole length of the eastern 
branch of the Nile, the only one which has 
been traced, is 1600 miles direct. But it 
has been of late considered that the western 
branch ( Bahr el Abiad) which the ancients 
always considered the true Nile, is really 
much shorter than the other; and, if so, it 
may possibly turn out that Herodotus’s 
statement is nearer the truth than now 
seems likely. 

101 Tluphyns wédtos. This is the only 
place in which Herodotus speaks of this 
city. Itis plain that he has the vaguest 
notions of the localities he mentions. The 


Celts of which he speaks must be looked 
for in Lusitania, if any where at all. 

103 Kuynoloo:, See note on iv. 49, 
pera Kuvnras. 

103 dyGedrey 32... . eb(hvy dvBpl. This 
passage appearsto me to bean interpolation. 
It has nothing to do with the particular 
point the author has in hand, viz. to show 
a kind of analogy between the Ister and 
the Nile. It is also quite contrary to 
facts; and perhaps is derived from a mis- 
understanding of i. 72, where see note 
246. 

108 5 82 Lawdeyn rE “lorpy exdiBdvri es 
OddAaocay dvriov xéerar. Probably a mer- 
chant-vessel going from the Ister to Phasis 
(see note 36% on i. 104) would lay her 
course for Sinope, or on the opposite 
course run for the Ieter from Sinope. 
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Aivorrio Gua te otpave rp vata odéas ddvrs érepoly, xal Te 

WoTapp prow adrolnv trapexouévy 7 ot GAXot TroTapol, TA TOANA 

mara éwradty Tote GdXotot avOpwroot édorncavto HOed Te Kat 
vopous"*+ éy rotce at pév yuvaixes ayopdalover™™ xa) Kamrnrevouct eae con 
ot 8¢ avdpes xat’ olxous dovres tpaivovos’™ shalvovot Se ot pév tween the 
GArot dvw Thy xpdeny wbéovres, Abyvrrtion Se xadrw. Ta d&yGea ob an other 
pav dvdpes em) rav xepadréov gopéover, ai 88 yuvaixes em) trav ™°™ 
@pwv. oupéover, ai pev ryuvaixes opOai, of Se dvdpes xatrpevot. 
evpapén yptwvras év toice olxovot, éoOiover S¢ Ew ev Tot ddotct, 
emidéyovres, @S TA pey aicypa avayxaia Se év amoxpidy éath 
moveew xpewv, Ta Sé pr) aicypa avapavdcyv. iparas’™ yur) pep 
ovdenia ore Epcevos Geod obre Onréns: avbpes Se ravtwv re xat 
macéwv.  tpépew Tovs Toxéas Tolar pev Tatol ovdeula avdyKn [L1) 
Bovropévose riot Se Ouyarpdot twaca avdyen Kal ui) Bovdope- 
ynot. Oi ipées tov Deady TH pev GAN Kopéovor, ev Aiyirrtw Se 
Eupedyras. toiot dddowoe avOperrotet vopos dua Kndei xexdpOas 
Tas Keparas Tors padtota ixvéerat, Aiyvirrios Sé id Tovs Bava- 
Tous avuiot Tas tplyas aikecOas, rds tre dv TH Kedarf cal Te 
yevelp, téws Eupnuévor. roiot pev dddowe avOpwrroct ywpls 
Onplwy Slarra arroxéxperat, Aiyutrriowe Se épod Onploor 7 Slacra 
€oTt. amo tupéwy Kat KpWéwv dAdo Gwovot, Aiyurrrimy é Te 
moveupéve aro Tovray Thy Conv Svedos péyrorov éati GANA azro 
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105 +d woAAd wdvra Eumaduy roict bA- 
Aows dvOpewoies dorhoayro HOed re nal 
yépous. ‘The words 7a woAAd and wdyra 
are not to be taken together, but the latter 
to be coupled with fusadw. Translate 
‘im most things they have established 
customs and laws for themselves, in every 
point the reverse of other men.”’ (See note 
on i. 203.) Nyvmpaoporus (ap. Schol. in 
Soph. Gd. Col. 337) exaggeratingly eays 
that the only thing in which the Egyptian 
and Hellenic manners coincided was, that 
with both nations the younger men made 
way for the elder in public. 

°6 dvopd(ouc', “ frequent the agora.” 

107 §palyovor. These were doubtless 
the manofacturers of the linen for which 
Egypt was famous. (See the first note on 
§ 164.) A state of civilization implying a 
division of labour would induce the prac- 
tice which so forcibly struck a Greek visi- 
tor, in whose country the clothes of the 


VOL. I. 


household would be manufactured by the 
industry of the female members of the 
family. Sopsocres alludes to it (dip. 
Col. 337) : 


& xdyt” exelve tots dv Alybrre ydpois 
dtow xareixacbévre xa) Blou rpopds- 
éxe? yap of perv Epoeves xara oréyas 
Oaxovoww lorroupyourres, al 3 obvvopor 
Tite Blov rpopeta wopadbyouc’ del. 


NympuHoporvs (1. c.) gives several other 
particulars, and adds that these habits 
were introduced by Sesostris with the in- 
tention of rendering his subjects effeminate, 
—the same policy which Croesus recom- 
mends Cyrus to pursue towards the Ly- 
dians \s 155). 

108 ipwra:. Unless this word be taken 
in a very restricted sense, as referring only 
to the office of a sacrificial priest, some 
difficulty arises. See note on § 54. 


cc 
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OAupéwy Trovebyrat ceria, TAs Feds peretbrepor Kadéovet. dupdot 
TO pev oTais Tolct Tool, Tov Se wndov That yepol Kal Ti KéTpov 
avaipéovrat. td aidota MAX pey doar as eyévovro, TAY Scot 
amo tovrav Euabov: Aiyirrio $ repitduvovra. elpata, TOV 
pev avdpav Exacros eyes Sv0, rav 88 yuvatkav av Exdorn. To” 
toriwy Tovs Kpixous Kal xddous'” of pev Grote CEwOev mpoodéovat, 
Avyurrrios 5¢ Ecwbev. ypadupara ypddovor Kal roylfovras W7- 
gotot “EdAnves pev ard Tov apsiotepav emt ra SeEta pépovres THy 
xeipa, Aiybrrri 8 aro tay SeEwy él td dpuotepa Kat crot- 
euvres Tadra, avtol pév hace él Se€ta rrovkew “EXAnvas $e én’ 
aptatepd. Sipacios 8¢ ypdupact ypéwvrar kal Td ey abrov 
ipa ta Sé Snworind Kadéerat. 

OcoreBées Sé arepicods éovres pddiora trdavrav avOporrey, 
yopost Tovoicwde yptwvrat. éx yadxéwy tornplwy rivovat, Sia- 
opéovres ava Tacay Huépny, ovx 6 pev 6 & ov, GAA TWavTes. 
ejuara Sé Alvea gopéovor aicl vedrrAvra, émerndevovres Toro 
padiora. td Te aidoia trepiTduvovras xaBapiornros eivexe’ mpo- 
TiyseovTes KaBapot elvac 4 evirperéotepot. of Sé ipées Evpedryrar 
Trav 76 copa Sid tplrns hyéons, wa pire POelp pyre Gddo 


109 rods xplrovs ral xdAouvs. It is very 
difficult to say exactly what is here meant. 
The writer alludes to some arrangement 
which was familiar to his hearers, and 
from this very circumstance abstains from 
the explanation which would be welcome 
to a modern reader. I am disposed to 
think that the xplxo: xal xdAo are the 
apparatus for reefing the sails; viz. a row 
of eylet holes parallel to the seam of the 
sail, through each of which a short line is 
run, and prevented from coming out by a 
knot at each extremity. In the act of 
reefing, the portion of the sail which lies 
below this row is rolled up and secured by 
the short lines in question. It would seem 
from the text that the operation was in 
Egypt effected by drawing home the knot 
on the inside of the sail, but in Greece by 
doing the same with that on the outside. 
Accordingly they would make fast the 
reef-points in the one case on the inside 
(or weatherly side) of the sail, and in the 
other on the outside (or lee side). In 
both instances the knot drawn home would 
be the larger of the two, and would lie, 
like a button, over the twist which would 


be taken by the other end round it. In 
Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon (v. «dAws) 
the true explanation of Eurrripes, Troad. 
93, papetice “Oray orpdreup’ “Apyewy 
etly «xdAws is missed, from a mistaken 
apprehension that é{i¢dva: xdAws means 
the same thing as yaAdoa: wéda. But the 
former means to ‘‘ shake out the reefs,” — 
a proceeding appropriate to fine settled 
weather and a steady light breeze. Posei- 
don accordingly, who is meditating the 
destruction of the Greeks, watches the 
opportunity when the fleet shall be carry- 
ing as much canvas as possible. The latter 
expression, on the contrary, means to 
‘* ease Off the sheet,’”’ the word wows signi- 
fying the line which secures the leemost 
extremity of the bottom of a sail. To let 
this go is, as the Athenians knew well 
from their experience of the ferry between 
the Pireus and Salamis, the only way to 
save a boat from capsizing when a squall 
suddenly strikes her. 
nal vais yap évrabeicn pds Blay wodl 
EBaper, torn 8 addes tv YarAg wé8a. 
Kuriprpss, Orest. 706. 
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pucapov pndev éyyivntai opt Ocparredouar tovs Geos. eaOijra Se 
gopéovat ot tpées uvény povvny, Kai trrodjpata BvBAwa: adAnV 
dé ode cobra ov teort NaPeiv, od5é trodnpata Gra. Dodvras 
Sé Sis * rijs Huéons exdorns rvype@, nal Sis éxdorns vuretos. adras 
te Opnoxias émiredéovar pupias, ws elzreiy NOY@. Wdoyovar Sé 
xat aya0a ov odrdya: obre Te yap tav oixntwy tpiBover'" ottre 
Satravéwvrat, GANA Kat oitla odpl dott ipa Twecodpeva, nal KpEe@y 
Boéwy xai ynvéwy mwrAHO0s Te éxdoT@ yiveTas TrOMAOY, Huepns 
éxdorns Sboras 5é ogi xat olvos aprréuvos™. 
ogs éfeort mdcacbat. xudpous b€ ore Tt ada otreipavet Alyu- 
rls ev TH KMOpy, TOUS TE yevoyévous ovTE Tpaxyover ovTE Eporres 
maréovras’ ot Sé 81) ipées ovde dpéovres avéyovrat, voplfovres ov 


iyOtov 88 ob 


xabapov ju elyas Sompsov. 


ipdrat &é ov els éxdotav Tov Gedy, 


GANA TOANOL THY els eott apyipews'* éredy 5é Tis arroOdyy, 


4 @ A > 
Tovrov 6 Tats avTitarloTaTral 


Tovs 5¢ Bods tods époevas tov "Emddov elvat vopifoyor", cai 


8 3s. -CHAREMON (ap. Porphyr. De 
Abstinent, iv. 7) makes their daily ablu- 
tions to be fhree in number, one on rising, 
aa before dinner, and one before going to 


ae ore ri tév olxntwy rplBovor. The 
priests apparently had a common domain, 
free from taxes, and held by them as a 
corporation. On the other hand, the 
individual cultivators, the ryots, were re- 
garded as the tenants at will of the sove- 
reign. Compare Genesis xivii. 18—26 
with § 109, below. 

11! olyos duxdAwos. It is a question from 
whence this wine must have come. Since 
the time of Psammitichus doubtless the 
commodity formed a large part of the im- 

from Hellas; and it was from thence 
probably that the bulk of the wine con- 
sumed at the festival of Bubastis (described 
below, § 60) was derived. In later times 
it was said that antecedently to the days 
of Psammitichus the Egyptians absteined 
from wine on religious grounds, believing 
the juice of the grape to be the blood of 
the giants which warred against the gods, 
from whose buried bodies the vine had 
sprung (Evpoxus, ap. Plufarck. De Isid. 
et Osiride, p. 353). But the mention of 
‘‘ the chief butler,” as 9 high officer of atate 
in the court of a Pharaoh (Genesis xl.), 
seems quite opposed to this view; and as 
there is no early authority for it, but on 
the contrary Hecaraus related that the 


kings used to drink a mefretes of wine by 
the special order of the sacred writings, I 
should rather be disposed to consider it as 
referring to a dogma of later growth than 
the time of Herodotus. That the bulk of 
the population did not drink wine hadi- 
tually seems clear from the scoff of the 
Achean king Pelasgua in ASscnYLos: 


Gan’ Epoerds ror riiode ys olxtropas 
eiphoer’ ov xivovras ex xpiOav 


wédu (Suppl. 953). 


But this circumstance probably arose from 
the cultivation of the vine being possible 
in very few parts of Egypt (see note on 
§ 77), while the country was especially 
favourable to the growth of cereals. So 
little general belief attached to the super- 
stition mentioned by Eudoxus, that T1- 
BULLUS identifies Osiris even with the 
wine-god Dionysus, and attributes to him 
the invention of vine-culture. (Jad. i. 
Eleg. vii. 33): 
‘“‘ Hic docuit teneram palis adjungere vitem, 
‘Hic viridem durf cedere falce comam.”’ 


118 dpyiépens. This is the reading of 
Gaisford on the authority of several MSS, 
and it is defended by the use of the same 
form by Dio Cassius. But it is contrary 
to analogy, and other MSS (among which 
is S) have the common form dpxzepeds. 

113 roi "Exdgov elvas voul(ovci, “ they 
consider as belonging to Epaphus.” It is 


ceQ 


38 
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Bulls sacred rovrou eivexa Soxiudfovet avrovs wde tpolya hy nati piav Brac 


to Epaphus 
if marked 
with any 
blac 


Others may 
be sacri- 


ficed. 


39 


Mode of 
sacrifice. 


Curses are 
hea on 
the head 
of the 
victim. 


éreatcay pédraivay, ov xabapoy elvas voulfer. Sl&rat Se tabra 
éri TovT@ TeTaypévos Tav Tis ipéwy, Kal opO0d éotemTos ToD 
xrnveos Kai wmrrlov, Kal THY yAwooay eEepicas, ei xabaph Tov 
apoxetpévay onuntav, Ta aya ev Grp Adyo* épéw Karopa 8 xal 
Tas tTplyas THS Odpis, et Kata gvaw eyes trepuxvlas’ hy 5é TrovTwv 
mayrov 4 Kabapos, onpaiveras BUBAw epi Ta Képen cidicocwy 
kal &revta yy onuavrpiba émumddoas, éruBddre Tov SaxTriMoy’ 
Kai ovTw amdyovot. aonpaytoy §& Ovcavri Bdvatos 4% Enply 
émixéerat. Soxiaferar pév vey To Krivos tpét@ Toupde. Ovaln 
Sé ode Pe xatéornke ayayovres TO ceonpacpévoy KTIVOS TpOS 
Tov Bwpov, Sou dy Giwot, tuphy xalovow Erevra Se én’ avtod** 
olvov Kata Tov ipnlov émioreicaytes, Kal érixadécavres tov Oedv, 
addfovor apdtartes Sé, atrorduvoves tiv Keparny cdma ey 87) 
Tov xrynveos Seipovet xepary oe Kelvyn TWoAda Katapnodpevor', 
dépovet’ rotor wey dy 7 ayopy) nal" EAAnvés oguot éwor eridjprot 
Eutropot, ot Sé dépovres és THY ayopnyv am’ wy ovto™ rotor Se 
ay py tapéwot “EAAnves, of & éxBddNovee és Tov ToTapoyr KaTa- 
péovras 5é rade Néyovres Tot Kepadjou “el Te pérdrot 1) adler 


to be observed that the writer heresimply § ''6 ds’ dy &ovro. This tmesie of the 


substitutes the Hellenic equivalent for the 
Egyptian deity Apis. In § 153 he ex- 
feo that they are identical. There can 

no doubt that the Egyptian deity is the 
original one; but the Greeks, after their 
usual wont to account for all the legends 
they found by a reference to their own 
mythology and language, derived Epaphus 
from érapeivy. AEscuHyLus, Prom. 848: 


évyravia 34 oe Zebds rlOnow Eudpova 
éxapay &rapBer xeipl ad Ol-ywv pdvor 
érévupoy 8t trav Abs yeyynudtov 
tTétets neAawdy “Exapoy. 


8 dy DAw Adyy. See iii. 28. 

114 éy’ atrod, i.e. rot Bayov. The wine 
was so poured as to fall in a jet on the 
crest of the victim, and from thence on to 
the altar. 

118 woAAd Karapnoduevot. The analo- 
gous practice of the scapegoat sent into 
the wilderness prevailed among the pasto- 
ral Israelites (Leviticus xvi. 21). Wi- 
KINSON (Ancient Egypt, ii. p. 351) denies 
on the negative evidence of the sculptures 
that this practice was more than occasional 
and exceptional. 


preposition from the verb with which it is 
compounded and the interposition of the 

icle dy is exceedingly common in 
Herodotus, although it seems to be con. 
fined to the aorist. Attempts have been 
made to explain the usage,—some on the - 
principle tbat it implies an habitual prac- 
tice, some on the ground that it is appro- 
priate to a sudden action. But, to go no 
further than the present Book, the pas- 
sage, § 172, xar’ dy xdWas, refutes the 
former of these views, and the in 
the text the latter. Perhaps if the ante- 
herodotean prose writings still existed, the 
origin of the idiom might have been plain ; 
but all that can now be said of it is that it 
is a peculiarity of the author’s style which 
has survived the reasons of its use. The 
use of the word hal¢ in the spoken dialect 
and popular literature of the Austrian 
Germans is a somewhat parallel case. 
That provincialism is doubtless the relic 
of ich halte dafitir, ‘I guess ;’—but it is 
habitually used in cases where it would be 
impossible to substitute the full phrase 
for it with any shadow of propriety. 
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‘roist Gvovet h Aiyunr@ tH ovvarrdon KaKdv yevécOaL, és xehadiy 

Tavrny tpatréaGa.” Kata pwév vey tas Kedaras Tov Ovopévov 
KTnvéwy Kal Thy érriotrevoty Tov olvou, 1rdvres Aiyvrriot vopmoict 

Toias avroict yptwvras duolws és wdvra Ta ipa’ Kab amd TovToU 

Tov vopov, ovde GAou ovdevds eurpiyou Kepadijs yevoeras Aiyu- 

atlov ovdels. “H be 8) eEalpecis tav ipay nal 4 Kadows Gdn 40 
qmept ddro ipov oft xaréornce. tiv 8 dy peylorny te Salpova Poulier 
ipyvras elvas, nai peyiorny oi épriy dydyovet, rabryy Epyopas the victim 
épéwy érreay sedi wand tov Bovv, KatevEdpevor, xotdiny Seas 
xewhy wacav €€ wy elrov’, omrrayyva $e avrod Nelrover ev TE = Pees 
copart Kab Ty Ty“edny oxédea O€ atrotduvovaet, Kal THy dopuy 

dxpny, kat rovs @mous Te Kal Tov Tpdynror Tadra Se roijoartes, 

TO GAXO capa Tov Bods TitrAaot dprwy xabapoy xa pédcTOS Kar 
acrapioos Kal cvcwy nal uBavwrod nal opipyns Kal TaV adXoV 
Qvepdtray mrAjcavres 5€ TovTwy, Katayifovet Edatoy adOovov 
Kataxéovres. mpovnotevaavres'® Sé Ovover, Katopévey Sé€ TdY 

ip@y romrrovrar mavtes éreay Sé atrorinpwrtas*, Saira mpori- 

Gevras ta édlrrovro Ta ipay. 

Tovs pév vuv xablapods Bods rods Eprevas nal Tovs pooyous of 4] 
WAVTES AE Giovar tas 5é Ondéas ob ode eLeots Bvery, Cows are 
GANG tipal eiow THs "Iows. To yap THs “Iows awyadpa dov yuvat- dats, nel 
xniov Bovxepwy éott, xatamrep “EdXnves tiv ‘Ioty ypapover*: killed. 
Kai tas Bods tas Ondéas Abyurrriot wrdyres Opolws oéBovrat rpo- 


117 éwedy ....efAov. Here is a con- JABLONSKY (De vocibus Agyptiacis, v 


siderable variation of the MSS. reese 
follows M, K, P, F, a. But V, R, 4, c, da 
have exhy srpornorebewe Th “lot, wal 
éxhy xaretiwvra, Osovo: tov Boiy’ Kal 
bey ve xoirlny pev exelyny (Ald. 
xelyny) wacay ¢ dy efAov. The manu- 

script S appears to agree with these, ex- 
cept in having the future, xpoyvnoredcovc: 
and «xaredtoyvra, instead of the sub- 
janctive of the aorist. It is quite certain 
that these variations cannot have arisen 
the one from the other. 

118. ¢p0ynoredoayres. Seenote 168, below. 

& éxedy 32 dxordjwyra. See first note 
on ix. 3}. 

139 xatdwep “EAAnves thy "loty ypd- 
govo:. There seems little question that 
thie delineation of Isis represented her in 
her character of the moon, whose phases 
are indicated by the symbol of horns. 


Isis) says that the Coptic Joh was the 
proper word to denote the moon, con- 
sidered merely as a physical object. He 
regards Isis as the mere symbolical per- 
sonification of the simple Jo, and the Hel- 
lenic legend to have arisen from the union 
of the name Jo with the delineation of 
Isis. The word Jo is said to have been, 
in the Argive dialect, equivalent to ce- 
Afhwn (EvustaTH. ad Dionys. Perieg., cited 
by Jablonsky). If this be true, the word 
itself no doubt came from Egypt in the 
way of commerce, in those times to which 
Herodotus alludes above ie 1), and the 
legend must of necessity be later. The 
milch-cow itself, if a symbol of Isis (which 
seems likely from § 132), was so in her 
capacity of Aphrodite Urania, i.e. as the 
impersonation of the productive power of 
nature. See note 121, below. 


When dead, 
they are 
thrown into 
the river, 
but the 
male ani- 
mals are 


buried. 
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Bdrev wayrev pddota paKp@. Tay eivexa ovr aynp AiyuTrTios 
oure yur) avdpa “EdAnva pirrjoee Av tH oTdpatt, ovdé payalpy 
avdpos"EdAnvos ypycetat, 008 6Bedoics, od6e NBT, odSe Kpéws 
KaBapod Bods Siaterpnpévov ‘EXAnvieg payalpn yevocetar. Oa- 
arovat 5€ Tovs atroOynaxovras Bois tpoTrov Tovde tas pev Onréas 
és Tov TroTapmov amriact, Tods 6¢ Epvevas KaTopvacouvat Exactot év 
Toiat mpoacteloat, TO Képas TO Erepoy 4 Kal duorepa wrepéyovra, 
onuntov elvexey. éredy S¢ camp, xal mpoaly 6 Teraypévos ypovos, 
dmixvéerat és éxdotnv wodsy Bapis’” é« ris TTpeowmlrdes xadev- 
pévns vncou® 4 8 gore prev ev 1@ Aédra, tepipetpov Sé auras 
cial oyoivo: évvéa: ev tTavrn ov TH TIpocwritids mow Geo pey 
Kal Gat Toes cuyval, ex ris Se ai Bdpis mapayivovras avaipn- 
copevat Ta doréa tov Boo odvopa TH Todt AtapBnyis* dv. 


110 Bdois. This is a local Egyptian 
term, as appears from § 96, where the 
mode of constructing these vessels is de- 
scribed. Hence the Egyptian herald in 
/JESCHYLUS most appropriately adopts it : 
Balvew xereto Bapw els auplorpopoy 
(Suppl. oo). JABLONSKY connects the 
word etymologically with the Coptic Ber, 
or Bar, which is equivalent to wAénes. 
Bir is, he says, the translation of owup(8as 
in Marx viii. 8. 

& dx tis Mpogwalridos xareuudyns 
whoov. The site of this island, Proso- 
pitis, is by no means, to me, satisfactorily 
made out. It has been considered to be 
bounded by the Canopic and the Seben- 
nytic branches of the Nile, and on the 
north by a canal joining the two. But if 
it is identical with the IIpoowsxlrns vouds 
of Srraso (xvii. p. 410), it ought, appa- 
rently, rather to be put to the south than 
the north of the ’Adp:Birns vouds, and 
the site of this last seems decided by the 
ruins (still bearing the name Afreeb) 
which are the remains of the ancient 
Athribis. These are on the eastern side 
of the Sebennytic channel. It seems not 
impossible that Afarbechis and Athribis 
are two different names of the same city, 
and that the ’A@p:Birns vouds and Tpoc- 
wxlrns vouds are likewise nearly, if not 
altogether, identical. If Jablonsky’s in- 
terpretation of the name (for which see 
the next note) is correct, nothing is more 
natural than that there should be many 
duplicates of it. See note 181, below. 

21 "ArdpBnxis. This name in the 


Egyptian is equivalent to ’A¢po- 
SirdwoAis, the word Baki signifying ‘a 
city’ in Coptic (JaBLONsky, sud v., who 
considers that the true reading here 
should be ’ArdpSnxis). The root ’Ardp 
is doubtless etymologically identical with 
"Ap and ’Aédp, which, according to 
Hesycarvs, both signified in Egyptian 
‘‘a cow,” and was the name given to the 
third month of the year. JABLONSKY, 
however, considered that the name did not 
signify ‘‘a cow,” except when that animal 
was regarded as the symbol of the god- 
dees. But although Athor is the Egyp- 
tian Aphrodite, so as to be identified 
with her in the text, there were some 
characteristics about her which made Ma- 
NETHO identify her with Here. If Ath- 
ribis and Atarbechis are, as seems pro- 
bable, the same places, perhaps the 
original notion of Athor may be ex- 
plained by considering her as uniting the 
characteristics of the Derceto (or Ater- 
gatis) of Syria, the Here of ante-Dorian 
Mycene, the Artemis of Ephesus, and 
the Nvg of the mythology developed in 
the parabasis of Aristophanes’s Birds, 
vv. 685—698. Compare the description 
of the Sardian goddess in the note on 
v. 102, and see notes on § 67 and § 141, 
below. Pxrurancu (De Is. et Os. p. 374) 
says that Aihyri is one of the Egypti 
names of Isis, and signifies olkos “OQpov 
xéopuos. This notion is quite in harmony 
with Athyr, “the sacred cow.” See note 
on iii. 28, and note 119, above. 
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avrh} Adpodirns ipov dytov tSpuras. é« tavrns rhs 1odL0s TAa- 
véovrat modXol, Grow és Eras WA, avopiEavres Se Ta doTéa 
atradyovot Kai Oarroves és &va yapov mdvres. .xaTda Tatra 6é 
roto. Bovol nal tdAXa xryvea Odrrtoves arrobyncKovTa: Kal yap 
wept Tavra obrw ode vevopobérnrar xrelvoucs yap 81) ovdé Tavra. 


"Ooo piv &) Aws OnBaiéos'* Bpvvras ipdv, 4 voyod tod 42 


OnfPalov cict, obrot pév vuv Tavres Glwv areyopevot abyas Ovovct. Orit (Dio 
are 


(Geovs yap 31 ob Tods adbrovs Araytes opolws Aiyirriot céBovrat, fj e only 
wri “Ios te xal ’Oclpwos, rov 8) Avovuaor elvar Aéyouas'™: deities com- 
tovrous Sé ouoiws dravres oéBovtat.) Saou S¢ rod Mévérros Egypt: 
EXTHVTAL ipov, ) vouod tod Mevénaiou eicl, obras 8¢ aiyav i erupts , 
exopevot dis Bvover. OnBaior pév vor, cal Soot Sia Trovrovs '™* otwy by the ve- 


améyovrat, dia rdde Néyouct Tov vopov TOwe ode teOnvay ““Hpa- oe haleael 
khéa Gerjoat mavras ibéc0a tov Ala, cat rov oie ebérew obOjvat 
tr’ avroy rédos 88, red te Avrapéew tov “Hpaxdéa, tov Ala 
bryavycacbas Kpwv éxdelpayta, mpotyerbal'™ re Tiv Kxepadiy 
arrorapovTa, Tov Kpiod Kai évdivra 16 vaxos otto of éwvrov érrt- 
Séfas.” daird tovrou xpiorpbowmrov rob Ads Téxyadpa trovbot 
Avyorriwtr amd 8 Aiyurrlwy ’Apyovio, dovres Avyurrrioyv te 
wai AiOiorwy adrrouos, xal doviy petakd auphorépwv vopifovres’ 
Soxéew 8 duol, wat rd otvopa "Aupomor ard ToDdé ode THY 
érrovuplay ** éromoavro ’Apoby'" yap Abyvirrwt Kadéoves Tov 


122 @nBaéos. The manuscripts 8, V, todrwy. These words should not be 
a, 5, ec, d have this form; others, @y- translated by so definite. a phrase as 
Balov. See above, note 611 on i. 182. ‘“‘after the example of these,” but 


133 toy 8) Asdvucow elva: Adyouct. 
This Dionysus, who, as Osiris, was the 
common object of worship to ali the 
Egyptians, was not the god of the vine- 
dressers, bat the deity corresponding to 
the Zagreus of the Cretan mythology, 
or the Adonis of Cyprus (see PLuTARcH, 
Sympos. iv. 6). But, in another relation, 
Osiris was the wandering Sun (see Ja- 
BLONSKY, Pantheon Egypt. ii. 1, § 8). 
In this Herodotus appears to refer to him 
below (§ 132). Subsequently to the 
formation of Alexandria, a purely astro- 
nomical inte tion was given to the 
legend of Adonis; and in later times still 
almost every deity of the old mythology 
was referred to either sun or moon (see 
Macrosivs, Saturnal. i. 21). 

134 814 rodrouvs. § and 5 have da 


‘‘ through these.””’ They would include 
the case of a colony which brought its re- 
ligious ritual with it like any other of its 
customs. It seems uncertain whether 
Herodotus heard the tradition he relates 
at first-hand from the Thebans them- 
selves; and hence, perhaps, the reason 
for adding the second clause, 800... . 
dwréxovras. See note 58, above. 

185 gpodyecba:r. 8S, V, 5, d have 
apoexOécba:. The clause xpo¢yeoOa... 
éxidéfa: is to be considered as an epere- 
gesis of unxavhoarba:. 

126 rhy éxrwvuntny. These words seem 
superfluous, but perhaps may be ex- 
plained by considering éravuplny woi- 
fioavbas as nearly equivalent to érovo- 
pdoacGa:. See note 132, below. 

137 "Auoty. By the way in which the 


43 


Heracles 


one of the 


twelve 
deities. 


His name 
ed over 

into Hellas 

from Egypt, 


yet das yong totvopa ‘“Hpaxdéa, moda pot Kal ddAda Texpnpia 


not to 
from He 
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Ala. rods 5é xpos ob Gioves OnBaiot, GAN cial ods ipol did 
Touro’ path Se Auéon Tov éwavrou, év épTi Tov Atds, xpwy &va 
Kataxoayres Kal atrodeipavtes Kata TwuTd evdvovet Toryadpa 
Tow Aids, kal Grevta GdXo ayadpua ‘Hpaxdéos mpoadyovet mpos 
auro' Tadra S€ Toujoavtes, TUITTOVTAL of TrEept TO (poy aTrayTeEs TOV 


Kpuov, Kal érrevta év ip Onin Odrrroves avrov. 

“Hpakdéos S¢ rrépe tovde tov Aoyov Fxovea, Ste eln rav Svadexa 
Gea rod érépov dé mépt ‘“Hpaxndéos tov “EXAnves oldace, ovdapy 
Aiyorrou éSuvdcOnv axodoas xal pny Ste ye ov trap ‘EXXAnvev 
éxaBoyv 76 obvoua tod “Hpaxdéos"* Aiyurrios, adrAa "EDdAnves 
pGdXov wap Atyurrrlev, cal “EXXjvev obrot ot Géwevar TO  Apde- 


dort TovTo ovTw éyew, év Se al 765e, Ett Te TOD “Hpaxdéos tovrov 
of yovées aorepat Hoav, "Apditpiov cal’ Adxunvn, yeyovotes TO 
dvéxcaBey am’ Aiyvrrrov' xai Sur. Aibyiarrioe obre TTocedéwvos 
atte Atorxovpwyv Ta ovvopaTta pact edévas, ovdéE ade Beot obrot 
év totot GAXowss Oeoior drodedéyatat. Kal pip el ye trap ‘“EXAn- 
vov éxaPov obvod tev Salwovos, TovTwY ovK HKLoTA GANA padioTa 
guedrov pvynuny eew, elrep cal rore vavririnos éyptwvro*, cat 
Foav ‘EAAjvev twes vavtirot, @s EAtTropal Te Kal eur yroun 
aipter Mote ToUTwY dy Kal padrov Toy Dewy Ta ovvopata é€eTt- 
otéato Abyirrit } Tov “Hpaxdéos. arArd Tis apyaios dort Beds 
Aiyvrrrlovot ‘“Hpaxréns as 8 adrot” Néyouct, Ered ears Erta- 


author puts it, one might suppose that 
the Egyptian word in the nominative case 
was ’Ayuovs. But Amoun is the real form, 
which, indeed, is evidenced by the Hel- 
lenic equivalent “AupoY. 

138 1d obvoua Tou ‘Hpaxddos. This ex- 
pression is a striking evidence of the co- 
Jour which Hellenic channels gave to the 
facts received by the author. There is no 
Egyptian name which in the least degree 
corresponds to Heracles; those of the 
deities which are identified with him being 
Sem or Som, and Chon (JABLONSKY, 
Pantheon Egypt. ii. c. 3, §§ 3, 4). The 
only way, therefore, in which a sense can 
be attached to the author’s remark, is to 
consider that he looks upon the form in 
which the Egyptian mythology was cast 


by the naturalized Greeks of his time as 
genuine Egyptian, losing sight (except in 
a few instances) of the fact of this being a 
mere adapted translation. See note 338 
on i. 95, and note 129, below. 

® éypéwyro. The subject of this word 
would be Alyéwrrioc. There is no reason 
whatever to believe that the Egyptians 
themselves ever were maritime, but see 
note 588 on i. 174. 

129 airol. If these were the real abori- 

Egyptians, it would be strange that 

te should select the reign of Amasis as 
a kind of epoch ; but if we look upon them 
as naturalized foreigners, this is not won- 
derful, that reign being the one in which 
these first formed an important class 
(ii. 178). See note 134, below. 
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EUTERPE. II. 48, 44. 


6xT@ Oedy ot Suw@dexa Geol éyévovro, Trav “Hpaxdéa &va vopifoucr 

Kal Gérwv 52 rovrwy trépt cadés te eidévas e& av olov re hy, 44 
rhevoa xal és Tipov ris Dowixns, muvOavopevos abrdbe elvas The writer's 
ipov “Hpaxdéos ayy’ xat Boy mrovociws Kxatreoxevacpévov rhe 
GAXrotol re TrodNoict avabjpaci, Kal dv alte Hoay oriras Svo, 7) 

fev xpucod arépOov, 7) 5 capdarySou Nov ANdyurrovtos TAS VUKTAS 
peyabos***+ és Adyous Se CXOwv roice ipetos Tod Oeod eipduny 
6xda0s ypovos ein EF ob ade TO ipdv Bpuras ; edpov Sé ode rovrous 
toto. “EdAnoe ouppepopévous: Epacay yap aya Tipp oixifopnévy 
xat To ipov Tod Oeod ipuOhvar elvac S¢ Erea ad’ ob Tupov 
oixéovet tpinxocia Kat Suoyidsa. eldov Se év rH Tvpw nat addo 
ipov ‘Hpaxdéos, érovuplny Sovros Gaclov elvar*s arrucdunv oe 
cat és Qacov, év TH edpov ipov “Hpaxdéos trrd Dowlxwy Spupévor, and at 

of cat Evporns Sprnow éxrdwcavres Qacov éxtisay Kal tavra resin bin 
wal qévre yevenot* avdpayv mporepd éeort 4) Tov *Apdurpvwvos bo tee 
‘Hpandka év 79 ‘ENAGE: yevdoOar. ta pév vev iotopnuéva Syroi foo s2s? 
cadéws tradaiv Oey tov ‘Hpaxdéa dovra: wad Soxéovor dé por Hermes. 
ovrot opOorara ‘EA jv Troew of SEA “Hpdxdeta ®pvodpevoe 
éxTnvrat, Kal To pev ws AOavat@ ’Odvuprrip Se éravupiny Bvovat, 


130 fpdby ‘HpaxAdos &yuov. The native 
name of the Tyrian Heracles was Mel- 
kart, of which word the two elements are 
Melee, or Moloch (dominus), and Kerta, 
or Karta (urbs), which latter appears in 
Carthago and in Carteia, the Carthaginian 
colony in Spain. It seems likely that the 
Phoenician Melkart (dominus urbis) the 
tutelary deity of Tyre, being transported 

as the guardian of the trading vessels of 
his subjects to Corinth, there became the 
local Meliceria,—who ‘betrays his origin 
by his character as the patron of na- 
vigators, the light in which the people 
of the country #o which he came would 
naturally view him. 

131 yéyabos. This is the reading of 
all the MSS, but must certainly be ca 
rupt. 

132° drowvuulny Exovros Saclou beak 
This is considered as an instance of the 
pleonastic use of elva:, but I should 
rather be disposed to explain the con- 
struction in a different way, and to call 
elva: the infinitive after the composite 
participle érwvuplyy Exovros. If for these 
two words Aeyoudvou were substituted, 
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the construction would run perfectly re- 
gular, and érwyuplny exe is in fact a 
mere special case of A¢dyeo@a:. The Tyrian 
Heracles was said (a fact appearing from 
his surname) to bea Thasian. This is a 
species of the so-called construction xpds 
7) onpoyduevov, which may be described 
as the using a combination of words which 
in the aggregate are the equivalent of one 
verb, in the regimen that verb would re- 
quire. See note 126, above. Several 
examples from the Tragedians are given 
by Sgipier (ad Troad. 338). The fol- 
lowing passage from PLaTo is an example 
of the converse procedure, éxwvondcOn 
being used in the regimen of 8roua 
dreréOn. ’EriOuplas 8¢ dr dyeos drxodons 
dx jSovads wal dptdons ev ipiv, rh apxfi 
“YBPIS éxrwvoudoby. ‘ But when desire 
drags us against our reason after pleasure, 
and has become the master-principle 
within us, to this domination has been 
attached the name “Y8pis.” (Phedr. 
$30.) 

a xdvre yevefior. See note on-§ 145, 
below. 


pd 





46 
The Merx- 
.desians con- 
sider the 


goat a sacred 


animal. 
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r@ Se érépw os Howi evayifover. Aéyovot Se roArda Kai Gra 
avertoxerras of “EXXnves eunbys Se avrav nal 65e 6 pies dors 
Tov. Trept Tov ‘Hpaxdéos Aéyouce @e avrow arrucopevoy és Abyu- 
arov oTépayres of Avyurrit, umd Troumas ékyov ws Oucovres TH 
Akt tov Se reas pev jovylyy eye drei Se avrod mpos Te Bape 
Katdpyovro, é dda tparopevoy trdvras oféeas Kataovetcat, 
éuol név vuv Soxéovat, ravra Aéyowtes, Tis Abyvrrrioy picws Kat 
Tay vopeyv wdyray arelpas yew of "EXAnves: roice yap ovde 
erivea baln Ovew dort, yopis ctov™, cai dépoivev Boay ai pboyov 
Scot dv xabapot twot, xa ynvev, eds Gv atrrot GvOparrous Guosey* ; 
ére 8¢ Ga ddvta rov “Hpaxdéa, wai ére dvOperrov, (es 54 pace,) 
Kas guow yer trokdas pupiadas dovedoa: ; nat Tweph pév TovTwv 
rocaira nui evmotot kai wapa tav Bedy Kai Tapa TdY jpwav 
evpevera ein. 

Tas &é 89) alyas xal rous tpayous tavde eivexa ob Gvovcs Avyyu- 
wriov of eipnuévo. tov [lava rey axrm Geav rNoylfovras elvas oi 
Merino rods 5¢ oxr@ Geovs Trovrovs mporépous Tay Suwdexa 
Gedy dacs yevécOar. ypadoval re by Kai yrUdoves 08 Carypddos 
wal of ayadparorowl tod Ilavos roryadua, xararep “EE AXAnves, 


aiyorpocaoy Kal tTpayooKedéa 


133 $tey. This is a conjectural emen- 
dation of Valcknaer’s. One MS has da, 
and all the rest dav. 

® xis by obro: bvOpérous OJoey; In 
spite of this argument, ManrrnHo (whose 
antiquarian knowledge was very great) 
 aeageed declared that the Egyptians had 

n in the habit of sacrificing such men 
as were of a red complexion to “TIlithyia ;” 
that they called them &y»8pas Tudevious, 
it being the colour they attributed to 
Typhon ; and that they were marked be- 
forehand like the oxen described above 
(§ 38). This custom prevailed in He- 
liopolis, and was put a stop to by King 
Amosis. (Plutarch. et Porphyr. quoted 
by JaBLonsxy, Panth. Egypt. iii. 3, § 7.) 
Droporus Sicuxus (i. 88) says that these 
victims were offered on ‘‘the tomb of 
Osiris,”” which being called Busirie in the 
Egyptian language gave rise to the Hel- 
lenic legend of the tyrant slain by He- 
racles, a legend of which that in the text 
is a slight variation. It seems probable 
that the Jlithyia of Manetho is the Isis 
worshipped at Busiris (below, § 59), and 
that in identifying her with Demeter we 


4. ob Te TowvrTov vomifovres elvat 


must conceive a Demeter-Erinys or Per- 
sephone, to whom such offerings would 
not be inappropriate. Nevertheless, it is 
not impossible that Manetho’s statement 
was founded on a misinterpretation of 
certain pictorial groupes, which are said 
by Wilkinson to symbolize conquest. 

134 ypdpovot... TpayorxeAda. Wri- 
KINSON (Ancient Egyptians, i. p. 260) 
denies that this can be said of the repre- 
sentations of any one of the Egyptian 
gods whatever. The Priapeian Osiris was 
called Chemmo or Khem, and from the 
description given of the image of Pan by 
STePpHANus BYZANTINUS (sud v. Mavyds 
wéXis), Wilkinson conceives that he had 
this deity in his eye. Wilkinson also de- 
nies the truth of the aspersion contained 
in the latter part of the ph; but 
the allusion in the Mosaical law (Levit. 
Xviii. 23) taken together with a fragment 
of Pinpar (ap. Strabon. xvii. p. 440) 
confirms Herodotus’s statement. Never- 
theless, it is possible that the Egyptians 
here bear the burden of exotic vices. 
Compare i. 135, and see notes 128 and 
129 on § 43, above. 
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pv, GAN dpotoy roict adrovos Geoiow Grev Se civexa rovtroy 
ypapoves avrov, ov pos Hdwv dots rSyeur céBovras Se mavras 

tovs alyas ot Meviijows, cat padrXov rovs épcevas trav Onréwr, 

Kat tovTey ot aimoro'™ Tipads pélovas eyovot éx 5é Tovrev els 
padscta, boris érredy avroddvy, 1évOos péya TravtTl To Mevdnole 

vou@ tieras. xadkeras 52 3 re todyos ai 6 Tldy Aiyvrtiott 
Mévins™ éyavero & dy te voy tobrep én’ eyed TovTo TO Tépas’ Sigifica- 
yuvaia) tpdyos euicyero dvapavdév. tovro és wlBekw" dvOpi- the we 


avOpw- the word 
wev atrixero. staat 
"Ty Se Aiyirrrws puapov tpynvras Onploy elvas: nai rotro yey jv 47 


Tis atoy abtayv rapun bs, abtoias ipatlouos am’ dv EBayre Petetation 
éwuriv, Bas érl Tov wrotausy tobro 8 of cuBérras, dovres Abyu- nm and 
aris eyyerées, és ipoy ovdey tav dy Aiyirre écépyovras podvos * held. 
mdytoy ovde ods éxdBoo Gas Ouyarépa ovdels €Bédet odd dryer Oar &F 

airav Gdn éxdddaral re of cuB@tas Kai ayéaras €€ GdAnAwy"*. 

Tota. pév vuv Groot Ocoiot Ovew bs ov Sixaredat Alyvrrrvot, The animal 
Serqvy Sé xa Avovicw potvorcs, tov avrov ypovov, TH avTy Tray- pape 
cedivy, Tavs bs Ovcavres Tatéovras THY Kpeav. Sudtt 52 Tovs bs coat? 
dy pev THot GdAHot Sprhes areotuyjxace év 58 tabry Ovovet, ZoT+ wna Din 
pay Abyos treph avrod in’ Aiyurrlov Neyopevos esol pévros érri- "FP? 
oTapéve ovn evrperéatepos eats NéyeoOas. Ovoln dé Hde TaV Kav 

TH Seryvy woerar éreav Ovon, riv otpny dxpnv Kal rov omdjva 

xat rov érlirdoov cuvbels opod, kat’ oy exddupe doy Tod KTIVEOS 


TH Wysery TH rept tiv vnddvy ywopévyn, nat Srevra xaraylte trupt: 


133 @f alwéAo. This expression has 
caused much perplexity, and Scheefer 
alters it from conjecture into of xédAo. I 
am inclined to think that the Jeading 
goats of the several flocks are intended by 
the term, which is perhaps a literal trans- 
lation of an Egyptian word used in the 
sense of Vinai.’s Vir gregis (Bucol. 
vii. 7). Nor would it be wonderful that, 
in a locality where the deity was sym- 
bolized by this creature, there should be 
@ kind of animal hierarchy culminating in 
that individual which was preserved as the 
image of the god. See § 69, below. 

& Alyurriotl Mévdys. It is said that 
there is nothing in the Cuplie to confirm 
this assertion. 

b éwlSetuy. This is the reading of the 
majority of the MSS, including 8. Gais- 


ford, on the authority of K, P, adopts 
éwidegcy, which is undoubtedly more in 
accordance with the usage of Herodotus. 
But see note on vi. 61], dettac. 

136 &S:Bdaral re. ... «al dyéara: df 
aAAhAw@y. The more correct and technical 
expression for a father who gives his 
daughter in marriage ie éx3:3dvai, in the 
active voice. Thus Tuaucypipes (viii. 
21) has rots -yeepydpos peredi8ocay obre 
GAAou ovdevds, obre exdovva: obre drya- 
ytr0a: wap’ éxelvey, and our author (v. 
92), e3{8ocay 3t nal Hyovro ef GAAfAay. 
But éx3i8oc0a:, meaning ‘to procure the 
making of the marriage,” may be fitly 
used where, as here, the general custom, 
end not the act of a particular individual, 
is referred to. For the form éxdiddéara:, 
see note 177, below. 


 pd2 


48 


and so is 

a pig to 
Dionysus on 
the eve of 


49 


Melampus 
not unac- 
quainted 
with the 
Fgyptian 
rites, from 
which he 
adopted the 
Hellenic 


ee 5 ee 
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ra 58 GdXNa Kxpéa otréovrar dy TH Travoednvp dv TH dv Ta ipa 
Oicwou ev Grn be Hpyépn ove av Ere yevoalato ot dé mévnres 
avrav tr’ aobevelns Bliov cratrlvas wWNAacavres ds Kal GrTjoavTes 
T@ 8¢ Avovicg, Tis épris TH Sopmrin, yotpov mpd 
trav Oupéwy opdtas Exaoros, Svdo0i arropépecOas Tov yotpov avT@ 
TO aTrodopévy Thy cuBwréwy. hy 5 GAXnV avadyouet OpTiy TP 
Avovicw ot Abyurriut, TAY yopay, Kata Ta’Ta oyedov Tavra 


r tA 
Tauras Ovouct. 


Tyvala aydAwaTa vevpdoTacta Ta Tepipopéouvet KaTa KMpLAS 
yuvaixes, veDov Td aidoioy ov ToAN@ Ttéw EXaccov doy TOD aAXNOU 
owpatos mponyeerat §é avros, ai S¢ Erovrat deBoveat tov Auw- 
yuoov. Sure dé pélov re Eyer Td atdotov, al Kivées potvoy Tov 
THpaAToS, ott Adyos Trepl avToOU tpos Aeyopevos. “Hdn wv Soxéer 
poor Merdurous 6 Apvbéwvos ris Ovolns tavrns ovn elvat adars, 
GAN Ewmespos. “EAAnot yap 8) Merdyrovs dort 6 éEnynod- 


(EVOS 138 


a. UA / wv \ \ g iy N \ 
Tov Avoyvcou To TE OvVOLa Kal THY Buainy Kal THY Trop- 


why ToD hadrAod. atpexéos pey ov mrdavra cvANaBo@v Tov dOyoU 
Epyve * Grr of errvyevopevos TovTw aoduotal'®” pelovws ébédy- 


137 xara TravTa oxeddy wdyra “EAAneot. 
The xpos, or the riotous procession after- 
wards called xwpyacla by the Alexandrine 
Greeks, differed in no respect from the 
parallel proceedings in Europe. Syns- 
sius (quoted by Sturz, De Dialecto 
figyptiacd, p. 103) describes some of 
these processions in which the attendants 
of the deities went mopping and mowing 
with masks of hawks, ibises, or dogs, just 
like what may be seen in modern Rome 
at the Carnival. It seems not unlikely 
that this practice was the origin of the 
animal choruses in the old Attic comedy 
(xépou g8h). See note 73 on i. 21. 

188 § etnynoduevos, ‘he who set forth.” 
The éfynrhs set forth the prescribed form 
of ritual, the ‘‘way” in which the deity 
was to be invoked, and the essential ob- 
servances which were necessary in order 
to render him propitious. It was the 
consciousness of not knowing this which 
induced the Samaritans to send to Babylon 
for a Jewish priest ‘‘to teach them the 
manner of the God of the land”’ (2 Kings 
xvii. 27). In Acts xvii. 18 our Version 
renders xatayyeAets as if it had been 
etyyhrns, “a setter forth,” which would 
have been a proper phrase had the apostle 


prescribed a ritual, instead of relating a 
history. 

139 Epnve, “revealed.” See the note 
on vi. 135. 

140 gogiotal. See notes 95 and 99 on 
i. 29 and 30. The codds or coguorhs of 
the early times was in many cases a hiero- 
phant; or, to speak more accurately, 
copla was considered to include the know- 
ledge both of human and divine things. 
Thus Isocrates (Laud. Busir. § 28) says 
of Pythagoras, who may be considered as 
therepresentative of ethico-political science 
in its earliest form, that he dpixdéuevos els 
Alyvrroy nal pabyrhs exelvwy (i. e. Tey 
lepéwv) yerdpevos rhy re RAANY ptdro- 
codlay xpéros els rovs “EAAnvas éxdusce, 
xalrada wepl ras Ouolas xal ras &yi- 
orelas ras éy rots fepots éripavérre- 
pov Thy BAdwy éorovacey. See too what 
Herodotus (iv. 95) relates Zamolxis to 
have done after having been in the society 
of Pythagoras. Chilo the Lacedeemonian, 
one of the seven sages, is also represented 
by him as advising Hippocrates, the father 
of Pisistratus, in a question of hieromancy 
(i. 59). And Epimenides the Cretan, who 
was especially notorious as a mystagogue, 
was placed by some, instead of Periander, 
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vay tov d av daddy Tov ta Atovice mrewmdpevov Meddprrovs Dionysiac 
éott 6 xatrnynodpevos""* nat ard tovrov pabovres rovedot Ta aan 
qoubot "EAXnves. eyo pév viv dmus Medduroda yevopevov 
dyipa copoy, pavricyy te éwut@ ovotijcat, Kal mwvOdpevoy ar’ 
Aiyirrrov dAXae te 7WOAAd éonyjoacGas"EddXnot Kal ta qepi Tov 
Aovucoy, orAtya avrav rapadrd£avra’ ov yap 81) cuptrecéewy ye 
¢jncw'" rd te dv Aiyirrp Troveipeva TH Oe@ Kal Ta ev Toics 
“EdAnov suotpotra’ yap av tw roice "EdAnot, nab ov vewort 
ésaypéva, ov pny ode dyow Sxws Alyurrrwt trap ‘EXjvev 
éxaBov 4 rovro 4} dAXo Kov Tt vopator mrvbécOas 5é por Soxeet 
pdmuora Meddurovs ra wept tov Atdvucoy mapa Kddpou te tod 
Tuplov, xai trav ovv ait@ ex Powlens amicopévwv és Thy viv 
Bowwriny radeopévnv yopny. 

Syedov 52 nal wavra Ta ovvopara™ tov Geav €E& Abyurrrov 50 
érxnrube és thy ‘Edddda. Store pev yap ex tav BapBdpwy sees, The Hel: 
muvOayvopevos obTw evpicxw éov Soxéw S av paddtora amr’ Airyv- of the gods 

are partly 
arrou amixyOar. sre yap &) pn Tlocedéwvos val Avocxovpwy, as Egyptian 
nad mpérepoy pot Taira elpyras, xal "Hpns'*, xa ‘Iotlns, rar Peleogian, 
Oéutos**, nal Xaplrwv, cai Nnpnidwv, tov GrwWv Oeav Aiyu- 
atlout aiel nore Ta ovvopaTda éote ev TH yopn. eyo Se TA 
Aéyoves avtol Abyurriun Tav é od hact Oedy ywwoKkev Ta 


among the number of the seven sages. 
(PrutarcH, Solon. § 12.) Hence it is 
not surprising that the mythical ritual of 
a state was a most important point of 
public policy. See the remarks of Srrazo 
on the subject (i. c. 2, pp. 26—29), and 
compare the account of what Clisthenes 
did at Sicyon (v. 67) and his relative at 
Athens (v. 69), with the notes on those 


141 6 xarnynoduevos. The MSS vary 
between this word, dryynoduevos, and 
dtyynoduevos, but the majority support 
the text. The difference between xar- 
nynodgevos and drnynoduevos is that be- 
tween directing the ceremony in question 
personally and doing it by a general 
description. See note on vii. 183. 

142 ob yap 8h cuumrecdey ye phew. 
‘For undoubtedly I will not allow that 
there was a mere coincidence between,” 
&c. &c. 

143 Sudrpowa. This word seems to be 
used in the sense of “uniform.” The 


argument of the writer appears to be that 
an accidental coincidence would have pro- 
duced a uniformity in the Hellenic Dio- 
nysiac ritual; and on that hypothesis there 
would be no trace of any portion of it any 
where having been recently introduced. 
But the sentence is very obscure, and 
slovenly if not corrupt. 

144 wdyra 7rd obvéuara. See notes on 
§ 43. The manuscripts S and V have 
adytov ray Seay Td ovvduara. 

143 «al “Hons. MANETHO, in the syn- 
cretism of Hellenic and Egyptian deities 
which was attempted in the time of the 
Ptolemies, identified the Egyptian Afhor 
with the Hellenic Here,— which she seems 
to have been in some respects. See note 
121, above. 

146 xa) @dutos. This is not at all in 
accordance with facts, if the Egyptian 
word THME be, as WILKINSON asserts, 
the root both of the Hebrew Thummim 
and the Hellenic @éu:s. But I doubt the 
truth of the remark in the latter case. 
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ovvouatra, ovros 5é js08 Soxéoves td IleXacyov ovopacOjvat, 

array Tlocedéwvos. tovroy d¢ rov Oeoy rapa ArSvev érrvGovro"’. 

ovdapol yap an’ apyis Tlocedéwvos otvopa éxrnyras, et un AlBues 

Kai tisénot Tov Oedv tovroy aie. voulfover 8 av Avyirris ovd 

51 dpwos ovder. Taira pév vuv, wai dddra mpds tovrows ta éyb 
ee ¢pdow, “EXAnves an’ Aiyurrloy vevoplxacy tod dé ‘Eppéo ra 
he Pola GydApara 6p0d Syew rd aidoia roeivres, oon an’ Aiyurrrioy 
gians, a it euaOrxact GAN amd Ilekaoyav, perros pev “EXAqvev amdyrev 


roved b 
the Cabri "A@nvaiot mwapadaBovres, mapa Se rovrwy ‘a\drov ‘AOnvaios 
Ramothrace. do dn ryvixatra és “EAAqvas redéover™*, [TeXacyol otvouwcos 

éyévorro'” éy + ywopn Bev rep cai" Eddnves NpEavro vopsoOjvas 
(Sores 6¢ ta KaPelpoy Spryia pepinras ta SapoOpnixes errvredéovet 
mapanafovres rapa Iledacryay, obras mynp olde To Aéyo. THY yap 
AapoOpnixny otxeov wporepov IleXacryol obrot, rol awep *AOnvatoicr 
cuvo.xos eyévovro ** xal rapa tovTwy ZapoOpnixes ta Spyia tapa- 
AapBavover.) dp$a wy eyew ta aidoia tayd\pata Tov ‘Epyéo 
"AOnvaios mparos ‘EdAjvwv, pabovres rapa IleXaoyov, érost- 
gayto: ot 6é Tledkacyot ipdy twa doyov epi avrod édefay, ra ev 


52 roice dv Sapobpyixy pvornplois Sedjrwrasr. “EOvoy 52 wdvra 
caceat aporepov ot Iledacryot Geoiot érrevyopevot, os éyw év Awdaovy 


M7 rotroy Bt roy Oedy wapda A:Bbwy 
éxéOovro. It seems quite impossible to 
reconcile this view with the account given 
in iv. 151 of the absence of all intercourse 
with this part of the world until compara- 
tively recent times. It is perfectly certain 
that long before these both the name and 
the office of Poseidon were familiar to the 
Hellenic race. 

148 $3n ryvixavra és “EAAnvas TeAdouci, 
‘ just then growing into Greeks.” See the 
note on iii. 34. The change conceived by 
the writer is the same with that which he 
calls (i. 57) rhy és “EAAnvas peraBodhy. 

149 gdvouo: eyévovro. This expression 
seems to indicate an immigration of Pelas- 
gians into Attica, mixing with a race in 
which Pelasgian characteristics had given 
way in a great measure to Hellenic. That, 
in the view of Herodotus, the Athenians 
in the earliest times were Pelasgian, and 
called Cranai, appears from viii. 44. See 
note 179 on i. 56. 

15@ TleAaoryo) obra, rol wep "AOyraleras 
cévoxo: ¢yévoyro. In another passage (vi. 


137—140) Herodotus relates that the Pe- 
lasgians who were neighbours of the Athe- 
nians were expelled by them and migrated 
to Lemnos. These two statements may 
no doubt be combined by considering that 
the Samothracian Pelasgians migrated to 
Attica, and from thence to Lemnos. But 
to me it seems more likely that different 
traditions are followed in the two passages. 
The Dodonean legend (which Herodotus 
here follows) is based upon the ritualistic 
similarity of the Cabiric worship in Samo- 
thrace to the Hermee-symbolism and reli- 
ious ideas connected therewith, at Athens, 
e popular Attic tradition (which is fol- 
lowed by him in the other e) is 
one explanation (for Herodotus himself 
gives another) of the current proverb 
Afusa épye, so worked up as to furnish a 
justification for the bucaniering expedition 
of Miltiades. For another statement which 
makes the immigrants into Attica to be 
Pelasgians from Placie and Scylace, see 
note 185 on i. 57. 
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> UA le) A 
olda axovaas, érmvuulv 5é ot otvoya érrovebvto ovdert aurdy: ficed of old 
2 \. 2» , \ r ; > 4 to the gods 
ov ydp axnxéecav nw. Oeovs be mpocwropacdy odeas ard Tob without 
, ” , f \ / r , naming 
Towwurou, Ore Koop Oévres ra wavrTa Tpyyyata Kal wdcas VOUS them, their 


eixor Greta 5é'*', ypovou odrov SieEeAGovros, ervOovro ex Tis ing after- 
wards tee 


Avyurrou amixépeva Ta otvopata Tav Gedy trav EAXwv Arovicou Nrsce Sat 
de dorepov wodrp éxvOovro. Kal pera ypovoy éypnatnpidfovro rae es 
wept tev ovvopatoy vy Awdovy To yap &) pavrniov Touro vevd- 

potas dpyawtaroy tov éy"EAnot ypnornpiov elvas, nal hv ov 

Xpovoy Toproy potvoy drei ay eyxpnatnpidtovto dy Tp Awdavy of 
TIehkacyot “et avidwvras*® 1a otvopata Ta aro tav BapBdpov 

Heovra ;” dveiNe TO pavtiioy “ypacGas” did pev 8) tovTou Tou 

xpovou Buoy Totes ovvopact Tav Oewy ypewpevor’ trapd Se ITedac- 

you "EdAnves éEedéEavro berrepov. “Evbev Se éyévero Exacras trav 53 
Occ, ef re 5 aiel Hoay wdyres, dxotol ré tees Ta eldea, OvK ITTL- so sisa! 
oréaro péxpt ob mrpamy re nat yOes, cs eimrety doyp'*: ‘Halodoy im con- 
yap xal”Opnpov jrsxinv tetpaxoclowos great Soxéw ev mperBv- of the Hel- 
tépous yevér Gas, nal ob mrGac4 otros 56 cio of TroenoavTes Beoyo- Bonies. 
vinv" EXAnao1, Kat roies Oeotos Tas errwvupias Sovres, Kal Tiyds Te 


xar réyvas dvedovres nal eldea avtav onugvavres’’. oi 82 mpérepov 


151 Swecra 3¢. So 8. Gaisford, with 
ar aca of the MSS, reads éwel 
TE ° . 

& el dvéAwvras, “ if they suet adopt.” 
See note 170 on i. 53. 

153 udyps ob... Adbye. The sentence 
is constructed as if the writer had in- 
tended to continue it with the words 
‘Holedos xal “Opnpos thy Geoyoulyy “EA- 
Ano: érolacey. But, if this hed been 
written, the objection would not have 
been met, that Orpheus, Linus, and 
others had given a mythology profes- 
sedly at a much esrlier date. To forestal 
this objection, the writer begins a fuller 
explanation of the state of the case. 

133 obro: 3é clas... onugvarres. In 
this passage, Herodotus hae been de- 
scribed ‘as recognizing Homer and 
Hesiod as the prime authors of Greeian 
belief respecting the names and genera- 
tions, the attributes and agency, the 
forms and the worship of the gods.” 
(Grorn, History of Greece, i. p. 483.) 
But this seems an undue straining of the 
text. The writer scarcely conceived the 
poets in question as inventing the my- 
thology of their countrymen in the mo- 


dern eense of the word. His words are 
quite compatible with a process such aa 
that suggested in notes 164 and 366 on 
Book I. By giving a symmetry and con. 
solidation to the popular creed, and cloth. 
ing it in the vesture of poetry, they satis- 
fied the imagination of their countrymen ; 
and gradually, as their works were the 
chief food upon which the national in- 
tellect was nourished, they became in- 
vested with a kind of sacred character, as 
the universally received teachers of youth. 
It is from this point of view that PLato 
criticizes them (see, for instance, Repud. 
ii. pp. 378—80), and the same feeling, 
only exaggerated a hundredfold, gave rise 
to the misplaced ingenuity of the Alexan- 
drines to endeavour to discover in them 
(egpecially in Homer) the germ of those 
sciences which had by that time grown 
up. The great bulk of these productions 
have perished, but traces of their theories 
remain in Strano (passim) and elsewhere. 
The Alexandrine Jews, from the time of 
Ptolemy Philometor, attempted the same 
thing with their sacred books, and the un- 
fortunate results may be seen in the 
extant writings of Pui.o-Jupaus. 


54 
Egyptian 


account of 
the origin 
of the ora- 
cles at Am- 
mon and 
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Toutal Aeyopevor ToVTMY Trav avdpav yevécOat, Barepov, ewol rye 
Soxéewy, éyévoyro Tovrwv. Kal ta pev mpwra ai Awdavides ipniat 
Aéyovat, Ta Se Horepa, Ta és ‘“Haloddv re cad” Opnpov exovra, éyo 
Neyo. 

Xpnornplov sé wépt, rob re ev "EddAnor™* nal tod ev ArBin, 
Tovoe Aiytrrrit Aoyor Aéyover Epacay oi ipées Tod OnPaséos '* 
Ads “ 800 yuvaixas ipntas'** éx OnBbov eEayOivas bro Sowlxwr 
Kai Thy pev avréwr rrubécba és ArBinv rpnbeiaay, rHv 52 és rods 


“EddXnvas ravras S¢ ras yuvatcas elvas tas Dpvcapévas Ta pav- 


Thia mpwras év Toict eipnuevourt COveru” eipopévou Sé pev"", oxdGev 
otrw atpexéws éruotdpevot Aéyouet ; Epacay mpos Tavira, “ Ghrn- 
ow peyarnv ard odéwov yevéoOas TOY yuvatxey Tovréwy Kar 
avevpely pév aheas od Suvatot yevécOa, awrvbécbae Se borepov 
tabra wept avréwy tarrep Sh EXeyov.. Taira pév vuv trav év 


O7nByot ipéwy Hrovoy rade 5¢ Awdwvalwy pact ai mpopaytees '** 


134 rod re éy “EAAno:. These words 
would at first sight suggest not the oracle 
of Dodona, but that of Delphi (see rdy 
Gedy tay ‘EAAfveov, i. 90, i.e. Apollo). 
But Dodona is the oracle, car’ oxy }y, of 
the old Pelasgian population. Hence 
Achilles is made to invoke Zeus by the 
title, ‘‘ King Zeus, Dodonzan, Pelasgic !” 
(Iliad xvi. 223.) If Herodotus is here fol- 
lowing, without alteration, the story of a 
traveller belonging to a country in which 
the national ritual belonged to the Pelasgic 
family, the expression in the text may be 
explained ; and probably it is the same 
person who calls the oracle at Bufo, “ the 
oracle in Egypt” (§ 155). 

158 roy @nBaéos. See note 611 on 
i. 182. 

156 fontas. The dissonance of this pas- 
sage with that above (§ 35), ipara: yur) 
obdeula, is not satisfactorily explained by 
considering the women as inferior at- 
tendants, for in Dodona this does not at 
all answer to their description. It is 
easier to suppose either that the custom 
had been changed in Egypt, or that the 
two passages rest on different autho- 
rities. 

187 elpouévov 3€ pev. See note 10, 
above. 

188 Awdwvalov gaol af mpoudyries. 
There is some difficulty in reconciling 
this expression with the notices of Do- 
dona in Homer. He represents the 


ZeArol (whom PinpaR calls ‘EAAol) as 
the dwopijra: of the deity. They are a 
set of rude ascetics (dxrrdérodes, xa- 
pasedvat) living round about the oracle, as 
the Delphi did round about Pytho in the 
early times (Jliad xvi. 23). In the 
Odyssey (xvi. 403), el py «° alvhowo: 
Aids peydrow Oduiores (a passage which 
refers to the oracle of Dodona) there for- 
merly existed the variation Tonovpa: for 
Oéusores, and it was said that this name 
applied to the same persons who in the 
Iliad are called ZeAdol. The mountain 
under which the temple lay was called 
Téuapos or Tudpos (StRABO, Vii. p. 126). 
But it seems not impossible that @¢uores 
in this passage are the same as the 
sxpoudyries spoken of by Herodotus, the 
same word being, perhaps, used to de- 
signate both the deity and the sacred 
minister, as was the case with Bdicyos, Mé- 
Awwoa, and LelAnvos. (See note 216 below.) 
The alternative reading Toxodpa: has a 
feminine termination, and therefore is not 
unfavourable to this hypothesis. Straso 
(4. ¢.) says that the female prophetesses 
came in at the time when the worship of 
Dione was associated with that of Zeus. 
If this be true, the state of things at 
Dodona may be illustrated by that at 
Pytho. The Selli and the Delphi are 
severally pericecians, perhaps originally 
hierodules, living around spots where 
oracles are delivered, the religion being 
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 * Suo menNecddas perAalyas éx OnBlov trav Aiyyrriéwv dvatrra- 
peevas, THY pev avtéwy és AtBinv, Thy 5& Tapa odbas amimécbas 
iSopevny Se pay ert dryov avdakacbat ova avOpwmnty, as ypecv 

ein pavrniov avrohs Aws yeverOas nai avtovs trroraBeiy Oetov 
elvas TO érrayryeNNOpevoy avtoict, Kal opeas ex TovTOU Totjoas 

yy 8é é Tots AlBuas olyouéyny tedeuida Abyovss “Appowvos 
NpnoTipioy Kededoas tos AiBvas moe” ote Se nat Tovro 
Aids. Awdwvalov 5é ai ipijias (trav tH mpecBurdry obvoya ty 
Tipopevera, 7H Se pera tavrnv Tipapern, 17 5é vewrarn Nixavdpn,) 
€Xeyov Tatra’ cuvwpodoyeoy 5é ode xal ot Grote Awdavaio. oi 
wept To ipov. *Eyao 8 éyw trepi abréwy ywopny ryvde ei adrnBéws 56 
of Doles eEyyayov ras ipds yuvaixas, nal rhv pev adbréov és Thea 


€S thor's cri- 
AtBinv ri 8é és tiv “EddAdSa arébovro, Soxéer éuol %) yur) arn april 
THs voy ‘EXXdbos mpdrepoy 5 TTedacyins * xareupévns Tis adris 
taurns mpnOnvas és Georpwrovs, Eretta Savdevovea adTobr idpv- 
cacbas id Gyy@ Tepuculy Atos ipdy oep Hy oixds aphitro- 
Aevovoay ev OnByor ipov Aws, Ga awixero Gadta pvynpnv 
auto) Exe éx 5é TovTov, ypnoTipwov Karnynoato, eel Te 
ouvéhafe tiv ‘EdAdba yroiooay™ avast bé ot adedpeny év AsBin 
mwempnoba, wré tav avtav Dowlxwy, tr’ dv cat avtn érpyOn. 


Tl enerddes'*® 5é pos Soxéoucs KAnOijvas wpos Awdwvalwy émt todde 57 


an elemental one, and the sacred symbol 
an oak in the one case, a strangely shaped 
rock (yijs éugpadds) in the other. The 
original deity at Dodona was apparently 
considered a male one, and to this was 
superadded a female (Dione). The ori- 
ginal at Pytho was female (Ascny.us, 
Eumenid. 2), and to this was superadded 
a male (Zeus, represented by his xpoph- 
vs, Apollo Loxias, Eumenid. 19). But 
the Apollo-worship of the Delphians gave a 
marked anthropomorphic character to their 
traditions, which, in ite results, produced 
@ strong contrast with those of Dodons in 
later times, although at first there was ap- 
parently a great affinity between the re- 
ligions of the two places. 

159 TleAaoylns. It is to be observed 
that the author here makes the name 
Pelaggia co-extensive with what in his 
time was called Hellas, perhaps from an 
inaccuracy of language. For the phrase 
Ths abris rabrns, compare § 158: dk ris 
Bopytns Gardoons bwepBijva: és Thy vorlay 


VOL. I. 


wal "Epv@phy thy abrhy ratrny xadeo- 
pdyny. 

& rhy ‘EAAd3a yAdooay. According 
to the view of Herodotus, the Pelasgian, 
and not the Hellenic language, would have 
been learned by the female. With a simi- 
lar forgetfulness, he makes the Greek name 
Peleiades to be given to the priestesses, 
although he elsewhere declares the Pelas- 
gian language to be a barbarous one. See 
note 187 on i. 57. 

1600 MeAeddes. Servius (ad Virgil, 
Ecl. ix. 13) says that in the Thessalian 
tongue the word Peliades signified both 
‘‘doves’”’ and “ prophetesses.”’ The parallel 
case of Melissa (see note on v. 92) some- 
what confirms this. But, if this is true, the 
origin of the synonym seems rather to be 
looked for in the pantheistic views which 
regarded the motions of animals as 
Ominous, and as directed spontaneously 
towards sacred places. A relic of this 
superstition exists in the habit of the 
Indian Mohammedans to conceal the 


Ee 
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ai yuvaixes, Sore BépBapos jaav éoxeov 5é ode opolws Sprvice 


 POeyyecOar peta 8é ypdvov riy meradda avOpwrnty davi av- 


58 


Processions 
and pilgrim- 
ages first 


Pilgrimages 


to di 


Sdfacba, [Aéyovor'*'] érreé re cuverd ode nda 7 yuri ews Se 
éBapBdpite, Spvifos tporov eddxeé che PObyyecOar. rel rép 
tporm dy medeuis ye avOpwrnty dwvn POéyEarro; pédaivay Sé 
Néyovres elvar Thy Tredevdba, onpaivovot Srs Aiyurrrin 4 yuvy fy. 
% 8¢ pavrntn 4 te év OnByos thot Abyurrrines nat &y Awdovn 
mwapamAjoias GAAjAnoL TUyydvoucs eovaat'- gore 58 Kal TaY 
indy 4 pavriny'® an’ Abyurrrou aruypévn. 

Tlavnytpis 88 dpa nat rroprras Kai mpocayaryas* mrporros dvOpa-~ 
aov Aiyvrrl eiot of Tonodpuevor’ Kal Tapa rovrwy “EAXnves 
penabrxact. rexpnpvov Sé pot TovTou Tdbe ai ev yap halvoyras 
x TroANOD Tev ypdovou Trovedpevas, ai Sé“EDAnvixal vewori érrowy- 
O@ncav. Tlavnryupivoves 8¢ Aiyirrri ovx Graf tod éavrod, 
mavnyupis 5 cuyvass waMotra pey Kai wpobuporata és BovBa- 
orw'™ wonw rh Aptéude Sevrepa és Bovotpw wom rh “Tov ev 
tavry yap 8) TH WON éott péyvorov “Iows ipdv'** Bpvras Se ») 


magnetic needle of their compasses under 
the wings of the figure of a bird, so placed 
that ite flight ap to be in the direc- 
tion of Mecca. Bes Pianiay, Crete, ii. 


. 38. 

Pra [Adéyouet.] This word is found in 
all the MSS, but it appears to me to have 
been introduced to render the construc- 
tion more apparently easy. av’ddiacGa: 
is governed by évdéu:foy (or some such 
word) gathered Jy inference from the 
e3énxedv og: of the preceding sentence. 

162 4 tn ....déovoa:. That the 
mode of divination at Thebes and Dodona 
may have been similar in the time of the 
writer is possible; but it seems certain 
that in the early times the divination at 
Dodona was from the sound of the leaves 
of “the talking oaks” (ai mpootryopos 
Spdes, Atech. Prom. 832). Odysseus 
went to Dodona ‘to learn the counsel of 
Zeus from a divine oak of lofty boughs ”’ 
(Odyse. xiv. 328). In later times an 
augury appears to have been sought from 
the sound of certain gongs. The first of 
these was made to vibrate by being struck 
with a scourge of brass by a figure ro- 
tating (as the wind blew) upon a fixed 
axis, upon which, either from juxta- 
position, or from being properly har- 
monized, the rest sounded too, and con- 
tinued so long that rd Awdwveioy yadxloy 


became a proverbial expression. Me- 
NANDER applies the phrase to a female 
whom, when once set a-talking, it was 
impossible to stop (Steph. Byzant. v. 
Awdérvn).—If it is this mode of divination 
to which the author alludes in the text, it 
might well be resorted to where the ori- 
ginal conception of the deity was very dif- 
ferent; and the identity of religion may 
be only a later inference from similarity 
of ritual. It seems pretty certain that 
originally the Zeus of Thebes and of 
Ammon were eo! obpdsoi, and that the 
Zeus of Dodona was a 6eds xOdnios. 

163 xq) réy ipay 7 waytiuch, “ the me- 
thod of divining from victims also.” 

& xpocayeyas. This word is appa- 
rently used to denote the infroduction of 
the worshipper into a san in which 
the idol or some sacred relic of the deity 
was preserved, which was exhibited to 
hint by the Aierophant. 

164 BotBacrw. Several MSS have 
BotBacroy. But below (§ 67) all but one 
have BovBdor:, and that one BouSdery : 
and in § 137 all have BovSdor:. The 
name of the town is, according to another 
passage (§ 156), the same as the name 
of the deity. For ite site, see note on 
§ 158. 

165 udywrroy “Iaws ipdy. 


Eupoxvus 
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Tons avTn THS Avyurrrou év péow te Aérrar "Iau 5é dors xara 


tay ‘EXXjvev yAoooay Anuyrnp: tpitra § és Rdiv wodw rH - 


AopelD 1° cravnyupiiover rérapta be és “Hdovrodw te ‘Hrig 
wéumrra 8é és Bovroby wodw 1H Anrot Extra Sé és dapnp 
mod 1@ Ape’, °Es pév voy BovBaotw won éredy xopl- 
Gwvrat, routes Toudde wéovel re yap 51) dua avdpes yuvastl, rat 
qoddov te WAHGos Exatrépwy ev éxdotn Bdpy ai péy tives Tav 
yuvaikay xpotada éyovoat xpotadifover, ot Sé atrdéovot xaTa 
mdvrTa Tov wroow at Se Aowrral yuvaixes xai advdpes aedovor nad 
Tas yelpas Kporéovor érredy Se movres KaTd Twa TroALy GAANY 
yévevrat, éyypipavres tiv Bapw rh yp Todo Tobe ai py 
Ties TOY YuvatKay Trotedat TdTrep eipnia, at 5¢ rwOdLovcr Bodo 
Tas &y TH Tone TavTy yuvaixas’ ai 8 opyéovras’ ai 5S dvacvpovrat 
avuuotdpevat taira Tapa Tacay Toy TapaTroraplny Trovedou 
éreay 5é amlewvrat és rv BovBaotw, oprdfover peydvas avd- 
ryovres Ouclas: xai olvos dpurréduvos dvatcysovrat Tov ev TH 6pTH 
TauTy 4) dy tp aravr Guavt@ TH enithoire cuphorréwar Se G 
Tt avyp Kal yurn éore (ardayy mradlwv) wai és éBdouyxovra pupt- 
dbas, OS oi éruyadpior AAyouow tadra pév &) tavry moleras. 
"Ev 8é Bovaips 1éds os avdyouct rh "Ioe tiv épriy, elpyras mpd- 
tepéy or. rimrrovrar pey yap On peta THY Ovalny Tavres Kal 
wacat, wupiddes kdpta toda avOparrar tov Se Turrovras ob 
pot daovov'’® dors rNeyew. door Sé Kapay eiol dv Avyirr@ oixé- 
ovres, ovros 6¢ TocotTm érs tréw Tovevos ToUTwY, Som Kal Ta 


considered that Busiris had, above all which was in the western part of the 


other places in Egypt, the best claim to 
be the birthplace of Osiris (ap. Plutarch. 
De Ie. e¢ Os. p. 359). Dioporvus 
i; 88) says that the word means in the 
Si language, ‘‘ the tomb of Osiris” 
(see note on § 45). The ruins at Bahbeit 
are supposed to be on the site of the 
temple of Isis. 

166 +5} A@nvaly. In Prutrarcn’s time 
this ae was identified with Isis. (De Ie. 
et Os. p. 354. 

367 és Tiderpnuw wédw re “Apel. That 
Ares should be the deity whose worship 
predominated in this city would lead one 
to conceive that possibly a camp was 
formed in it, or near it. And this sup- 
position accords with ite prodadie site, 


Delta (see note on iii. 12), not far from 
the head- of the army which 
observed the north-west entrance into the 


coun 

168 elonra: apérepdy ot. This seems 
to refer to § 40, but it is a si thing 
that there the name of the deity should 
not be mentioned, and also that in 
that passage the mournful ritual should 
be described as ing, and here as 
JSollowing the festival. The MSS beer 
marks of having varied considerably in 
that passage; and, perhaps, the variation 
was once much than now can be 
traced. See note 117, above. 

169 of por Boiov. See note on § 132, 
Toy ob bvouaCéuevoy Ody, .7.A. 


Ee2 


60 
Procession 
to Bubastis, 
Description 
of it. 


61 
Festival of 
Isis at 
Bustris. 


62° 
Niumina- 


tion of Jan- 
terns at 


63 


Feasts at 
Heliopolis 
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pétora Korrovra, payalpyot™ xal rovr@ eiot Sijdou Ste etot 
Ecivot xa ovx Aiyirrrit. *Es Sdiv 88 rédw érredy cvdAdexGéwor 
Thot Ovalnot, &y Tit vuxtt Avyva Kalover Waves TONKA UrralOpia 
wept Ta Sapata KiKry Ta 5é Avyva éorl éuBddia Eurdea Gros 
wad édalou' émuronjs Sé Greats abrd Td eAdUYVIOV. Kal ToUTO 
KaleTas Tavviyvor Kai TH opTi ovvoya Kéeras Avyvoxaty’”> of 
8 av ph EdOwor trav Aiyurriwy és thy waviypyupw tavrny, puddo- 
covres THY vUKTAa THS Ovalns xalovos Kad avrol-mavres TA NUYVA. 
nat otrw ovx ev Sdi potvy xalerat, Gdrd Ka) dvd wicay Abyutrrov. 
rev 82 clvexa has Edaye nal risny 7 WE airy, Erte tpos tept 
aurov NOyos Aeyomevos. ‘Es 8¢ ‘HyXlov rod xai Bovrody Ovaias 
pouvas ériteréovae hotréovres. ey 5é Tarps’ Ovolas pev nat 
ipa, katatrep Kal TH GAAN, Totedot edt’ Av Se ylynras xatadepys 
O HALOS, OAvyot pév Tives TOY ipéwy rep) Taxyadpa TeTrovéaTaL ot 
Sé qoddol abrav EiAwv xopivas Eyovres Extract Tod ipod ev TH 
daddy, dANot Se etywrds émiredéovres, mrcdves yiNlwv avdpav 
Exacrot, éyovres EvNa nat ovrot, emi Ta Srepa adées éotaou To dé 
dyarpa doy ev vn pixp@ EvA@ xaraxeypvompevy mpoerxxopi- 
over TH mporepaly és GANo olxnwa ipov oi pev 1) OAbyot ot crept 
Twyanpa redepévos EXxovaer TeTpdKuKrNov Ayakay, dyovcay Tov 
ynov Te nal TO ev TH vn@ evedy Ayadpa: ot Se ove edot, &y Totes 
mpotruAatoo. éored@res, éotévar ot b€ evywAtpaior, TismpéovTes 
t® Gep, aalovot avrovs adeEopévous. evOatra payn Evdowt 
Kaprep? yiverar Kepadds te suvapdcoovtat, Kal as éyw Soxéw, 
WoANol Kal atrobyncKovat éx TaY TpwudTw ov pévToL of ye Avyv- 


17¢ 8a Kal Ta pérwxa KéeToryTa: pa- 
xalpno:. Compare the conduct of the 
priests of Baal described in 1 Kings 
xviii. 28. As the circumstance of their 
being foreigners is regarded as being 
evinced by this proceeding, it seems likely 
that they were settlers in the country, 
mixed up with the population, not mer- 
cepary troops, whom no one would for an 
instant think of confounding with the 
native population. And, if settlers, they 
would not improbably be Phcoenicians— 
whom, in fact, CorrINNA and Baccuy- 
L1DEs identified with Carians (ap. Athen. 
p- 174)—a people which, from their proxi- 
mity to Egypt, as well as from their com- 
mercial habite, would naturally spread 


into the country, and settle in it. 

171 Avxvoxaty, In the temple of 
Athene Polias at Athens, a lamp used 
to be kept burning before the idol, which 
was said to be replenished with oil and 
supplied with a new wick only once a 
year, on a special day. (StRABO, ix. p. 
240, and Pausanias, j. 26.7.) Although 
the perennial character of this lamp is 
probably a later fiction, yet the burning 
lamp itself, as an appropriate emblem of 
the goddess, is doubtless very ancient. 
In the Odyssey (xix. 34) she holds it to 
Telemachus and his father while arming 
themselves. 

173 Tlaxphu:. See note on iii. 12. 
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aries épacay arobyicKew ovdéva. Thy Se maviryupty raurny éx 64 
Tovde vopicas hact o§ ériyapioe oixéew ev TO ‘pp TOUT® TOU ena ta 
"Apeos Ti prépa: Kai rov “Apea arrérpodoy ™ yevdmevor, érbeiv secount for 
éEavdpwpévov eBérovra +H pntpt oupplEar nal rovs mpotrodous 
THs pntpos, ola ovK oranrétas avltov mporepov, ob Ieptopay Trap- 
téyat GAN arrepixeww rov 8 €& GAXdns TOMS @yayopevoy avOpa- 
Tous TOUS TE mponoNavy TPNKEWS menonels, Kal éoedbeiv Tapa 
aThv pyrépas ard tovrou T@” Apel TavTHy THY maryiw ev Th 6pTh 
pevoutxévas part 

Kal 10 pn ployeoOar yuvaskt ev ipotat pundé adovtous amd 
yuvatnd@y és ipa éctévat, ovtol eiot ot rpw@rot Opnoxedcarres. oi 
pey yap Gddoe oyedoy wavres avOpwirot, mrAjv Aiyvrrlwy Kat 
‘EAAjvev, pioyoyvtas ev ipoicv Kal amd yuvaixay ayotdpevot 
Grovrot éoépyovras és ipov, voulfovres avOparrovs elvas xaramep 
Ta dd\XNa KTHvea Kal yap Ta GAXNa KrHVvea Spay Kai dpviOwy yévea 
Gyevopeva éy Te Toot Vnoict THY Oedy Kai ev Toict TEpevert Ei OY 
elvas T@ Dep todro pn pirov, ovu dy ovdé Ta Krivea Trokey. ovTOL 
pév vuv roiaira émidéyovtes, trovevot euot ye ove apeotd: Aiyu- 
arriot S& Opnoxevouet mepiscds td te Ada Trepl Ta ipa, wal 6) 
wat rade. 

"Eotoa 8¢ Alyurros Spoupos 7H AtBun ov para Onpuddns éore 
ra 5 dovra oft atravra ipa vevomorar Kal ra pev ovvTpoha idolat 
avrotot Toicy avOparrovcs, ra O€ ob. Tov Se civexey aveirat TA 


ipa *™* et Néyouut, xataBalny dv re rOy@ és Ta Oeia mprypata, TA 


eyo hetyw pddota amrnyéeoOas 


173 dwdrpopov, “ brought up away 


from home.” oupplias, ‘“¢¢to commu- 

nicate with.” See i. 123, cupplo-yov dv} 

éxdorey 5°A s TOY apérov M Miser. 
174 rey Be elvenev dyeira: ra fpd, ‘ but 


the reasons for which the sacred animals 
are held sacred.” The word dslerPa 
would properly denote the being let go 
free, and would originally apply to such 
@ case as an ox or horse “‘ turned out”’ to 
enjoy a holiday for the remainder of life. 
Such an indulgence, if granted on re- 
ligious grounds, would be a species of 
dedication ; and the description which 
Srrazo gives of the Apis-bull at Mem- 
phis answers to this. Julius Cesar, when 
he passed the Rubicon, turned loose, by 


ra 5é xal elpnxa avray éminpav- 


way of consecration, several troops of 
horses (‘‘ consecravit ac vagos sine cusiode 
dimisit.”’?’ Surronivs, Julius Ces. c. a: 
The Calmucks are said to turn camels 
loose in the same way. The term pro- 
bably passed from cattle to animals where 
it was inappropriate, and, they being fere 
nature, all that remained of ita original 
meaning was the dedication to this or 
that deity. After undergoing this change, 
there was no reason the word should not 
be applied to the dedication even of land, 
espe cially if let go out of cultivation, and 
devoted to pasturage or the growing tim- 
ber. CALLimacHus, Hymn. Demet. 47, 
técvov, Sris Ta Ocotory avemméva a 
Spea xdwreis, 


214. HERODOTUS 


cas, avayxaly xatarapPavopevos elroy. vopos 5é éote rept Tay 

heat Onplav &de sav pereSeovol arrodedéyaras tis tpodis yuwpis 
ofanimals, éxdotwy xat époeves Kal Onreas tov Aiyurrriwy, Tov wails Tapa 
Tatpos éxdéxeras THY Tony. ot Se ev THaot Toot ExacToe evyas 

tdode ods arrorehéovor’ evydpevos TH Oe@ tov Av 7 Td Onplor, 
Evpotyres tev trabiov } macay Thy Kehadiy 7 TO Tyucv f Td 

tplrov pépos THs Kedadis, ioraos orabug mpos apytpiwv tas 

tptyas’ To 8 dy édxdon, TodTo TH pedcdavae'™® rd Onplwov Sdor 

9 8 avr avtov tduvovoa ixGis, mapéyer Bopiy roict Onpiocr. 

Tpopy yey 1) avtoiot TotavTn amodédextas. 1o 8 dy Tu TOV 

Onpiay tovrwyv amroxrelyyn, Av pev Exov, Odvaros 4 Gyuinr qv Se 

déxev, atrotives Cnpinv ray dy ot ipées tdEwvras. 85 8 dy iBw h 

66 tpnxa arroxreivy, Hu re éxcy fv re déxwv, teOvdvas avdynn. ITIon- 
Pecaliarity av dé ddvrav épotpoday totic. avOparroi: Onplwv, Torr dy ére 
ofthe Cat. arte éylvero, ei ph) KaTedduBave tods aicdovpous Toudde éredy 
téxwot at Onreat, ovxért goiréovet Tapa Tovs Epoevas’ oi 5é bibr}- 

pevos juloyerOas avrijct ovx éyouvot’ mpos ay tabta copifovras 

tade apirdfovres ard trav Ondéov wal draspedpevot Ta Téxva 
xrelvovoew xrelvaytes pévrot ob waréovray ai Sé orepioxopevas 

Tav téxvey Gddrwv $e ériOupéovoas, obrw 81) amixvéovrat Tapa 

tovs épcevas: piddrenxvoy Se 7d Onpiov. trupxains Sé yevouévns, 

Geta arpirypata KatadapBdver Tovs aiedoupous: ot pev yap Aiyd- 

aru. Swactdvres pudaxds Eyovct TOV aledovpav, apeNioavres 
oBevvivat 76 Katopevoy’ ot Sé aléXoupot, Siadvovres nai drepOpa- 

axovres tovs avOperrous, éoddXovrat és 7d trip’ tabra Se yuwo- 

peva"”, rév0ea peyddva Tovs Aiyurrrious xatardapBdver. év créoros 

& dy oixlovor aiénoupos arroOdvyn ard tov avropdrov, ot évoucéovres 


175 +5 peredwvg. As the conservators 
of the sacred animals were of both sexes, 
it seems strange that the feminine gender 
should here be used. Possibly, in the 
particular case that the author had in his 
eye, the functionary was a woman. And 
the sacred animal, too, must have been of 
an ichthyophagous character, such as an 
ichneumon or caf. Such an offering as 
fish would have been unacceptable to a 
cow, sheep, goat, or asp. For a crocodile 
it would have been unnecessary to chop 
the fish in pieces. Perhaps it was in the 


city Budbastie that the information was 
gained. In the neighbourhood of that 
city was a very ancient Hellenic trading 
settlement (see note on § 154), and it 
appears from § 67 that there were the 
head- of the cat-mummies. 

176 radra 8t y:wduerva. Some of the 
MSS have rotrey 3¢ ywoundvev, which 


changes, made apparently for the sake of 
grammatical propriety, are more common 
than in any other. 


EUTERPE. II. 66—68. 215 


warres Evpéovrat tas ofpvas pouvas: trap’ Gréovot 8 ay xiwv, wav 

TO copa Kai ri Keparyy. "Arayéatas'” 5é of aiédoupot arroba- 67 
vores é& ipds oréyas, &vOa Odrrrovrat tapiyevbévres ev BouvBdore etigarg 
arods'". ras 8¢ xvas dv ri éouTay Exacrot 1OM Odarrovas ev infor PP Bu- 
Orycgos ws 6¢ abros tTHot Kvot of iyvevral Oarrovra. tds Se Others 
peuyadas'” xai rods ipnxas amdyoves és Bovroty rod ™ ras Se Places. 
iBes és ‘Eppéw modu" tas 58 dpwrous dovcas oravias™', xal 


Tous AUKOUS ov TOAA® Téw ovras Grwréxav pélovas, avrod 
Odrrroves rH dy eipeDéwoe nelpevor. 

Tay 5¢ xpoxoderkwy 4) picu dor) rowde tods yetpepimtdrous 68 
prpas meroepa éobles ovdé doy 5é retpdarravr, xepoaiov wah jhe Crocs 


: its de- 


eagees éote’ tixres pev yap wa ev yh wat éxdérres, xal To Troddov srtion 


Tis npépns StatpiBes ev rH Enp@, tiv bé vinta Tracav & TO 
motapp Oeppotepoy yap oy éore To Bdwp THs Te alOping Kal Tis 
Spocov. mdvrov 5¢ trav typels Byer Ovytav roiro é€ eXaylotou 
péyioroy yiveras: Ta wey yap wa ynvéwy od TOdr@ pélova Theres, 
Kalo veoooos Kata NGyoy Tov wod yiverar’ avEavopevos Sé yiverat 
wai és érrraxaldexa miyyeas, nai pélov Er exes 5é ofOarpovs pev 
tos, dddvras Se peyddous nal yavdsdovras'”, Kata Asyov Tob 
capatos yAaocay Se podvoy Onplwy ovx epuce ovdée THY Kata 
xevéer yud0or, AAA Kat TovTo podvoy Onplov tiv dyw yvd0ov mpoc- 

177 éraryéara:. This is the reading of 


F, the others having the common form 
a&mdyorra. There is the same variation 


See notes on § 41 and § 141. 
180 ¢5 Bouroty xéAw. Bee §§ 155, 6. 
181 rds 88 Bis és ‘Epude wédw. The 


above, § 47, where all the MSS but F 
have éx3i8ovra: and &yorra:, and im i. 
209, where F has xndéara:, and the rest 
(with one exception, which has «nddayra:) 
the common form «fSorra:. 

178 @y BovBdor: wéA:. See note on 
§ 158. 

179 ras pvyadds, ‘“ shrewmice.” 
story ran in later times that Latona, 
when nursing Horus, changed herself 
into one of these animals to escape the 
pursuit of Typhon, by burrowing in the 
earth (ANTONINUS Lipenalis, Fab. 28). 
Piurarce (Synpoe. iv. 5, p. 670) arid 
that the animal being regarded as blind 
was co an seater of primeval 
darkness. The mummies of the shrew- 
mouse are said to be found at Thebes, 
Bato, and A‘hribis, probably the Atar- 
bechis of Herodotus (§ 41). (WILKINSON, 
Ancient Egyptians, ii. p. 135, 2nd Series.) 


The s 


ibis-mummies are found in abundance at 
Thebes and Memphis, as well as at Her- 
mopolis. There were three towns in 
Egypt which went by the last name, and 
there is nothing to show which Herodotus 
meant, or indeed whether he had any one 
y in his eye, as he appears to be 
ing at second-hand. 
182 rds 8t Upxrovs éobcas orarlas. 
WI krneon (ii. p. 136) says that there is 
little doubt of the bear having been 
always unknown in Egypt. The only way 
in which it appears in the paintings or 
sculptures is among the presents brought 
by ‘foreigners to the Egyptian sovereign. 

%5 xavdiddovras, ““tusks.”” This de- 
scription is quite false. Porruyry (ap. 
Euseb. Prep. Ev. x. 3) says that the 
account of the mode of capturing the 
crocodile, as well as the descriptions of 
the phoenix and the river-horse, are, with 





69 
Not held 
sacred by al 
Egyptians. 


an Ionian 
‘word mean- 
ing @ lizard. 
70 
Mode of 
taking 
them. 


216 HERODOTUS 


dyer TH xaro eyes Se xal dvvyas xaprepovs xab Sépya rewbwrov, 
dppnxrov érri tod vwrou: tupdov Sé év ddate™, ev Sé tH aiOpin 
okudepxéoraroy. are 51 av év bdars Slartray trovevpevov, To oTdpa 
évdo0ev popéer trav pearoy BdedrAéwv'*. ta pev b) ddra Spvea 
kai Onpla peiryer pe 6 Se tpoxlros eipnvatov ot éott are wpedeo- 
pévy pos abro éredy yap és riv ynv exBH éx tod Baros 6 
xpoxodetios, xal éreta ydvy,—éwbe'* yap rovro ws érimay 
Tovew mpos tov Cépupov,—evOaira 6 tpoyidos écduvav és Td 
oToua avtod xatamlver tas BdédAXas, 6 5é weredpevos HOeTat 
xat ovdey olveras tov tpoxylrov. Totor pev &) trav Aibyurrrioy 


1 pol etor of xpoxdderdot, Toict &' ob, GAN are trodeplous Teptérovet. 


ot 8¢ wept re OnBas xal rhv Moiptos Aiuyny oixéovres Kal xdpra 
wynvras avrovs elvas ipods. éx wavrov Se va éxatepor tpépovot 
xpoxobetdov, Sedwdarypévor elvat yetpojOea: aprnyatd re Owa 
yuTa nal ypioca és Ta wra évOévres, nal aupdéas rept Tors 
mpocOlous médas, Kab ceria arréraxra SWovres Kal ipnia, xat meps- 
érovres os Kadota Gwovras, amroPavovras 8é tapuyevovres Od- 
arovet éy ipnot Onnot. ot dé wept "EXepavrivyy trod oixéovres 
Kai écOlover avrovs, obx iryedpevos ipods elvat. xadéovras 2 od 
KpoxodetAot GANA yaprpas'*’> xpoxodetrous Se “Iwves wvopacay™, 
exdvovres aura Ta eldea totct mapa odlot ywopévowot xpoxodel- 
Roos toler ey THot atpwacijot. “Aypas 5 ahewy oddal xKart- 
ecréact Kal travroiay # § ay epoi ye Soxées d€iwtarn dmnynovs 
elyat, Taurny ypapw érredy vatov tos SeXedoy tept wyxiotpov, 
perles és pécov tov Torapoy adbros é emt rod yeldeos Tod qrorapod 


very slight changes, taken verbally from Like the Supreme Deity, it saw all things 


Hecateus. It seems likely that here 
also the writer is speaking at second- 
hand. See note 19, above. 

184 rugrdy 3e dy BSar:. This notion 
probably arose from the appearance of 
the so-called ‘‘ nictitating membrane,” a 
horny substance which the animal has 
the power of drawing over its eye. The 
crocodile was, like the tiger in some parts 
of India, the impersonation of the Evil 
principle, and received at an early period 
divine honours, doubtless by way of pro- 
pitiation. The silly syncretism of the 
neo-platonists, missing the original con- 
ception of the creature as a symbol of 
a destructive power, fixed n this organ 
as the cause of the animal’s deification. 


while not observed to see them! (Pivu- 
TarncH, De Isid. ef Oe. p. 38).) 

183 neordy BSeAAdwv. It is said that 
no leeches are to be found in the Nile. 

186 YeGe. The manuscripts 8 and V 
have ¢éGee, all the others warranting the 
form in the text. In iii. 33, exactly the 
converse is the case. 

187 yduyat. WILKINSON says that this 
word is “a corruption of the Coptic or 
Egyptian Meak or Emsook, from which 
the Arabs have derived their modern ap- 
pellation temsdh.”’ (Ancient Egyptians, ii. 
p- 231. 

188 xpoxo8elAous 8t “leaves drduacay. 
See above, note 128. 


EUTERPE. II. 69—73. 217 


Eywv Sérpaxca Conv, tavryy rimrrer: Grraxovcas Se ris povis 6 
xpoxodethos leras xara Thy horny, evrvyoy 8¢ 1H vere KaTaTiver 
ot Se Edxovas éeredy Se eFerxvoOh és yiv, wperov amavrev 6 
Onpeuty}s wydp Kat’ av Srrace atrod rods GhOardpovs TovTo Se 
wowjoas, Kadpta ebtreréwos ta Nourd yeipodras pu) Trouoas 52 
Touro, ody Trove. 

Oi Se trros of rrotdpsoe vop@ pev TO Tlarpnulry'™ ipo eiot, 71 
totat Se Dddowe Aiyurrrioss obx ipoi piow 88 rapéyovras Bens The River- 
toupde tetpdrouy éoti, Slyndovr, [ordal Bods, ]'* cysdy, Nodery “ribed. 
éyov larrov, yavdodovtas daivoy, otpiy larrov xal dori péya- 

Gos, cov te Bots 6 wéyertos: 76 Séppa 8 avrot obrw 4 T+ waxed 

éort, @ore abou yevouévou, Evota rroteobas axovria F avrod. 
Tiworras 8¢ xat dvidpies'" ev t@ wotapye, tas ipdas Hynvrase elvas. 72 
vopitoves Se xa Trav ix Bioow Tov Kadevpevov Netridarrdy ipdy elvar, The Oker, 
xa Thy &yyeAuv. ipovs Se Tovrous tov Neldov dact elvas nad Ee, elo 
tov opviey Trovs Nowadarenas * : 

"Eorts 5¢ xal Gdrdos Spies ipis, TE obvoua doing éyo ply pw 79 
oun elSov ef ut) Scov ypady Kxal yap 1) Kal ordvos eripore sl Pho 


199 youg Tlaxpnulry. See note on 
iii. 12. 
19° [(SwAal Bods.] These words seem 


undoubtedly to have crept into the text 
from the margin, after having been written 
there as an explanation of the word 
3ixmAov. The description is entirely false, 
for the foot of the animal is divided into 
toes like that of the elephant. Neither 
has it the tail of a horse. Herodotus, 
therefore (or his authority, see Por- 
PHYRY, cited in note 183), could never 
have seen the real animal, which, indeed, 
is not found im the river below Thebes. 
But at Hermopolis, in the lower Delta, 
there was an image of Typhon, under the 
as of a praroagten having a hawk, ars 
@ serpent in its talons, perched on i 
back; and on the seventh day of the 
month Tybi there was a festival at which 
the inhabitants used to eat cakes made 
into the form of the animal (PLuranca, 
De Ie. ef Oe. p. 371). There was, there- 
fore, probably, a traditional shape, which, 
in the course of years, had doubtless de- 
viated considerably from its archetype, 
and from this the description may have 
been originally drawn. It is a curious 


VOL. [. 


circumstance that now in some of the 
representations in the temples the animal 
is found depicted with cloven hooves and 
with huge projecting tusks, as described 
by Herodotus (Hamitton, Agyptiaca, 
pe 22); and it is a remarkable proof of 
the carelessness of the Greeks for the 
sciences of observation, that 700 years 
later Acuittes Tartius, himeelf an 
Alexandrine, gives a description of the 
animal scarcely less incorrect than that 
in the text. He makes it have ocloven 
hooves and large crooked incisors (iv. 2). 
191 dyb8pres. The otter is unknown in 
Egypt, but W1LKINSON says that he has 
known modern travellers mistake the 
ichnewmmon, when in the water, for it; 
and he considers that Herodotus may 
have been led into the error in the text 
by seeing this animal swimming. An- 
other view is that he mistook the 
monitor-lizard of the Nile for the otter. 

& robs xnvaddwexas. These animals 
are the geese of the Nile, which obtained 
their name from living in holes on the 
bank, like foxes. They appear continually 


in Egyptian monuments. 
Ff 


218 HERODOTUS 
ods, Sid eréoy (05 “HNsovrrodiras Asyoues) wevraxociav'* dovray 


Se réTe gach, dredy oi arrofdvy 6 mwaryp. sare 82, ct TH ypady 
mwapomous, Tordcde nal Trowade Ta ey avToOH ypuToKOMa THY 
arepay, Ta Se épvOpd és Ta pddsora aleTe Tepepynow Gpowraros, 
kat ro péya0os. rourav 5é Aéyouat pryavacbas Tade, e108 pey ov 
mora Aéyovtes’ €E "ApaBins oppewpevorv, és 76 ipoy Tov ‘Hdlov 
wopitesy Tov watépa éy opipvy euxddooorta, Kal Carrey év tov 
‘HyXlow 7@ ipgr xopierr 82 obra wpéryrov, Tis opupyyS Woy Thdo- 
wew Goo re Suvaros dors dépeur pera 5, weipGcbas atrd popé- 
evra: éredy Sé amwowepnGn’”, obra 52 xovdyvayTa Td wav TOV 
warépa é; airso évriBivary cpyipyn Ot GAg ewrddeowe tovTo Kat’ 
& 1s Tow wow éyxoidgqvas evéOnxe Tov watipa daxeysévou 62 Tod 
warpos, yiwerOas TavTo Bapos: gwrddoavra Se xopivew pew err 
Aiyirrov és tot “H)lov 70 ipay. radta péy retrov roy Spvsy 


Aéyoucs mroskesy. 


Eici 52 wept OxnBas ipot Spies avOparreav ovdapnas Sydsjpoves 
ef peydbe’ corres puxpet' dio xépea hopéovos repuxora dF dxpns 
Ths Kehadis Tols Odwroves droGaydvras dy Te ipa rod Ass 


198 3t éréev werraxociay. Scnorz 
(Len. Ag ypt.) supposes thet the word 
goivsE ie derived from the 


Hd 


year withoué its intercalated a 
487 years of 360 days equal 480 Julian 
years, 90 that in this time a civil year of 
that length would adjust iteelf to its 


times coincide with the first day of the 
month Thoth. The opinion of Drs 
VIGNOLEs is, that it is really this cycle 


expressed in round numbers to which the 
number 500 in the text refers. It must 
be said, however, on the other side, that 
there is no positive evidence of the re- 
cognition of sach a year or sech a cycle 
in Egypt. Ideler himeelf considers that 
500 is merely a round number for one- — 
third of cod Raggr-vegl sting phd tnfer- 
ealated years. It seems not impossible 
ee ee ee 
regarded as the representative of an 
early cycle of 487 non-intercalated years. 
Hf stated itee/f in terme of cia, ta 
calated years, % would be nearly 494 
years, which comes closer to 500. 

193 brereipy@f. See the first note on 


ix. 31. 

194 peydbe! édvres pixpol, “ being small 
in size.” See note 167 oni. 51. Wr 
KINSON (A. E. ii. p. 246) says that these 
horned snakes are very common in Upper 
Egypt, but that there is no evidence from 
the sculptures of their having been sacred 
to the Theban deity. They are exceed- 
ingly venomous, and very dangerous, as 
they bury themselves in the saad, which 
is of the same colour. 


EUTERPE. II. 74-76. 
Tovrou yap adeas Tov Oecd hac elas ipovs. “Eats 5¢ yapos ris 75 


219 


"ApaBins, xara Bovrody ridkw'" pddtuctd wn xelpevos- nad és 


ToUTO TO ywpiov 7Oov, TruvOavopevos Tepl TOY Trepwray odiw 
amrixopevos b¢ eldov cotéa odiov nal axavOas, wANnOE prev adivara of Bute. 


anrnyjcacbas owpol Se joav axavO0éov nal peyddo. nal irrode- 
éorepot, nat éddcooves Ert TovTwY TWodXol Se Foay otto. gate 
dé 6 yapos obros dy TH ai dxavOa: xataxeyvaras Towed. TK" 
éaBorr €& otpémv orev és mediov péya’ TO Se mwediov rovre 
ouvarres Te Aiyurrrip treble Noyor Sé dots, Gua TH Eaps wrrepw- 


tous Sus ex ris “ApaBins awérecOas én’ Abyirrrov tas 5é iBes* The Ibis 


Tas Spyibas arravracas és thy éoBoda TavTHS TiS ywpNS Ov Trapt th 
vat rovs dus, GAXA wxataxteiver xai ri 1Bsv Sid TovTO 7d Epyov 
rerishnobas Néyoucs ApaBios peyddws mpos Abyywriayv Gpodoyé- 


ovat O€ xal Abyirrriot 51a Tadra Tyay Tas SpviOas tavras. Eidos 76 
88 ris pay IBws 768e pddrasva Sewis waca, cnérea 82 opée trie 


yepdvou, mpdcwrov 5 és Ta pddstota ériypuroy péyabos Scop 
xpée? trav wey 8) pedaivéoy Tay payouevay impos Tods Sdis de 
idén’ tav & dv root paddov eireupévav toict avOparov (S£a) 
yap 6&4 eit ai tBres) Bde Wurd tiv xepariy cal ry Secpiy 
wacay even wrepotot, wWANY Kepadts Kal atyévos® Kal axpwv 
TOV Trepvywy Kal ToU Tuyalou axpou' Taira 86 ra elroy mdvra 
péraivd dort Seuss cxérea Se nal rpdowroy euhepys tH érépy 
Tov dé Sdios 1) popdr) oln wep Tov Ddpwv'™* arrika be od rrepwrd 


195 xara Bovroty wévw. If this Buto 
is the same as that mentioned in § 59, 
and described in § 155, it is very difficult 
to give any other sense to the expression 
than that it is on the same line (in this 
case on the same perallel of latitude) as 
that city. It is very conceivable that a 
navigator would refer all the places inland 
to their projections (so to speak) on the 
course which he himself was taking,— 
which here would be up the river. In 
this way, perhaps, xerd Siséwny is to be 
understood in i. 76. ‘Pterie is there re- 
garded as lying in the line which, drawn 
directly to the line of coast, would pass 
through Sinope, but without any refer- 
ence to its distance. 

- & rhs 82 tBes. The ibis is a bird of a 
weak bill, like a curlew, and could not by 
any possibility destroy real snakes. 

b 48e. The manuscripts M, K, P, F 


have §. The rest omit the word. I have 
introduced §8¢, which is the conjecture of 
Schweighauser. Gaisford follows the ma- 
jority of the MSS in omitting the word; 
Tot the resuling text could not have beta 
written by Herodotus even es a memo- 
random. 

© atydvos. Gaisford, with the majority 
of MSS, has rod aby os. 

196 of) rep Taw B8puy. This statement 
must be second-hand, as the writer only 
professes to have seen the bones of the 
Arabian enakes. In a description of 
some others witich he identifies with 
these, he calls them puxpol 7d peydéea 
(iii. 107). WuiLmINnson Cane. Egypt. ii. 
p- 218) considers that what the author 
saw was the remains of bats, which are 
found in large quantities in some parte of 
Egypt. The conjecture is somewhat con- 
firmed by the description of the wings 


Ff2 


yp the neigh- 


77 


Habits of 
the popula- 
oot : the 
arable part 
of Egypt. 


220 HERODOTUS 


popéer, GAA Tolar Ths vurepldos wrepoiot padvoTtd Kn eubepé- 
orata: tocavra pev Onplay rrépt ipwy eipnobw. 

Adbray &é 8) Aiyurriloy of pév epi ri orreipopevny Alyvrrrov 
oixéovet, pyviunv avOparwv waytwy éracKéovres pddota, Noyw- 
rarol'" eios paxp@ Tay éym és Sidcretpay amixopny. tpdom@ Se 
Sons toupde Staypéwvrar cuppalfover rpeis Hpépas éereEs punvos 
éxdorou éuétrours Onpdpevoe riy tryvelny Kal Krvopact, voullovres 
diré tov tTpepovtay oirlwy mdoas Tas vovcous Toot avOparroics 
ylvecOar, iar pav yap Kat Ddrws Abyirrrwt pera AiBvas ixyinpé- 
otaro.'” rdvrov avOpwrrav, tav mpéwy (Soxéery euot) elvexev, dre 
ov peTadAdooovar ai par év yap Thot petaBorjat Toot avOpe- 
Tow ai vovoot pdduora yivovrat, rav Te GddXwy TravtTwy Kai Si) 
cal Trav apéov pddiota’™. dprodayéovos Se ex Tay odupéwv 
qrovetyres dptous, Tovs éxcivos KuUAAHoTIS*™” avopdtovcr. olvp 5 
éx xpléov merompévy Siaypéwvrar ob yap opi eiot &y TH Yon 


(xrlAa ob wrepwrd), which agree with the 


which are found, as compared with those 
membrane which enables the bat to fly; 


of adults. 


and these remains the writer may have 
considered to belong to the winged ser- 
pents which appear in the paintings. 

187 royiérarot, “ the richest in | - 
ary lore.”’ See above, §3. The abundance 
of monuments, to each of which a tradi- 
tion attached, was singularly favourable 
to the cultivation of this talent. Wers- 
SELING quotes a passage from ProcLus, 
which well illustrates the Egyptian prac- 
tice, and shows the foundation which ex- 
isted for many of their narratives: Al- 
yveties 88 br: nal rh yeyoréra Bd rijs 
prhuns de véa wdpeoriv, 4} 82 prhun 3:2 
vijs lrroplas, abrn 8¢ ded ray orndAdy. 
The Psrupo-SANCHONIATHON professed 
to derive his information éx réy xara 
awéAw dswropynudrww wal ray dy rots 
lepots dvaypapay (Eusebius, Prap. 
Evang.i.10). These dvaypagal, however, 
were undoubtedly in many instances not 
contemporaneous, but the result of a pre- 
viously calculated chronology. Of this 
the Parian Chronicle is one obvious 
example, and the synchronism of Semi- 
ramis with the siege of Troy (Eusrenius, 
L ce.) another. 

198 Syinpérraro:. So Gaisford reads, 
with the majority of manuscripts. §, 
V, 5, d have dyéorepx. The form 
Syinpéraros is used in iv. 187. A proof 
of fact stated in the case is the ex. 
tremely small number of infant mummies 


199 ray re bAAwY... pddora. These 
words are omitted in S, V, and d. 

200 gvAAforis. This was the local 
name given to loaves twisted into a point 
(Pottux and ArTHenavs, cited by 
Larcher). Possibly this shape had a 
reference originally to the same idea 
which dictated the pyramidal figure. The 
display of religious symbolism in articles 
of food is found every where. See Piv- 
TARCH, cited in note 190. Varro (De 
lingud Lat. iv. p. 30) has a fanciful de- 
rivation of the word “ panis’”’ from the god 
Pan, whose shape, he says, was originally 
given to loaves. This figure may very 
likely have been only a symbol something 
like a sugar-loaf (see note 367 on i. 105). 
Cakes called wupaulSes, or rupapourres, 
were eaten in the nightly festivals (Ia- 
TROCLES, ap. Athen. xiv. p. 647), and 
the word panis was one of the surnames 
bara which Ceres was worshipped in 

y- 

The word was notorious as coming 
from Egypt, and was used as such by 
AnisTorHaNes in his play of the Da- 
naides. But it has no affinity with any 
known Egyptian word (JaBLonsxy, Vocc. 
Egypt. p. al so that possibly it belongs 
to the naturalized foreigners whom He- 
rodotus elsewhere appears to treat as 
Egyptians. (See notes on § 43 and § 46.) 


EUTERPE. II. 77—79. 22] 


Gprredos™'. iyOiov' Se rovs pev apos HAvov avyvavres @povs 
ovréovrat, Tous Sé €& dduns rerapyyevpévous *. 
te Sptuyas Kal Tas vicoas Kal TA opixpd Tov opyOiav oa oiré- 

ovrat, mpotaptyevoavres: Ta Sé dAda dca 4h dpvibav i ixPiav 

dori odu éxopueva, ywpis 4 dxocos™ ade ipol arrodedéyaras, Tods 

Aovrrovs Omrrovs Kal épOors curéovratr. “Ev 8e riot cuvovelyct, 78 
totot evdaluoos abtéy éredy aad Seimvov yévwvras trepupépes S08 
avip vexpoy éy copm EvAwov werompévov, pepiunpevoy és Ta vid bag 
pdducra nab ypadi cab épyp, peyabos doov te mavrn™ arnyvaioy 

4 Slarnyuv Seucvis $8 éxdorm tav cuptroréwy Aéyeur “ és ToOvTOV 

dpéov, wivé re kal Téptrev: Eveat yap arobavay ToLovros.” TaiTa 

pey Tapa TA cupTrocta Trotetct. 

ITatplous Se ypeapevor vopoict, Gdrov ovdéva erinréwvrar. 79 
Toot GAXa Te errdkia éore voutpa, nat §) Kal dewpa & éore ant ated 
Alvos, da7rep & re Dowinn aoldysos dort nat dv Kipp nal adr" Heyptans | 
xata pevror eOvea oivopa exer cuppéperas Se muros * elvas Tov of Manercs, 
“EndrAnves Aivoy ovopdlovres aeovov ote ToAAd pev Kat adda the porte 
anobwupatew pe Tov wept Alyutrrov dovrwy, dv Sé 5) wad roy Linus. 
Alvov** éxobev ExaBov' daivoyrar §@ det Kore tovrov deidovres 
gore 5¢ Aiyurrricti 6 Alves xadebuevos Mavépws™. edacay 5é 


cpvlOwy Sé tovs 


§ 38), and afterwards, after a long course 
of time, to the entire i 


There were no vines in 


201 oy ydp ool elon dy TH xépp KuweAoi. 
t of 


Egypt which was overflowed by the Nile, 
but there were on the banks of the lake 
Mereotis, and also in the Faioum, or 
the neighbourhood of the lake Mocris 
(Sraaso, xvii. p. 452). See note 111, 
above. 

30a . The priests never ate any 
of these. See above, § 37. 

203 2 GAyns rerapsxeupévous. See 
note 54, above. 

204 yepls 4 dxdoo. The change of 
gender to the masculine may perhaps be 
accounted for in the following manner. 
In the notion of the Egyptians, it was not 
the whole species of any animal which 
was primarily held sacred. At first, cer- 
tain individuals, selected as the symbolic 


dydauera of particular deities, were dedi- 


cated ; and the veneration attaching to 


species. 

205 xdyrn. This word when applied 
to measurements always means “in every 
dimension.”” Here, therefore, it would 
imply that the mummy was of a cubical 
figure, which there seems no reason to 
suppose. I suspect the word has slipt 
out of its place, and that originally it oc- 
cupied the site of the words xa) ypagfj 
wal &pye, which crept in from the margin 
as an interpretation of it. 

& éurds elya:. So Gaisford prints, and 
does not notice any MS variation. But 
in v. 52, there is an equal unanimity for 
éurés. 

206 shy Alyoy, “the Linus.” Com- 
yéuov Toy BpOiov, ‘the reveillée,” 

The article is used from the well- 
So 


1, 24. 
known character of the melody. 
below, § 92, ri phwcove. 

207 Yor: 5 Alyurrior) .... Mavdpos. 
According to JABLOoNSKy (Voec. Atgypt. 
p- 128) the word ‘‘Maneros’’ is equivalent 
to “ us sing.’ He conceives the 


80 
Respect 
the aged 

e | 
in Lace- 
demon. 


8] 


They wear 
linen next 
the akin, 
and white 
woollen 


over-gar- 
ments, 
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pay Aiyorrwse Tov mpovrou Baoireicavros Aiyérrou aida povvo- 
yevéa yervécOar amrobavévra 8 atrév avwpov Opnvois. rovrowt 
tm Aiyvrrlov ripnOfvar nal aodny te Tavrny mpwrny Kal jov- 
yyy oles yevécOar, Susdépovrar Se nat rode Go Aiyurreoe 
‘EAjvov potvoiss™ Aaxedatpovloor of vewrepos aiTay Toics 
apecBurépoios cuvruyydvorres elxovet Tis 6b00 Kal éxctpdtrovrat, 
kal érwtor é& Spns wranotéatat. tobe pévrot Gots ‘ED- 
Mivav ovSapotes cuupbpovtas avti Tod tpocayopevey aAAHAOUS 
éy rijot ddotow, rporxuvéoves KariéyTes péxpt Tov youvaros THY 
xeipa. *Evdedéxace $¢ nOavas duvéovs trepi Ta oxédea Juoavw- 
Tous, ods Kadéovc. xadaclpis*™ emt rovrows Se eiplvea cluara 
Nevxd érravaBrnddv hopéover. ov pévros és ye TA ipa dodéperas 
elplvea, ove cvycarabamreral ode’ ov yap Sow. dporoyéovart 
8¢ radra totes Opdixociot xarcopévorcs xal Baxyscoiar™, dodce 


phrase to have been the beginning of the 
song referred to in the text, which was 
accordingly known by that name. Com- 
pare AnISTOPHANES, Nub. 967: 4 “Tlaa- 
Adda TepréwoAw Sewdy’ H “* Thadropdy 
tc Botua.”” In all probability this chant 
was used on the occasion described in 
§ 132, and in all cognate rituals, viz. all 
such symbolized the temporary suspension 
of the vital powers of nature, whether 
these were represented by the decadent 
gan (as in the case of Osiris), or the sown 
seed (as in the Eleusinia), or the fer- 
tilizing showers (as in the Hyacinthia of 
Amyclee). Adonis, Gingras, Linus, Za- 
greus, and others, are all so many dif- 
ferent local variations, with more or fewer 
adventitious features, of the same myth. 
The song of Bron, Aldte roy “Adem, is, 
probably, only a Hellenic version of the 
ancient ‘‘ Maneros” adapted to the taste 
of the Ptolemaic times. That of the fe- 
male in THEOcRITUS (xv. 100) is another 
specimen, only much altered from its 
original style for the purpose of courtly 
compliment, 

If Jablonsky be right, the mistake of 
the word “‘ Maneros”’ for a proper name 
is another instance of the turbid nature of 
the sources from which Herodotus drew. 
In the time of Piurancn a place had 
been found for this personage in the 
Osiris-cycle. . 

206 ‘ENAhver pobyorot. In Lacedeemon 
the respect to the aged was most conspi- 
caous; though the customs mentioned in 


the text seem to have existed universally 
throughout Hellas (XznorpHon, Memorab. 
ii. 3, 16). But the new style of education 
introduced by the sophists was hostile to 
the traditional forms of reverence as well as 
to most others, and hence ARISTOPHANES 
makes the 8ixasos Aéyos exhort the young 
Athenians ray Trois mpeoBurépas 
bravicracbas xpocwiow (Nub. 998). As 
the Lacedsemonians were the most con- 
servative of ancient usages, the difference 
might appear so strongly marked between 
them and others to a casual observer as 
to pet a observation in the text. 
in: ts. JABLONSKY (Voce. 
figypt. p. 103, segg.) is very uncertain 
as to the etymology of this word. He 
rather inclines to think that in its native 
form it was pronounced Shal-ha-schar 
(vestie ad cutem). The word Kai, how- 
ever, appears to have meant “the leg,’’ 
and he thinks that possibly there may be 
some etymological connexion. 

410 "Opoinoio: wal Baxyxixoios. The 
two are united in the phraseology of 
Algae Hippo, 268 

3 vyuv abyes, nal 80° dydyxou Bopiis 
olros xarhvev’, Oppda +’ Brant’ Exev 
as Wo\AGy ypappdroy Tinaw Ker 


The ascetic character of the orgies, or 
rather of the preparation for them, as well 
as their substantial identity with those of 
the Idzan deities, may be seen in the 
second fragment from the Kpfjres of 
Eunipipas (p. 98, Dindor/.). 
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Sé  Abyvrrioics ™* wal TIvOayopeloror ovdé yap rovTey Tay 

opytov peréyovta Savy dors dy eipséoics eiuacs Oadbiwat, sore 

Sé wepl avrayv ipds Noyos Neyospewos **. 

Kai rade Ga Ainurtiowi date cEevpnpéva’ peis re cal huépy 82 
éxdotn Seay Srev dori: xar rH Exacros apépy yevopevos, Gréours Each day 
éyauphre® nai Suws Teheurnces Kat oxoids Tis doTay Kab TovToLWS eee lee 
tay ‘Eddjver of dy roujoes yevopercs eypyoavta. répard Té folly 

strology. 
whie opt aveipnras 4 Toics d\Xots Grracs avOparroies’ yevopévou Registration 
yap Tépatos, ¢Guddacovcs ypadoyevos ramoSaiver’ wai iy Kote ae 
DarTepow TapamrAycioy ToUT@ yévyTas, KaTAa TaVTO voulfovat aro- 
BycerGar. Mavrsety 5¢ avtroios bde Staxéetar avOpwrev peév 83 
ovdert mpocxteras 4) Téyun, trav Se Oeaw pereFerépowwe xai yap ae 
“Hpaxhéos pavrijiay airéGs dori nad ’AmdddXewvos wat “APyvalys TAmPer, 
rai ‘Apréusdos xal”Apeos nal Aids, nal, Sye pdduora dy rips teat at Bulo 
a@yorvras™ cardyrav tov pavrnlev, Anrois év Bovrot wore éoti. Tespected. 
ow pévros ai ye pavrijial oft Kata ravTé éoraat, GAA Siddepol 
elot. ‘H &é iyrpucn xara rabe ade SéSactav tis vevcou ixaatos 84 
iaytpos eats, nal ov wrcovar mdvra 3S irrpay dott wréa of dy Lael 


211 gogo 32 Alyurrioun. The trane- 
fer of these ceremonies from Egypt to 
European Hellas probably teok place 
through the intercourse which was esta- 
blished between the two countries in the 
time of Amasis. It seems to have been 
effected mainly through the agency of 
Onomacritus, of whom Herodotus 
vii. 6. Such Spysa or reAcra) must not, 
either in the case of Dionysus or any 
other deity, be confounded with the pudiée 
ritual of the same deity, although doubt- 
leas there was a connexion between the 
two. They were the vehicle for what 
may be called the personal religion of an- 
tiquity, as the public ceremonies were for 
the state religion. The latter are what 
Varro calls “ Theologie genus civile, 
quod maxime sacerdotes nosse atque ad- 
ministrare debent ; in quo est, quos deos 
colere, quee sacra et eacrificia facere quen- 
quam par sit.” The former are referred 
to by Prato, dyépra: xa) pderess dn) 
awrovclew Ovpas idvres welGoveiy, as for: 
wapa ogicl Sivauis dx Gedy wopi(oudrn 
Ovotais re wa) érydais elre vi Gdlanua 
ytyover abret 4 wpeydvay ducioba: (Rep. 


ii. p. 364). See Hesycnius, sud ov. 
Atows redreral, and Euniripes (Bacch. 
72—81). In the time of DaxosTaxngs, 
the active management of these cere- 
monies had become a subject for con- 
temptuous ridicule (see Orat. c. Ctesiph. 
p. 313), and the participation in them 
indicated extreme su ition (THRO- 
rHRrastTus, Cheraet. 26, 4) although at 
the same time Aristotle could be success. 
fally charged with blasphemy agsinst the 
state religion for his seolium to Hermias. 

313 Ipds Adyos Acyduevos. Possibly the 
real origin of the practice of burying in 
linen was the same as that of burying in 
woollen in England, the desire to en- 
eourage the staple manufacture of the 
country. 

213 Sye pdrcora dy rip byowra:. In 
§ 155, he calls this oracle rd xpyorhpior 
vd d Alyérry, os if there was no other 
worth speaking of. It was probably more 
aecessible to the foreign merchants, from 
its situation; and perhaps from the sym- 
bolism being analogous to that found in 
other mercantile haunts, for instance at 
Delos. See §§ 155, 6. 
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yap obOarpav intpol Katerréact, ot Se xeharijs, ot Se ddévrar of 
5¢ tay Kata vnddy, ot Se trav adbavéwy votowr. 

Opivor Se xal rapal cdewy eiot aide toiot dy amoyévytas ex 
tov oixlwy dvOpwiros Tov Tis Kat AOyos 7, TO Oru yévos Tray 76 ex 
Tov oixlwy TovTwy Kar’ av érdcato THY Kehadiy HAD f Kal Td 
mpocwrov’ Katreata év Tote oixlovot Aimovoas Tov vExpoY, avTal 
ava Thy TOW oTpapwpevat, TUITTovTas érrefwopévas Kal dalvov- 
cat rors patous*™* ody 5€ ode ai mpoonxovoa wacas érépwbev 
5¢ of dvdpes tirrovtas érefwopévos xal otros éredy 5é tadra 
Totjowct, ovTe és THy tapixevow KoulCover. Eiot 8 of én’ attra 
rovrm xaréatas*, xal tréyyny eyovot tavrny obroe éredy ogi 
KouioOy vexpos Serxviact Toict Kouicact wapadelypata vexpay 
EvAwa TH ypady peptynpévar nal Thy pev crrovdauTdrny avréwv 
gaci eivat, Tod avn Sov trovedpat TO oivoya él ToLovT® mTp71)- 
qpare”® ovoudlew, tiv Se Sevréony Sevxviace trrodeecrépny re 
Tavrns al evrereotépny, Thy Se tplrny ebTeXecotdtTyy dpdcavtes 
S¢ mruv@dvovras trap atrov xara fvrwa Bovdoyral ode orev- 
acOnvas Tov vexpoy; ot pev 82 éxrrodayv, pic0@ duoroyjcavres, 
amadXdcocovray ot Se trrodecrropevoe ey oixnpact mde Ta o7rrov- 
SatéTata Tapuyevovet TpaTa pev oKoM@ obnpy~ bia Tov puto- 
Tipwyv e&dryovot Tov éyxépadov, Ta pev avrod obtw éEdyovtes 
ta 5é éyyéovres Gdppaxa™” pera Sé, Op Aifvorue™ o€éi 
mapacylcavtes wapd Thy NaTdpny, eE ov elroy THY Koidinv 


allowed to assume his name and form. 


218 dre(wopdva:...patots. The girdle 
prevented the tunic from falling lower 
than the waist, which, when loosened for 
the purpose of beating the breast, it 
would otherwise have done. 

218 xardara:z. The Sancroft MS has 
xararerdyara:, which seems to be a 

loss. 

316 én) roodre apfryyar:. See note 
on § 132. WiLkrnson says that He- 
rodotus is wrong in stating that there 
were three distinct modes of finishing the 
decoration of the mummies, there bei 
really an indefinite variety. Also that the 
imitation of the form attributed to Osiris 
was not confined to the first class of them 
(A. E. ii. p. 455, 2nd Series). I¢ 
would appear that every individual who 
was considered worthy of admission to 
the presence of Osiris after death was 


A parallel to this appears in the Dio. 
nysiac mysteries, the worthy participator 
in which was himself termed Bacchus: 
(Bdxxos exAOny doiebels. Eunirrpzs, 
Jragm. 2 of the Kpires). Hence the 
proverb: woAAol pty vapOnxopdpo: xaijpos 
8¢ re Bdexor. See note 158, above. 

7 dyydovres odppaxa, “by infusing 

drugs,” ¢.e. for the purpose of decom- 
posing the brain, which otherwise it 
would have been impossible to extract by 
the nostrils. 
Aly Al@iomuxg. Kenrick well 
remarks on the antiquity of the practice 
of embalming, as shown by the retention 
of this primitive instrument in the pro- 
cess. He points out a similar case in the 
sacrifice of a swine by the /fetialie at 
Rome, which was done with a flint. 
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macav éxxabypavres 52 avriy nai SinPjcavres olvpe howinto, 
avris SunBéovor Gupsjpacs rerpimphvoos Greta Triv vndvy 
omUpYNS axnpaTou TeTpiupévns, Kal Kaoins, Kal TOY GAX\wv Ouw- 
patov wry MBavwrod WANCaYTES, CUppdrrovet Grricw TaiTa 
dé rroimoarvtes, Taptyevoves Aitpp** Kpinpavres yépas éBSopu1}- 
xovra*® amdedvas Sé rovréwy avx terre rapeyevey. éredy Se 
mapthOmos ai éBSounxovra, Novoavres Tov vexpov Kareilaaover 
way avTov TO capa awddvos Bucalyns teXapaot” KaTrarerpun- 
pévotot, UTroypiovres TH KOppe TH 8) ayrl KOAANS TA TOS 
ypéwvraz Aiyirrrioe évOedrey Se tapadeEdpevol uw oi mpoc- 
nxovTes, TovebyTat EvAwov Titrov avOpwrroedéa’ trovnodpevor 8, 
éoepyviat Tov vexpoy Kat xataxAnloavres cttw Oncaupitovor [ev 
olnpate Onxaip, iotdvres dpOov mpds Totyoy' otTrw yey Tovs TA 
mwoduTedorata oxevatover vexpovs™.] Tods 5¢ 1rd péca Bovido- 


pévous tiv 5é modvredntny hevyovras, sxeuvdfovas ade 7*' 


219 Alrpy. So Gaisford reads, with 
several MSS. Others have virpy. The 
substance meant is no doubt the frona 
of commerce (hydro-carbonate of soda), 
which was obtained from the so-called 
Natron lakes to the south of Alexandria. 
The words Alrpw xpéwarres are to be 
taken together. The body was immersed 
in a bath of brine. 

& hudpas éB8ouhxorvra. Dioporus 
Sicutus (i. 72) sets down seventy-two 
days as the time occupied, not indeed in 
embalming, but in mourning for the de- 
ceased, a part of which only was taken 
up by the actual process. (Seo Genesis 
1. 3.) That the number seventy-two 
should be expressed roundly as seventy 
may be illustrated by the parallel case 
of the supposed seventy-two translators 
of the Old Testament into Greek being 
habitually called the seventy. 

b owdévos Buoclyns reAauoot. These 
words have occasioned a good deal of 
difficulty, as the writer appears to speak 
of something other than linen. Yet it is 
ascertained that the bandages of the 
mummies are of that substance. Cotton 
was indeed in after-times cultivated in 
Egypt, and the dresses of the priests 
made of it; but, when Herodotus speaks 
of cotton, he calls it efpuoy aed EdAov 
(iii. 47. 106), and in the latter passage he 
speaks of the tree as growing in India, 
and does not mention it in a way to 
induce the belief that he saw it either in 
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érreav 


Egypt or elsewhere. Perhaps it was in- 
troduced into Egypt from India after the 
conquests of Alexander. The substance 
of which he here speaks is (I believe) a 
linen made from an imported flax (bys- 
sus). The Elean byssus was, accord- 
ing to Pausanias (v. 5. 2), of a pale 
yellow colour (somewhat perhaps re- 
sembling raw silk). Pausanias notices 
that Elis is the only place in Hellas 
where this grows; and on this coast there 
was in very early times a town Samos, 
which undoubtedly was a settlement for 
commercial purposes, and probably made 
from the island of the same name. It 
existed apparently in the time of Stesi- 
chorus, and its name survived in the Za- 
puxdy we8loy to that of Pausanias (Pausa- 
N1A8, ].c., and Strapo, viii. 3, pp. 160, 1). 
It seems to me likely that the commodity 
began to be brought to Egypt in Psammi- 
tichus’ reign from Elis by Samians; and 
that previously it came from Syro-Phoe- 
nicia. See notes on § 154, below. Pausa- 
pias compares the colour of the ‘‘ Hebrew” 
byssus with that of the Elean. 

210 dy olhuat:....vexpods. These 
words are omitted from the manuscripts 
S, V, d. They can hardly have dropt 
out; but on the other hand there is no 
reason to suppose them an interpolation. 
I look upon this as anether evidence of a 
twofold recension. 

231 gods 82 ra ploa.... cxevd(oves 
68e. This is rather a loose expression at 
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Tovs KAvoTHpas™ mAjcwrTat Tol ard Kédpou adelpatos yiv0- 
pévou, ev av ErAncay Tob vexpov THY KoiAlnv, obre dvara- 
povtes avroy ore é£edovres THY vndvdv, rata Se riv Epnv™™ 
éonOnocavres’ cal émiraBovres TO KAvopa The OTrice odov*, 
Tapiyevovat Tas Wporerpévas hysépas TH Se Terdevrain éfreios ex 
THs Kothins Thy edpinv, Thy Eofjxav Tporepoy 9) bé Eyer TooavTyy 
Siva, doTte Gua éewurg THY vynddy Kal Ta oTayyva KaTa- 
ternxora eé&dyer tas Se odpxas TO Nitpoy Katana wal $1) 
Neitreras TOU vexpod To Sépua podvoy Kal Ta ooréa: érredy Sé 
Tatra Twowjowot, amr @y &doxav obrw Tov vexpoy oddey ert TpN- 
yparevOevres*™. “H 5é rpirn tapiyevols dors Hd, } rods yprpace 
dobevertépous oxevater' cuppain SinPjoavres Thy Koidiny, Taps- 
xevovor Tas éPdounrovra jpépas, nal érevra aw av Mwxav 
atrodépecOar. Tas Sé yuvaixas tay émipavéwy avdpov, éredv 
TekeuvTHTwWCL, oD TrapauTixa Soda. Tapryeverv, OVSe Eras dv Hoe 
everdées Kdpta Kal Noyou TEvVOS yuvaixes’ ANN Erredy TpLTALas 7) 
Terapraias yévovras, oftw tapadidodc1 Teict Taptyevovet. TodTO 
5é rrotéouat ofr Tovde eivexev, va py ode ot Taptyevral plorywyrat 
That yuvakt NAapPOjvas yap Twa act picryopevoy vexp@ Tpoc- 
hdrey yuvaicés Karetrras 5é roy oporeyvov. “Os & dv 4} abrav Ai- 
qurriov i Eeivwy dpoiws i1rd Kpoxodeldou aprrayOels 7 tr’ avrob 
Tov TwoTapnov palyntas teOynas, Kat iv dy moduw eEevery6y, rov- 


first sight, but it really admits of a most 
satisfactory explanation. There is, in 
fact, no accusative case after the verb; 
for, if robs BovAoudvous, &c., were to be 
taken with oxevd(ovc:, it would be im- 
plied that every person determined be- 
forehand for himeelf how he showld be 
embalmed. On the other hand, if the 
dative had been used, together with such 
a phrase as roy wpoghkovra vexpoy 
for the object of oxevd(ouc:, that case 
(which doubtless often happened) would 
be excluded. The existing expression in- 
cludes both cases, and ray vexpdy in the 
next sentence is equally applicable to the 
one and the other. 

223 robs KAvorijpas, “their injecting 
instruments.” The article is used as if 
the reader were familiar with the fact 
that such things'were employed, — a feature 
which indicates that the writer took down 
the exact words of a native authority, or 


of one who habitually saw the proceeding 
described. 

223 card Thy Epay, “in situ,” “in its 
natural position.” 

344 ériraBdvres 7d wAtoua Tis balow 
680u, ‘after keeping the injection from 
returning by the vent behind.” This 
was no doubt effected by means of a plug, 
and I should almost be inclined to adopt 
& proposed conjectare, éwiPaadyres 7d 
KAjiopa, if there were any authority for 
the use of the last word. Bat the text 
will undoubtedly give a good sense. 

225 obdty Eri wprrypatevddvres. This 
expression, if it is to be taken literally, im- 
plies that the corpse was not even swathed 
in linen, but left in the state in which the 
aboriginal races of the island of Madeira 
(of which a specimen exists at Cambridge, 
in Trinity College Library) were piled up 
m caves. 
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Tous waca avayrn éorl Tapixeirayrar atroy xai qmeptorelAavras drowned or 


~ destroyed 
Os KaAMoTA Odrpas ev ipfot Opener adda spaioas Ekeots abot by crocodiles 


GAXov ovdeva, ovTe Tav m pooner Tee obre Tov dlrwy GAG py Beriie ees 
0+ ipées avrot ot rod Neidou, are whéov re  avOpanrou vexpor, saga la 
xetparravoyres Oarrrovet. rane a 


“Edrrquinotos S€ vopalous hevyouos ypaoba, to Se ovyrray 
elrety, und GdXrwv pndapa pndapayv avOparrev vopaloos™. (of 9] 
pév vuv ro Aiyorrios obra roiro puddoaovoer sors 58 Képpes Chemmis, 
TOMS peyddAn voyod Tod OnBaixod’™™", éyys Néys aodos- éy pares oaal 
ravry TH Tors éorl Iepoéos tod Aavdys ipov Terpdryevor mépig of Perseus, 
de avrod hoimxes wepixacy ra 5é rpotuda Tov ipod ALOwd eos, 
xépra peydda: eri 88 airoics dvdpiavres bio éoraas rLOwos 
peyddor & Se te TepiBeBAnpéve TovTm wos Te eM, Kar 
@yahpa dy ait évéornxe tod Tlepoéos. otro of Xeppiras 
Aéyovot tow Ilepcéa woddane pev ava thy ynv dalvecGal 
odt, modNdu 5¢ gow tod ipod’ cavdddsdv"™™ te abrod wedopn- A A gigantic 
pévov edpicxerOa, div Td péyabos Sirnyu To éredy pav7, evOnveé- ton eller 
ew Gmagay Abyurrrov. Taira py réyover trovedor 88 rdde ‘En- + 
Anuina te Ilepoéi: ayava yupvindy rielcs Sid Taons ayovins 
exovra, Tape xovres deOra xrjvea nat yNalvas xal Séppara. eipo- 
pévou Sé pev?® & te ode protvorot Ewbe 6 Tepceds erripalvec bat, 
kal 6 tt Kxeywplbatas Aiyurtloy trav Grdwv ayava yupviKoy 


236 ‘EAAnM Kote oo. GvOpdrey voualoct. (= Ham), which in Coptic is said to de- 


This sentence is unintelligible as it stands. 
It ia not to be explained on the hypo- 
thesia that pedyove: xpacba: is equivalent 
to od xparra:, for in that case we should 
have ovde .. . ob8apned .. . obSanéy in the 
following clause of the sentence. And the 
manuscripts § and V leave out the words 
nc ape and untapd. I am disposed to 

@ deep corruption exists, arising 
saree from the combination of two 
different recensions. The words are as 
incoherent as those contained in 8 and V 
in some places where there is e great de- 
ficiency in them compared with the other 
MSS. See note 136 on i. 45. 

937 Xduuis woAts peydAn vayov rod 
@nAaixov. Besides the city in the The- 
beic nome, there was an island named 
Chemmis (of which Herodotus speaks 
below, § 156) in a lake nesr the city 
Buto, ‘and also a Kepplrns yopds (§ pee 
The root of the word is probably C. 


note the name of the country. Drto- 
pornus (i. 18) says that Xdéupw is the 
name of the city, and that its meaning is 
Havds wédus. If it be identical with the 
modern Akhmim, it is on the eastern 
branch of the Nile, in lat. 26° 40’. 

228 gayddAsoy. lt is a carious circum- 
stance that one of the colleges of der- 
wishes at Cairo shows the shoe of their 
founder, which is of immense size. (WIL- 
KINSON, Modern Egyptians, i. p. 287.) 
Probably here is an instance of an old 
Coptic superstition mahometanized. The 
footetep of Hercules, of similar dimen- 
sions, was shown in Scythia (see iv. 82), 
and a sculptured impression of a human 
foot, about sixteen inches long, found in 
front of the Sphinx, is in the British 
Museum. 

329 ¢lpoydyov 8¢ av. See above, 
note 84. 


meer 


228 HERODOTUS 


TWévres, ébacav “rév ITepcéa éx ris éwurdy wodsos yeyovevas: 
Tov yap Aavacy kal tov Avyxéa, éovras Xeupiras, dxrrd@oas es 
Thy ‘EXdAdba:” ara Sé rovTwv yevendroyéovtes, xaTtéBaswov és Tov 
ITepoéar “ amixopevoy &¢ avrév és Alyutrrov, kat airiny rhv nad 
"EdAnves Aéyoues, olcovra ex AiBins tiv Topyots xepadsy, 
épacay édOeiv xal rapa odéas xal dvayvevas ros ouyyevéas 
wavras éxpepabyxora S& pw amruxécOas és Albyvrrov 76 Tis 
Xéupws ovvoya, wervopévoy trapa rhs pntpos ayava Sé of 
YUMVEKOV, GUTOD KENEUCaVTOS, erreTedsety.”) 

Tatra péyv ravra™ ot xarirrepOe Tay édéwy oixéovtes Aiyvrruwt 
vouilovar of b€ 67 ev toiot Edeot Katouxnpévoe Tolct pey avroiat 
popoist ypéwvras Tolas Kal of ddXot Alyvrrriot, nat Ta GAAa Kar 
yuvaixh win Exarros abrav cuvoinées™', xatdmep"EdAnves. ardp 
TMpos euTehény THv oiTiwy Tdde ode Gra ekevpytas érredy wWAIjpys 
Their diet. ‘YEvyTat 6 Trorapos Kal Ta media TeAayion, pretas ev TH att 
The lotus, xplvea todd, ta Aby’rtit xadéoves AwTEv TadTa éredy Spé- 
wot, avaivovet pos Ao, Kal rrevta TO ex pécou Tod AwrToU TH 
pnxove ™* éov éuepes mrricavres, tovedyrat €& alto dptous drrovs 
aupl. éore bé xal 4 pila Tod AwTod TovToU edwdipm, Kad éyydvo- 


92 


Habits of 
the dwellers 
in the 
marshes, 
Their mo- 


nogamy. 


The lily. 


cer” érrueixéws, ov orpoyyinov, weyabos Kata ptjdov. 


330 radra uty xdyra. It is not easy to 
say to what these words exactly refer, but 
it seems plain that they do not to what 
has immediately preceded. I should be 
inclined to think that once they stood 
next to the word @dwrrove1, which closes 
the ninetieth section. Of xaréwep0e ray 
éAdwy as opposed to of éy roto: €Aeo% are 
not the inhabitants of Upper Egypt ex- 
clusively, but include the dwellers in the 
Delta, with the exception of those who 
lived about the region of the Sebennytic 
mouth, and the two false channels de- 
rived from that branch (see note 61, 
above), and, perhaps, also of those who 
inhabited the islands in the lake of Buto, 
if WiLxrnson is right in assigning Elbo 
(the refuge of Amyrtseus and the blind 
Anysis) to that locality. See note on 
§ 140. 

231 al rd BAG Kal yuvanl pif Exaoros 
abréyv cvvoixée:. This has been supposed 
equivalent to the English “in all other 
respects, except that each man cohabits 
with only one wife.”” But no sloventiness 
of style will warrant the supposition that 


éore Se 


a specially copulative conjunction is used 
in a specially disjunctive eense. The 
difficulty arises mainly from the circum- 
stance of Dioporvus affirming that poly- 
gamy, except for the priests, was cus- 
tomary in Egypt (i. 80), and the conse- 
quent theory that Herodotus here wishes 
to note the difference in this respect 
among the marshmen. But it does not 
seem at all certain that Herodotus took the 
same view as Diodorus of this very point. 
If his notion of Egyptians was derived 
mainly from naturalized Ionians and Ca- 
rians, the case might well be quite other- 
wise. If the two authorities are to be 
reconciled with one another, the least 
violent method would be to erase the 
word Alyérrio: after &AAos, considering 
it to be a gloss of the latter word misun- 
derstood. 

232 +5 pheom. The article is used 
from the notoriety of the ufxwy or poppy- 
head. See notes 206 and 222, above. 

333 dyyAtooe, “ gives a sweet taste.” 
The word is explained in Hesycuivus by 
the phrase éyyAund(es, 
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wal Gra xpivea poboicr eudepéa, dv TH Toray yiwopeva Kai 

Taira, €& dy 6 xapros év GAA Kdduec™ rrapapvopévn ex THs pikys 
ryiverat, enply opnkay idény duovdrarov™* ey tovr@ tpwxtda scov 

Te Tupny édalns eyyivetas cuyvd tpdryeras 5é vad aradda radra 

wal aia. thv Se BuBrov rip érérewov ywopévny, éredv dvacid- The byblus. 
owor x Tdv édMov, TA pev dvw avTis arrorduvovres és dANO Tt 
tpdtrovat™*, +6 5é Kata Nedeyupevov Soo Te em) ariyxyuy Tparyouce, 

xal modéovor of $¢ dy nal xdpra Bovdwvras ypnorh Th BUPA» 
xpacba, év KuBdvy Siadhavéi rvi-avtes ofrw tparyover™". of 8é 

tives auto Coot amd Tay ixOvwv potvav™* rods éredy AGBwoe Dried fish. 
cat éfédwot TH Kodlny, atialvovot mpos Mov Kal eretra atous 

éovras otréovrai. 

Oi 58 iyOves of ayedaion ev pv Toiot Torapoict ov para 93 
yivovrat***s rpepopevor Se ev tHot Aluvyot, rorddSe woubou éredy Ee ealy 
opeas oly olotpos xuloxecBas, dyednSdv exmradover és rip sregsrious 
Oddaccay iyyéovras Se of Epoeves drroppaivovres Tov Oopoir ai Se ie 
éropevar dvaxdrrrovet™, cal é& abrod xutoxovrasy éredy 5é mh1}- ey ag 


334 gy BAAy xddves. The plant de- the eye (see iv. 73). But from such a 


scribed by Herodotus is doubtless the 
Nelumbium speciosum, a kind of water- 
lily growing in all the ditches and rivers 
of the warmer parts of Asia, as well as in 
the Nile. The peculiarity of it is that 
the male flowers float on the surface of 
the water, while the female organs take 
the form of seeds buried in the cavities of 
a large fleshy receptacle, something like a 
pomegranate cut in half, which grows 
from a separate stem below the surface. 
This, when impregnated with the pollen 
from the stamens, ultimately assumes the 
appearance of a hard bed filled with 
holes, each of which contains a nut. The 
plant is figured in the Penny Cyclopedia, 
vol. xvi. p. 141. 

335 Suoérarov. The change of gender 
here is observable: “a thing very like a 
wasp’s comb.” It is not the xapwds, but 
the fleshy receptacle described in the last 
note, which presents this appearance. 

336 és KAA Ti Tpdwover. See § 96. 

337 of 32 dy... . rpdéryoucs, “ but those 
who wish to have the byblus in thorough 
perfection stop till they have baked it in 
& piping-hot oven, and then eat it.”” The 
word S:adayhs, perhaps, was originally 
applied in this sense to stones, which 
with increase of heat appeared bright to 


case the transition is easy to other bodies 
where no such test of heat is applicable. 
This seems a more natural explanation 
than to suppose that éy cAiSdyy diapardl 
means “in a pipkin made red-hot.” For 
the force which the word ofrw exerts, see 
note 22 on i. 5. 

336 dad rey ly Oba potvey. Ini. 200, 
three tribes are mentioned among the 
Babylonians who live entirely on fish. 
Probably, like these Egyptians, they were 
the inhabitants of marshes, those on the 
lower part of the Tigris. 

339 S has of 3¢ ly Odes &yeAaia .. .ov udra 
ylvoyrat, tpepdpuevor St, x.7.A., @ reading 
which cannot have been derived from that 
of the other MSS (which Gaisford fol- 
lows) by accident, the sense being en- 
tirely different. Neither does it seem 
likely to have been altered by accident 
into that other. See note 220, above. 
The expression éy tote: rorapoie: is inap- 
propriate to Egypt, where there is only a 
single rorayds, t.e. the Nile. 

240 shy. Gaisford includes this word 
between brackets as probably corrupt. 
It is not found in 8, a, or F, but exists in 
the great majority of MSS, and there 
seems no obvious objection to it. 

311 dyaxdwrovot. ARISTOTLE (De ge- 


the river 

to their 
haunts in 
the marshes. 
Strange 
mode of 
generation. 


94 


Oil in use 
drawn from 


230 HERODOTUS 


pees yévovras ev TH Oadrdacy, avamdAwovet Orlow és Oca Ta 
éwuTayv ExaoTot. ‘yéovTat péyTos ye ovKéTL Of avTol, GNAd ToY 
Onréeav ylveras  syryeovln syevpevas S€ awyedmdov, Trovedot olov 
srep érroievy of Epceves: TOY yap @aY aTroppaivovat Kat’ OdyoUS 
Tav xeyypov’”, ot dé gpveves xatatrivovot éropevor ciat Sé of 
xéyypot otros iyOves ex 52 ray wepvywopeev cal ui) Katatrivo- 
prov xeyypwv of rpedopevos ivOves ylvovrar. of S dy avrav 
adaot exrrdcwovres és Oadaccay, paivoyrar TeTpyypévos Ta érapt- 
aTepa Tév neparéwe of S dy oricw avardworres, Ta éridefia 
retpiparas: mdoyovot Sé radra 81a robe eyopevot TIS Yas er 
apiorepa Karatr\wovet €s Padaccay Kal avardworTes OTicw, THS 
auris avréyovrat éyypimropevor Kai yravovres ws padiota, iva 57 
Hn) apdprovey THs Gdo0 Sia Tov pooy. émedy $e mAnbvecOar* 
apynrat 6 NetNos, Ta Te Kotha Tis yhs Kal TA TéApara TA Tapa 
TOV TeTapoy Tpwra apyeras Tithacbat, Sunféovros Tod vVdaTos éx 
Tou Trorapoo ™* nal avrixa Te Wréa ylverat Tabra Kai Trapayphpya 
iyOvwv cuiucpoy mimdatas Travta. KoOey Se oixds avrovs ylverGas, 
éyo pot Soxéw xatavodew todro: Tod mporépou éreos éerredy airo- 
din 6 Netros, ot ixOves evrexovres™ wa és tiv ity aya TO 
doyary t6att aradddocovrat érredy Se arepteOovros tod ypdvou 
wads éeTrénOy Td ddwp, éx TaY WHY TOUT@Y TrapavTixa ylvoyTas ot 
ixOves. Kal rept pév tovs ixOds otra Exel. 

"Anrelpare 5€ xpéwvrar Aiyurrrlow oi rept ta fdea oixéovres 
amd TOV oiAM«uT play Tov KapTrov, TO Kadetos pev Abyorrios 


neratione animalium, ili. p. 756) terms 
this story, Toy «ihOn Adyor, related by 


‘Hpddoros 6 pvO0Adyos. 
342 ray wo vos Kar’ 
dAfyous ray x uch difficulty 


has been occasioned by this expression, 
and I am not satisfied with any explane- 
tion which has been given, or any emen- 
dation which has been proposed. If the 
passage be not corrupt, rd dd must be 
taken to mean “the roe’ in the aggre- 
gate, and of xéyxpo: the individual eggs of 
which it is composed; and the passage 
must be translated ‘they keep spawning 
their roe by a few eggs at atime.” But 
édy in the singular is so habitual an ex- 
pression that it is difficult to conceive 
that Herodotus would have thus used the 
plural to denote a composite unit; and 


I should be rather inclined to believe the 
text made up of two separate readings, 
each of them independent of the other : 


1. ray ydp way daop- 


palyouci, of 8 Upoeves, 
2. d&woppalyouc: war’ BAl-(  «.7.A. 
yous T&y xéyxpwy, 


43 grnddecOu. 8 and V have ragéd- 
eo@az. 


344 SinOdowros rot B8aros dx Tov wo- 
Ttayov, ‘the water percolating through 
[the ground} from the river,” not over- 
flowing the banks in the first instance, 
but filtering through the soil on which 
the alluvium rests. See nate on § 125, 
below. 

445 dyrexdyres. 8 and V have of re- 
névres. 
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nice” trovedot 5¢ Ge Tapa Ta yelrea TaY Te TrOTaLwY Kal TOY the seeds 


a of the 
ALLVewY CTreipovet TA TEALKUT pia TabTa, TA ey "EdAnoL* adro- kiki, a wild 
water-plant 


para aypia puerta taira év tH Aiyorrp orretpoyeva, KapTrov improved 
déper troddov pev Svowdea ** Sé rovrov éredy ovAréEwvTas, of by cult: 


Ol vation. 
pev Korpavres arrerovar™* of 5é xa dovéavres amréypovat, xal 7d 
Grroppéov an’ adrob cuyxoplfovras, gore Se rriov al ovdey Focov 
tov éhalov TH ALYY TpoonVes, Odi Se Bapéay srapéyerat. 
II pos 5¢ rods xaveorras apOovous dovras rdde ogi eote peunyavn- 95 
péva: rovs pev Ta dvw tov édéewv oixéoyras of mipyor dpedéovar, Protection 
és ods dvaBalvovres xowpéovras of yap Koverres bd Tay avémooy Aitoes, 
ovx oloi re eit ipod métecOav totas Sé rept ra Edea oixéovar Mined. 
Tade avtt Tay Tipyev dAXxa peunyayntae was avhip abray audl- 
Brnerpov éeryta,, re Ths pev tpdons ixGis dypever™*, tiv Se 
vuxta rade avT@ xparar év TH dvatravetat xolry wept TavTny 
tornat TO GpiBrAnoTpoy, xal Erevta evdvs vr’ ait@ Kabevdevr of 
Se noverres, Hv pev dv iparip evenEdpevos ebdy 7) owdom, Sid 
Tovrey Saxvovcs Sid 5é Tod Sucruou ovdé wespartas apyny **' 

Ta Sé 8) wroid oft, toict popryyéovat, Eats. €x THs axavOns 96 
«383 Description 


TOLEUPLEVA? TIS 7) popd?) pév éoTt OpoLor arn TP Kupny aig AwT@ > of the river- 


craft. 


246 wixs, The Hellenic name of this 
plant was, according to Huzsycuuivs, 
xpérov, it being in fact that from the 
seeds of which the modern ‘' Croton oil” is 
derived. It is the same which, in the 
English version of Jonag iv. 6, is called 
‘“‘a gourd,” the old ante-hieronymian 
Latin versions having rendered the xoAo- 
xtvOns of the LXX by “cucurbita.” A 
very curious dispute, not unaccompanied 
with bitterness, took place between 8. 
Jerome and 8. A ine on occasion of 
the former having adopted the word ‘“‘ he- 
dera” in his new translation from the 
Hebrew as a more analogous plant to 
the Aiki. A tumult was ococasioned in 
one of the African churches by the 
change, and to allay it a compromise had 
to be made. See Aucuarting, Ep. xxv. 

247 “EAAno!. 8 has éAeo., which is, 
perhaps, ‘the true reading. 

48 Sycw@tea. On this account the Aiki 
ointment was used chiefly by the lower 
classes, and the olive oil fetched a high 


ce. 
9 dererobo:, ‘squeeze out the juice.” 
ARISTOPHANES makes Cleon use this 


word in threatening the Sausage-seller 
that he will ‘drain him dry as hay” with 
property-taxes : 

Sécets duol narry Slicny 


lrotpevos tats elopopats. 
(Equtt. 923.) 


350 rg ris pay jucpns ixGis dypede:. 
Possibly the same word in Egyptian 
might be used for a mosquito-net (xwvre- 
weiov) and a fishing-net (S{ervoy), and 
thas occasion furnished for this story; 
and afterwards, to solve the difficulty of 
supposing that a mosquito could not pass 
the meshes of the latter, a further fiction 
invented (obdt wepSvra: dpxhy). Bat two 
points appear from the story; one, that 
the author is not speaking here from bis 
personal knowledge; the other, that the 
manufactures of thread must have reached 
a great perfection in Egypt to allow of 
the fine gauze which is requisite for a 
mosquito curtain. 

35! doydhy. See note 42 on i. 9. 

352 Suourdrn Te Kupnvaly Awe, 
‘“‘ the Cyrenman lotus,” i. e. that which is 
called “the lotus” at Cyrene. The epi- 


232 


HERODOTUS 


TO bé Sdxpvoy Komp dori? ex ravrns av THs axavOns Kordwevot 
Evra Scov re Suriyea mrsvOndov cuvribeior, vavirnyedpevos Tpo- 
mov Tovvoe™** crept youdous Truxvovs Kai paxpovs Trepteipovat Ta 
dumpyea EvNa’ erredy 5¢ T@ Tpdr@ TovT@ vavTnyjcevTa, Cvyd 
émimoAns Telvover avrav vouedor Se ovdéy ypéwvras EcwOev 5e 
Tas appovias** éy ay éemrdxrwcay TH BUBAw andarduov Se & 


qovebyTas, Kal Touro Sia Tis TpOTTWS 


5 SsaByveras*™® iorp Se 


anavlivy ypéwvrat, iatloucs 88 BuBdivowst. Tatra ta wroia ava 
pev Toy trorapoy ov Sivayrat wréew fv pr) Naprpos Avenos erréyn, 


thet is used distinctively, because the 
author has just before been speaking of 
the Egyptian lotue (§ 92) without any 
distinctive epithet. e two plants were 
of totally different kinds, the Egyptian 
lotus being a bulbous water-plant, the 
Cyrenean a kind of thorn (Zizyphus 
napeca). The tree is called in Arabic 
sidr, and its fruit nabk, whence the bo- 
tanical ‘‘ napeca.’’ This latter is said to 
be a kind of berry about the size of a 
wild plum, containing a nut of a sweetish 
taste like that of a date. In Barbary it is 
sold in the markets, and a liquor ana- 
logous to date wine made from it. Cattle, 
too, are fed with it. There can be no 
doubt that this is the food of the Loto- 
phagi (iv. 177), and probably the foun- 
dation for the story in the Odyssey 
(ix. 94). 

353 yaumrpyetueva: Tpéroy rodvde. The 
great distinction between the ordinary 
ship-building and that of the Egyptian 
river-craft seems to have arisen from the 
circumstance that the latter were fiat- 
bottomed, with vertical sides, and the 
former built with a framework, of which 
the several pieces were curved ribs 
(voudes), set in a keel. The first step 
in making the Nile boats apparently was 
to set up a number of long vertical stakes 
near to each other, thus tracing out the 
outline of the sides of the barge. These 
are the yéudo: of the text. Round them 
were carried strings of acacia plank, one 
course above the other (xA:w6nddv), thus 
producing a kind of thin bulwark. When 
this had been carried up a_ sufficient 
height, cross-beams ((uya) were laid on 
to preserve it in shape; and, this being 
completed for the whole length, the re- 
sult was a rude flat-bottomed lighter lying 
bottom upwards. It does not appear to 


me necessary to suppose that the passing 


the courses of acacia plank inside and out 
of the stakes is involved in the word sep:- 
elpovos. It may be observed that, in navi- 
gation like that of the Nile, no inconveni- 
ence would follow from the want of a keel, 
and no convexity of the sides would be re- 
quired to resist a sea, while for a given draft 
of water a larger freight could be carried 
in such a build than in an ordinary vessel. 

234 ras dpuovlas, “the seams.” Lat. 
commissuras. These were caulked from 
the inside with tow made of the byblus 

lant,—an operation which must have 
bests effected after the barge was turned 
by the help of levers from the position 
in which it had been built. 

355 3.4 rijs rpémos, “through the cut- 
water.” The Lexicon GupIANUM in- 
terprets this word rpéms by 7d xaré- 
tarov pépos Tis wnds wep) 9 oxl(eras Td 
xtpa. Where the vessel was built with a 
keel, the rpéwis would be continued all 
along it, and hence the word might be 
applicable to the whole extent. But the 
word Spéoxov seems (see PoLtux, i. 85) 
to be the specially appropriate term for 
the keel, properly so called, ¢.e. the back- 
bone (as it were) in which the ribs of the 
vessel are set. The point which He- 
rodotus puts prominently forward in his 
description is, not that the rudder is 
carried through the kee, but that, instead 
of being lashed by the side of the cut- 
water, it pierces it. Vessels such as the 
Bdpis would have stem and stern alike, and 
would, when floating down the stream, be 
steered forward, the stone towing aft. 
See note 259. : 

356 3iqBivera. This is the reading of 
the majority of the MSS. But S and V 
have S:adbvera:. The form dafuveorras 
is found, however, in all the copies in iv. 
71: 8 rijs dporepis xepds dlorods Bia- 
Buyéorrai. 
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ylveras @ mdoos: [2ote 58 ode obros""', GAA trapa Td OED TOD cratis to 


7 Oipn Kareppanpdyn plret xadduoyr, 
‘‘a door-shaped board lashed to a crate 
of reeds.” I conceive the machine to 
have acted on the principle of a ship’s 
log, and when in operation to have pre- 
sented the same appearance that the log 
would if thrown out from a vessel at 
anchor in a stream. It was probably a 
considerable surface of wattled work, 
strengthened by the parallelogram of ta- 
marisk wood in the middle. From the 
centre of the whole a rope would proceed, 
made fast to the cut-water of the barge, 
and probably under water. When the 
barge dropped down with the stream, 
this machine would assume a vertical 
position in the water, and would be 
acted upon over its whole surface by the 
stream at a velocity equal to the dif- 
ference between the velocity of the Nile 
current and that of the artificially re- 
tarded barge. This in some cases would 
be very considerable, and would be most 
so where an additional force would be most 
requisite. See note 259. 

158 rerpyudvos. 8 and F have rerpip- 
Mévos, which would mean (if genuine) a 
rubbed stone or boulder, a kind very 
likely to beemployed. But rerpnuévos is 
more likely to be the true reading. 

259 nxar:Odver roy widov. If the barge 
had floated freely in the stream, she 
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would of course not have answered the 
helm. But the friction of the stone towing 
astern on the bottom of the river would 
cause her velocity to be slightly less than 
that of the stream, and thereby allow her 
to be steered. In this way, therefore, the 
weight may be said “to guide the course,” 
although it did not really do so, but 
merely supplied the necessary conditions 
for enabling the helm to do it. Captain 
Basil Hall, in descending the river Guaya- 
quil in South America by the force of the 
stream, found the same method employed 
for the same object. Occasionally this 
stone might lodge in the weeds, and the 
force of the stream upon the barge 
scarcely be sufficient to overcome the 
obstacle, and it seems to be for this case 
that the pilot-crate was intended. If it 
were floating in front of the barge, any 
sudden check received by the latter would 
be partially counteracted by the mo- 
mentum of the stream upon the flat sur- 
face of the machine. 

260 cio: dy re Alyaly xdyry rico. 
A very likely object of comparison to 
occur to a Samian trader. 

361 [fort 3t ode obros .. . wapa Keprd- 
copov réAiv.] I haveinclosed these words 
in brackets, because they appear to me to 

from some one—perhaps an an- 
cient editor—who wished to correct the 
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b ae 
of the pyra- 
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KaTa Ta HKovoy * 


tov Miva tov mpa@rov Baciiedcavra Aiyirrou, of ipées EXeyov 
Touro pev™ arroyepupacas*” xa rnv Méudur—rov yap trorapov 


writer’s statement. To take for: 82 ovx 
(or 008") o¥ros to mean “this is not the 
usual course,” which Schweighaiiser un- 
scrupulously does, appears to me quite 
unwarranted. 

*63 wapa Kepxdowpoy réAuv. See above, 

§ 15. 17. 

363 ds 3t Nataxpariy. Just below a town 
called e’ Rameneeh, the bed of an old canal 
is visible, which formerly ran into the Nile 
there; and this is supposed by some to be 
the proper emplacement of Naucratis, and 
the canal taken to be the representative of 
the Canobic branch of the Nile. (WiLkiN- 
SON, Modern Egyptians, p. 181.) But in 
Wilkinson’s map e’ Rameneeh is placed on 
the western bank, whereas it is clear from 
Straso (quoted in note on ii. 163) that 
Naucratis was on the eastern. The site of 
e’ Rameneeh corresponds far better with 
the Momemphis of Strabo. (See note on 
ii. 163.) Wilkinson does not give its dis- 
tance from Affeh, but from the map one 
may judge it is only four or five miles 
higher up the Nile. At/eh is from Rosetta 
by the river 223 miles, and from Cairo 
123. From Affeh to Alexandria by the 
canals is about 49 miles. 

364 Hteis war’ “AvOuvAAdy re xdAwy, kal 
thy "ApxdyBpov xadreupévny, “ you will 
come off the city Anthylla and what is 
called Archandrus’s town.” (See note 
195, above.) It will appear in the Excur- 
sus on § 149, that at the time Herodotus, 
or his authority, visited the Labyrinth, 


the water of the Nile was in all pro- 
bability out. This state of things syn- 
chronized with the prevalence of the Ete- 
sian winds, which allowed of a southward 
course under sail. See note 59, above. 
Srraso, on the other hand, seems to have 
visited Egypt when the waters were con- 
fined to their bed. Hence Anthylla is 
less likely to be his Gynecopolis, as has 
been thought. 

305 Ovis re duh. These words must be 
taken as considerably qualified by tbe 
word ‘yy@uy which follows them. It is 
impossible to suppose that the author saw 
any one covering himself when asleep with 
a fishing-net (§ 94) to keep out the mos- 
quitoes, or live winged snakes (§ 76), or a 
river-horse with cloven hooves (§ 71), or 
a crocodile with tusks (§ 68). It is 
difficult to conceive that he was at Ele- 
phantine (see note 84, above), or saw 
swine employed in threshing (see note 52, 
above), or even was at Thebes iése(/ (seo 
note 10, above). 

266 Aiyuwrlous Epxouar Adyous épdwy. 
What follows until § 147, must be re- 
garded as pure Egyptian legends, in the 
shape retailed by the éi4ynra: (especially 
at Memphis) to those who visited the 
temples. 


267 yard Ta Fxovoy. See note on iv. 
76, xard rd Spa. 
368 rotro pdy. See note 276, below. 


269 dwoyepupséoas. This word properly 
means to “dyke off,” i.e. by means 
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a dam to recover land which would be 
otherwise overflowed, like the polders of 
Holland. But, as the phrase éxoyepupaaa: 
Thy Méuow is rather vague, the writer 
interposes a description of the operation 
which was effected. 

3/0 xpds A:Bdns, “on the Libyan side 
(of its present course].”” roy xpds perap- 
Bplns é-yxeva is “the reach southward [of 
Memphis “ 

371 +d pev dpyaioy péeOpov &woknpdya:. 
RENNELL (Geography of Herodotus, p. 
ne that the operation here de- 
scribed consisted in assisting the natural 
tendency of the river to change its bed by 
filling up the existing one. Hesupposes that 
this process had gone on so long while the 
stream ran under the ridge which extends 
on the western bank of the river in a 
parallel direction to it, that a considerable 
portion of the water must have deviated 
into another channel, and that by the dam 
Herodotus mentions this secondary chan- 
nel was made the primary one. If the 
operation really was such as this, the old 
bed of the river might be converted into a 
canal for the purpose of receiving the 
overflow of the Nile at the time of inun- 
dation, and husbanding it for use in the 
dry season ; and it is not improbable that 
this was a use it was put to by the aid of 
sluices, and that it formed a portion of a 
canal-system communicating with the lake 
Meoeris. See note on § 149. 

272 roy xoraudy dyerevoa, “ conveyed 
the river through a made channel.” 

373 ry udoov trav ovpdwy béew, ‘ 80 a8 
to flow midway between the mountains,” 
i.e. the Libyan and the Arabian. See 
above, § 8. 

374 § dyna obros Tov NelAou bs dxep- 
yuévos péesx. This phrase is a very re- 


markable one. If the words ts drepyyévos 
pée: be applied to the single substantive 
NelAov, they are a mere platitude, “a 
river which flows in a made channel.” If 
they be applied to the composite substan- 
tive dyxmwy tov NelAov, it seems unusual 
that the word ayxey, which is appropriate 
to the windings of a land-valley, should 
have the term jée: coupled with it. Never- 
theless I believe this to be the true way 
of pointing and constructing the passage. 
The rivers of European Hellas, with 
very few exceptions, were mere brooks, 
no where presenting that appearance of 
one long ‘‘reach” after another which 
is so striking in a large navigable river. 
When, therefore, this phenomenon first 
came under notice in the Nile, a new 
term had to be invented; and analogy 
could certainly suggest nothing more ap- 
propriate than &yxwy. I would therefore 
translate this passage: ‘‘ This reach of the 
Nile which runs in a made channel.” 
Memphis being situated in the narrow 
part of the Nile valley, a spectator from 
thence would see two distinct lines of 
river, according as he looked upwards or 
downwards, their continuity being broken 
to the eye by the city and its traffic, even 
if there was no obvious change of direc- 
tion. Nothing would under such circum- 
stances be more natural than to call the 
one ‘ the southern reach”’ (6 xpds peoap- 
Bplns &yxmy) and the other ‘‘ the northern 
one.” 

375 +d dwepyudvoy, ‘the space gained 
by damming.” 

276 +otro uév. These words, which had 
been used before the parenthetical account 
of the cab of the Nile channel, 
again repeated upon the recurrence to the 
primary matter of the story. The length 
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of the parenthetical narrative is the cause 
of this; and on the same principle are 
repeated T¢ xpéry yevondvy Barwrdi. 

377 é« BéBAov. This papyrus document 
was probably a kind of genealogical table, 
connecting in one system all the various 
historical or legendary data at the com- 
mand of the priests of the Hephesteum. 
It may have been analogous to the West 
Saxon pedigree preserved at Cambridge 
on a roll in the library of Trinity College, 
which from Adam to Japheth 
according to the Scriptural account, but 
connects this point with the reyal family 
of England (Henry VII. being the last 
link in the chain) by a farrago of traditions 

y classical, partly Scandinavian, partly 
itish, and partly Anglo-Saron. To at- 
tach value to such a production of a kind 
to allow it to enter into a chronological 
system, is indirectly to destroy all confi- 
dence in genuine history. 

278 ula 82 yuvh emixapln. That the 
patriotism of the Egyptians should not 
allow them to consider Nitocris a foreigner 
is not to be wondered at. They laid claim 
to Cambyses in the face (according to 
Herodotus) of facts of which they could 
not possibly be ignorant. See iii. 2. The 
name Nitocris is only the hellenized form 
of Neit-okr, a name which, according to 
Champollion and others, appears on the 


monuments, and is equivalent to ’Aé4ryy 
Nixn, an interpretation which was actually 
given to the word by The 
identity of the Egyptian Nyf@ with the 
Hellenic "A@fyn had been remarked by 
Pxato (Timenus, p. 21). And the ety- 
mological connexion of Neiéhk with Anai- 
tie is the pani ona of oe bes 
Atergatis, C with Acyphas, ordxus 
with praaanee Aard(w with dAard(w, relyw 
with aréyns; or of ygcca with the Latin 
anas, worl with aput, tpaxts and trux 
with atroz, bdxos with dpdyyn and aranea, 
Adxwvn and Adxayoy with alga, and pro- 
bably xeAawds with aguila and aguilo. 
The interchange of the elementary struc- 
ture an-th with ath-2 may be illustrated 
by the pairs dx:3vds and xlvyados, d6veios 
and yo@eios, Enpds and oxippds, and the 
English ask and its archaic but now vulgar 
form aze. It may be observed that the 
Egyptian name remained at Thebes of 
Bueotia in the Nytra: rdAc (AiscHyY us, 
Theb. 460). 

279 xawouw TE Adyp, “ pretended to 
hansel it.’””’ The more usual term would 
be xasifew or éyxaul(ew. CALLIMa- 
caus says of Periliue, the inventor of 
Phalaris’s brazen bull, whom the tyrant 
shut up in it as the first victim, spa@ros 
éxe) roy Tavpoy dxaluce (fr. 119). 

260 H3ec. 8 has Hide. 
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231 @reiva: Toy worapdy 8° abAGvos. 
See note 621 on i. 184. 

283 car’ ovdty elva: Aauxpérnros, “ [I 
gather that] they were of no considera- 
tion in the matter of distinction.” The 

n «ar ov8ty is analogous to 
xara toy NeiAow (§ 10), xara cunxdny 
(iv. 23), and the common expressions 
car’ EyOpewov, xat’ tydpa. The infini- 
tive is to be taken after abrods, gathered 
inferentially from the p clause. 
If Herodotas had written wdyras (which 
would seem most natural), he would have 
implied that the Egyptians actually told 
him that these sovereigns were mere 
nobodies, which, probably, was not the 
case. Translate, ‘“‘ But of the other 
kings, as they did not mention any works 
to show, it would appear they were,” &c. 
See note 192 on i. 59. 

283 roprov 84 dwoddtacOa: pynpudoura. 
See note 52 on i. 13. 

384 Sorepoy Syrdew. Seo below, 
§ 149. 

285 wrolow paxpotos dpunOdvra ex Tov 
"ApaBlov xéArov. 
circumstance, combined with the belief 
of it having been Sesostris to whom the 
internal water communication of Egypt 7, 
was due (see § 108), that gave birth to 
the tradition (which SrrasBo mentions as 
if resting on as high authority as any 
other), that he was the commencer of the 
canal which was intended to connect the 


Perhaps it was this o 


Nile with the Red Sea (xvii. c. i. p. 443). 
It is the assertion of the author of the 
Aristotelian Meteorologica (i. p. 352) who 
does not mention any one repeating the 
attempt between him and Darius. It 
seems probable aleo that the dAmro) érf- 
8yAo, of which Herodotus speaks below 
(§ 159) were the nucleus of traditions 
orally transmitted, and varying in the 
mawes of the personages to whom they 
were attributed. See notes on §§ 158 
and 159. 

356 robs wapd Thy "Epviphy OdAaccay 
xerounyévous. SrRapo Me a 
where he professes to be following Era- 
tosthenes) gives an account of the tra- 
ditions relative to Sesostris’s wide con- 
quests, which plainly shows the origin of 
them. Just on the Asiatic side of the 
strait which forms the mouth of the 
Arabian gulf, there was said to be a 
stele of Sesostris recording in hiero- 
glyphics the fact of his passage over: 
— yap Thy Al@torlda Kal thy 

AcduTuchy xp&ros maracTpeyduevos 
os, elra SiaBas els Thy Apaflay, xay- 
ved0cy Thy ’Aclay dredOay Thy churacar 
81d nad roAAaxoU Recdorpios xdpaxes 

pocwyopetorra, xal agi Spt para dor 

Ries ia Gear lepay (xvi. p. 386). 
In the same way, the expedition of Jason 
to Colchis was said to have been extended 
through Albania and Iberia (i. e. the 
modern Georgia), and even as far as Ar- 


out of the 
Arabian 
gulf, and 
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overran the 
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Passing 
over into 
Europe he 
subdued the 
Scythians 
and Thra- 
cians, which 
constitute 
the limit 

of his ex- 
pedition. 
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menia and Media, from the circumstance 
of a number of temples existing in which 
a cognate ritual prevailed: &s paprupe: rd 
Te "lagévia Kal KAAa broprhatra wAclo 
(xi. p. 417; compare p. 463). In the 
time of Alexander this hypothesis became 
converted into history by the fiction of 
one Armenus from Armentum, a Thes- 
salian town situated between Phere and 
Larissa, who was said to have accom- 
panied Jason as an ally in his expe- 
dition. See notes 621 and 628 on Book I. 

28? dvicrn. The MSS vary between 
this and dvlorn, but in vi. 43 they are as 
unanimous for xatlora. In § 106, below, 
they vary between fora and torn, with a 
preponderance for the former. 

288 Suydus:. See note 132 on i. 41. 

289 S5Aa BovAduevos watery as efnoay 
dvdvxies. In the time of Dioporus a 
feature was supplied to the story of Se- 
sostris, which, as Herodotus does not 
mention it, we may suppose did not exist 
in his days, viz. that the monuments on 
which the conquest of drave nations was 
recorded were distinguished by the analo- 
gous symbol of virility. His conquests, 
too, were extended beyond the main, even 
tothe including someof the Cyclades (i. 55), 
doubtless from the symbolism appropriate 


to the orgiastic worship of Dionysus 
which would be found at Naxos and else- 
where. Subsequently to the rise of the 
Greek dynasty at Alexandria, the habit of 
considering the mythical narratives of the 
early times as a merely poetical garb 
thrown around historical facts grew ra- 
pidly, and the identification of Dionysus 
and Sesostris as great conquerors would 
be a generally received explanation of 
their several stories. There can be no 
question that the figure spoken of in the 
text had nothing to do either with Se- 
sostris the Egyptian historical king, or 
with the idea of effeminacy. It was a 
symbol belonging to the system of re- 
ligion of which the Thesmophoria was a 
festival. See Heracuipes the Syra- 
cusan, ap. Atheneum, xiv. p. 647, and 
AvcusTINnE, De Civ. D. vi. 9. 

390 ob xpocérata. This is the reading 
of the majority of MSS. Gaisford, on 
the authority of P and F, omits ob. But 
a very good sense may be given if that 
particle be retained. Translate, ‘‘ But I 
conceive the Egyptian army to ‘have 
reached [only] these, and not the ex- 
tremest parts of the earth.” 

29 al orjAa. See note 286, above. 


ri 
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éyw To evOedrev a arpentws eimreiy, elre avTos 6 5 Bawineds Zécwor pis On his re- 
turn he 

drrobacdpavos THS é€wWUTOD oTpATIAS poptov Soov $7) avrod Kat- left « part 
of his army 


éhurre Tis ywpns oixiropas, elre Tav Tivés oOTpaTiwTéwy TH TAAVY on the 
avrov ayGecbévres, rept Pacw trorapoy Karéuewwav. zoe 


Paivovrar pev yap eovres of Korot Aiyirrrio vonoas Se wpd- 104 


repov aitos i) dxotaas Erwv, Aéy cbs dé por ev Gpovrids éyévero, Kridence 
Colchians 


elpopmy ducorépous™™ Kal paddov of Koryo éuepvéaro trav Aiyu- are Egypt- 
mriov hot Avyurrit tav Koryov voplbe 8 paealad ot Aiyurrrion Cireum- 
Ths Zetworpios orparuns elvat Tovs PONIES: autos 5¢ elxaca “sion is 


a native 
HOE, “f és eb "r.O € 0 é¢ custom with 
THOe, Kal Gre peddryxpo ¢ eat Kal ovrAOTpLyes*™”™ Kal TovTO pév és etl 


ovdey avnxe cial Yap kat Erepor Tovobrou GNA Toe [Se Kad wA- not with the 


ov, STL pmovvor Trdvrov cardia Koryou xat Abyvrrrwi nat ae sulnien 
AiBlomes mepitdyvovras am’ apyns ra aidoia: Dolvxes $é xat state 
Yupor of év rH Tladaorivy™ nai airot duodoyéover map’ Aiyv-” coe 
atlov pepabnxévar, Zvpuor Se of wept Oepywdovra nat TlapGénov 
morapov, Kat Mdxpwves of rovrouse aotuyelroves éovres, ard 


Koayov pact vewort peuabnnévar obrow yap eiot ot trepita- 


, ’ , a 295 
pevopevos avOpwrav podvot 


202 elpduny duporépovs. This expres- 
sion goes to prove the fact of the author, 
or the individual whom he impersonates, 
having been on the Phasis; and indeed it 
seems certain that some of his statements 
must be derived from Phasian merchants. 
Yet it is very strange that in this case he 
should not ever mention the name of the 
town (which was the same as that of the 
river), nor give any of the curious par- 
ticulars relating to the trade there (see 
note 463 on i. 104). It is even stranger 
that he should say nothing of Dioscurias, 
which was in the actual pvxds of the 
Euxine. ised note on vi. 9.) 

203 wer €s xal odAdrpixes. The 
mummies have aoalwaye been found to pos- 
sess straight hair, and an European, not 
African, configuration of skull. And in the 
paintings the Egyptians are represented 
as red, not black. Is it possible that 
the Egyptians here alluded to are the 
same race as those pirates (apparently 
the relic of an African tribe) which 
haunted the marshes of the Bucolic branch 
of the Nile? See above, note 61 on 
§ 17. They are described as goBepol kal 
Bypiot KyOperrot, peydror pty wxdpres, pé- 
Aaves 8 Thy xpoidy ov Kata Thy ‘Iyday 


. Kab otros Aiyurrrloics daivoyrat 


Thy Exparov, &dX° ofos by yédvorro vdos 
Al@foy. (AcHitLEs TarTivs, iii. 9.) The 
novelist, however, goes on to say that 
they are yiAol ras xepadds and Aerrol 
Tovs xd8as, which are not negro charac- 


teristics 

are Lipo of dv rf Madaorlyp. This 
phrase has occasioned some difficulty 
from Herodotus’s notice being supposed 
to militate against the passages of the 
Old Testament (1 Sam. xviii. 25 ; 2 Sam. 
i. 20, &c.) in which the Philistines are 
distinguished as “the uncircumcised ;”’ 
and occasion has been taken to argue that 
the interior of the country (the Holy 
Land) was regarded by him as part of 
Palestine. But it bas been overlooked 
that subsequently to the time of Saul a 
great change took place in the population 
of the Philistine cities (see note on § 157, 
below), and that a considerable Egyptian 
element had probably been introduced. 
I do not believe that Herodotus has here 
any thing but the coasé in his mind. 

295 of repirrapyduevo: dyOpdrwy povvol. 
It is remarkable that here no mention 
should be made of the Jews or the Ara- 
bians, as practising this same rite, and 
that the narrator should pass at once from 
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The mode 
of manufac- 
turing linen 
is similar, 
and so is 
the lan- 
guage, and 
the whole 
mode of 
life. 
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éyw cimeiy 6xorepos rapa tov érépwy éEéuabor dpyaioy yap 5% te 
daiveras cov as 8 émipuoyopevor Aiyirrre éFéuabov, uéya pos 
kai rode Texpnptoy yiverar’ Dowixov oxaocor TH “ENA em 
ploryovras, ovxérs Aiyurrrious pipbovras Kata ta aidoia, GAA TOV 
érrvywopévey ov rrepirduvover Ta aidoia. PDépe yu nal ddro elrrw 
wept rav Koryov, os Aiyurrriows mpordepéecs ceil. DAlvov podvos 
obrol re xal Aiyirrriot épydtovrat xara Ta avTd. Kar 4 Con vréca 
kal 4 yraooa éuhepys dors adAdprorwe*. Dlvov Sé 7d pev Koryu- 
Kdv, tro ‘EXAjvav Sapdomcdy™ xéxrnrav to pévros am’ Ai- 
yurrou amixvesuevoy Kadéerar Avyvrrreov. 


the seaboard of Palestine to that of 

Pontus. The Syrians of Pontus are the 
Cappadocians, ¢. e. the inhabitants of 
that large portion of Asia Minor which 
lies east of the Halys (see note 27 on 
i. 6). Is it to be supposed that only 
those who dwelt immediately in the 
neighbourhoed of the Fhermodon hed 
the custom he speaks of, or was he unac- 
quainted with any others than these? If 
the latter be the true solution, it becomes 
easy to understand that his knowledge 
must have gained as @ frader in the 
maritime ports, and that the information 
obtained was limited by this condition. 
See note 363 on i. 104, and note 26 on 
ii. 7. 

296 xard ra abrd. See above, § 35. 
Srraso (xi. 2) mentions this circum- 
stance of the similar manufacture as being 
the principal ground of the opinion held 
by some that the Colchians were of 
Egyptian origin, but he does not make 
any special reference to Herodotus. 

a7 yA@ooa eudephs dor: &AAHAOICH. 
This expression probably refers to the 
effect produced on the ear of a traveller 
who understood neither language, and 
must not be regarded as in itself a proof 
of any near etymological affinity. Such s 
similarity may be remarked between Italian 
and Bohemian, especially by a person who 
has been for a considerable time accus- 
tomed to the sounds of any dialect of the 

German just before visiting Bohemia. 
There can be no doubt that Herodotus 
employed a Greek interpreter in Egypt, 
and probably also at Phasis. See note 
338 on i. 95, and note 1238, above. 

207 Yapdovixéy. The manuscripts 8, 

F, a have the variation Zapdcrudy. 


Whichever reading be adopted, the re- 
ference to be to the island Sar- 
dinia (Zap3e); and it is not easy to say 
how a Colchian product should have ac- 
quired such a name. The island Sar- 
dinia itself was very little known to the 
Greeks (see note on v. 106), although its 
repute abundant resources was very 
great. But its produce ap to have 
been simply agricultural. Ritter (Vor- 
halle Europaischer Volkergeschichten, p. 
48) supposes the word to have no connexion 
with Sardinia at all, but to be synony- 
mous with Ywv3onxdy, and denote the 
muslins brought from the 2w8of. But 
unless the text be altered very violently, 
and without any external ground, this 
view seems utterly untenable. As a 
mere stop-gap, I am disposed to pro- 
pose the following explanation. It ie 
well known that the Carthaginians had 
manufactures of linen in the island of 
Malta, the produce of which was remark- 
able for ita extreme fineness and softness 
(Aewrérnr: nal wadaxérym:. Droporvs, 
v. 12). The effeminate Verres kept the 
whole population of the town (Melita) em- 
ployed for three years in supplying him with 
the article (C1czR0 in Verr.ii. 4.46). From 
the deficient knowledge which the Greeks 
had of the places to which the Phoni- 
cians and their colonies traded, it seems 
very possible that they should believe these 
manufactured articles to have come from 
Sardinia iteelf, just as the spices produced 
in the islands under the line may now be 
called Indian. If now the articles which 
came from India by way of the Colchians 
were similarty distinguished by their 
texture from the Egyptian linen (which 
was undoubtedly, for the most part, 
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Tas 8¢ orjdas*® tas ota xara tas yapas 6 Alyirrrov Bace 106 
eds Résworpes, ai wey wredves oveérs palvoyvras mepreodaas: ey Se There re- 
0 Hadaorivy Zuply* abrés Speov éovcas, xal Ta yodupata rd sot iaaoiletaly 


etpméva dveovra, nat yuvaixds aidoia. eiot Sé xai sept ‘Lovin Fs ae a 
duo Turros*”? ey wétpyoe éyxexoNappévot TovTou Tov avdpds, Ti) Te oar cee 


coarse in comparison: Ruirrur, |. c. 
p- 45), possibly the term ZapSorudy 
rameter stare crags with a re- 
ference not to any pvanae Reta but onl 

the guality of the manufacture + 
secondary usage of a term y de 

noting locality, may be illustrated by the 
use in our own time of the words 
muslins, calicoes, and cashmeres, to de- 


note European fabrics of an analogous 
kind to those originally brought from the 


East. 

398 rts 82 orfias. Some MSS have 
ai 8¢ orijAas. 

® dy 8 rH Madaorlyy tuply. The 
worship of Derceto or Atargatis prevailed 
in the Philistine towns. See the note 366 
on i. 105. 

299 840 réwot. The latter of these two 
reliefs was discovered in the year 1817 by 
the Rev. G. C. Renouard, chaplain at 
Smyrna, and has since been the subject 
of much discussion among the learned. 
A figure of it is given in the Classical 
Museum, vol. i. p. 232. It is on a rock 
called Karadel (the black hip), which has 
been cut almost perpendicular, and forms 
a smooth, almost square, wall somewhat 
broader than high. The rock is seen at a 
considerable distance, and on approaching 
it closer one perceives, if not the figure 
iteelf, at least the square cavity on the 
ground of which the figure is cut, in the 
same manner in which the reliefs are 
wrought on the monuments of Egypt. 
The inscription on the breast, if any ever 
existed, has been effaced by the effect of 
time, which has left very little more than 
the mere outline of the figure remaining. 
The dimensions of this agree pretty well 
with the account of Herodotus, bat there 
is considerable variation in the details. 
The head-dress is a high tiara (such ss 
that which Herodotus mentions as 


been worn by the Sace: xupPacla és ae circum: 


dwrypévn dp0h, vii. 64), very different 
from the Egyptian pshent or the Phrygian 
bonnet. The shoes are turned up at the 
toes, and the clumsiness and radeness in 
the proportions of the body and the whole 
execution do not agree with other well- 
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known Egyptian monuments of the time 
of Sesostris, or with Egyptian art in gene- 
ral. The only circumstance favourable to 
the hypothesis of an Egyptian origin is a 
bird in a kind of ornamented frame before 
the face of the warrior,—a feature which 
has hitherto not been seen on any other 
than Egyptian monuments. On the other 
hand, the omission of the name of Seso- 

stris is remarked by Lepsius himself (who 
is otberwise favourable to Herodotue’s 
view) as being contrary is the Egyptian 

m, 

The rock on which the figure is cut is 
represented as being near Nynephi (the 
ancient Nywpheum), close to which one of 
the great roads from Mysia to Lydia ran. 
Professor Welcker says that an attentive 
traveller cannot fail to perceive the monu- 
ment. But its distance from the road is 
such that no deteils can have been dis- 
cernible; and these it seems likely that 
Herodotus obtained at second ara —— 
notes 329 and 331 on i. 93.) 
really has a lance in its left hand ] 
ite right the strin af a bow which ens 
over its back. e bird in the frame is 
far too important an object to have been 
overlooked by an eyewitness. It is re- 
markable too, that although the writer 
speaks of having hAimse{f seen the Se- 
sostris monuments in Palestine, he alters 
the form of his n in describing 
these Ionian reliefs. If we suppose that 
in along the road his attention 
was caught by the remarkable appear- 
ance of the rock, and that his informant 
as to the details was a fellow-traveller, 
or one of the country-people at the next 
halting-place, we shall have no occa- 
sion either to question his accuracy or to 
fetter our judgment as to the ongin of 
the existing monument by what he says 
respecting it. Taking into account all 
stances connected with it, the cos- 
tame, the rudeness of workmanship, and 
the similarity to some rock reliefs found 
near the ruins of an ancient town east of 
the Halys, which are undoubtedly cal 
Persian, Lydian, Phrygian, Egyptian, n 
Hellenic, the most plausible pypotneala 
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ments by éx THs ‘Edecins és Pwxasav Epyovrat, xa Th ex Rapdlav és Spvp- 
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Se nal cxobev dori, évOatra pev od Snroi, érépwls Se Sedjrwxe ra 
5) wal pereEérepot Tay Oenoapévov Méuvovos ecixova eixdfovel 
pay elvas, TOAD THS aNNOntyns arroreetppévot. 

107 = Totrov &) trav Aiyorrtiov Sécwortpw avaywpéovra nal avdyovra 
return of  7OANOUS Se parrovs tiv éOvéwy Tav Tas ywpas KaTeoTpéraTo, 
‘pepe EXeyov of ipées, émrel te éyévero avaxopslopevos ey Addynot riot 
cecapes  _[Indoveinas, tov adeddedv éwvrod rp érrétpeppe Séoworpys rHv 
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o seh maioas, i a aed &wbev ri oixlny thy Twepwnjoavra 5é wro- 
near Pelu- ead rov dé, ws pabeiy totro, abrixa ovpBovrevecOas 7H 


mee yuvaikt> Kal yap &y Kal Thy yuvaixa avrov dua dyecOas thy Sé of 
oupBovredoa, Tov traldwy dovrav &E, tos S00 ert Thy mrupiy 
éxteivavra™” yehupmoas Td xatopevoy, avTovs 5 én’ éxelvoy ere 
Balvovras éxowlec Oar Taira trovncas Tov Séowotpiv, nad Svo pey 

Tay Tabwy Kataxatvas TpoT@ ToLoUTe, Tos Se Nowrovs atrocwOAvat 

108 asare ratpl. Noorjaas 82 6 Zéoworpis és tiv Albyurrtov nar 
siching his Tisdpevos Tov adedpeov, TH pey Oulry@ Tov émrnyw@yero, TaY Tas 
brother, he yapas xareotpépato, TouT@ pev rade éypnoato: tovs Té of Nous, 


employs the : s - 
Tous émi tovrou Tob Bacinsos xopuobévtras és rod ‘Hdaicrov 7d 


seems to be that the monument described to him (i. 57) Sesostris, after offering u 
in the text comes down from the time of a prayer to Hepheestus, dashes throug 
some Cimmerian or Scythian conquest, the fire and escapes. He also accounts 
and was the work of a barbarous race. for the fire not being extinguished by the 
300 udyabos xduxrns oxGauijs, “of the king’s retinue. They were unable to exert 
size of four cubits and a half,” the ox- themselves effi y from the quantity 
Gaph, or “span,” being considered equal of wine they had drunk at the banquet ! 
to half the cubit. The idiom therefore is But this toning down of the story to make 
in fact the same as Eyvarov jyitdAayroy it harmonize with ordinary history really 
(i. 51), a well-known form of expression. destroys the historical value which it in- 
50! robs 30 én) Thy xuphy éxrelvayra. trinsically possesses, viz. as an indication 
Weseeling calls this narrative ‘‘an old of the Moloch. worship (in which parente 
wives’ tale,” and praises Dicnomva’ who ‘made their children pass through the 
tells the same story in a way which strips fire’’) having formerly existed at Daphne. 
it of its marvellous features. According See note on iii. 11, és 8ju tod xatpds. 
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302 roGray, i.e. tov lexeterOa: xal 
épateterGa:. 

203 xAarurépoot. Hesycuius explains 
the word wAari by dApupdr, and it is used 
in that sense by ArisTOTLE (Mefeorolo- 
yica, ii. p. 358, a, line 28). It is not, 
however, easy to trace any connexion 
between the meanings. That the water 
obtained by sinking wells in Egypt should 
be brackish is not unlikely. The rock of 
which the desert is composed and on which 
the alluvium from the river rests is con- 
siderably impregnated with salt, and the 
water in the wells would really be the 
Nile water filtered through this stratum. 
THEOPHRASTUS, in his treatise wep) d3d- 
tv, spoke of the Nile water itself as being 
a gentle laxative from holding salts in so- 
lution (ap. Athen. ii. p. 42). 

304 xaravesua: Thy xepny. This appears 
to be a description of the settlement of the 
land on a principle which commonly pre- 
vails in the East. The theory of the 
system is that the sovereign is regarded 
as the actual owner of the soil, and only 
the usufruct is granted by him to the 
occupier, he himself retaining the power 
of resuming this grant at pleasure. The 


land-tax, which usually consists of a cer- 
tain proportion of the produce, is con- 
sidered to be the acknowledgment of this 
right. The narrative in Genesis (c. xvii.) 
gives the circumstances under which it 
was acquired in Egypt. According to 
the account followed by Herodotus, Se- 
sostris is represented as parcelling out 
the land, and as exercising a discretionary 
power in exacting the tax under peculiar 
circumstances. But there is nothing to 
indicate an actual census of the available 
property, to serve as a basis for the com- 
mutation of the produce-rents; some- 
thing like which seems afterwards to have 
been effected by Amasis. See note on 
§ 177, below. 

305 dwopophy. This is explained b 
the Herodotean Slossographer as 7d bad 
tay dunxdey tois Upxovew dxoredotpe- 
voy. This is true if by the drhxoo are 
meant the subjects of an absolute prince ; 
but it would be inapplicable to the tribute 
rendered by foreign states, for which the 
term @dpos is the appropriate one. The 
éxopope is a rent paid out of the fruits of 
the holding 
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Ethiopia 
was under 
his domi- 


front of the 
Hephe- 
steum, 
which occa- 
eion a re- 
buke of 
Darius by 
the priest 
of the deity. 
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306 wapkt BaBvreler Enaber. It does 
not seem necessary so to press these 
words as to make them mean that the 
Hellenic race got this knowledge direct 
from Babylon, but only that it was from 
that quarter, and not from that it 
was 0 derived. Still it is far 
from impossible that it came with the 
worship of the Sun-god from Babylon to 
Patara in Lycia, and from thence to the 
coast of Asia Minor and Delos. See 
i. 182. 

As for the instrament which is here 
described, it is an error to suppose that 
Herodotus meant the wdAos and the 
yvépeor to be regarded as different instru- 
ments, They were originally parts of 
the same instrument, which was, in fact, 
a kind of model of the path of the sun in 
the heavens, by which not nto his daily, 
but his annual motions might be ex- 
amr The wdéAos was a hemispherical 

n of any material (but most na- 
turally of brass), from the centre of 
which « vertical pin (the yrhper) was 
carried up to a level with the rim of the 
basin. ee 
of the gnomon would trace, 
shadow falling apon the side of the on 
the variation of the sun’s position in the 
heavens, and thus serve as a dial. Then 
if the locus of the extremity of the 
shadow were marked (by s piece of chalk 
for instance) upon the #dAos, and the in- 
strument reversed, the mark 
would show the actual path of the sum 
in the heavens (on the hypothesis of the 
declination bei constant the 
day), and the basin in fact become a re- 


presentative of the isphere. This 
was the cause of both being called by 
the same name. Both the term and the 
instrument were probably introduced at - 
Athens in the time of Pericles’s adminis- 
tration, when every branch of art and 
science received so strong an impulse. 
At the time the Birds of AnisToPpHANES 
was acted, the nomenciature had become 
sufficiently familiar to the public to farnish 
material for comedy. Peistheteerus gives 
the Epops a lesson on the use of the 
celestial sphere (175—183), as Meton in 
the sequel lectures Aim on civil en- 
gineering :— 
TIEEZ. Badboy xdrwo; ETI. nal dh 
BAérw. TIECS. BAdéwre viv byw. 
Ell. BAdre. IMEI. replaye tov tpd- 
xndoy. ETI. vh Ala, 
drodabcope Tl 8, el S:artpaphe opas ; 
TIELS. eldés Ti. EM. ras vepéaas ye 
wal roy ovpaydy. 
ITELZ. obx obros ody B4rou ’orly dp- 
ylOwv xédAos ; 
Ell. wédos; tlyarpéwov; MIELE. Sowep 
efrot Tis TéxOS. 
éreh St woAcira: TovTO Kal Bidpxeras 
Gzayra, 81h roird ye xareiras voy 
wéA0os. 


307 gal 8) wal 2nbOas. The manu- 
scripts 8 and V add the word éAcé, 
leaving out the words Aapeiow 32 ob 
Suvacbijra: 

308 9) SuvacPrau Zeb0as ércty. This 
feature in the anecdote occasions some 
difficulty, if the anecdote itself belongs te 
the same historical cycle which Hero- 
dotus follows in the continuous narrative 
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trav éxeivou avaOnydrev, pr) obx wmepBaddopevoy Toict Epyotct.” 
Aapeioy pév vey Aéyoves irpos Tabra auyyvepny Tromncacbas™:- 

_ g eoworpios 5¢ Teheurioavros, éxdéfacGas EXeyor ty Bacirnlyy 
Tov Traiéa avrov DPepav™: tov drrodéfacbas ev ovdepiay otpa- 
thiny, cvveveryOhjvas 52 of tupdov yevécOac Sid towvde mrpipypa 
Tov woTapod Karéenbovros péytota 5%) Tore er éxrwxaldexa 17}- 


yeas, os breptBahe TAs apovpas, Wuetpatos dwrecdvros, KUBATins 


111 


He was suc- 
ceeded by 
his son 
Pheros, who 
brought a 
judgment cf 
lindness 
upon him- 


6 twrorapos éyévero: tov 5 Baciréa Néyouct rovTov aracGaNnin elf by an 


act of blas- 


xpnodpevoy, raBévra aiypiy Bartew és pécas tas divas Tov phemous 
morapor pera 8%, abrixa xapsvra adtév Tods SpOarpods Tupdeo- After ten 
Oras déca pev Sh erea eval puv ruprdw ewSexdryp 82 sei oven, 


amrinicOas of paythiov éx Bovrots 1éNos*", 


as “ éEnwes Té of 6 


xpévos Tips Unulys, eal avaBdepet, yuvasnds olpy vinfrduevos Tods 
opbarpovs Hrs twapa tov éwuris dvdpa podvov awepolrnxe, drwy 
avopoyv éotoa drrepos” xal Troy wpwrys Tis éwvTod yuvascds 
meipacbat- peta 82, ws ovn avéBretre, érrekis Tacéay TeipacOas 
avaBrefavra S¢ ovvaywyeiy tas yuvaixas Tav érepnOn, wr 4 
TIS TH opm viduevos avéBrewe, és play wéduv 4 viv Kadéeras 
*EpvOpn Bados és ravrny cvvaricayra, irorphoas wdcas ovy 


air TH mode Ths 88 veduevos TH olpp avéBreWe, tavrny Se 


by following 
the advice 
of the oracle 
at Bato; 
which leads 
to his 
making a 
holocaust 
of unfaith- 
ful wives. 


elye auros yuvaixa. avabjpata dé, arroduyay tiv wdOny tov After reco- 
obOarpav, ddAd\a re ava Ta ipa wdvTa TA Oya avéOnxe, Kad, 


ea 


Tov ye AGyow pddora afwy dors eyew, és Tod ‘Hdiov ro ipoy 
akwbéenra avéOnxe Epya oBedovds Svo AsOivous, €E dvds dovra éxdre- 


of Darius; for there is no time subse- 
quent to the return from Scythia in that 
narrative in which he can be supposed to 
have visited 
intended to oe eg 


| 


( 

. This would not be the 
of beterogencous materials 
made use of by Herodotus. See 
note 517 on i. 153. 
308 worhoucta:. By the 
time of Diopornvus some iti fea- 
tares in thie narrative. The 


wish of Darius to set up his statue is dis- 
caseed in a senhedrim of the priests, and 
their decision is that 


young man. 
310 @epay. It is scarcely 


ible to 
doubt that here Herodotus (or his au- 
thority) mistook an ive for a 


proper name, the word bh 
“king.” See note 243 on i. 72. 
311 de Bowrows wédses. Seo § 155, 
below. 


very, he set 
up, among 
other offer- 
ings, two 
monolith 
obelisks at 


the temple 
of the sun. 


112 


He was suc- 


south of the 
Hephe- 
steum, in 
which 
stands a 
temple of 
Aphrodite 
Xeine, a 
deity pro- 
bably iden- 


113 
tical with 
Helen. 
Round 
about the 
sanct 
is the T?- 
rian quar- 
ter, and 
the whole 
district is 
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pov AlBov, yefKos pev éxdrepov myyéwy éxardy edpos Se dura 
THEO. 

Tovrovu 6¢ éxdéEac8at rv Bacidntny éreyov avdpa Mepudirny, : 
T? Kara Thy Tov ‘EAAnvov yrwooay oivoya IIpwréa elvac’ rod 
viv réuevos ote dv Méude ndpra xardov re xal ev éoxevacpévor, 
Tod ‘Hdarorniov ipods voroy advepov Keiuevorr (aeptorxéovot Se 7d 
réyevos TovTo Polwces Tuprot, xadéeras 5é 6 yapos obros 6 ouv- 
atras Tuplwy orparoredov) gots 5d ev re reuévet tod II porréos 
ipoy To Kadéerar Beivns 'Adpodirns: ocupBdddopae 8 tobro rd 
ipoy elvas ‘Erévns tis Tuvddpew ", nad tov AOyoY axnKowS ws 
SiactyjOn ‘Edévy rapa TI pwréi, nat 51 wal ore Belyns *Adpo- 
Sirns*” éravigiv dary Soa yap adr\a ’Adpodlrns ipd éoti, 
obdapirs leivns émixadéerar. “Eneyov 5é pot of ipées ioropéovre. 
ra Trept ‘Enévny, yevéo@ar ade *AdéEavdpov aprrdcavra ‘Edévnv 
éx Ywrdprns amomdéew és Thy éwvtou' al piv, ws éyéveto ev TE 
Aiyalw, eborar dveunor"™ éxBdddovet és 1d Abybrrtioy rédayos’ 
évOecbrev Se (ov yap aviee*™ ra mvevpara) amucvéerat és Alyvrroyp, 
Kal Aiytrrrou és 76 viv KavwBixov xadedvpevov oropa rot Nelnov, 
war és Tapiyelas*" Fv Se eri ris jiovos (6 cal viv éott) “Hpa- 
Ké0s ipoyv*", és To Hv xaradhuyov oixérns Stew avOparrwv"™ éme- 


312 gypBdrAAopa Bt... . . “EAGvns rijs 
Tuv3dpew. In the same way in which 
the author here identifies the Tyrio- 
Egyptian deity with the Helen of the 
Hellenic mythology, he had before iden- 
tified the Lydian Candaules with the 
Hellenic Myrsilus (i. 7). 

313 "Agpodirns. This word is omitted 
in F. For érevduor, 8, V, 5, and c 
have éréyupoy. The form éravdmus is 
used for éxévupos by Pinpar (Olymp. 
x. 95, éwwruplay xdpw vixas d&yepoxov, 
and Pyth. i. 58, rot pty dxovuplay xr«- 
yds olxiorhp éxdSaver dru yelrova). 

314 digora: Svexoi. An apparently 
technical phrase for gales which force a 
vessel out of the course on which she 
has been laid. Compare Eunripipes, 
Cyclop. 278 : 

avetpact Gadracalots 
ohy yaiay ttarbdvres homer, Koxrowp. 


218 dyfe, See note on iv. 125. 
316 Tapyelas. See note 54, above. 
317 ‘HpaxAdos fpdy. In the time of 


Tacitus, the city Canobus was said to 
have been founded by the Spartans re- 
turning from Troy with Menelaus, and 
so called after his pilot, who was there 
buried (Annai. ii. 60). This is a precise 
parallel to Virgil’s story of Palinurus. 

318 oleérns Srep dyOpdérwy, “a slave 
belonging to any man whatever.” The 
preference of the dative to the more 
common genitive does not, in my opinion, 
arise from any connexion of ém:BdAyra: 
with Srep dvOpdéxwy, but rather from the 
fact that the master’s interests are af- 
fected by the loss of the slave. Thus, if 
the form of the sentence be changed, the 
sense would be adequately given by the 
English, “If any man whatever should 
have a slave take sanctuary,” &c. The 
genitive Sreov dyfpdéxwy would merely 
express that the rank of the slave's 
master did not affect the question, but 
would not imply (as the dative does) 
that the rights of property were affected. 
The so-called pleonastic use of the dative 
case of the personal pronouns is derived 
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Badnrat oriypara ipa * éwurov Sedovs sb Ged, ove éEeors tovrov Memphitic 
&xpar8at, (6 vopuos obros Siatehéer doy Gpotos péyps cued TH arr story of 
apyiis:) Tov ay 51) Anepéstpov anmvoréatas Oepdrrovres muPopevot arrival in 
Tov Trept TO ipov Eyovra vopop, ixéras dé iopevor Tod Oeod, xarnyo- 
peov tod ’AnreEdvdpou BovaAcpevos SXdrrreay avrov, wavra doyov 
éEnyedpevot as elye epi ri ‘“EXévnv te xal rv és Mevédewy 
adixinv ieoreyyopeny 5¢ radra pos Te Tovs ipéas xal Tov Tod aTd- 
pearos Tovrou prane, T@ otvopa Tv Oavis**. "Axovaas Se rov- 
Tov 6 Bauvis réurre THY TaxioTny és Méudw rapa TIpwréa ayye- 
Alqv, Néyoucav rdde “ Hices Eeivos, yéevos pev Tevipds, epyov Se 
avoawoy ev TH ‘ENAdS: eEepyacpévos Ecivou yap tod éwutod é£a- 
maricas Thy yuvatka, airiy Te Tavrny Gyo HKe Kad Tora Kdpra 
xpipara, UTré avéswv és yhv Thy anv areveyOels. Kdtepa Sira 
TovToy éayev aowla éxrécv,  adedropueba™ ra Eyov He ;” 
avruréurres pos Tada 6 IIpwreds Aéyovra tabe “ dvdpa roirrov, 
Saris xoré dort avoows épyacpévos Ecivoy Tov éwurov, cvAAaBovres 
amdyere trap éué, Wa eid 8 te wore nat éEe.” "Axovcas Se 
ratta 6 Baus cvdAX\apBaves Tov "AdéEavdpor, ral tas véas avtov 
xarloye pera Se, avrév te TovTov avipyaye és Méudwy xal ray 
‘Edévny re nal ta ypjpata, mpds §¢ nat Tovs ixétas: avaxopicbly- 


114 


115 


from a similar See note 120 on This practice of escaping from the op- 


i. 34, and that on iv. 162, 4 8& whrnp of 
és XaAdaniva Epvye. No doubt this deli- 
cate shade of meaning continually disap- 
peared, and the pronouns became strictly 
pleonastic. Where Petruchio says, 


“ Knock me at this gate, 
And rap me well, or I'll knock your 
knave’s pate,’’ 


the original use of the pronoun is plain. 
It is less so, when he bids the tailor, 
“‘Go hop me over every kennel home : 


For you | shall hop without se custom, 
Sir ;’ 


and the merely pleonastic usage appears 

in Shylock’s account of Jacob’s ar- 

tifice : 

“The skilfal shepherd peeled me certain 
wands.” 


319 orlypara ipd, “sacred tattoo- 
marks.’”’ See below, vii. 233, rods wAcd- 
vas abtaéy teriCoy orlypara Baca fia. 


pression of a master by means of a re- 
ligious dedication, is beautifully applied 
by Sr. Pau to his own escape from the 
bondage of the law to that service which 
was perfect freedom : rot Aotwod xéxous 
por pndels } wrapex Ereo’ éya ‘vip Ta orly- 
Kata Tov ‘Inco ey Gg oéparl pov 
Bagrd(w (Gal. vi. 17). 
320 +6 otvoua hv Ooms. In the Odys- 
sey (iv. 238) Thon is the husband of 
Polydamna, from whom Helen is repre- 
sented as receiving a present of drugs. He- 
rodotus does not, any more than Homer, 
mention the city Thonis on the Canobic 
branch of the Nile, or the place called 
Heleneus, then existing in the same re- 
gion. (Hecataus, ap. Steph. Byzant. 
sud v.) 

321 «érepa.... deer, 2 dpedducda; 
‘Which must we do, let him sail away 
unharmed, or strip him of the wealth he 
brought with him?” This is the direct 
form, corresponding to the oblique ei with 
the sabwanctive: See note 170 on i. 53. 
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tov S¢ wrdvrev, eipwra tov ‘AdéEavdpov 6 IIpwrevds ris ely nat 
éxoGev wAkot ; 6 S€ of Kal To yévos Karénebe Kai Tis watpNs elrre 
To olvoya: xa &) nal Tov whOoy amnyncato OKoGev wréow peTa 
52, 6 II pwrevs cipwra avrov oxobev thy ‘“EXanv draBo ; Travo- 
pévou Se tod "AdeEdvSpou & Tre oyp Kal ob NéyovTOS Ti 
GAqOninv, Hreyxov ot yevouevos twéras eEryedpevee mayta Noyov 
Tov adicnatos Tédos be On ods AOyo Tovde expaiver 6 IIpwrevs, 
Aéyov Sre “eye ef ut) wept oddod ayevpny pndeva Eclvwv «xrel- 
ve *"*, dc0c tr’ dvéueov dn arokaupbévres FAG és yopony TH 
cum, éya dy oe tarép tot “EdAnvos ericdpmy 3s, & ndxwote av- 
Spav, Eewlwv tuyay epyov avoowraroy épydcao, rapa Tov cewv- 
Tob Eelvou riy yuraixa HOes*”* Kal pddra taidTd ToL ovK HpKece, 
GANA avarrrepwoas auriy™ oiveas Exo exxrépas: cal obdé Taira 
ToL pouva Hpxece, GAA Ka Ta oixia Tov Felvoy xepaicas Hress. 
vow cv, érrevd?) repli mroddov Fpynpas pt) Eewvorrovéew, yuvaina wey 
tavrny kal TA ypnuata ov ToL Tpojow amd@yerOaL, GAA aUTA eyo 
Te" Edrxnu Eelvp gurdta, és 8 dv adros AOov exeivos amrayayéa Gat 
é6€Aq" abrov 5é oé nal rovs cos ovprdbous Tptay ryEepewy mTpo- 
ayopevoo ex tis éuns ys és GAAqv Turd peroppilerOas «i dé yun, 

dre trodeulous trepieyea Oat.” 
116 «= ‘Edens py tabrny dri€w Tapa TI pwréa édeyov ot ipées cyevé- 
This legend cOas Soxéer Sé rot Kal” Opmpos tov Aéyov Tovrov mudécBas’ Gdn’ 
ov yap Gpolws és tiv érorodny evrperis tv Toe érépw ToNrEp 


believes to 
have been 


332 el ud wept woddod tyyeduny pndéva 
Eelvev xre(vew. In the narrative of the 
the pra of human sacrifices 

is made against the Greeks. See § 119. 


logue between Peistheterrus and the In- 
former, who had wanted a pair of actual 


wings for his own purposes (Av. 1436) : 


In the Hellenic legends the blame was 
shifted on to the other side. ‘“ Quis illau- 
dati nescit Busiridis aras?” (Vinait, 
Georg. iii. 6.) It can scarcely be doubted 
that at one time the practice prevailed 
with both. 

333 rapa ier gwewvrov ftelyou Thy yu- 
waine hAGes. above, § 66, poi- 
tioves mapa ray prevas. § E11, sapa 
Toy dwuris bd a wepoltnke. 

. The use of the 


represented as turning the head of his 
victim so as to make her forgetful of all 
the bonds which held her, is excellently 
illustrated by Anisroraans in the dia- 


SYK. & Sayydmne, ph vovOdrer py’? dAAd 
arépev. 
NIELS. viv ror Adyor wrepG oe. ATK. 
wal was by Adyos 
by8pa wrepoceas ob; MEX. adres rois 


is 
sacar SYK. wdyres; WEIL. odk 


Sray py ato of rarépes éxdovrore 

Tots peipaxtoss dy Toto: xoupelos Tradl: 
Seas yé pov Td peipdavoy Autpégms 
Adyuy dvewr épwrey bof trwpaareiy. 


bard ydp ed irc 6 yous Te geveseltcrs 
éxalpera: 1’ kyOperos. 
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expricaro, és 8°" werjce adrov Snraocas ws xal Todroy érlotasto known to 
Homer, bu 

Tov Adyov. Shrov S& xara yap éroince ev “Ihidds (xad ovdapi, to to have 
been re- 


any averrodice Ewutov) wAdYny THY ies a ah » OS amrnvelyOn jected i by 
dyov ‘Enénv rH te 8) GAQ wrAavSuevos nad ds és YSava ris being ill 
Dowiens amixero **". rie far ia 


the epic. 
"Eripépyntras 5€ avrov év Aopsdeos dpuorely + Aéyes S& ra Trees of it 
&1rea ovro* 280, and . 
“Er? tcay of werd: wapmrolxira, Epya yuvaudv . 351. 


Z8ovleoy, tds adbros "AAdkarBpos Geoeidhs 
Wyaye UBovlnbey, excxdrds ebpda wéyroy, 


thy doy hy ‘EXdvny wep drtryayer evrarépewy. 


325 gy 8. These words are included 
between brackets by Bekker, and they 
certainly appear entirely superfluous. But 
no conceivable cause seems assignable for 
their introduction ; and therefore the cor- 
ruption probably lies deeper, and would 
not be removed by simply striking them 
out, although by this means a good sense 
would result. 

336 xara ydp érolnce... axAdyny Thy 
*AAetdvBpov. The word nara is not the 
Tonic form of xa6d, as has been supposed, 
but is the pi nde separated from the 
last part of the compound verb xararoreiy. 
It is very true that this compound is never 


found ; but it is regularly formed, and the - 


reason of its not elsewhere appearing is 
that the simple verb very rarely has a 
sense admitting of that modification which 
results from the prefixing the Ri reposition 
card. But in this passage the original 
meaning of “create” (from which the 
word womnrhs is mio (Ce is entirely lost 
sight of in the secondary sense “‘ to embody 
in language ;” and the preposition xara 
admits of composition with a word denot- 
ing this, Just as appropriately as one sig- 

“‘to speak” or “ to write.” xara- 
wovecy therefore would mean “ to notice in 
the course of making a poem,” as xara- 
Aéyey is ‘to notice in an oral narrative,” 
Kataypdpew “to set down in a draught.” 
Hence the expression xara ydp érolnce év 
"1Acd8: is to be rendered “ for he notices in 
his poem, the Iliad.” But, as the passage 
alluded to is somewhat vague, it was natu- 
ral that a reader should look for some 
other in which the poet might return to 
the subject,—in which case something 
might be said to modify the inference 
that otherwise would be drawn from the 
mention made of Alexandrus, viz. that the 
poet the account which took 
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him to Egypt. But this, Herodotus ob- 

serves, is not the case; in no other passage 
does Homer return to the subject (dverd- 
Sioce dceourdy, “bring himself back on his 
own track:” see note on v. 92). Hence, 
Herodotus argues, as Homer alludes to 
Alexandrus in a way which seems to point 
to the Egyptian legend, and, as he no where 
else qualifies this allusion, we may presume 
that the Egyptian legend was known to 
him, and that he only rejected it because 
it was less manageable for his p 

337 wal ds ds Zidava Tis Sowlens &x- 
{xero. The normal structure of the sen- 
tence would require xa) és Xi3ava dwixd- 
pevos. But if Herodotus had terminated 
it in this manner he would have connected 
the clause with deryyvely6y, and thus have 
implied that the arrival of Alexandrus at 
Sidon was an involuntary act, he being 
carried thither, as Odysseus was to Phea- 
cia, by the winds and waves. This, how- 
ever, would bea glaring misrepresentation 
of the Homeric passage, and accordingly 
he modifies the form of his sentence as in 
the text. 

338 dy AsouhSeos dpiorely. This name 
is given by the Alexandrine grammarians 
to the fifth book of the lliad, whereas the 
passage quoted in the text is in vi. 289, 
seqq. In defence of the accuracy of the 
Citation it has been rightly observed that 
there is no reason to suppose the present 
division into twenty,four books to be so 
ancient as the time of Herodotus ; and it 
has been ed, that under these circum- 
stances the AtonhSeos dpioreln may have 
included this passage. But it seems scarcely 
possible to believe that, if that subject ex- 
tended into Book VI., which is far from 
improbable, it went beyond vy. 236. After 
this the scene changes to the interior of 
Troy, and Diomedes is no more mentioned. 


x k 


117 
Hence it is 
plain that 
the ’ 
are not 
Homer's. 


118 
Egyptian 
view of the 
circum- 
stances at- 
ee the 
siege 0 
Troy. 
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(émcpéurnras®” Sé nal ev "Odvocely, dy toiobe roiot érece 


Toia Aids Ovydrnp Exe pdppaxa pnriderta, 
er0Ad, Th of MorASauva wépev, CGvos wapdeoiTis 


Alyerty tii xadiota pépe: (elSwpos tpoupa 
gdppaxa, TOAAL pev doOAA peurypeva, woAAR Be Avypd. 


eat rdde Erepa pos Tyrépayov Mevércors Neyer 


Alytrre yp’ bri Beipo Geol pepawra véerOa 

foxov, érel of opw tpeta reantcoas éxarduBas.] 
éy tovroot toot Seat Snrot Sri arlotaro thy és Albyvirrov 
"AnreEdvSpou mrArdvnv spoupée yap  Yupln Aiybrre, ot Se Soi- 
yuces, Tov éorl 7 Zidav, ev +H uply oinéousr. Kard radra 6 ra 
érea xad Tode Ts ywploy’™ od Axiota GAA padiota, Sydot St 
ov« ‘Opunpou ta Kinpia erred dort GAN aGddov Tivds. ey pev yap 
rotat Kumplow elpyrat, os tperaios ex Xadprns ‘AdéEavdpos 
atrixeto és To “IXuoy dywv Thy “EX, evaki te rvevpats ypnod- 
pevos nat Oaraoon rely ev 5d "Tridds réyer Os errdrdlero dyov 
avray*™. "Opnpos pév vuv xal ra Kompua érrea yatpéto. 

Eipopévou 5é peu tovs ipéas, ef pdrasov Aoyov Neyovet ot 

"EdAnves ta tept "Drvov yevécOa, 4 ob; epacav mpds Taira 
Tade, iotoplnot pdpevor eidévas trap abrod Mevédew édOeiv peév 
yap peta Thy ‘EXévns aprayiy és tiv Tevxpiba yhv™ “EXAjvey 


329 éxiuduynra:. Schaefer includes the 
text from this word to the end of the 
second quotation from the Odyssey be- 
tween brackets as a later addition. The 
quotations certainly do not bear on the 
question at issue, for they relate to Mene- 
laus’s return from Troy. 

330 768¢ +d xwplov. This expression 
for ‘‘ a passage’ in a writing is unparal- 
leled, and has excited great suspicion of 
the whole section, which is, however, 
found in all the MSS. 

331 dy 8b 'IAddds Ady: ds CwAdero 
Kywy abrhy. The present text has not 
this phrase. Perhaps all that the writer 
means is that such a description of the 


transit of Alexandrus may be inferred - 


from what is said in the Iliad: éx:Ads 
ebpéa wévrov. But such a deduction is 
scarcely warranted. In the description of 
the passage from the Kuxpia the poetical 
phraseology of the original can hardly be 


missed, and an attempt has been made to 
reetore the actual lines : 


Uwdprndery 8 rprraios "AAdarSpos [ Geoer- 


Shs 

“ltuoy elcadlxavery tywr ‘EAdmy ['Ap- 
yelny] 

Evadl 7° dvéucov wvotf Aely re Caddecy. 


But it may be remarked that, if Proctus 
(quoted by Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, i. p. 
353, note z) is to be depended upon, this 
does not give a true account of 

the way in which Alexandrus was, in the 
Cypria, made to come from Sparta to 
Tlium; for he is said to have captared 
Tyre on his voyage thither. 
333 és rh» Tevxplda yy. This is ob- 
viously, in the view of the writer, the 
same as the Troad of the Homeric poems. 
But the first poet who brought the Teucri 
to Asia was CaLuinus (ap. Strabon. xiii. 
p- 117). He made them come from Crete, 
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oTparijyy todd, Bonbedcay Mevérew éxBacay &é és yijv Kat 
Spvbeicay rhv orparuyy mréwrew és To ”*IXsov aryyénous: adv 68 ode 
iévat kat airév Mevédewy tovs 8 érrel re évedOeiv és 1d retxos, 
atrastéew ‘“Edévny te xal Ta ypypata Ta ot olyeto KNepas ‘ANEE- 
aydpos, trav te adiuenudtoy Sixas aitéeur tovs ¢ Tevxpods Tov 
aurov Noyoy Néyety TOTE Kal peTémETa, Kai OuyuVTas Kal avwporl, 
py pev eyew ‘Edévny*” unde 1a emixadevpeva yphyata, dr 
elvat alta wdvra ev Aiyumrry wal ove dy Siucaiws avoid Sivas 
inréyew"™* & TIpwrevs 6 Alyvirrios Bacidevs eyes ot 5é "EAnqves. 
xatayehacbas. Soxéovres tr’ abrav, obra 67°" érodsépweow és 8 
éEeinow édovos Se To Tetyos ws ov epalvero 4 ‘Een, adda Tor 

Urov Aovyor TH wpotépy éruvOdvovro, otra &) mixteicavres TH 
oyy TE rparry of “EXAnves avrov Mevédewy arroaréANovas Tapa 
TIporréa. "Amrixopevos 5¢ 6 Mevédems és ry Alyurroy nai dva-~ 119 
whacas és Ty Méudw, eltras tiv adnOninv tév TpyypaTor, Kat wate 
Eewlov irnce peyddwy nai ‘EXény arabéa xaxov amrédaBe, pa Gia 
™pos 8¢, nal Ta éwvrod ypnpata mdvTa. Tuvywv pévtos TovTo”, Egypt, and 
éyévero Mevérews dvnp ddiucos és A’yurrtiows: amomhdew yap sare 
a@punpévov avrov loyov dado érresdy) 5 rodro él moddOv perty, bat 
TOLOUTO TV, sich ac ™piryba oux dotor AaBov yap év00 mala i by 
avdpav emixmploy, mie aodea éroince pera de, ws émrdiotos lame Sa 
éyévero TovTo épyacpévos, pionfels re wat Stwxopevos, otyero of the coun- 
hevywor thot vnvol émi AiBins** 76 évOedrev 5é dxou érparrero, lio 


and made them call Ida by that name 
after the Cretan mountain. Strabo says 
that, though the first who adopted this 
tradition, he was followed by many. If 
Callinus really did origmate the legend, it 
follows that his time furnishes the supe- 


such definite rule for his usage from ex- 
isting data. 

334 Sixas dwéxew, “to be sued.” The 
accusative & which follows is governed by 
these words, which are nearly equivalent 
to dwarreio@a:, and therefore used in the 


rior limit (chronologically) to all stories same 


in which the Teucri appear as located in 
Mysia; for instance to that in the text, 
and to the expedition into Europe spoken 
of in vii. 20, notwithstanding that is as- 
signed to a time before the Trojan war. 

333 uh per Exe “EAXémy. This passage 
is quoted by Grecorivs, De dialectie, as 


an example of the rule he lays down, that- 


where the common dialect employs shy 
the Ionio has yéy. But in the case of 
Herodotus the MS&S vary so arbitrarily 
between 4 phy and F pay, ob pay and ob 
ev, that it is impogsible to lay dawn any 


335 obra Bh. See note 22 on i. 5. 

336 éx} A:Béns. This is the reading of 
all the MSS. ae in ey 
the passage (De Malign. Herod. p. 857), 
ssems to as found iéd él A:Béns. 
This would probably be a combination of 
two readings, [60 AiBuns and éx) A:Bens, 
and some of the editors have wished to 
substitute the former of these in the 
text here. But there seems no reason: 
for aside the testimony of the 
MSS. As for the particular direction of 
the course which Menelaus was stated to 


Kk2 


fly towards 
Libya. 


120 


Herodotus 
wit 
the Egypt- 
ian legend 
of Helen, 
and gives 
his reasons, 
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ovxére elyov eirrety Aiyirrtit tovrwy de ta pev ioroplyat épacav 
érictacba, Ta Se trap’ éwuroics yevopeva atpexéws eriordpevot 
éyeuv. 

Tatra pey Abyurrriwy ot ipées EXeyor éyw Se 7H NOY TH trEpt 


h EAévns rNexOévrs xal aris mpoorepat, rdde erideyopevos’ ef 


qv ‘Eden ev "Dlp, arrodoPjvas av avriy totic. "EdAnot, tros 
éxovtos ye 7) axovros “AdeEdvdpou- ov yap &) obrw ye ppevoBra- 
Bis Fw 6 TI plapos, ovde of GAdot wpoorjxovres avT@, G@oTe Toice 
oderépoict cwpacs Kal toiot Téxvoiot Kal TH Won Kivduvevery 
éBotnovro*", Seams “AréEavdpos “EXévy cuvocnéy et 5é rou nat év 
Totot MpwTtoict ypovotcs Tatra éylywoxoy, ret trodrol pev TdY 
G\Xr\wov Tpwowy oxote cupployour rotate” EXAnot arrw@dduvro, avrov 
Se TIpedpou ove gots bre ov S00 4 tpets } Kal Sr mrelous Tov 
traldav payns ywopevns améGynokov, (el ypy Te Totes érroTrowwict 
xpeopevoy Néyev,) TovTwy Se TorwovTray cupBawovTar, éyo pev 
EXropat, e nal avros TI plapos cuvoixee ‘EnXévy, atrodotvas ay 


have taken, it seems to have been deter- 
mined by the existence of the MeveAdios 
Aiuhy very near the site of the first settle- 
ment of the colonists of Cyrene. See iv. 
169. 

437 éBovAovro. This use of the word 
éBodrorro after cre is not a mere sub- 
stitution of the indicative for the in- 
finitive, which the normal form of con- 
struction would require. It implies more 
than would be meant by the infinitive, 
viz. that Priam and the rest of Alexan- 
drus's relatives did choose to risk their 
lives. It is, in fact, a compression of 
two clauses (each involving a distinct 
proposition) into one. The sense is the 
same as if Herodotus, instead of éBod- 
Aovro, had written BodAecOa: (8 xal 
éxolncay). Very analogous to it is an 
expression in Iliad x. 244: 

tva efSopev ef ney "AxidAAcds 
voi karaxtelvas, tvapa Bpordéerta dépnrat 
vias éxl yAadupds, § xev og Boupl 8a- 
heln, 
where the optative 8auely is not an 
arbitrary substitution for the normal 
subjunctive, but contains the wish of 
the speaker for the contemplated re- 
sult, over and above the sense which 
would follow from the subjunctive; “or 
fall (as the gods grant he may!) under 


thy spear.” This peculiar idiom is one 
remarkably common in THEocRITUS. 
Thus: 
“ASiov, & womdy, To Tey péros h 7d 
Karaxes 
thy ded ras merpas xaradclBerat 
tydbey Bap. 
(Idyll. i. 8.) 


See also Idyll. ii. 45; iii. 54; vii. 154. 
In the same way AiscHYLUs makes 
Clytemneestra say of her husband on his 
return : 


xal rpauudrey per el récwy erivyxavey 

dxhp 83°, ds pds olxoy dxeretero 

gdris, rérpwra: Sucréou wAéw Adyew 
(Agam. 866), 


where the sense is ds pepe pdris mpds 
olxoy éxerevoudyn, And on the same 
principle may be explained a passage in 
Sorp#ocies which has given a great deal 
of trouble to commentators : 


th 8 evhrdAaxra: ris Gueplas [ecil. Spas] 


vot h5e Bdpos ; 
(Aj. 207.) 
This e ion is, in fact, equivalent to 
wl 3 s Yveyne vit h evhrdrAaxra: Tijs 
aneplas , the two ideas being im- 
plied in compressed proposition. 
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aitny toics "Ayawior pédrovTd ye &) THv Tapeovray KaKdy 


atradraynoerOa. ov pev ovde  Baoidyln és "AdéEavdpov rept- 
nie **, dore yépovros TIpidpou édvros, én’ éxelvyy Ta mpnypata 


eva: ddNA “Exrap, nad mpecBvrepos kat ayvip éxelvov paddov 

dw, Guerre avr II pidpou atroPavévtos tapaddpryerOas tov ov 
mpoohne aduccovrs TH adedpe@ erritpérrew, nal Tradta peyddov 
caxav de avroy cupBawovrov idin re nal adt@ rad totoct Gddotoe 

waot Tpwol. add ob yap elyov ‘EXévny arrodobvas, ovdé Néyouct- 
avrotat THY adnOniny éexlatevoy of “EXAnves, Os pey eyo yvouny 
arropaivopas, Tod Saypoviov mapacKevalovros ” Sxws travwdeOpin 
drodopevot Katapaves Todo Toict avOparroiot Tomjowot, OS TOV 
peydrov ddiunpatrov peydras eiol nad ai template wapa Tov Oedv. 

Kai tabra pev, TH enor Soxéer, elpyrar. 

TI pwréos 8¢ exdéEacbar rv Bacedntny ‘Payrriutov Edxeyov 85 121 

peunuoovva éXlrero Ta TpoTTUAaa TA TPES comépny reTpappéva Proteus is 


succeeded 


TOU Hpasoreiou, avrious 5¢ ray mporuNaloy Eornce avdpidvras ts 


duo dovras TO péyabos mévre Kal éelxoct TmaXeov Tov Abyvrrut bul the 2 
TOV [ey ITpOs Bopéw éxredira Kxadéovat Oépos, Tov Se mpos vdroy Pyles of the 
xNeysova’ Kal Tov pev Kadbovart Oépos**, rovrov pév apooKxuvéoval stmum, and 
te xa ev trovéovor Tov Se Xetptove "1 Kadevpevoyv TA silectoid colossal sla: 
TOUT WY seagate mdovrov 88 TolT@ TH Bacidéi yevécOas dpryipor site to it. 


tues o 
His enor- 


| péAyay, tov oddéva Trav totepoy éritpadévrav Baciriéwv SvvacBat mous 
brrepBarkcbas, o38' dys Ober Bovdtperor 82 abrby ev doa His trea, 
Anty ta ypjyata Oncaupllew, oixodopéer Oar olenpa MOwov tov fully rok nlrgtett 
the Homeric poems and that of the 


Egyptian traditions) with one another. 
Herodotus connects them in a more 


338 wepifie. This expression is equiva- 
lent to SuedrAe wepieActoecba:, which 
shows that it must be considered as 


having the force of an imperfect. It is 
conjoined with the imperfect dreAadvero 
in iii. 5]. 

339 roi Bainovlov xapacxeud(ovros. By 
the way in which Herodotus argues in 
this section, it would appear that he was 
not disposed to recognize the legend 
(SresicHorvus, ap. Plat. Repub. ix. 
p. 586) in which Paris was made to carry 
off a phantasm of Helen and take her to 
Troy with him in mistake for the real 
queen of Lacedeemon, who in the mean. 
time was detained in Egypt. This legend 
is the foundation of the play of Euni- 
PIDES. It is itself a poetic fiction to re- 
concile two independent accounts (that of 


matter-of-fact manner, by the scepticism of 
the Hellenic army as to the protestations 
of the Trojans. 

310 roy 3¢.... Odpos. These words 
are omitted in the manuscripts a and c. 
Also S and V, which contain them, con- 
tinue the text roy 32 xpds véroy xemava 
xaAebpevor, leaving out a line and a half, 
obviously from an error of the eye. 

341 roy 3 xeysaova. The manuscripts 
which omit rby 30... . Oépos, just above, 
here have roy 32 xpos yérov epara, 
which shows that the omission did not 
arise from an error of the eye, like the 
variation of § and V, mentioned in the 
last note. 


by a moet 
cunning 
thief, 
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Tay Toiywy eva és To &w pépos Tis oixins eyew' Tov dé épya- 
Sopevov, émrtBoudevovra, Tdde pyyavacbar tev NOwy TapacKevd- 
cacGar a ekaiperdy elvas ex Tov rolyou pmidias nal td bvo0 
avdpay Kal id évos: as 5é érreredécOy 76 olenya, roy prev Baciéa 
G@noavplaa: ta ypnpara ev aitgr ypovou 2 treptiovros, Tov oixodo- 
pov qepl tedXeuriy Tod RBlov dovta avaxadécacbat Tors Traidas, 
(eivas yap air@ Sv0,) tovroos 82 airnynoacbas ws exelvwv mpo- 
apéov Sxws Biov GpBovoy sywor, reyvacasto oixodouéov Tov 
O@ncavpov tod Bacihéos** cadéas dé avroiat wrdvra é&yynodpevov 
Ta tepl riy eEalpeow rod Bou, Sobvas Ta pétpa avrod, Néyovra 
es Tatra SuapvAacoorres tala Trav Bacidéos ypnudrwy écovras. 
wal Tov wey TéedeuTncas Tov Blov, Trois Sé¢ mraidas avTov ovK és 
paxphy* Eoyou éyerOat, éredBovras 52 emt ta Bacidsjia vuxris 


342 rot téy rolyov iva .... Exe, 
** one of the walls of which communicated 
with the outside of the house.” For the 
use of the word évéxew, see note on 
§ 138. 

348 reyvdoavre olxo8oudéeov roy Onoave 
poy rob Bacirdos. MULLER (Orchomenus, 
pp. 95, seqq.) endeavours to show that 
the story of the two brothers robbing 
the treasury of the king, and the escape 
of one of the two by the bold expedient 
of decapitating the other who was caught, 
is an ancient Minysean tradition, which 
was carried (he conceives) like many 
others to Egypt, and afterwards repro- 
duced by the ¢ifynra: as a native Egyp- 
tian story. The grounds of this opinion 
consist mainly in the existence of a story, 
almost identical in its circumstances, in 
which the two brothers are Agamedes and 
Trophonius. Pausantas found it current 
at Orchomenus in Boeotia, where Hyri 
(the eponymous founder of Hyrea) was 
made the owner of the robbed treasure- 
house (ix. 37.3). Caanax of Pergamus 
related a similar adventure in the trea- 
sure-house of Augeas at. Hilis. He made 
Agamedes king of Stymphalas in Arcadia, 
and Trophonius his son; and the victim 
who lost his head Cercyon, another son 
of Agamedes; and he added the further 
circumstance that Deedalus, who happened 
to be at the court of Augeas, both de- 
vised the snare in which Cercyon was 
taken and put Augeas on the track of the 
fugitives (ap. Schol. ad Aristoph. Nub. 
508). But, although an ethnical con- 
nexion between the Minyseans and the 
Epeans (Augeas’s subjects) may be al- 


lowed, and the names of the masonic 
brothers may well have been familiar in 
any locality where there were remarkable 
domical buildings like those at Orchome- 
nus, it can hardly be doubted that the 
tradition found by Pausanias at that place 
was formed upon the model of this very 
story in the text. His mention just be- 
fore of the pyramids, and the undue in- 
terest attached by writers of reputation 
to foreign wonders, seems pointedly di- 
rected against Herodotus. The work of 
Charax, too, appears to have been 
constructed on the same principles as 
that of Apollodorus. Its object was to 
collect and arrange in a connected story 
the several local myths, so that it is no 
authority whatever for the genuineness of 
any given story in the form related. The 
mention of Augeas as king of “ Elis” 
is a modern feature, for Elis did not exist 
before the Persian war (see note on viii. 
73, below), and the introduction of De- 
dalus into the story is another. Deedalus 
was said at Lebadea to be the sculptor of 
an idol there, which was usually concealed, 
but exhibited to the votary of Trophonius 
for worship just before he descended into 
the cave (Pausan. ix. 39. 8). Charax 
is certainly not earlier than the time of 
Nero, and belongs to the class of mere 
book-makers. See note 162 on i. 51. 

344 ds paxphy. The manuscripts M, 
P, K, F have és naxpéy. But in a similar 
expression, obx ¢s paxphy Bovdevoduevor 
(v. 108), all, with the exception of L, 
have the feminine form. The ellipse is 
of &pny. 
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kat tov Gov émt r@ oixodopnpats avevpovtas, pyidios perayet- 
plaacOa, nat tay xpnudrwv worded éEeveixacbar as Sé tuyely 
Tov BaciNa avoikavra 76 olenpa, Gavpdoa ®ovra tay ypnucroy 
xaradea ta dyyniay ate éyew Se dy twa errairiaras, rev Te 
onudyrpayv doyrav cawy Kal Tov olxharos Kexdeyevou' ws Sé 
ait@ xa dis nai tpls avoitarrs alist dddoow dalvecOas Ta ypr- 
para, (rods yap xdértas ovK datévat xepal{ovras,) tromoal pw 
Taide mwayas mMpooTatas épydcacba, Kai tavras Tepi Ta wyynia 
éy Totot Ta ypjpara evi orncas Tay Se popwy dowep ey TH pe 
Tov ypovy éovtrwy, ab évduvros** rob aia aurav, érrel mpos 
TO aryyos wpootNOe, iObws TH rebyn eveyesOar ws 5é yvavat avroy who frus- 


dy ol xaxp ty, ews xadécsy tov adeApeoy xal Snroby a’T@ ra iret 


wapeovTa, Kat Kedeve Tiy TayloTny dodvyTa arrorduvey avTod na 
Thy Kearny, Sees pt) aitos opGeis xal yvmapicbels bs etn mrpoc- 
atrohécet Kal éexeivoyr tp Se Sofas ed Aéyery, cal trovjoal pw 
weoléyra Taira: nal xatappocavta Tov MOoy amiévat én’ oixou, 
dépovra ri xepadszw rod aderAdecd. as Se nyépn éyévero, éc- 
eAOovra tov Baciréa és To olenpa exrremdsyOat, apéovra 76 chya 
Tod dupes ev rh wdyy dvev ris eehadis edv, Td 5é olanua aowes, 
wal ovre écodoy obre Exdvow ovdepniay eyo arrapevpevoy Sé pty 
rade Trotjoat Tov dewpos Toy vécuy KaTa Tov Telyeos KaTAaKpEeudcas 
purdxous 5é abratd xaracricavra, évreiiacbai od Tov dy Borrat 
amroxAavcavra 4 KaTouTicapevay cvANaBovTas dyew mpds éwurow 
avaxpeapevou Se Tod véxvos, Thy pytépa Sewos pépe, Noyous Se 
Wpos Tov Tepeoyra Traida Troseupévyy, wpootdccew avT@ Strep 
tpor@ Suivarar pmyavacbas Skws TO capa TOD adedpeod KaTa- 
Avoas Kopel ef SC ToUTwY ayerjoet, SaTretéery ary, ws ENMovca 
arpos tov Bacika pnvices avroy éyovra Ta ypypata> ws Se yane- 
Tas éhapPavero 1 payTnp TOU TrepLedvTos Trasdos, Kat TOA IWpds 
auriy Neyov oun ErreOe, eretexvjcacbas Todde pw Svous Kata- 
oKevacdpevoy Kai aoxovs TAHCaVTG olvou, érOcivas él ToY Svov 
kat érecra éNatvew adrovs: as Se Kata Tos guAdcoovras™® hy — 
TOV Kpeptpevoy véxuy, emiomacavra Tay aoKxa@y dvo if Tpels Wo- 


345 2y3drros. S has dcdtvros. 
316 xard ro’s gvAdecorras. See note on iii. 14, xard zobs wardpas. 





although 
the king 
rostitutes 
- Ave 
aughter in 
the vain 
attempt. 
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Sedvas avrov Avew atrappévous’ ws Se Eppee 6 olvos, THy xeharsjy 
pay xoTrrecOar peydda Bodyra, ws ovx éyovra ampos dKxotoy Tay 
Svav Tparov tpamnras Tos Se duddxous os ety rodvv péovra 
Tov olvov, cuvtpéyew és tiv dddy ayynia Syovras Kal Tov exxeyu- 
pévoy olvoy cuyxoplfew év xépdei troveupévous, tov de Svadoido- 
péeaOas Tact, dpyiy wpootroevpevoy trapayvlevpévov Se adrov 


thy hudrdewv, ypove tpniverOas rpocrokecOat Kai ilecOas Tis 


opyns téros 82, éFeAdoas abrov rods Svous éx Tis 6500, nab xata- 
aoxevalew as 5& AGyous Te mMAelous eyylvecOa, nai Twa Kal 
oxénpai py Kxal és yédwra tmpoayayécOar*", érivdotvat av’roice 
Tov acxoy &a> tors be avbrod, dorrep elyov, eataxdbbvras tive 
StavoéeoOat, xad éxeivoy trapadapBavew xat xerevely per’ éwvray 
pelvavra cuprivew tov 5¢ recOhvai te 8) nai Katapeivar ws Sé 
poy Tapa Tiv tocw diroppovws jnowalovro, émridobvat avroice 
wal Gdrov trav doxav Sayirki dé te woTe ypnoapédvous tods 
urdxous trreppeOvo Ojvat, xat xparnOévras bird tov Tirvou av’rob 
évOdrrep érwov xaraxouunOyvar tov 52, &s mpdow hv Ths vucros, 
TO Te o@pa Tod adedpeod xaTadica cal Trav dudrdxwv én 
Aun mdévrov Evphoas tas SeEids mrapnidas*** eriOevra 88 tov 
véxuv ért rods dvous amedatvew én’ olxov, émitedécavta TH 
pytpl ta mpootayOevra: tov Se Baciéa, as ait@ amnyyérOn 
Tov dapos 6 véxus éxxexeppévos, Sewva trovéey travras 5 Bovds- 
pevov etpePjvas Satis Kore eln 6 Tadta pryavepevos, Trovjoal py 
Tabe, éuot ev ov mriota: Ti [dé]°" Ouyarépa ry éwutov xatloas 
ér oixnpatos*”*, évrethapevoy irévras Te opolws mpocdéxer Oar Kar 


347 al és yéAwra mpoayayéoba. This 
is not an instance of the use of the middle 
voice for the active, or indeed of the mid- 
dle voice at all. The subject of the verb 
includes the brother, who feigned himself 
to be overcome by the sense of the ridicu- 
lous, stimulated by the jokes of some of 
the soldiers. Translate: ‘‘and as more 
talk sprang up and some went on to joke 
him, and they were brought into a merry 
mood.” 

348 tupficas rds Setids xapnttas. The 
same insult was put upon the envoys of 
David by Hanun the prince of Ammon 
(2 Sam. x. 4), and was the occasion of a 
war; and Nriesuue the traveller (quoted 
by Rosenmiiller, Das alte u. neue Mor- 


gentand, iii. p. 136) says that an exactly 
similar affront caused an important expe- 
dition to be made in the year 1765 by 
Kerim Khan against Mir Mahenna, an 
independent chief of Benderrigh, a small 
principality on the Persian gulf. So 
constant are the habits and feelings of 
Orientals. 

349 [8é.] This word is found in all the 
MSS but 8S. Bekker omits it. 

380 éx’ olxfyaros. This expression re- 
curs below, § 126, and in both cases what 
is meant is a ‘public brothel.” The 
word had become almost. appropriated to 
this use at Athens in the time of Socrates. 
XENOPHON (Memorab. ii. 2. 4) says: érel 
tobrou ye [Tov rév appodicleoy éxiOupeir] 
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mpl ouvyyevérOas avaryxdlew réyew avry & te On ey te Bip 
épyactat avT@ cofatarov nad dvoowsratov ; bs 8 dy amrnynonrat 

Ta wept tov dopa yeyevnuéva, tobrov ovANauBdvew Kab pr) - 
amuva. eo as 88 rv waida trovéew Ta éx Tod TraTpos Tpoo- 
taxOévra, tov Papa mrvOopevoy Tav elvexa tavTa émpyocero, 
BovAnbévra trorutpotrin tod Bacihéos mepvyevéocOat, trovéew Tade° 

yexpov Tpocpatou amorapovTa dv TH auw tiv yxeipa™, iévas 

avroy éyovra airhy td te ipatlp éceOovra 88 as tod Bact- 

dos THY Ovyarépa®” Kal eipwraevoy TaTrep Kal ot GAOL, aIrIyT- 

cacbat ws dvoowraroy pey eln épyacpévos, bre trod adedeod ev 

t® Oncavp@ tov Baciréos Uird mayns adovros aTroTawoL Ti Ke- 

gariy codwraroy Se, Ste Tods pudrdxous xarapeOvoas Katadvaee 

Tod aderheod xpeudpuevoy tov véxuy tiv be, os jKovee, GrrrecOat 

avroi tov 5¢ hapa ev Te oKdrei TpoTeivat avTH Tod vexpod THY 

xelpa, THY Sé érrtAaBopévnv Exe, voplfovoay avtod éexeiwou Tis 

xerpos avréyecOar, tov Se papa mpoéuevoy ath olyerPa Sia 

Gupéwy deiryovray ws 62 xal tadra és tov Bacihéa aveveiyOas, At last he 
deren Oat ev ert Th Todkuppootvy Te Kal TorAwy TavOpwrrov free parton 
tédos Se, Svatréwrrovra és mrdcas Tas TONG érraryryéArca Gas, ASetav Mawel end 
re Si8dvra Kal peydra trrodexspevov erOdvrs és Eo thy Ewvrod ews o 
Tov Oe gapa musrevoavra Oey mpos atror “Paprpivitov de ae 


peyarws Awupdoa, xal ot tiv Ovyarépa tavbrny cuvoixicas ws ie Peare 


tay dwodvaedyToy peoral piv al 5801, pe- 
ord 8¢ ra olxhuara, and PLato (Char- 
mid. § 23) uses the expression én’ olxf- 
heros xabyjo8a as equivalent to “ cor- 
pore questum facere.’”’ In later times, 
says Valcknaer, the terms oréyos or 
téyos were specially applied to the same 
thing. This allowed the bitter sarcasm 
(ascribed by Diogenes Laertius to Dio- 
genes the Cynic, but probably of much 
later origin) to be passed upon a person 
of infamous character, on the enquiry 
being made “of what country was he?” 
Teyedrns éori. 

35) @woraudvTa dv TE Guy Thy xeipa. 
The word xelp is used for the whole of 
the arm from the shoulder to the tips of 
the fingers, as well as for the mere hand. 
This last Hrppocrares terms &xpa xelp 
when distinguishing it from the Spaxley 
and wijxus, as being the last of the three 
parts which make up the arm. The term 
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Xetpovouety, applied to the pantomimic 
gestures of a dancer, must have been 
coined while the word xelp suggested the 
notion of the whole member. Hence 
Herodotus says of the feat of Hippo- 
cleides (vi. 129), rotor oxédAeos [not 
woco!] é¢xepordunoe. See too the note 
on iv. 62, obv rijot xepol. Translate, 
‘having cut off the arm at the shoul- 
der.”’ 

382 &s Tov Baowdos Thy Ouvyarépa. 
This is the reading of Gaisford, following 
M, P,S, V, and K. Schweighauser reads 
és for és, with R, F,a,andc. But there 
sre no data for determining which form 
was used by the author, nothing being 
more inconstant than the practice of the 
transcribers. See notes on § 135, és 
Murifyny. on § 147, és yap 3h.... 
ouveAdyorro, and on iii. 140, rovroy ry 


Gy8pa. 


Ll 


122 


A subsee- 
quent de- 
scent of 
Rampsini- 
tus into 
Hades, und 
return 
therefrom, 
is comme- 
morated by 
a festival. 


123: 
The Egypt- 
jane consi- 
der that 
Dionysus 
and Deme- 
ter are“the 
rulers of 
Hades. 
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TwrEoTa éructapévy avOparray Aiyurrious pev yap Tov d\XNov 
mpoxexplaGat, éxetvov 5¢ Aiyurrriov. 

Mera &¢ taitra éXeyoy rovrov rov Baca wor xatraRnvar 
Kata é Tov of “EdXAnves aldny vopitoves elvas, nal xeiOe ovyxu- 
Bevew ri Anpnrpe*” nat ra pey vexav avriy, ta Se écoobtobas 
br’ abriss Kal piv wad dye amixcécbas Sapov eyovra wap’ avris 
Keipopaxtpoy ypiceoy. amd Sé Tis ‘Paprpwirov xaraBdouws, ws 
wddsy amleero, 6ptiy 5) avaryew Abyurrriovs &pacay rhv Kal éyd 
oléa érs xat és éue ercredéovras atrrovs, ov pévros efre Se’ dAXo Te 
elre Sta. radra oprdvoves Eyw réyer Hapos Se avrnpepov éEudn- 
vavres ot ipées, xat’ @v enoay évos aitav plrpy Tovs ofOahpovs" 
ayayovres 5é pty Eyovta TO Papos és ddov épovaay és ipoy Anyn- 
Tpos, avrol airadANdooovrat orice Tov é ipéa Tovroy xatabede- 
pévoy Tovs obOarpovs Aéyovor id Sv0 Avaewv*™ ayecOas és Td 
ipoy Ths Anpntpos, amréyov THs TéAL0s éeixoot oTadious, Kal avris 
oricw é« Tod ipod ardyew py Tos AUKOUS és TaUTO ywplop. 
Toto pév vuv or’ Abyuirrloy Neyopuévowrs ypdoOw rep TA ToLadTa 


aBava dott éuot Se rapa mdvra Tov dovyou *™* wroxerrat, Gre TA 


eyopeva wrép éxaotwy axoj ypddw. apymyerevey Sé Tay 
caro Abyurrrios déyovot Anyntpa Kat Avovucov’™®. aparat Se 
kai rovde Toy Noyor""” Aiyvrrwi cict of etrrovTes ws avOparrro”U 


353 Rampsinitus has been supposed to 
be a word made up of the two names 
Rameses and Neié, in which case it would 
intimate the union of a deity of each sex, 
From the story in the text, we may sup- 

that this pair was a- Poseidon and 
eter, or a Hades and Cora. 

354 Sard S60 Avcov. The wolf is a con- 
spicuous object in Egyptian ta- 
tions of Amenthe, the Egyptian Hades. 
See the last note. 

355 wapa wdyra roy Adyov. It does 
not seem at all necessary to confine the 
application of these words to the author’s 
account of Egypt. He appears to have 
had no special standard of belief in one 
part of his work differing from that in 
another. Where he expressly declares 
that he rests upon a distinct authority (as, 
for example, in § 99, and the beginning of 
§ 142), the assertion seems called forth 
mainly by a sense of the impossibility of 
harmonizing the account with the com- 
monly received legends of the Greeks. 


See note 339, above. 

356 Atuntpa cal Atédvucory, The mean- 
ing of the writer doubtless is that those 
deities whom the Greeks understood by 
Dionysus and Demeter held sway, ac- 
cording to ‘the Egyptians,’ over the lower 
world. This is the religion of the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries. See the Frogs of Aris- 
TOPHANES, vv. 316—413, and notes 128, 
134, above. It must be remembered that 
the Dionysus here meant is not the rural 
deity, the god of the vine-dressers. Nei- 
ther is the Demeter the Roman Ceres. 
See below, note 429. 

387 aparot 8k xa) rév8e Toy Néyor. The 
meaning of the author appears to be, not 
that the Egyptians were the first who main- 
tained the immortality of the soul, and 
added to that belief the theory of met- 
empsychosis, but that they were the 
first who propounded the doctrine of the 
soul’s immortality in the form of a theory 
of metempeychosis. 
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uy? abdvaros dort, Tod ca@paros 5é har apBivovros és G\XNo GGov Dogma ot 


aied yuvopevoy codverar érreay Sé rrepieNOn mdvra Ta xepoaia Kar Aiea aaa 
Ta Oardcow xal Ta rerewa, aris és avOperov o@pa yiwopevor SDD — 
dodvveur thy wepuprvow Se abrh yiverOar ey tpioxerloot Sreor. 
TOUT@ TH hoy eiat of “EAAqnvey éxpyjcavro, of pev Tpdtepoy oi Se 
baotepov, as idlp éwuréy doyre tov éym cidas Ta obydpaTa ov 
ypadu. 

Méyps péy vuv ‘Paprpwirou Bacidéos elvas ev Aiyurty racav 194 
ebvoplny ereyov, wal ebOnvéew Alyuvrrrov peyddws: pera 52a The good 


II. 122—124. 


times for 
tovrov, Bacthevoarta opens Aéorra és wacay maKeTOTS érdaoas. Peypt end 


KaTakAnlcayvTa yap py TavTa Td ipd, MpaTa pay oheas Ovowy Lata oe 
amrépEau pera Se, éprydterOar éwut@ xedevew mdvras Abyurrriovs* pn by 
rotoe pev 57 amevenexv at, éx TeV MOoTOmEéwY TaY ev TO “ApaBiep pats and 
ovpei °**, éx Touréwy Edxew rious HeXpt tov NetAov’ Siamepate- 
Oévras 82 Tov Torapov Wolowse Tovs AlOous Erépoios Erake éx- 
SéxecOar, xad mpos TO AiBuxdy Kxarevpevov Spos*"*, arpds rovro 
Grxewr epydfovro Se xara Séxa pupiddas avOparrav’™ aie rv 
Tpiynvoy éxactnv' xpovoy Se éeyyevécOat tpiBopévy TH GAM 
rag *", Séxa pev Erea ris 6500 Kat’ fy elroy tods AlBous, THY 
BSetpay, Epryow cov od trodr@ Tép Edaccov Tis wWupaylbos, ws éot 
Soxéew (Tis yap pjKos wy elot tévrTe otdd.ot, etipos dé déxa 


\ —. 


opyuial, irnpos Sé, TH ndotdrn dori air éwurijs, oxTa épyuial 


358 de Tay APorouter Trav dy te 
"ApaBbly obpe!, “ from the quarries in the 
Arabian hill.” These are the stone- 
works mentioned above, § 8, in the range 
forming the eastern boundary of the 
valley of the Nile, “‘a calcareous forma- 
tion.” WILKINSON, Modern Egyptians, 
i. p. 300. 

339 7d A:Buxdy Kadreduevoy Bpos. This 
is the low range on the western side of 
the Nile. The pyramids are built on a 
ot of this dpevh doppds, ag Steazo 

it. 


i 

360 xard Séxa pupiddas dvOpdwey, “by 
gangs of 100,000 men.” 

361 +g BAA@ Aag. This is the reading 
of the manuscripts P, M,C, K, F. But 
Gaisford, following 8, v, and the rest, 
leaves out the word BAXy. The reten- 
tion of the word implies some distinction 
between the labourers; and this, from the 


natare of the case, is not improbable. 
The building up of the pyramids would 
be a more difficult task than the quar- 
rying and removal of the stones and the 
erection of the causeway. It is con- 
ceivable that the services of the whole 
population were pressed in turn for the 
one, although they might be unavailable 
for the other. 

362 dere dpyvial. WILKINSON (i. p.360) 
remarks that the numbers here must be at 
fault, as Herodotus himself (§ 127) makes 
the hill on which the pyramids stand 100 
feet high. He describes a causeway which 
rans from the ¢hird pyramid for the 
length of about 1000 yards, and which is 
85 feet high and 32 broad; but as the outer 
faces have fallen it must have been ori- 
ginally more. This causeway was used 
Dy thie: caliphay for. carrying’ the sionas: 
quarried from the pyramid, back to the 
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ou re Eeotod nal Goov éyyeyAuppevorv') tavry re Sh *" 1d déxa 
érea yevéc Oat, xad tev emt Tov Aodou, er ob éoract at mrupaploes, 
TOV UTTO Yiu oixnudrov, Tas érovkero Ojxas EwuTe@ ev vnow Subpyya 
tov Netrou écayayav*™*, +H Se aupapids adri ypovov yevéoOas 


éeixoot érea troveupévy: Tis ort TavTayi, 


A 
7% pérorroyv Exacroy OKT@ 


ThéOpa eovans tetpayavou, cat trros icov rlBov Se Eerrod re xat 
dppocpévou Ta pddiora: ovdels Trav Ow tpijxovra woday éddo- 
aov®, "ErrounOn Sé dde airy 4 rrupapis, avaBabpaey tporoyv Tas 


Arabian shore, where they were employed 
in constructing some of the finest buildings 
Oe srn re Bh. The MSS vary be 

363 rq re 8h. e vary be- 
tween radry re, ratrp 82, radry 3¢ 3h, 
and tatty te 84. Bekker conjectures 
taurys te 5h, which certainly gives a more 
symmetrical construction. But the mean- 
ing of the author seems to be slightly 
different from what would be given by 
ravrns.. Tatry is “in this part of the 
operation,” which is probably meant to 
include the preparation of the site for the 
base of the pyramid as well as the mere 
building of the causeway, and therefore 
is a correction of the ris 5300 used just 
before. When the rough miscellaneous 
preparations were completed the regular 
work began,—the raising of the pyramid 
and the construction of the subterraneous 
chambers. 

364 Siépuxa rot NelAov écayayéy. It 
seems quite certain that this statement as 
it stands cannot be true. The base of the 
pyramid stands even now 100 feet above 
the level of the highest inundation ; and, 
from the raising of the alluvium since the 
time of Herodotus, the difference of level 
must then have been even greater. But 
by digging to a considerable depth into 
the limestone rock which forms the nu- 
cleus of the pyramid—rising up in it, ac- 
cording to Colonel Vyse, to a height of 
22 feet—water might possibly be found: 
for the Libyan mountain is said to rest 
upon a clay stratum, which would retain 
the percolating fluid. (Wi1LKINsoN, i. p. 
338.) Now it appears that the rock has 
really been perforated diagonally, and a 
chamber in it exists 105 feet below the 
base of the pyramid, and on about the 
same level as the plain under the rock 
on which the pyramid stands. In the 
floor of this chamber is “a pit placed 
diagonally with regard to the wails, which 
was excavated by Colonel Vyse to the 
depth of 36 feet, without leading to any 


result.” (WILKINSON, i. p. 335.) It 
seems not impossible that further excava- 
tions may discover a termination of these 
passages in some chamber presenting an 
appearance like the pool and shrine de- 
scribed by Herodotus at Buto (§ 156). The 
water in such a pool (if it existed) would 
partially be Nile water filtered through 
from the river, rising as in a well, but 
the level would be far below the base of 
the pyramid. The error which the use of 
an interpreter naturally involves, might 
very well out of these produce such 
a statement as that in the text, and in 
§ 127, below. And even if such a chamber 
should not be found to exist, yet, if it was 
contemplated, the description might be 
given. It may be added that such an 
arrangement would be in accordance with 
the theory that the pyramids are temples, 
and belong to the same religious system 
as the Belus of Babylon (see Sirabo’s er- 
pression Bhaouv rdoos in note 607 on 
1.181) the Apollo of Delos and Patara 
(i. 182), the Mithras of Bactria, Media, 
and Persia, and the Osirie of Egypt in 
Herodotus’s time. 

365 wayray%. So Gaisford reads with 
8, V, K, F. The others have wayraxij. 
In v. 78 all have rayrayj. 

366 ob3els rev Aldwy... éadaocwr. He 
means, no doubt, the outer tier: the inner 
stones are much less. The dimensions of 
the pyramid, when perfect, were the fol- 
lowing, taking the mean between Colonel 
Vyse’s and Sir G. Wilkinson’s estimates. 


-Length of side 760 feet; perpendicular 


height 481 feet. Vyse makes its former 
area 13 acres, 1 rood, 22 poles. Wilkin- 
son’s estimate would make it stand on 
nearly half an acre more of ground than 
the area of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Hero- 
dotus does not mention what is the fact, 
that its sides, as well as those of the 
other pyramids, exactly face the cardinal 
points. 
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pereférepos Kpocaas oi 5¢ Bapidas ovopdlover’ Tovavrny To 1po- Mode in 
Tov érei Te érrolnoay avrny, Hetpov Tovs émtdotrrous AlBous**" pun- pyramid was 
yavnot EvNov Bpayéwy trerompévyot, yapdbev pev eri tov Tpa- 

Tov oTotyoy Tay avaBaOyav delpovres, Sxws 5é aviot 6.B0g er’ 

avrov, eis érépny pryaviy éribetro éotemoay émt tov mpwtou 

otolyou airé Tovrou Se él roy Sevrepov Edxero aroiyov én’ GANS 
pryavis: Sc0n yap 87 crotxo. joav Tov avaBabuay rocatra: rar 

ai pnyaval joav el te Kai THY avTiy pryaviy dodcay play Te Kal 
evSdoraxroy perepopeoy éml orotyoy Exacroy, Sxas tov diOov 
éFénove” NedAeYOw yap jpiv én’ audorepa, xatdrep éyeTat. 
éFerroinOn** 8 ay ta avwrata avris mpata’ pera Oe, Ta érropeva 

tourwy éferroleur Tedevtaia S@ avtTis ta érriyaca wal Ta KaTo- 

tatw éEeroincav. ceonpavras S¢ Sia ypappatov Alyurrrloy év 

Th Tupapios®”, doa & Te cuppalny Kal Kpoppva Kal axdpoda*” 
dvaciuwOn totor épyalopévoroe xal ws éue eb peuvicOas Ta 6 


Epunveds joe érrideyopuevos *” 


867 robs driAolxous AlOovs. These would 
be the stones intended for the outside tier. 
See the last note. 

368 gteworh@n, “were shaped off,”’ i. e. 
by smoothing down the stones to the 
angle which the face of the pyramid was 
intended to make with the horizon. This 
is ascertained to be, in the great pyramid, 
52°. (WiLKINSON, i. p. 339.) 

569 dy ri wuvpauld:. This has been 
generally in ted to mean “on the 
face of the pyramid;” and unless the 
violence of Cambyses led him to open the 
pyramids while in the country, it does 
not seem likely that access to the interior 
would have been allowed. But may not 
Herodotus have been shown something in 
the Hephesteum at Memphis professing 
to be a copy of an inscription that had 
been hid in the recesses of the pyramid, 
just as we deposit medals in the founda- 


tions of our buildings? WiLxinson, who- 


interprets éy 77 wupapl8: as above, finds 
much difficulty init. ‘‘ From the manner 
in which Herodotus speaks of the inscrip- 
tion, we might suppose it to have been in 
Hieratic or Enchorial hieroglyphics. But 
the latter was then [i. e. when the py- 
ramid was built ?] unknown, and the 
Hieratic was not used on monuments.” 
(i. p. 333.) Vyss found hieroglyphics con- 
taining the king’s name ( Shofo= Suphis=— 


Ta yodupata edn, é€axoora kat 


Cheops) in a chamber inside. On the 
other hand an Arabian historian, Abd-el- 
Azeez, is said by Wilkinson to confirm 
Herodotus’s statement as he understands 
it. 

379 cuppalny Kal xpdupva nal oxdpoda. 
The cupyaly is said by W1LKINSON to be 
the fig, now commonly eaten in Egypt by 
the lower classes. (i. p. 328.) 

371 yor émiAeydpevos Ta yp., ‘ while 
reading the inscription for me.” The 
use of the phrase is such as to indicate 
an action like that of Cyrus (i. 125). 
The dragoman professed to read the in- 
scription off to Herodotus; and nothing 
is more likely than that he gave the sum 
estimated in terms of talents without any 
sense of the incongruity. In estimating 
the value of the interpretation it should 
not be overlooked that the articles in 
question did not constitute the work- 
men’s food, as has been erroneously as- 
sumed, but only the dor, or condiment 
to the oirfa, or food. That persons who 
described the wonders of the country 
should be thought, or even profess, to 
‘* read off” the substance of the tradi- 
tion they related, is very natural. When 
Germanicus visited Thebes, among the 
ruins there remained “‘sfruciie molibues 
litere Egyptie priorem opulentiam com- 
plexse, jussusque e senioribus sacerdotum 


126 
cxpostent 


to procure 
money. 


His daugh- 
ter i 

a sma - 
ramid with 
the profits 
of her pro- 
stitution. 


127 


Cheops, 
after reign- 
ing fifty 
years, is 
succeeded 
by his bro- 
er Che- 
ren, who 
uilds a 
pyramid 
somewhat 
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xia tddavra dpyuplov teredécOa. ei 8 Eatt obTws exovra 
Taira, Kooa eixos adda Sebarravincbai éore & Te oldnpov Te épyd- 
Covro, xat atria xal éoGijra rotat épyalopévois ; oxdTE ypovoy 
Hey oixodopeoy TA Epya Toy eipnyévoy, GAXov 5é, as éyo Soxéw, ev 
T@ Tos Aous Erapvoy xal ayov, Kal To id yy Spvypa épyd- 
Covro, ov oAtyov ypovov. ‘Es tovro be é\eivy Xéora xaxornros, 
@ore yonpatav Seduevay, thy Ovyatépa thy éwvrod xarlcavta én’ 
olxnpatos mpoora£as mpnocecOar apyuploy oxocoy 54 Te Ov yap 
on TovTO ye EXeyor tTHy Se ra Te Ure TOD WaTpos TAaXOevTA TPHC- 
cecOat, din S¢ cad abrny SvavonOhvas pynpniov xataduréc Oat, war 
Tov éavovros mpos auTny éxdorou SéecOat Exams Av avri eva riOov 
€v Totat Epyourt Swpéovro*"- éx tovrwy 5é trav AlOwy Epacay THY 
mupapiba oixodopnOjvas thy dv péowm tay Tpiayv éarnxviay™, 
Ewmpoobe ris peyadns wupapuldos Tis éore TO KBAOV Exacroy 
drov Kal tpiceos wréOpov'’™. Bacidredcas 58 tov Xéomwa tovrov 
Aiyurrwe éXeyov wevryxovra érea: reXeuTncavros Se TovTou, éx- 
dé£acbat rv Bactrntny tov dderdedy abtod Xedpiva nal rovrov 
dé Te alt@ tpoTe Siaypacbat Te Erépw, TA TE GAXa Kad wupapida 
Totnoas és ev Ta éxelvou pétpa ovK aviKovcay TadTa yap dv Kat 
nels euerpnoapev*™*> (obre yap treats oixjpata wire yy, ovre éx 
tov NelAou SuopuF ixer és abrny dotrep és tTHv érépny péovoa Sia 
oixodopmpévou Sé adravos &ow vijcov trepippéet, €v TH avrov Aéyovee 
xeioOas Xéorra®”.) wrodeluas S¢ tov mparov Sopov Gov Aibio- 


patrium sermonem interpretari, referebat 
‘habitasse quondam septinginta millia 
eetate militari; atque eo cum exercitu 
regem Rhamsen Libya,. Athiopia, Me- 
disque et Persis, et Bactriano ac Scytha 
potitum ; quasque terras Syri Armeniique 
et contigui Cappadoces colunt inde Bithy- 
num hinc Lycium ad mare imperio tenu- 
isse.’”” (Tacitus, Annal. ji. 60.) No 
one will suppose that this is a translation 
at what was really inscribed in hierogly- 
ics. 

372 rhy 8¢ rd re bed Tod warpds . . 8w- 
péorro. It seems quite clear that this 
story as well as that of Rhodopis belong 
to the same type as the Sardian legend 
commented upon above (note 329 on i. 
92). The fact furnishing the foundation 
would be the union of two religions,—a 
Belus-worship and a Mylitta-worship. 


The smaller pyramid was regarded as 
peculiar to the goddess. 

373 thy dy pioy Tay tTpiy éornKviay, 
“‘ standing in the middle of the three.”’ 
There are three small pyramids opposite 
to the eastern face of the great pyramid. 
They are rather less than three others 
which are opposite to the southern face of 
Mycerinus’s. ILKINSON, i. p. 361.) 

374 Sdrov wal nuloeos wAdOpov. WILKIN- 
SON says that this edifice is only 122 feet 
square, but considers that the difference 
may be accounted for by its ruined condi- 
tion. (i p. 361.) 

375 raira yap dy Kal types euerphoa- 
pey. VyYseE gives as the dimensions of 
this pyramid when complete: length of 
side 708 feet ; perpendicular height 454°3 ; 
area 1] acres, 1 rood, 38 poles. 

376 obre yap... xetoOa: Xéowa. I sus- 
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aixov Trovcldou *”, reacepdxovta wobas wroBas Ths éréons TwUTS 
péyabos *", éyopévny tis peyddns oixodounoe. éordct be émi 
Nodou Tov avrod ayddrepat, padsiora és éxaroy Todas *” inndod. 
Baoihetoas $8 EXeyov Xedpiva & xa mrevryjxovra érea. Taira 
& re wal éxaroy royifovras Etea, év toto AiyyTrrinal Te racapy 
elvay Kaxornta nai Ta ipa ypovov Tocovrou KataxdniaBévTa ovK 
avoryOfvat. tovrouvs imo piceos od Kdpra Oédovot Avyvrrwe 
ovoudtew, GAAL Kal tas mupapidas Kadéovot Toutévos Pidt- The shep 


128 


herd Pihi- 


tleovos*™, 3s rotroy tov ypovov evewe KTyvea Kata TadTa Ta lition. 


xopla $31. 


pect that this sentence is of the nature of 
a note, whether appended by the author 
or not. It is not called for by the ex- 
pression és rd exelvou pérpa ob dxhxov- 
cay, but it is suggested by it, as another 
point in which the second pyramid fell 
short of the first. For the subject-matter 
see note 364, above. 

377 Al6ov Al@tomixotd woilAov. This is 
the Syenite granite, the lapis pyrrhope- 
cilus of Puiny (xxxvi. 8). Blocks of this 
lie scattered about the base of the pyra- 
mid. (WILKINSON, i. p. 343.) 

378 reacvepdxovra... uéyabos, “ having 
taken forty feet short of the other in the 
same dimension,” i. e. the length of the 
side. This would not be quite accurate ; 
but the difference (760—708) or 52 might 
be less in Herodotus’s measurement, exact 
determination being extremely difficult. 

379 és éxardy wédas. Davison found 
the height of the base of the great pyra- 
mid of Cheops above the river to be 163 
feet. This was in October, 1764. Since 
that time three steps under the appa- 
rent lowest step have been uncovered, 
and these add 11 feet to the perpendicular 
height of the pyramid, and of course have 
to be deducted from the elevation of its 
base (ap. Walpole’s Turkey, pp. 345. 
349). Making this allowance, we may 
suppose that, at the time Herodotus visited 
the site, the base on the brow would be 
about 150 feet above the level of the Nile 
in the month of October. 

380 womudévos SArtleovos. This was doubt- 
lesa the popular belief of the Egyptian 
boors, among whom the vague tradition 
of the country having been once overrun 
by nomad shepherds, “‘ an abomination to 
the Egyptians,” was united with another 
of the stupendous edifices they saw having 
been built by task-work. It is not likely 


that these poor people should be versed 
in the genealogies, which constituted a 
branch of the learning of the priests. The 
condition of the mass of the country-peo- 
ple at the time Herodotus visited the 
country—sixty or seventy years after the 
ruin brought upon it by Cambyses—may 
be perhaps understood by comparing it 
with that of the modern Greek peasantry 
at the present time. Of these a traveller 
in Crete, in 1834, says: ‘‘ Out of a party 
of half a dozen Greeks not one knows the 
year, or has any idea of an era. They 
reckon neither from Christ nor Moham- 
med, but tell me that they believe in 
Christ. On my asking who he was, they 
answer, ‘How should we know? we are 
ignorant peasants, and only know how to 
cultivate our fields and vineyards.’ Scarcely 
any Cretan Greeks, except some of the 
Patéres in the monasteries, have ever 
heard of the Christian era; but they all 
date events one by another. Thus in 
Crete, the year of the great earthquake ; 
the time when Khadji Osm4n-pash& was 
governor of Khania; the outbreaking of 
the Greek revolution ; the peace of Khu- 
sein-bey, &c., are the principal epochs to 
which all the events of the last twenty-five 
years are referred.” (PASHLEY, Travels in 
Crete, i. p. 273.) In the eighth century 
of the Christian era, Fipgexis, a French 
monk, while proceeding up the Nile, was 
strack with astonishment at the sight of 
‘* the seven barns built by Joseph, which 
looked at a distance like mountains, four 
in one place and three in another” (ap. 
Dicuil. De mensurd orbdis, vi. 3). The 
tradition which Herodotus received has 
probably as little claim to authority as 
that of Fidelis. In both cases the tradi- 
tion is shaped by the ideas prevalent 
among the people who transmit it; and a 


129 
Mycerinzus, 
son of 
Cheops, 
succeeds 
to Che- 
phren. 


He isa 
mild, pious, 
and just 
prince, 


Legend na 
specting his 
daughter. 
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Her body 
entombed 
in the 
figure of 
@ cow in 
the palace 
at Sais. 
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Another 
explanation 
of the 
figures in 
the palace 
at Sais. 


264 HERODOTUS 


Mera. &é rovrov, Bactedoas Aiyvrrrov Muxepivoy éxeyov Xéorros 
Taida TO Ta pev Tod Tatpos Epya atrabeiy tov $e td TE ipa 
* xal Tov NewY TeTpUpevoY és TO Exyarov KaKxod aveivat 
mpos Epya re eal Ouaolas Sleas 5é ogi travrav Bacidéwy Sixato- 


Tatas Kpively. Kata TovTo péy vuv TO Epyov, atavrwv Scot Hon 


dvoifas* 


Backes éyévovro Aiyurrriwv, aivéovet paddora Tovroy Ta Te 
Gra ydp pv xplvew eb, nal d) Kal Te eripeuhopéve ex THs Slens 
map éwutod Siovra adda, arromimAavat avrov Tov Oupov. éoyre 
dé arly te Muxeplym cata rovs troduyras Kal Tadra érirndevorre 
Tpatoy xaxav aptas tiv Ovyarépa atroPavotcay avtov, Trav povvoy 
ot elvas ev Totot otxlovot Téxvoy tov 5 trepadynoayTd Te TO 
TweplerremTaKxee mpyypyati, Kal Bovddpmevoy mepisoorepoy Te TOV 
Grav Odrapat tiv Ouyarépa, troijcacbas Body Evrlyny xoidny nar 
érretta KataypucwoavTa uv Tavrny, gow dy alth Oarpar ravrny 
5) tiv aroPavoicay Ouyarépa*. Airy av 7 Pods yi ovn éxpipOn, 
Gr ere nal és cue Fw havepr, év Yai pev or coboa Kerpévy Se 
ev toiot Bactrnlowst, ev oixnpate noxnpéve Oupinpata $e wap 
auth wavrota xataylfover ava mracay npéony vinta dé éxdorny 
mdvyvyos AUyvos Tapaxalerar. ayxyod Sé ris Boos tavrns & 
GX oixjpate eixoves THY Traddaxéwv THY Muxepivou éctact, as 
ddeyov of dy Sai ors tpées: éotace pev yap EvAwou Kodo, 
dodcar apiOpov ws éelxoos pddotd Kn, yupval épyacudévar at 
Tives pévrot etal ove byw eimetv, Any TA Neyopeva. Oi dé Tees 
Aéyoves trept tTHS Boos TaUrns Kal TaY KoNoTaaY TOvdE TOY Ado" 
ws Muxepivos épdcOn tis éwutod Ouyatpos, wal éresra ewbyn ot 
aexovon peta dé, Néyoucs ws % mais amnykato wird ayeos, 6 5é uy 
Gare ev rh Bot tavry 4 5é pyrnp atris Tay audiTorwy TAY 
apodsovcéwy Thy Ouyarépa TG Tratpl améraye Tas yelpas: Kad viv 
Tas eixdvas avtéwy elvas wretrovOvias Tamep ai wai Errabov. ravra 


due estimate of ita value would save much 
trouble in the fruitless attempt to reconcile 
it with more authentic data. See note on 
vii. 129. . 

381 rotrous b9d ploeos... 7d xwpla. 
This sentence appears to be of the nature 
of a note, although very possibly from the 
hand of the author. The antecedent of 
the word rovrous may be easily discovered 
by inference; but nothing can be harsher 


than the construction grammatically, if 
the clause be regarded as forming part of 
@ continuous text. 


382 +d re [ph dyoita:. See note on 
§ 133. 
® wohcacba....Ovyarépa. These 


two lines are left out in F, obviously from 
the homeoteleuton deceiving the eye of 
the transcriber. 


pe 


EUTERPE., II. 129—133. 265 


Se Aéyoues drvnptovres, ds eye Sonéw, ra Te dra nai 51) Kar Ta 
Teprt TAS Yeipas THY KOMOTTaY Tavita yap ay Kal Hpueis wpeoper, 
Erte id ypovou Tas yelpas atroBeBrAyjxacs, al év troat abréwy 
gawvovras: dovoas érs wal és éué. “H Se Bods ta poev Gra xata- 132 
xéxpurrras howscly elpatt, tov arya 5é wal rip nepadrsy halves Description, 
Kexpyowméva, Tayéi xapra ypuog petatd Se trav Kepéwy, 6 Tot ee 
‘lou KuKhos peptpnutvos erects xpiceos. ears Se 1 Bods obs in proces 
Gp0%), GAN ev yovvacs xeysévn, péyabos Sa Sonmrep peyadn Bots 
Cony exépetar Sé ex Tod otxjperos ava wdyTa Ta Erea, emedy 
TenTwrrat ot Avyurris Toy ov« avoyatopevoy Gedy tm’ dyed dri 
rowvre wpiypatt > Tore ay nai tiv Body exdtpoves és Td pais’ 
daci yap Sh avriy SenOiva, rod warpos Muxepivou dsrobyicKxov- 
cay, dy Te eviauT@ Gwrak psy Tov HALov Karweiv ™, 

Mera & ris Ouyatpis 7d wdGos, Sebrepa rovre Te Bacrsi 133 
7dde yevécOas édOeiv of pavriiov éx Bovrods wédsos *, obs “ pér- Mycerines 


receives an 


roe && grea podvoy Bids ro éSdopm TerevTncew” tov Se, Sesvov oo 


383 roy ode dvopatsuevoy Oeby bw duced 
éx) rowodry xptrypari, “the deity whom 
in such a matter is not named by me.” 
The deity in question was Osirie, and Hoe- 
rodotus’s objection was not to naming him, 
for that he does elsewhere (§§ 42. 144), 
but to naming him m conjunction with a 
ceremony indicating woe. In the mystical 
ritual im question Osiris was the Egyptian 
Adonis, represented as dead: 6 rpiplrares 
“ASevs 8 ich "Axéporrs pircira:. (THBO- 
caitus, xv. 86.) See note 123, above. 
it was this circumstance which excited 
the religious feelings of a Dorian Greek. 
He shrank from associating the name of a 
deity in many cta analogous to the 
Apollo of his own traditions, a deity of the 
upper regions, with a word («érrovrai) 
implying the lamentation for death. On 
the same principle be preserves a religious 
silence in ing of the same thing in 
§ 171, his feeling being that of Xeno- 
phanes, who bade the Egyptians in refer- 
ence to these rituals of sorrow: el Geods 
voulCover, uh Opyveix ef 88 Opnvoder, 
Oeods ph voul (ery. 

384 gaol yap abrhy...xaridey. In 
the time of PLurarcs 8 consistent phy- 
sical explanation was given to this ritual. 
The exposition of the golden cow, covered 
at that time with a black robe, took place 
on four days, from the seventh to the 


VOL. I. 


tenth of the Egyptian month Afhyr. It 
was at the time when the overflow of the 
Nile began visibly to subside, and the 
land to appear. Hence the lamentation 
for the death of Osiris (in this pro 
identified with the rising Nile) and the 
appearance of Jsis (the fertile earth); in a 
robe of black however, as lamenting the 
departure of her husband the Nile, whose 
society has left her in a condition to become 
@ mother, and produce the crops which 
grow upon the saturated plam. But 
Osiris was also to be lamented if consi- 
dered as the Sun; for at this time the 
nights began to be longer than the days. 
It isto be observed that Isis was, sccording 
to Ptotarch, not the whole Earth, bat only 
that portion of it which was ov 
by the river,— the aiixviswn. So likewise 
Osiris wae not absolutely identical with 
the river, but was regarded as developing 
himeelf in its mundation. (NeiAor ’Ocl- 
pi8os adxopporhy voul(over: De Ieide of 
Osiride, p. 386.) This view is easily con- 
nected with the notion of Osiris being the 
Sun by the adoption of such a modus 
operandi as Herodotus contemplates in 
§ 25. 
88 uarrhioy ée Bovrovs wéAws. The 
site of the oracle is described in § 155. 
See also note 213, above. 
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phesying 
is death 
after six 
years, 
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Pyramid of 
ycerinus, 
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momadpevov, wéeurras és TO pavrnioy To Oep*™ Gveicpa, ayrt- 


peuopevoy Gti “6 ev avrod trarip Kal mwatpws, aroxAnlaavres 
Ta ipa Kal Oewy od penvnpévor ddA Kal Tors avOperrous POelpov- 
tes, €Blocav ypovoy él moddOv, avTtos 8 edoeBns ewy péAXoe 
rayéws ottw TerdevTnce” ex b€ Ted ypnornplou avT@ Sevrepa 
éMeiv Néyovra “ tovrwy eivexa cal cuvrayvvew avr@ tov Biov ov 
yap trovjoal py TO yYpewv Hy Trove Setv yap A’yutrrov xaxota bat 
ém’ érea trevryjxovTd Te Kal éxaroy nat tors yey bio Todis mpd 
éxelvov yevopévouvs Bacidéas pabeiv tobro, xeivoy 5 ov” raira 
axovaavta Tov Muxepivov, os xaraxexpipévov on oi- rovTov, 
AvyVA Tomadpevoy TrodArA, Sxws ylvorro ve, avdypayra avra, 
wivew Te Kal evTraléew ove ypyepns obte vuKTos aviévra, é& Te TA 
&\ea wal Ta ddoca TAaVwpEVoY Kal iva muvOdvotro elvat yas *" 
évnBnrnpia®™ ériurndedtata. Taira 8 éunyavato bédwv Td pav- 
Thiov Yrevdopevoy atrodéEat, iva oi Sumdexa érea avril & éréwy 


yévnTas ai vUKTES Hepat TroLevpEvat. 
TIvpapida &¢ xa o&ros areditero troddov eXdaow Tov TaTpos, 


(€elxoot today Katadéovoay Kddov Exacrov™ 


386 + eg. The oracle appears to have 
belonged to Leto, or at least to some 
deity who in the time of the writer had 
become analogous to the Hellenic Leto; 
and therefore it has been proposed to read 
vf 9e@. But all the MSS have the mas- 
culine article; and it seems far from un- 
likely that the primeval ritual of this 
Egyptian deity was not one in which the 
distinction of sex was an important point. 
Creuzer (Symbolik, iii. pp. 240, seq.) 
has shown her substantial identity with 
the goddess in the Hereum at Mycene, 
of which some circumstances suggest the 
belief that the original was an androgynous 
deity. See note on viii. 104. 

387 ys. This word (which does not 
exist in any of the MSS) is restored by 
Valcknaer from a citation by Gregorius. 
De dialecto Ionica. 

388 gynBnrhpia. This word is explained 
by the grammarians as évevwxnrhpia. The 
character of the places alluded to may be 
easily understood by remembering the 
attractions which the ‘‘ fornix et uncta 
popina” possessed for Horace’s slave. 
Sauvust represents the army of Sylla as 
corrupted by the “ loca amcena voluptaria” 
which they found in Asia. (Catil. § 11.) 


Tpiov mrLOpwy, 


These were no doubt abundant in a place 
situated as Buto was, in the highway of 
maritime traffic. It may be remarked 
that the habits ascribed to Mycerinus, 
combined with the form of his daughter’s 
shrine, imply a return to the service of 
deities whose ritual was analogous to that 
into which the Israelites fell (Exod. xxx. 
4—6); for it should be remembered that 
the revelry in question was regarded as 8 
species of religious service. 

389 x@Aoy Exacroy, “in each side.” 
These words are governed in the same 
way as rwurd uéyados in § 127. But the 
passage is probably corrupt, as it seems 
impossible to bring the numbers into ac- 
cordance with known facts. The present 
base of the pyramid is 333 feet by mea- 
surement, and the former length is esti- 
mated by VysE as 354:6 feet. The con- 
fusion appears to me to lie in the words 
which I have included in a parenthesis, 
In this parenthesis I conceive the writer, 
whether Herodotus himself, or, as I be- 
lieve, a later hand ~ intended to state the 
amount of difference between the dimen- 
sions of Mycerinus’s pyramid and his 
father’s ; but how the present text grew 
out of this statement I cannot suggest. 
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EUTERPE. II. 1384, 135. 


dovons Tetparywvou,) rlBov 52 és To Hytov AlOvoTrixod*”* thy 6 
pereFérepol dace EdAjvor ‘PoSerrios éraipns yuvatxes*”' elvat, ove 

Op0as Néyovres: ovdE cv Ode EiSores por haivovras Aéyewv obror Hrs 

Ww 7 ‘Podamisy ov yap ay ot rupapida dvéBecay tromoacOat To- 

aurny, és Thy TaravTov yiiabes avapiOunrot, ds oy eiTrely, 
avaiclyevray impos Se, ore xara “Apacw Bacidevovra nv axpd- 

Covca™™ ‘Poddmis GAN od Kata Tobrov Erect yap KapTa TroANOiCt 

borepoy TovTay Tay Baciéwv TaY TAS Trupapibas TavTas RY NTO~ 

pevov, [‘Podarris:] yeveny pev aro Opnlins: Sovdn Se Hv 'Tddpovos Story of 
tov ‘Hdaototronios avdpos Saplov, ctvdovros 5 Aicwrrov Tod examined, 
Noyorrovod "+ Kal yap otros ITddpyovos éyévero, ws SiédeFe THSe oun cia 
iiecotar érrel re yap TrodAdats knpvocsyTav Aedrdav™ de Oeorpo- ee 
mlov “85 Bovrotro trowny Tis Alowrov Wuys avehécOat,” ddros 
pev ovdels epdun, 'Iddpovos $8 trawdds traits, ddXos "Iddpuov, avel- 
AeTo’ ovTw Kai Alowiros 'Iddpovos éyévero. ‘“Podarmis dé és Alyu- 
mrov aixeto, Bav0ew Tod Saplov xcoploavras: arixopévn Se eat’ 
epyaciny ™, 20n ypnpdtov peyddwv irs avdpds Mutidnvaiov 
Xapafou, rod Fxapavdpwvipou mrawds adereod 5¢ Samrovis rijs 
povootrooy obra &) 7) “Poddmis edevOepwOn, xal naréuewwé Te év 
Avyorrp Kal xdpta éradpoditos yevopévn peydda extycato xph- 
pata, os dy elvas “Poder, ardp ovx ds ye és Trupapyiia TovavTny 
EixécOas > ris yap rHv Sexdrny tov ypnudrov idécbat earl Ere Authentic 


record of 
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390 Albov Al@iomsxot. Wilkinson cen- some dispute arising between them, he 


sures STRABO (xvii. p. 448) for calling this 
substance ‘black stone,’ which he sup 

to be ‘a bad translation of the Ai@os Aid:or, 
of Herodotus.’ But Strabo uses the ex- 
pression merely in contradistinction to the 
white stone of the calcareous formation, 
and by no mistake; as is obvious by his 
qualifying it as meaning “ that stone out 
of which they make the @via:, bringing it 
from the confines of Ethiopia, far away.” 

391 éralpns yuvands. See note 372, 
above. 

392 xara "Apaciw Bacirevorvta fy dxpd- 
(ovca. See note 380, above. 

393 Aloéwov Tov Acyorouol. 
on v. 36. 

394 xnpvocdytrwy AeAgday. PLUTARCH 
(De sed N. vindictd, p. 556) relates that 
Esop was sent by Croesus to sacrifice at 
the oracle of Apollo, and to present each 
of the Delphians with four ming ; but that, 


See note 


sent the money back to Croesus, and the 
Delphians in anger, under a false charge 
of sacrilege, threw him down a precipice. 
After this a curse fell upon the land, and 
it was for the removal of this they were 
desirous of making a propitiation. It is 
strange that Herodotus should not men- 
tion the connexion of Aisop with Croesus, 
if that feature in the narrative had existed 
in bis time. See note 173 on i. 54. 

395 nar’ épyacinvy. He uses a similar 
expression, af dvepya(dueva: waiSlona:, 
i. 93. 

316 ote bs ye és wupapul8a roratrny éi- 
xéoOa:. In the time of Strabo a popular 
fiction had arisen to get over this difficulty. 
Rhodopis (or, as Strabo calls her, Rho- 
dope), it was said, was bathing, when an 
eagle picked up one of her sandals and 
dropt it into the vest of ‘the king” at 
Memphis as he sat administering justice 


mm2 
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the wealth wal és ToSe wavri rq Bovdopévey, ovdey Sei peydra of ypypata 


man ofr Gvabeivas ereOiunae yap ‘Podémis prnuiiov éwuris ev vf “EX- 

Delphi. rads xatadunécGas, wroinua tromaapzéen TovTO TO ph) TUyyave 
Gdr\m éFevpnuévov wat dvaxeluevov ey ip@, tobro avabeivas és 
Aadors prnuccuvey éwuriy ris Ov Sexatns Trav xpnudtay 
mwomaapivn oBedots Bavirdpaus toddovs oidnptous, Scov éveywpec 
 Sexdryn oi, anrémeuwre ds Aedhote of nab viv ers cuvvevéeatas 
Sriabe ev rod Bepod row Xios avéfecay, avtlav d€ avtoy Tob 

Nanoratis 900. qudéovar 5é xws ev 19 Navxpdte éwadpodera, ylvecGas ai 

for hetara, éraipas' TovTo mcv yap ain, Tie eps Abyeras Sde O AOyoS, otT@ 
&} re crew eydveto as nai mavres ot “ENXqves ‘Podw ris 76 ob- 
voue éFénaloyv rotro Sé tarepoy taurns, TH otvoua Fv “Apysducn 
Gowipos ava thy ‘Edddda éyévero, Hocov Se THs érépys wepr 
Aeoynveutos "". Xdpatos Se ws Avodpevos ‘Podaww awevorrnce 
és Muriiypny'™, dy pércit Samga@ word Karexepropnce pty. 
“Posarvs péy vuv tépt weraupas. 

136 Mera d¢ Muxepivor yevéoOas Aiyurrou Baciréa ereyor oF 5 
Mycerinus | Ydovysw ”, ray 7a wpos Frsow dvlayovra woijoas TH ‘Hdaicte 


b ht: 4 4 A a v 
by Sasyen) arpomuhasa, covTa Todhp Te KEAMaTS Kal TOANP MeyoTA. syet 


oa ies pay yap Kal Ta wdvra mpoTiAaa™ rérrous Te SyyeyAupyévous Kal 
epee @Anv hw oixodounpdreav pupiny”', éxeiva 8é nal paxp@ pa- 
scum, = 8=yoTa. ent rovroy Baatdavovros, EXeyar, auskins eovens woddHs 


xpnpatov , yevérOas vopov Aiyurrriou, arrodexvuvra évéyupov 
ToU TaTpos Tov véxuy orm AapwBdvew 7d yplos mpoaTeOHvas Se 


in the open air. A search, like that for 

i » wag made and terminated by 
her being found at Neucrefis, becoming 
the queen of “the king;” and finally 
being buried in the pyramid in question 
(xvii. c. i. p, 450). See note 329, on 
i, 93, and note 372, on ii. 128 Strabo 
gays that Sappho called this female by tha 
name of Doriche. 

897 xepireoxhvevros, ‘‘ matter of anec- 
dote.” See notes on i. 153; ix. 71. 

308 és MuriAfvny. The manuscripte §, 
V, K, and R have this reading, while M, 
P, F have és M. See above, note 382. 

309 Ydovyw. Theo MAS have “Aovxu. 
But Sasychies is a name which is equiva- 
lent to one appearing on the hieroglyphics 
(see note 404, below); and the omiasion 
of the initial o is easily accounted for by 
an ordi practice in uncial manuscripts, 


See note 25, on i, 5. 

400 72 wdvra wpoxrtAga. From § 101 
it appears that there were propylaa on 
the northern side of the Hepheesteum at 
Memphis, attributed to the king Mooris. 

401 Barmy Bbw oixodaunudray puplny. - 
It is not easy to say axactly what tha 
meaning of these words is. I am inclined 
to think that Herodotus means by them 
the ornaments appropriate to architectural 
decoration, other than the colossal figures 
cut in the surface of the stone, which he 
ex by réwos ¢yyeyAsumeros. Trans- 
late: ‘for while all the propylea have 
both figures cut in and other things seen 
in buildings to an iafinite extent, those 
even far exceed the others.” 

403 dustins xpnudrer, “ea want of cir- 
culation of money.” 


EUTERPE. II. 136, 137. 269 


&rs rovrp TH vouw Tévde, Tay Sdovra Td ypbos wal dardons Kparé- 

ew TIS TOD AauBavovros Onuns “*» rq Be inrorbévrs Touro ro dvé- ent 
xupov Tvs erretvas Lnpinu pn Bovroudvy atrodotvas 70 ypéos, regard sell 
pyr aire exeivy redeuTncayrs elvas Taphs Kuphoas pyr’ éy excive cay 
TS TaTpe@ Thy payr’ dv ddd pmdevi, pryre GAXav yndéva, Tey 
éwurod a drroyerduevov Oaypat, urepBaréaGas $¢ Bovdopevoy rovray and built 
Tov Bacitka rove mpoTepov soured BaciAdas yevoudvous Abylwrou, p praia 
punpbovvoy trupapylda AvréaOas ee wiOwv woujoarra: dv 7H to be very 
ypdupara éy Mbe dyeexoNappyéva rade Aéyovtaé dors MH ‘ME ranted 
KATONOXOH:S IPOS TAX AIOINAS TITPAMIAAS. *™ 
ITPOEXN TAP ATTEQN TOXOTTON, ‘OXON ‘O ZETZ 

TQN AAANN OENN. KONTQi TAP ‘TIOKTOTON- 
TEZ“* EX AIMNHN, ‘O TI ITPOXXOITO Tor NIH- 

AOT TQ: KONTQs TOTTO ZTAAETONTER, IWAIN- 

@0TS EIPTSAN™, KA] ME TPOIMM TOIOTTA: E- 


ETIOIHSAN. rovrop pey rocaira arodébarGat, 
Mera 8 tovrov, Baoiicicas dvBpa ruprov é& ’Avicws Todos, 


403 iis rod AauBdyovros O4uNS, “the 
tomb belonging to the borrower.” The 
original power seems to have bean to 
mortgage the sepulchre; the subsequent 
law rather to have been passed to prevent 
the scandal which might arise if the 

tice had become common, and the Pabit 
of not redeeming the pledge had weakened 
the religious feelings of the people. 

44 dy +H. See note 369, above. It 
seems most probable that the pyramid 
here spoken of is the northern drick one 
of those at Dashur, the former three 

ing those at Giseh. 


himself places him immediately before 
Cheops at the close of Manetho’s third 
dynasty. Inthe Dashur pyramid half a 
block was discovered, which appears when 
complete to have bome the name Seser- 
kera. (BUNSEN, p. 94.) Perring gives the 
side of the pyramid at the base as 350 
feet, and estimates its height when com- 
plete at 215°6. It is in ruins, and was 
apparently so in the time of the Egyptian 
kings, as mummies and later hieratic in- 
seriptions are found in erections among 

Bunaen, pp. 91, segg.) Ac- 
cording to 


nsen’s view of ee the 
only substantial truth in the i 


Saat (said to exist) would be the relative pai 


him while he was at Giseh looking at the 
three he has already mentioned. The 
ears at Dashur is most admirably 
uilt of brick, and according to Parring 
(quoted by Bunser, }.c.) docs possces @ 

pre-eminenes among all the others— with 
the exception of the three at Giseh —equal 
to that claimed for it in the text. Buneen’s 
notion is that it was built defore the three 
Giseh pyramids, and that the inacription 
does not refer to them but to the other 
Dashur edifices. He believes Herodotus 
, to have misplaced is’s reign from 9 
misconception of point. Bunsen 


Vority of the pyramid to those ante- 
cedently built. This Bunsen and Perring 
make to consist in the regularity of its 
brick masonry as compared with the srre- 
gudar stonework of its twe neighbours, 
the stone pyramids of Dashur, although 
in point of size it is muoh inferior, one of 
them being estimated et 719 feet equare 
when complete. (VysE ap. Wilkinson, 
i. p. 370,) 

405 Swexdwroyres. Gaisford and all the 
MSS have iworbwroyres. But see the 
mete exis ee Compare éAxé- 

406 wAlrOous ow, 
carres wAlpovs, i. 179. 
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270 


HERODOTUS 


Next day- T@ ovvoua “Avucw elvary él rovrov Bacidevovros éddoat én’ 


sis, a blind 


man, reign- A 


ed. 
He takes 
refuge in 


the marshes 


upon the 


invasion of 


Ethiopian, 
who reigns 
fifty years, 


Elevation of 


the dykes, 
especially 
at the fane 


of Bubastis. 


138 


Description 
of this, 


A > 


lyvirrov yeipt morn AiOlords te nal JaBaxav rov AiSiorrwy 
Baoiéa: tov pev 57 Tupdov Tobroy olyerOar hevryovta és Ta Edea* 
tov 5 AiGloma Bacirevew Aiyirrrou én érea Trevrixovta: év 
toiot avroy Tdde atrodéfacbar Sxws trav Tis AbyuTrriwy dpaprot 
the +2, «reive ev avrav ovdéva COddeur tov Se xatd péya0os Tod 
adunpatos éxdotm Suxdfew, émitdocovra youata youv mpos TH 
éwutay wort S0ev Exactros Fv tay adixeovrov. 


nat OUT@ ETL at 


Woes eyevovTo tndorepar’ TO prev yap Tpw@Tov éywooOncay td 
tay tas Suwpvyas opukavrwy ert Secwatpios Baciréos, Sevrepa 
S¢ él rod AiOloros Kat xdpta tpnral éeyévovro. 

‘Tirnréov 6é xal érépwv taccopéver ev 1h Alyvrrre@ Trodiwy, os 
éuot Soxée, paddora pév BovBdore ror‘ éeyaoOn, év TH Kar 


e ? 


ipoy éott BouvBdorws afiarnynroratoy pélo pev yap adXra Kat 


qodvoaTraverepa eats ipa, noovn Se écOas ovdév rovrov padrov 


4 6€ BovBaoris xara ‘EdAdda yrdoody éott “Aprepis 


To Se 


ipov auris mde Exes’ addy THs écddou, TO ddXO VijTOs éoTe ex 
yap tov Neldou Swwpvyes éxéyovat *”, ob cupploryoucat adAHANSCE, 
GX’ axpt ths éaddou Tov ipod éxatépyn écéyet,  pev TH TTreptp- 
péovea, 1 Se rH, edpos eodca éxatéon éxatov today Sévdpect xard- 
oxios’ Ta 5é rrpotridaa thpos pev Séxa dpyuiéwy oti, Tura Sé 
éEamryyeos éoxevddatat afiouct Néyou cov 8 dv péon TH TON TO 
ipov Karopatat mdvroGey mepiiovre*” Gre yap THs mWoMos pev 


407 udriora piv BovBdor: wéAr. Seve- 
ral MSS, among which are S and V, have 
pddtuorra 4 ey BouvBdor: wéAss. The men- 
tion of Bubastis here and the description 
of the site of the temple appears to me 
like a subsequent insertion into the text. 
Bubastis was in an entirely different local- 
ity. See note on § 158, below. 

408 gor: “Apreuis. He repeats this be- 
low (§ 156), where see the note, and im- 
plies it above (§ 59). In point of fact 
Bubastis is Pi-beseth, where the first syl- 
lable is the Egyptian article pe, as in 
the word xipwuis, and Basht or Bast is 
the name of the Egyptian Artemis. 

409 égéyovo:. This word is used in a 
very peculiar sense, for Herodotus goes 
on particularly to remark that the canals 
do not run inéo any thing, but approach 
one another within a certain distance and 


then stop. It seems possible that in a 
locality full of canals, like the delta of the 
Nile, the word originally used to denote 
direction for the purpose of communica. 
tion came to be provincially applied in all 
cases where the appearance occurred of a 
channel cut for the admission of water. 
See ii. 11: «éAwos Oaddoons eoréxav ex 
rijs "EpvOpijs xadeoudyns Oaddoons, and 
xédAmxoy écéxovra én) Al€soxlns, and the 
note 42, above. In § 121 the word seems 
used of the communication allowed by a 
party-wall. See note 342, above. 

$10 «aropara: wdyrobey xepiiévT:. WIL- 
KINSON, who describes the ruins of Tel 
Basta, the site of Bubastis, mentions this 
notice as being strikingly confirmed by the 
great height of the mounds. (Modern 
Egyptians, i. p. 427.) 
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exxeywopéevns thpod tov § ipod ob xexwynpévou, ds apyiOev érrounOn 
€sorrov dott: trepibées § aro aipacuy eyyeyduppévn TuTrooe 
gore 5¢ EcwOev ddoos Sevdpéwy peyiotwy mweputevpévov tepi vnov 
peyay, dv TO 8) Twyadpa Ever edpos Sé Kal piKos ToD ipod TavTn 
otadiou dori’ xara pev 89 Tiv ecodov, éotpwpévn dott dos 
AMOou emt oradlous tpeis *” padiord xn, va Tis ayophs pépovea 
és TO Tpos 7a eDpos 5é ws Tecokpwy TALOpOY TH Se Kal TH TIS 
6500 Sévdpea ovpavounxea mépuxe péper & és ‘Eppyéw ipov. 70 
peev 67 ipov TodTo obram Eyer. 

Ténros S€ ris atradrayns “* tod AiBlorros Se EXeyov yevéoOar 139 
pw ev r@ drrve tonvde idovra avrov olyecOar pevryovra: edoxe€ arene 
oi avopa émiotdvra cupBovdevew, tovs ipéas tos ev Abytrrg T™™- 
oviréEayra travras pécous Statapéeur ovra Se thy pw tavrny 
Aéyew abrov, as mpodaciv ot Soxéoe Tavrnv Tovs Geovs mpoderxvu- 
vas, iva aveBnoas wepl Ta ipa Kaxodv Tt Tpos Dewy f mpos avOpa- 

Tov AaBoe ovKwY Toijcey TavTa, GANA yap at éFeAndAvOévat Tov 
xpovey oxocov Keyphabas aptavra Avytrrrov éxywpnoew ** dy 
yap TH Aiftomrln dovrs adt@ Ta pavryia Toler ypéwvras AiBioTres 
aveire, ws Séou autov Alyurrrov Bacthevoat éTea Tevrjxovra ‘": 


411 gdyrn oradlov éorl. WILKINSON 
(p. 428) makes the sacred enclosure about 
600 feet square. The length of the tem- 
ple (which was built of the finest red gra- 
nite) he estimates at about 500. 

412 én) oradlouvs rpeis. WILKINSON 
(1. c.) found the distance from the outer 
circuit of the one temple to the other 2250 
feet. The agora is about 900 feet from 
the temple of Bubastis. He could not 
ascertain the breadth of the road from the 
quantity of ruins which cover it. From 
the under-estimate of the length of the 
dromos and the mention of thé Hermeum 
merely as its termination, one may conjec- 
ture that the writer did not go beyond 
the temple of Bubastis. 

413 +éros 38 tis dwadAayis. Valck- 
naer endeavours to explain this strange 
expression as being equivalent to dwaAAa- 
~yhy, just as @aydrov rédos and ¢dyov 
wédos are used where Odyaros and odyos 
only are meant. This does not appear to 
me satisfactory, but I can offer nothing 


44 Gand ydp of eeAnrvOdva: . . dxxw- 
phoew. The whole of this sentence is to 


be taken as the profasis in the construc- 
tion; then follows its explanation in an 
account of what the oracle in Ethiopia 
had said; and at last comes the apodoste, 
ws ay 6 xpévos, &c. But this last, owing 
to the length of the parenthesis and its 
character—it being not the words of the 
king, but a statement of a fact—changes 
into an account of what he did, instead of 
the sentence ending in its original form. 
Translate: “ ‘he would not do this though ; 
no, as the time had run out which he had 
been allowed by prophecy for ruling over 
Egypt and going,’—for while in Ethiopia 
the oracles which the Ethiopians consult 
declared to him that it was his destiny to 
reign over Egypt for fifty years,—as then 
this time was run out, and the appearance 
of the vision came upon the back of it, 
disturbing his mind, this Sabacos took 
himself off voluntarily out of Egypt.” 
415 Srea xevrfxovra. BuNseEn (vol. iii. 
P: 138) considers that, instead of the single 
ing Sabaco, it is distinctly proved that an 
Ethiopian dynasty of three kings reigned 
in Egypt for fifty years (their names being 
SCHEBEK, SHEBEK, and THRK, i. e. 


140 


The blind 


king returns “px 


after fifty 


ears’ exile 


in the 
marshes. 


His retreat 


afte 
wards) was yevopevos Bacthées "Apeuptalov 
in the island 


Elbo. 
141 


He is suc- 


272 


HERODOTUS 


as Gy 6 ypoves ovros éfjie wal abray 4 Byus rob évyrvioy érerd- 
pacce, éxwy arraddacceras ex Ths Avyurrrey 6 SaPanis. 
‘As & dpa olyerOat rov AiGiora é& Aiyirrrov, aris rév Tuddov 


bed 


éx Tov éMwyv amixopevov, év0a wevrixovta érea, vijcov 


yaoas orob@ Te Kai 77, olxee Sxws yap of porray ciroy ayovras 
Aiyurrtrioy ws éxdorotot rpoorerdyGat ovyh Tob AWieros, és TH 
Smpeny xedevew odéas xai orodov Kopilery. TaUuTyY THY vicoD 
ovdels aporepoy edvvdcOn "Auupralov éfevpeiyv» ddd erea emt 


€ / ’ > ae a € f 
wréw 7 Ertaxooia ovK olol re Hoay avriy aveupeiy ot mpdrepos 


416, 


ovvona S& TavrTy TH vicw 


"EABa péyabos 8 dori mdvry dSéea oradiov. 
Merdé $e rotrov, Baginebcas tov ipéa tod “Hoalsreu rh obvoya 
elva: SeOww rov dv adoyince eyew rapaypnodpevey Taw payt- 


ceeded b 

og - pov" Aiyvrrrloy, ds obddy Senooperoy avray ara re OF arise 
at nee WOUuUVTA eS avTOUS, Kal opeas aneréobar tas apovpas, rotate em 
igs ray aporépov Bacréwv SedocOas é¥aipérovs éxdorp Suddexa 
aed apoupas’ pera Oé, é’ Alyurroy éNavve otpatov uéyar Savaydpr- 


aninvasion Boy Baoiiéa 'ApaPiwv** [re xal "Aceoupiov]: ober o) édew 


Sabacos, Sebichus, and Tirhakah). The 
error of Herodotus he ascribes to the 
fact of an oral communication being the 
source of his information. This d 

he makes the 25th of the Egyptians. It 
is succeeded by the 26th or Suitan, con- 
sisting of the Egyptian princes Stephi- 
nates, Nechepous, Necho, Psammitichus, 
Necho II., another Psammitichus or 
Psammuthis, Vaphres, and Amosis. Dur- 
ing the first 12 (or 18) years of this Bunsen 
conceives Ameris (an Ethiopian) tg have 
maintained hi und against the Saitan 
dynasty. If Herodotus is to be judged 
by the standard of other authorities, we 
must suppose a thorough confusion spread- 
ing over several centuries, between the 
Anysis and Sethos of his account. But 
this is inconceivable upon any h 

short of the one that the narrative he 
received at the Hepheesteum at Memphis 
differed enormously from those which were 
current at other temples, and upon which 
the diverse traditions which have come 
down to us through the Alexandrine 
chronographers were founded. A mecha- 
nical arrangement of these, while the law 
of their growth remains undiscovered, 
seems to furnish a most uncertain basis 
for historical conclusions, 


416 ob ofof re Foay....Apuupratov. 
This statement seems to prove satisfac- 
torily that one part at least of the story 
of the blind king is of very late date. 
(See Cuirnron’s Fasti Hellenici, a. 455 
B.c.) The chronology of the passage 
would throw the time of the Ethiopian 
invasion back to the middle of the twelfth 
centary B.c., 300 years at least too carly 
to be manageable by any chronologer. 
Accordingly it has been proposed to alter 
the numbers. Bat they are defended by 
the authority of aii the MSS without 
exception. WILxInson (i. p. 418) fixes 
the site of Elbo as “in the 8.x. corner 
of the lake of Buto, now lake Boorlos.” 
He does not say on what aathority, and 
it is difficult to suppose that such a site 
would be secure. One would rather have 
supposed a refugee hiding some where in 
the Sebennytic branch (see note 61, 
above). 

417 rev paxluew. It has been proposed 
to read 7d pdyimoy. But we may suppose 
that it was some individuals only of the 
military caste which were slighted by 
Sethos, although the whole body took 
the quarrel up, knowing his dislike of 
them. 

418 "ApaBlev. The words which follow : 
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Tous payiyous Ta ma bedded BonOéev, tov & ipéa és azroplny of the coun- 

arretAnpevov, ese Oovra és To wéyapov mpos Twyarpa atroduper bas Sheer | 

ola xwoduvever trabéew ddopupopevoy 8 dpa puv érredOeiv trrvor, 

xal ot Sdfae dv rH Ae emiordvra tov Gedy Oapavvew, ws ovdév 

welceras ayaps avridvwy tov "ApaBiov otparoy avtos yap of 

méprpew tiyswpovs' tovrowy 5) pu mmicvvoy Toic. évuTrviowot, 

mapadaBévra Aiyurriwv rods BovAopévous ot &recOat otparo- 

medevoacba vy IIndovcip: tavry ydp eict at éoBoral ** SrecPat 

dé of Tay paxyipov pev ovdéva avdpay, Kamjdous b€ Kal yeipa- 

vaxtas Kal ayopalous avOpurous evOatra arrixopévous Toiot Hephestus 
destroys the 

évavtioust avroics ériyubévras vucros pis apoupalous ** xata pev invading 

gaye tovs haperpeavas airav, cata Se rd Toka, wpds Se, THY Pelvsiam. 

donmlbwv Tra dyava, Hote TH boTEepain hevyovrwy odéwy yupvav 

[Grrrwv "| rrecéecy Troddovs. Kal viv otras 6 Bacthels Eornne ev 

T® ip@ Tov ‘Hdalorou XOwos exw eri Tips yerpos piv, Adywv 

bia, ypappdrov tdde EX EME TIX ‘OPEQNN ETSEBHS 


ESTN. 


ve xal ’Acouplwy did not exist in the copies 
of Herodotus used by Josernus (Archeol. 
x. J. 4). They are found however in all 
the modern MSS, as, even if they be not 
genuine, was to be expected as soon as the 
desire began to prevail among the Christians 
to bring the various pagan traditions into 
harmony with the Old Testament history; 
a desire which they inherited from the 
Egyptian Jews of the Ptolemaic times, 
Aristobulus and his followers. 

419 ratty ydp elo: al éoBodal. See 
note on iii. 10. 

420 uis dpoupalovs. These are probably 
the same animal (the shrew-mouse) called 
puyadh above (§ 67). The story perhaps 
may be, as some have thought, an Egyp- 
tian version of the destruction of Sena- 
cherib (2 Kings xix). But all the details 
are undoubtedly a mere fiction to explain 
the human figure with the mouse. In the 
temple of Apollo Smintheus at Chryse the 
tradition ran that the Teucrians who came 
from Crete to the Troad had received an 
oracle that they should settle in the place 
where Titans (yrryeveis) should attack 
them. At a p called Amasxitus an 
enormous number of field mice in the 
course of the night devoured all the lea- 
ther straps of their armour and every thing 
else which could be eaten. They recog 
nized in this the fulfilment of the ead 
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and the incident was commemorated by a 
statue by Scopas, representing the deity 
with a mouse at his foot. (Straso, xiii. 
p- 117.) It is impossible to doubt the 
similar origin of two such similar stories. 
But that relating to the Teucrians was 
certainly not older than the time of Cail- 
linus (see note 332, above). 

‘21 [SxAwy]. Gaisford retains this 
word, but it appears to me to be a gloss 
of the preceding yupyéy. Several MSS 
have dyéxAwv, which is obviously so. 

423 %ycy dw rijs xeipds piv. The shrew- 
mouse entered as a symbol into the Osiris 
cycle of the Egyptian mythology, perhaps 
originally as an emblem of fecundity, being 
nid produced from the earth in 

. In later times another expla- 
natioh was given of the matter (see note 
179, above). It may be observed that the 
Hepheestus of Memphis was regarded in 
the time of Cicero as the father of the 
Sun, i.e. that he was identified with 
Osiris (De Naturd Deorum, iii. 21); so 
that such a symbol as that of the mouse, 
whatever the meaning of it was, would 
not oe out’ of place in his temple. The 

animal passed over from Egypt to Europe 
and the coast of Asia, as a device of 
Apollo, under the name of Smintheus, 
opuuvOds meaning ‘a mouse’ in Crete and 
on the coast of the Troad. (PoLEMO, ap. 
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The num- 
ber of kings 
and priests 
from Menes 
to Sethos 
341 genera- 
tions, or 
3340 years. 


143 


274 HERODOTUS 


"Es pev roadvde tod NOyou Aiyurriot Te wai ot ipées EXeyor, 
atrodexvivres amd tod wpwrov Baothéos és tov ‘Hdalorou tov 
ipa tovroy Tov TedXevTatoy Bactrevcavra play Te Kab TecceEpd- 
xovta Kad tpinxoclas avOpmrev yeveds yevomévas, at dv Tavrycs 


apyypéas nat Baorréas éxarépovs Tocovrous‘* yevoyévous. Kal 
Tot Tpinxooia pev avdpav yeveat Suvéaras pipia Erea ‘+ yevead 


yap tpeis avdpav éxatov ered dore puts 88 Kai reacepdxovra ert 
Tov émidolrey yeveéwy, al éerfcay thot tpinxoclnot, ott TEc- 
cepaxovra Kal tpinxdcia nal ylda érea. ottw ey puploi Te 
Ereot wat yidloot Kal mpos tpinxoclowit te nal TteccepaxovTa 
éXeyov Oeov avipwrroeidéa ovdéva yevécOav ob péyrou ovde mpo- 
Tepov, ovde Dorepov év tolot Wrodoitrow: Aiyurtrov Bacthevos 
ryevopévourt, EXeyov TovovToy ovdéy. dy tolyvy TovTw TH ypovep 
rerpaxis Ereyov é& nOéwy tov HAsov avaretras (Oa Te viv xata- 
Sveras évOcdrev Sis érravretnNat, nal EvOev viv avatOdre evOaira 
dis xataddvar) nat ovdey trav nar’ Alyutrrov tro Tadra érepowwOh- 
Vat, OUTE TA EK THS YRS ouTE TA ex TOD TroTaLoD ogi ywopeva ovTE 


Ta audi vovoous oltre TA Kata Tos Bavdrous 


Villoison Schol. ad Ii. i. 39.) Apollo 
also appears with a mouse on his right 
hand on a coin of Alexandria ;—and of 
his worship under this name the whole 
coast of Asia Minor and the adjacent 
islands was full. (See Strano, xiii. p. 
118, and note 506 oni. 151.) That the 
title is an ancient one is plain from its 
appearing in Iliad i. 39: 
—TevéSoid re Tpit dvdooes 
ZpivGer, 


and that the mouse is an ancient symbol 
on a part of the coast of Greece which had 
early communication with Egypt, appears 
from its being found on the oldest coins of 
Argos. (Payne Knicat, Inquiry into 
the Symbolical Language of Ancient Art, 
§ 128, note 3.) Asa priapic animal, the 
mouse would be appropriate to the Achzan 
or ante-dorian Heré of Mycene, a Oeds 
yautiAus. (See notes on vi. 81 and 83; 
see also note 121 on ii. 41.) 

433 éxardpouvs tooodrous, ‘80 many of 


" gach sort,’ é. e. 341 kings and 341 priests. 


434 Kal ro: rpinkdota pey .. pipia Erea. 
It will be observed that this is an average 
estimate on the part of the writer. He 
no where says that the priests gave this 


‘9°, TIpérepov de 


as the actual number of years which had 
elapsed between Menes and Sethos; and 
it is probable that they really did imagine 
a different and much smaller number to 
have passed. 

425 dy rolvuy robry Tq xpdvy ... Tods 
Gaydrovs. That this clause rests upon an 
entire misunderstanding of what the priests 
really intended there can be no doubt ; but 
it is not easy to say exactly what the state- 
ment was of which it is the perversion. 
Herodotus obviously took it to mean that 
there had been four sudden jumps in the 
course of the sun, entirely reversing his 
eo in the heavens from what it was 

ore; so that thus during fewo distinct 

iods he had risen in the west and set 
in the east. It seems not impossible that 
what the priests meant was that two so- 
called Sothiac periods or canicular years 
had elapsed, which would give a time of 
2 x 1461 (= 2922) years. The Egyptian 
year at the commencement of their era 
seems to have begun when the first rising 
of Sirius as a morning star (see note 13, 
above) synchronized with the beginni 
of the rise of the Nile. Supposing this to 
take place on the Ist day of the month 
Thoth, the similar rising would next year 
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‘Exaraly 16 doyorous"* dv OnAyos yevenroyfaavri te éwourdy Tho priests 
xal avadjcayts Thy TwaTpuy és éxaxadéxatov Oedv, érroijoay ot Thebes 
ipées tov Atds oloy re nat yor ov yevendoyncavTt épewvrov ‘” HHocstieu a 
eoayayovres és TO péyapov iow, doy péya, éEnpiOpeoy Serxvuvres Bi eens 
KoNocaous Eudivous TocovTous Scous mep eltroy apytpeds yap ae a 
&caotos abroOs ioraras eri ris éwurod Cons eixdva éwvroir apt- 
Opuéovres dy xad Secxvovres ot ipées éuol, aredelevucay traida Trarpos 

éwuTav Exacroy dovta, éx tov dyytoTa amolavorTos Tis eixovos 
dveEvovres Sa rracéwv Ems ob arédeEay ardcas atrds: ‘Exatalp 

de yevendoynoavrs éwvroy Kal avadjoavrs és éxxadéxatov Geor, 
ayreyevenoynoay ert TH aptOunoes ov Sexopevor trap avrov ard 

Geos yevéobar dvpwrov ayreyevenoynoay Se ade, dapevos 

&acrov tay KoNoccay IIlpwpey éx TIipmpvos yeyovevas, és 3 rovs 

qévre kal reacepdxovra Kai Tpinxoclous amrébekav Kodooaovs ITi- 

poy éx ITipmpsos yevopevor, xai obre és Gedy otrre és Hipwa avédnoav 


avtous ITipwpes 5€é gore xat’ ‘Edda yrw@ocay radds xaryabos ‘*. 
"Hn ov, rev ai eixoves oa Towovrous aTredeixvucdy aeas Tdvras 


not take place till the 2nd day, the Egyp- 
tian year being 365 days only, about six 
hours too short. This alteration would 
steadily increase until in singh bari of 
365 days (= 1460 Julian years) cycle 
would be complete, and the heliacal rising 
of Sirius would again take place on the 
Ist day of Thoth. This it will be remem- 
bered is the space of time which was, 
according to some accounts, supposed to 
intervene between two appearances of the 
pheniz, ‘a bird sacred to the sun” in 
Egypt. (Tacrros, Annai. vi. 28.) This 

clical variation would be spoken of as a 
motion of the sun in the heavens, and 
would easily be misunderstood by a Greek 
who wasno astronomer (see note } 2, above), 
and not aware that the expression had a 
= ae reference to Sirius, not to the 

- Possibly too the dragoman was 
not careful to avoid a paradoxical way of 
putting the matter. The tian kalen- 
dar is excellently described by IDELER, 
Handbuch der Chronologie, who explains 
this passage differently (i. p. 138). 

436 ‘Exaraly Te Acyorog. 
on v. 36. 

437 guol ob -yevenAcyhoarrs enecourdy. 
It is very singular that Herodotus should 
give no description of Thebes, famous as 
it was from even the Homeric poems, and 


note 


expressly as he here states that he was 
a witness of the colossi contained within 
the very sanctuary. Indeed that a Greek 
should enter the sanctuary at all shows 
the extent to which a religious etism 
must have been carried in this case of the 
Theban Zeus. Cleomenes ventured into 
the temple of Athene Polias at Athens, 
only from confidence in his Achzean blood 
(v. 72). Compare too the of Mil- 
tiades (vi. 135). Is it possible that the 
reason of the writer’s silence with 

to the rest of Thebes is to be looked for 
in the greater degree of exclusiveness pre- 
vailing in the other temples? See note 
10, above. 

428 Tlpeopis ... wards xayabds. The 
word ‘ piromi’ is said to mean in Coptic 
‘‘the man,” being the word signifying man 
with the article prefixed to it (JABLONSKY, 
Proleg. ad Panth. Aigypt. § 18). It 
seems therefore plain that Herodotus did 
not understand the language of the coun- 
try. Seenote296a,above. Jablonsky (1.c.) 
suggests a clue to his error in the circum- 
stance, that ‘piremi’ in the same language 
means 6 3{xa:os. But it seems more likely 
that the word signifying ‘‘ man,”’ in the old 

tian , like the daro or miles of 
the middle ages, should have become in 
course of time a title of hanour. 


nn2 
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Before 


these, the 
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gods ene. éovtas, Seay Se rrodddy atraddaypévous: To Sé aporepoy TeV av- 
of which Spey Trovrav Oeods elvar rors év Alyvirt@ apyortas, oixéovras dua 
Orus, son Ws " ; , 2. \ P ° a 
of Osiris, Totot avOparroict Kal ToUTwY aicl Eva Tov KpaTéovra eivay doTa- 
oda tov 5€ autns Bacireboas "Dpov tov 'Ocipios traiéa, Tov’ Atro\XNwVA 
“EdAnves ovopdfover rovroyv, xatarravcavra Tupava Baciredoat 
toratoy Aiyvmrov. “Oct Sé dott Avovvoos xata “Edddéba 
yroceay ‘”, 

145 "Ev "EdAno: pév vuv vewraros trav Oey vouilovras elvat ‘Hpa- 
Nope Ks Te Kab Avucos cat IIdv wap’ Aiyvrriows $8 Tay pev 
erie apyatatos, Kai TOY OKTM THY Tpwrav eyoxévwv Beary ‘Hpa- 
fore «rs 5é trav Sevrépwv, tav Suwddexa Neyouévwn elvas’ Avovucos Se, 
ferent from réiy Tplrooy, ot éx Tay duwdexa Oedy eyévovro. “Hpaxdéi pev 53) 


Sca avrol Aiyvrriol dace elvas erea és “Apaow Baorréa, Sedndw- 
%% Tlavi 5é ére rovrwy mdéova Néyeras elvat, Ato- 


view. 
tal pot mpoabe 
wop 5 édAdyiora TovTwy Kal TovT@ TevraKicyina Kat pupia 
Aovyitovras elvar és “Apacw Baciriéa. xal rattra Aiyvrrrvot atpe- 
xéwms aol éricracOat, aiel re NoyiLopevor xal aiel arroypaopevor 
Ta érea™, Avoviom péev voy T@ ee Rewérns THs Kddpou rAeyo- 
per yevécOar, cata é£axoowa Erea nal ylua™ pdrora dors és 


429 dor) Aidvucos kara ‘EAAdSa yAdo- 
gay. The Dionysus which was identical 
with Osiris was not the deity of the vine- 
dressers, but the wandering deity symbo- 
lized by the Sun. See above, note 356. 
Dioporvs (i. 11) and Prurarncn (De 
feide et Osiride) give roAvépbarpos as the 
etymological meaning of the word dc-:pl. 
If ip} be really an old Egyptian word, sig- 
nifying dp6adpds, it is probably the root 
of the word Zelpios (the dog-star), which 
name, according to Hesychius (v. Ze:plou 
xuyds 3:xhv) ARCHILOCHUS applied to the 

mt. 

430 SeBhArAwral po: wpdc8e. See § 43. 

431 gle) dwoypapduevo: 7a Urea. This 
pretension, it will be observed, extends 
at least to the earliest date mentioned, 
viz. that of Heracles, 17,000 years before. 
But the actual reckoning is backward, 
and that from no more ancient date 
than the time of Amasis. There is no 
hint of an era existing before that time; 
but the phrase is quite consistent with 
the notion of an era formed in the time 
of Amasis by backward calculation, and 
having its epoch placed far back after 
being formed. The phrase ale) Aoyi(é- 


pevor betrays the real state of the case in 
the alleged “registration of the years as 
they arrived.” 

433 xara étaxdowa rea al xylAu. Seve- 
ral of the MSS omit the word érea, and 
one (S) has xara évvandowa wal xara. It 
seems impossible to reconcile this number 
with any known mythological genealogy, 
and the emendation xara éifxovra trea 
wal xlAra has been proposed. But this 
does not exhaust the difficulties. The pedi- 
grees current in the time of Herodotus 
would give the generations as follows, tak- 
ing the Theban family as a basis. 
1.Semele 1. Polydorus (br. of Semele) 


2. or 2. Latidacus 
3. Lethe 3. Creon 3. Alcmena 
4. Cedipu 
5. Polyni- 5. Tyde- 


ces us [pe 
6. Tydi- 6. Penelo- 
des | 


4. Heracles 


7. Pan. 
For Creon is in the Hellenic legends asso- 
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eve ‘“Hpaxdéi 8¢ re ’Adxununs cata eivaxcowa érea’ IIavt $é rp 
éx TInvedorns, (é tavrns yap nal ‘Eppéw Néyeras yevécbar wd 
‘EdAjvoy 6 Tlav) dddoow éred éott rdv Tpwixay, cata Ta oxta- 
Koos pardiora és éué. Tovtwy ay aporlpwy mdpects ypacbar 
total tis qeloeras Neyouévoics padrov euot 8 wy 1 mepl avrav 
yen amrodédextat. el pev yap pavepoi te eyévoyto Kal KaTeyr- 
pacay Kat ofroe ey 77H ‘ENAdE:, Katdrep ‘“Hpaxdéns 6 €& ’Ape- 
Tpvavos yevopevos, Kal Si) Kal Arovucos 6 ex DSeuerns, nad ITav 6 
éx TInvedsrns ryevouevos, pn ay Tis nal TovTOUS adXous, avdpas 
yevopévous, Eye Ta exclvwy olvopata TaV TpoyeyovoTwy Dear 
yov 6¢ Awyvooy te Aéyoucs ot “EAXnvEs, ws avTixa yevopevoy és 
Tov pnpov éveppdrparo Zevs nat hveuce és Nicav rv irép Abyv- 
wrou éovcay ev TH AiOorrin kai IIavos ye mépe ovn &yovar eizreiy 
Sen erparrero yevopevos. Sida poe av yéyove, Stt Baorepoy érv- 
Oovro oi “EAXVEs TOUT@Y TA OVOLaTA fH TA TOY GXwV Oedy, arr 
ov 8é ervGovro ypovov amo tovrou ‘yevendoyéovct avTay Tiy 


yévec iv. 


Tatra pev vey avrol Aiydrrrios Néyovew Soa Se of re AXE 


ciated with Amphitryon (the husband of 
Alcmena) in the attempt to revenge her 
brothers; and as he is the brother of 
Jocasta (the wife of Laius), Alcmena may 
be put in the same generation with him. 
So again Tydeus and Polynices, marrying 
two sisters, belong to the same generation ; 
and finally Penelope, being the wife of 
Odysseus, the associate of Tydides, belongs 
to the sixth This arrangement 
would give, reckoning a century to three 
generations, 100 years from Pan to Hera- 
cies, but less than s century from Hera- 
cles to Dionysus. If conjecture is to be 
allowed, I should be disposed to change 
xa) into 9 in the reading of the Sancroft 
MS (S), and read rare évynxdcia fx fara, 
the difference between Dionysus and He- 
racles being less than a century, and the 
author perhaps not choosing in such a 
matter to break up his centuries, lest he 
should imply a greater accuracy in the 
chronology than was possible. This alter- 
ation brings the three dates into tolerable 
harmony with each other; but it will be 
observed that ali of them are two centu- 
ries too high according to the received 
chronology. Nizpuur (Kleine Schriften, 
i. p. 196) proposes an extremely ingenious 
explanation, with reference exclusively 


however to the date of Heracles. Iden- 
tifying him with the Alceus, who was the 
progenitor of the Lydian dynasty (Herod. 
i. 7), he assigns a century from him to 
Agron; and from Agron to the end of 
Croesus’s reign he takes the numbers given 
by Herodotus, i.e. 505 + 107 years. Hence 
we should get 775 years from Heracles to 
546 B.c., or 900 to 421 b.c., a remarkable 
coincidence with the text. But, although 
to controvert Niebuhr on a philological 
point is little less rash than an opposi- 
tion to Newton in a question of physics, I 
cannot acquiesce in his solution. His 
argument proceeds on the hypothesis that 
Herodotus in the Lydian dynasty is fol- 
lowing an Assyrian chronology of an au- 
thentic character,—an hypothesis which I 
do not admit, it being quite opposed to 
the phenomena to which I have called 
attention in the notes on that part of his 
work. If he follows it here, could he 
speak of his dates as Hellenic ones? 
and would he tacitly conform the Hel- 
lenic myths of Penelope and Semele to 
it? I think the supposition a far less 
violent one, that here, as in many other 
places, we have an interpolation by some 
ancient editor, who, in this particular case, 
would belong to the era of the Ptolemies. 


146 


Probable 
cause of the 
difference. 
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Agreement dvOpwro: xat Aiyvrrios ** déyouct oporoyéovres Toit aAXoIt 
oO lan > 4 
and foreign xaTa Tavrny THY yopny yevécOa, Tait’ on Podcw mpocécTas 


accounts. b] A \ A fol 
5é re avroiot Kat Tis ews dpcos. 
An oracle "EnrevOepwbévres Aiyvrriot peta tov ipéa tov “Hdalorov Bact- 


declares the 
future mon- Aevoavta', (ovdéva yap ypovov oloi Te Hoav dvev Bactdéos du- 


Earl ata atTacOa1,) doricavro Suadexa Baciriéas, Suwdexa poipas Sacdpevot 
is kings Alyurrov racay ‘***, obtot érvyaplas momodpevos éBacinevor, 
as vopovor Torre ypempevot, pire KaTatpéery GAAHdoUS jure Téov 

te dSifnoOar exew tov Erepov tod érépou elvai te plrous Ta a- 

Mota: Travde Se elvexa Tovs vouous TovTous érotedvTO ioxyupas 

aepratéanovtes **+ exéxpnto’"’ oft xat apyds atrixa éuota- 
pévorot és Tas rupavvldas “Tov yadxén Giddy otreicavra abrav 
év t@ ip@ tov ‘Hdalotov, trodrov amdons Bacthevoew Avyiirov.” 
és yap 8) Ta wavra ipa avveéyovro™™*. Kai 3) ogi pvnpocwva 
éSofe NuwrécOar xown Sokay 56 ot, éroujcavto AaPSupeGovr ** 
orbyov inrép Tis Aluwns THs Moipws xara Kpoxodeirwy * xadeo- 
pevny Trodsy padtorTa Kn Kelnevoy Tov éyw Sn iSov Noryou pélw *** 
ei ydp tu Ta e€ ‘Eddjvor telyed Te Kal Epywv arodeEw cund- 


148 


The twelve 
confederates 
build the 


near Croco- 

.dilopolis as 
a memorial 
of them- 


pelves. 


433 of re BAAor Ev Opewo: wal Alydrrio:. 
From this point the sources from which 
the narrative flows are of a more definite 
historical character. The Hellenic ele- 
ment shows itself from time to time very 
distinctly. Ionian and Xolian condot- 
tieri in the Persian garrisons at Daphnee 
and Marea (ii. 30), and Hellenic traders 
up the Nile to Heliopolis, Thebes, and 
Elephantine are probable channels through 
which a traditionary narrative passed. See 
above, § 99. 

434 nerd toy ipda. . BaciAevoayra. The 
participle is used (as in the Latin idiom) 
where in Greek the infinitive would be 
more usual, So i. 34, pera ZérAwva olxd- 
Hevoy. i. 37, Tatra obrw woedpeva. i, 51, 
brd Toy yndv naraxatyra. 

433 Sud8exa polpas Sarduevo: Alyurroy 
wagay, “ having made a duodecimal par- 
tition of all Egypt.” Atyurroy is the 
accusative case after an imaginary verb of 
which 8vé3. #. 8. is the equivalent. So in 
iv. 148 there is opéas abro’s t polpas 
S:etAoy, where some of the MSS insert és 
before 2 by the arbitrary correction of a 
transcriber. See note 132, above. 

436 loxupis wepioréAAovres. See i. 98. 
8 and V have loxupods. 


437 éxéypnro. The manuscripts § and V 
have this form, the others éxéxpnoro. The 
same difference is found below, § 151, iii. 
64. But in vii. 220 éxéxpnro is given by 
almost all the MSS. 

438 ds yap 3) 1a xdvra ipa cuveAdyorro. 
In the Hellenic confederacies the meeting 
of the allies was always held in the same 
place; consequently, without some expla- 
nation, the reader would have imagined 
that this centre of union for the Egyptian 
dynasts had been the Hephesteum at 
Memphis, and therefore the author adds 
that their practice had been to meet [in 
turn] ‘at al/ the temples. The manuscript 
§ has for és the Attic expression @s. (See 
note 352, above.) 

439 AaBipwOov. The Greek root of this 
word (Aadpa, i.e. AaFpa) shows that the 
name cannot be pure Egyptian. 

49 KpoxodelAwy. Thisis the reading of 
all the MSS except S, which has Kporo- 
delfAov. It should be remarked that Kp. 
wéAts is the Hellenic, not the Egyptian 
name of the city, the word KpoxddeAos 
being an Ionian word (§ 68). 

441 ody dy Hn Yor Adyou pé(a, “in 
which af last I had a sight passing de- 
scription.”’ 
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Aoyloatro, Ekdoaoves tévou re dy nab Sardvns haveln dovra Tov 
NaS8uplvbov tovrou: (Kat Tor akiroyos ye nal 6 dv’ Edécw oth 
nos, Kal 6 dv du) foav” pe vv nad ai rupapldes AGyou 
peloves, kal trode éxdorn avréwy “EXAnvixav épywv nad peyd- 
Awv avratin o 5é 5% AaBipwhos ‘* Kai tas trupayBas irepBdr- 
ret. TOU yap Suvadexa péy ecict atral Kataoteyou' ayriarvdNoe 
GdMjAgnot, & pev moos Bopéw “’, &F 5é apds voroy terpaypévas 


auvexées “> rotyos 5é tEwlev 6 adtros oeas rreptépyet. oixypara 
” €veots Suda, Ta ev trrdoyata Ta 52 petéwpa én’ éxeivorot, 


Tpioxinia apiOuov, wevraxocimy Kal yidlov éxdtepa'. ta pe 
yuv peTéwmpa TOY olKnudTwY avToi Te dpéomey SueEvres* Kal 
autol Genodpevoe Néyoper TA Sé avTady Uroyata Nbyotot érruvOayo- 
peda: ot yap ereoredvres Tov AiyuTrriov Sexvivas aura ovdapys 
nOedov, ddyevoe Onxas avTdOs elvas Tay Te apyny Tov AKaBupwvOov 
Tovroy oixodouncapivey Bacihéwy Kat TY ip@v KpoKodeihwr otTw 
Tay pev KATO Trépt OinnLaTwY axon TapadaBorTes Aéyoper TA Se 
dvw, pélova avOpwrntwv epyov avrot opéopev “* ai re yap eEodot 
dua. Tey oTeyéwy Kad of EXiypol Sid Trav addéwv, EdvTEs TroLKIAe- 
tarot, Ooiupa poupiov mapelyovro é& avAns Te és Ta olxjpata 


“42 Joay. The author uses the. past 
tense from having seen the pyramids Je- 
fore the Labyrinth. They were indeed 
‘‘ passing description” (Adéyou pé(oves), 
but the Labyrinth exceeded them also. 

#43 § 82 3) AaBdpiwOos, “ but when you 
come to the Labyrinth, it” &c. See the 
note 6 on i. 1, for the force of 34. Strraso 
speaks somewhat less enthusiastically of 
the Labyrinth, calling it wdpicoy sais 
awupaulow epyoy. 

444 adral xardoreyot, “ roofed courts.” 
The epithet seems used to distinguish the 
chambers in question from the correspond- 
ing portion of a Greek building, which no 
doubt was always open. But in the lati- 
tude of 29° much greater protection from 
the sun would be requisite. 

445 pds Bopéo. Some MSS have xpds 
Bopény. But this seems a change adopted 
merely for the sake of producing symmetry 
of phrase. See § 121, above, and iii. 102. 

‘6 guvexées. See note 451, below. 

47 wevraxocloy nal xiAlwy éxdrepa. 
This is the reading of the MSS, but it is 
obviously corrupt; nor is there any clue 
in the variations of the context to suggest 


an emendation. Perhaps the author wrote 
wevraxoolwy nal xiAlww éxardépa edyrwy 
olxnudrwy, and continued rd yey yur pe- 
Téwpa avrol Te K.T.A. 

448 Sietidwres, “in the course of our 
circuitous passage.” See the note on vii. 
234, and below, note 450. 

$49 abrot dpdouey. It will be observed 
that what Herodotus testifies to as an eye- 
witness is not the number of the olkhuara, 
but the remarkable arrangement of the 
passages by which they were connected 
with the avAa) to which they assed “br 
and with the open colonnades (xaordSes) 
which served as a communication between 
each system of olfjpara. The uncertainty 
of the numbers even of the adAa} is obvious 
from the account of Srrapo (xvii. c. i. p. 
454). It ie clear that both he and Hero- 
dotus were eye-witnesses, but received very 
different accounts both of the number of 
the avAai and the cause of that number. 
In other words, the story of the éfynral 
had entirely altered in the interval. Strabo 
gives no particular numbers for the oréya:, 
but says that the avAal were twenty-seven, 
one for every Nome, and that they were 
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The lake 
Meris, in 
the middle 
of which 
stand two 
pyramids 
with coloe- 
tal figures 
on their 
summits, 
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SueEtotar **, nal éx Tay oixnpdtwy és mwacrdbas, & aoréyas TE 
G@AXas ex trav tractddev, cat és avdas GAXNas ex To olensdTor 
dpody) 8¢ wrdvtav tovTwy NOivn, KaTdrep ot Toixyou ot Sé Totxot 
TuTroy eyyeyduppevov Wréor avrn 5é éxdorn Trepioturos “", riBou 
Aevxod dppocpévoy Ta padiota: THS Oe ywving TedMeuTaVTOS TOD 
AaBupibou eyeras Trupapls TeroepaxovTopyuies, év TH Coa peydra 
éyyéyAurrras * 6865 8 és avriy ” t1rd viv qerolnras. 

Tod && raBuplvOov rovrou ddvros TowvTou, Oaupa ere péfov 
mapéyeras % Molpwos xareopévn Aluvyn, wrap fy 6 AaBdpwOos 
ovros oixodopntTat. THS TO TEepiperpov THs Tepiodou eicl oradvot 
éEaxdovo nai rpicyidiot, oxoivwr éEjxovra éovrav, ico. Kal adris 
Alytrrrov rd Tapa Oddaccay **. xéerar 5é paxpr %) Aiuvn mpos 
Bopénv re xat vorov, éotca Babes, rh Babutarn airy éwurijs, srev- 
Tnxovropyuios. &re Se yeupotrolytos éore Kal opuKr? avr) Sndot 
év yap péon TH Aluvyn padtota Kn éotaor Svo rupauldes, Tov Bda- 
Tos Urreptyovcat TevrijKxovra opyuias éxatépn, nal Td Kat’ Baros 
oixodountas Erepov TooovTo: Kat én’ audorépnot ererre KoNoT ads 
ALlOwos, Karypevos év Opdva. (oftw ai pev trupapides eiol Exarov 
opyuiéwy, ai 8 éxatov dpyueal Sixacai* eiot orddvoy éEdareOpor- 
é£arréSov pev Ths dpyuins petpeopévns xal terpamrryyeos’ TAY Today 
pey tetpatradaiorwy édvtwv, tod Se miyeos é€aranalotou ™.) 


used as courts of justice for the inhabi- 


453 43ds & és abrfy. The manuscripts 
tants. In another he is even 


S and V continue the narrative by the 


more lax: ds 8é rives, rovovra: Foay of 
ciurayres vopol, Scat al dy rE AaBuplyOy 
abaal abral 8 dAdrrous ray rpid- 
xovta (p.416). Droporus Sicu.us says 
of the building, that it is ox ofre xara 
Td péyeBos Tay Epyor Gavpacrdy ds xpds 
thy pirorexviay Bvopulunror (i. 61). 

480 Bcetcovcr, ‘‘ while passing by ins and 
outs.” See note on vii. 234. 

451 abad 30 éxdorn weplorvdAos. This 
expression seems to show decisively that 
there can have been no party-wall between 
two avAai, and therefore that the word 
ouvexées must not be taken as meaning 
more than that there was an architectural 
connexion between the six adjacent halls. 
This seems to have been effected by means 
of olxfyara and xacrddes. See note 449, 
above. 

452 dy rij (a peydaa éyyéyAurra. See 
note 238 on i. 70. 


words d8ds 8 és @@uua Eri ué(oy wdpeorey 
H Muptos xarcopndvn Aluyn. 

#54 Yoo wal avrijs Alytwrrou 7d 
@dAaccay. The construction would 
improved by altering 7d into rg. But it 
seems possible that the sentence is a mere 
note, originally written in the margin, 
taken from § 6, and retaining the very 
words there used. 

455 S{xasa:, “complete.” The use is 
like that of the Latin justus in such 
phrases as justum volumen. XENOPHON 
(Mem. iv. 4, 5) uses the expression frroy 
Sleasoy woieicOa, ‘‘ to break a horse tho- 
roughly in,” and Ascuy.us (Eumenid. 
291): wiordy Suxales, ‘faithful in every 
point.” 

456 oSrew al uty xupauldes . . éfawaral- 
orov. I look upon this sentence as the 
note of some subsequent Siacxevderns of 
the work. Herodotus could never have 
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to 5é ddwp To ey TH Aluyyn avOevyeves*” ey ove ote dyv- communi- | 


cates with 


Spos *** yap on Sewwas dort tavry éx tov Neldov 8é xara Sudpvya the Nile, 
éoneras ‘*, xal 8& pev prvas eow péee és THY Aluvny &E 5é pfvas 
é&w és tov Netrov adris: nat érredy pev expen tw, 4 Se tore [Tovs 
&& pias] és TO Bactiniov xataBdddre ér’ tépny éxdorny td- 
Navroy apyupiou éx Tov iyOvev, eredy Se écin Td tdwp és abriy, 
elxoot pvéas. “Eneyov &é of érey@pton nat ws és Thy Yiprw rw 150 
dy AtBuy éxdidot 4 Aluvn abrn wrod yy, tetpappevn TO Tpds 


éotrépny és THY pecoyatay Tapa TO pos TO Urép Méuduos. 


Te O€ Tov OpiypaTos ToOUVTOU OUK @pEeoy Tov yody ovdapod éovra, 
(erriperes yap 8) joe y,) etpdynv Tous ayytota oixéovras TIS 
Aduwns, Sov ein 6 yods 6 éEopuyGels of be edpacay por wa 
éEepopnOn, xal evreréws ErreOow Fdca yap ASyp Kal ev Nig v7 
"Acoupiwv Tons yevopevoy Erepoy TowvTo Ta yap Zapdavarrdddov 
tov Nivov Bacthéos ypnpara, édvra peyada Kal duraccopeva dv 
Oncavpoiat Katayatowt, érevonoay Krarres exophcas éx 8) av 
tav oderépwy oixicoy apEdpevos ot Korres, U1rd hv oTabpecpevos 
és Ta Baowdhia oixia Spvaecow tov 5é yobv tov éxhopedpevoy ex 
Tou Opiypatos, Seams yévorro vk, és tov Tiypw trorayov Twapap- 
péovra tiv Nivov éEepopeor és 5 xatepydoavro 8 rs éBovdovro. 
Towovrov Erepoy Hjxovea Kal To THs ev Avyurrtp Alpvns Spuypa Local story 


is said by 
the natives 


érrei to have an 


outlet in 
the Syrtis. 


as to its axe 


yevécOar Atv ov vuKTos, GAA pet’ tuepny TovedpevOY Opva- cavation. 
covras yap Tov yoov tovs Aiyuirrious és tov Netrov hopéew 6 82, 
irokapBdvey euedre Stayéev. 1% pv vuv Auvn airy oftrw Aéyeras 


opvyOjvas'™. 


Tay Se duadexa Bacrrtéwv Sixawctvy ypewpévov, dvd ypovoy 151 
a ucay dy TH ipe tov ‘Hdalotou, ri] tordry THs épTis per- 
Novrwy Katactrelcew, 6 apyipeds dfevexé ogi gidras ypuetas 


thought it necessary to insert such an 
explanation for his contemporaries and 
countrymen. (See note 112 on i. 32.) 
The manuscripts § and V commence the 
sentence with roéry instead of ofrw, and 
omit the word 8ixa:a:. The case is a very 
different one from that in iv. 86, where it 
was necessary for the author to give the 
mode in which he arrived at his estimate. 

457 ab@ryevés. See note on iv, 48, av- 
rryevdes. 

458 &yu8pos, ‘‘ wanting in spring water.” 
See note 626 on i. 185, 


VOL. I. 


458 xara Sidpvya dojjera:. The canal 
here mentioned is probably a portion of 
the long one running parallel to the river 
on its western side, called now the Bahr 
el Youssouf (Joseph’s River). 

$60 5, udy vuv Aluyn abrn ofre Abyerat 

Gjva:. For an account of the lake 
Meeris, and the operations there effected, 
together with an attempt to reconcile 
Herodotus and Strabo with one another 
and with the facts of the case, see Exrcur- 
sus on § 149. 
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out intend- 
ing to do 


282 HERODOTUS 
so, fulfils (rHot wep ewOecay amrévoey) dpaprayv Tov aptOpod evdexa Svw@dexa 


mentioned éodar evOaita ws ovx elye giddnv 6 eoxyartos éore@s avTav 
§ 147. Pappirvyos, mepuehdpevos tTHv xuvénv dodcay yadxénv inréoye TE 
nal éorrevoe. xuvéas 5 xa of Grou Gtravres epopedy te Bactrées 

kal éruyyavoy Tore éyovres. Wappireyos péyv vuv oddevi Sorep@ 

vom ypempevos, Umréoye THY Kuvény ot 5é ev dpevt NaBovres TO TE 

mownbev ex Vappstiyou xal Td xpnotipiov § te éxéypyro‘ ou, 

Tov yadrxén omeloavta avtéy giddy Todtoy Baoiéa Eccobas 

Hovvoy A’yirrrou, avapvncberres Tod ypnopmod, xreivar ev ovK 
éSixaiwoay Vapplriyov, ws avevpioxoy Bacavitovres é& ovdeptis 
mpovoins ** avrov trotjoavra ‘+ és Se ra Erea Hoke od Sua, 
piiocavras Ta Tretota THs Suvduos ex Se Tov EdXéwv cppewpe- 

152 voy pr) érriplioyerOar ri GdAy Aiyorty. Tov 5¢ Pappireyov tod- 


donor Tov mpoTepov devyovra tov AiOloTra YaRaxav bs oi Tov twatépa 


rca yria Nexo daréxretve, Tovrov gevyovra Tore és Supiny, os drradrddyOy 
d ret ae a 4 a ? f 464 ¢ ps 4 9 , @ 
alte Bein, CX THS OYpvos Tov averpeY 6 Aidiow, Rania yee caatiiod ovrot 
of éx voyod Tov Salred eiov peta Se, Bactrevovra, ro Sevrepov 
\ a LA , f f 
mpos Tay évoexa Bacthéwv xatadapBdve. pi Sia Thy Kuvénv 
devyew és Ta Eden. errioTdpevos Gv ws TreptuBpiopévos ely mTpos 


Now he re- aura, érrevoce TicacGa Tors SuwEavras: wréurpayre 5é of és Bov- 
celves an 


oracle from toby wédkw és TO ypnotypioy TAS Antods, Oa 8% Atyurritowi 
dort pavrniov ayevdéotaroy, mrA0e ypnaopes ws tlaws HEE azo 
Oaracons xadxiwv avdpav émripavvtar xa Te pev 89 atreotin 

peyadn UTrexéxuto, yadxdéous oi dvdpas Hew émixovpous -ypdvov 


which is 5¢ ov rroAdod SieAovros, dvayxain xatédaBe “Iwvds te nal Kapas 

u e y ~ 

the landing Gvdpas xata Anlyv éxrddcavras, amreveryOnvar és Alyvrrov éx- 

of some ° a a a 

Tonian and Bdyras &é és ynv nal orrducOevras yadue@ dyyédret THY Tus Alyu- 
anan 


pirates,  WTlwy és Ta Edea arrixopevos TH Pappstixyy, (as ovx dav mpo- 
TEpov YAAK@ avdpas ordabévras,) ws yddrxeot dvdpes arruypévoe 


461 dxéypnro. This form is given by might be employed in the sense of “ to 
8 and V, éxéxpnoro by the other MSS. sacrifice.” Such an usage appears in the 


See above, note 437. Hellenistic Greek,—the dialect of com- 
‘63 xpovolns. The manuscripts S and merce. (See Luc. Evang. ii. 27. Hebr. 
V have airiys. xi. 28.) Independently of this supposi- 


63 woihoayra. Bekker conceives that tion, rd womédy, above, helps to explain 
the words ra érolnce are to be inserted. wrothoayra. 
But, if this narrative isa localone, possibly 44 dé rijs Byos rod dyelpov. See 
Herodotus retained the very ora which above, § 139, and notes 415, 416. 
was used ; and ro:ety (like the Latin facere) 


EUTERPE. II. 152-154. 283 


amo Gardoons Aenratedor To Tedlov** 6 Se, wabav Td ypnotriprov 
énitehevpevor, ira te Toict “Iwot xal Kapot rovéeras‘* nal snd be 
odeas peydra trioxvevrpevos weiBer pet’ éwutod yevécbavr ws Se ssphedhaa 
Gree, oUTw Gua Totot peT éEwutod Bovropévatae AbyuTrriow Kal of Egypt. 
Tolat érixovpovot KaTaspées TOs Bactréas. 

Kparyjoas 8¢ Avyorrov dons 6 Vappitiyos, éroince TO 153 
‘“Hoalotp mporridaa ev Méudu, ta mpos vorov dvewov tetpap- Ve builds 
pévar abrgy“" te rH “Ari, ev tH tpéheras éredy havi 6 “Amis, Prep oe 
otxodopnce évayrioy ThY TpoTTUAalwy, Tacay Te TEplaTUNOY eodcay Moraphis ; 
Kat Toray wAénv avril &é xidvev, wreoraot KoNoccol Suwdexa- 
miyyess TH avrg 6 88 "Amiw xatd tiv ‘EdXAjvev yraoody éort 
"Erragos **. Totce dé “Iwate xat roto Kapot totot cvyxatepyaca- 154 
pévoct aire 6 Vapplriyos Swot yapous evorciioas dytlous a&ddaj- 2nd settles 
Awv, Tod Newrov 76 pécov Exovtos, Toics ovvopata éréOn Yrparo- snd Carians 
meda: Tovrous te 89 ode Tovs ywpous Sidwot Kal trddd\a Ta 
uméoyeto mavra amrédwxe, xa 7 xal taidas TrapéBare avroice 
Aiyurrious thy ‘EdAdba yrdocay exdiddoxecOar ard Sé trovTev 
éxpabovroy thy yAoooay of viv épynvees ‘” ev Avybirt@ yeyovact. 
ot dé “Iwvés re xa oi Kapes rovrovs tovs ywpous olxnoay ypévov 
érrl troddov eid Se obrot of yapot pds Gardcons, odgsyov EvepOe 


BouBaorwos mdduos *, 


465 bs ydrAxeot.. . 7d wedloy. In the 
Odyssey (xiv. 252—265) is a description 
of just such a raid made by the Cretan 
crew, with whom Odysseus is sailing, upon 
the Egyptians; but these, when they 
come to the rescue, are themselves armed 
in brass: xAjjro 8¢ way wedloy we(ay re 
wal trewy Xadxod te oreporijs. The 
writer attributes to them the habits of 
his own countrymen. 

466 ora Te Tota: “Iwor xa) Kapol woid- 
era, ‘* He makes overtures to the Ionians 
and Carians.’’ So Aristagoras, in the 
wish to win over the Ionian cities to an 
alliance with himself, put the several dy- 
nasts into the hands of their subjects: 
gira Bovrduevos woiderOa: thot wédALc1 
éted{Sou (v. 37). The difference between 
the active and middle voice of the word in 
such phrases is pretty much the same as 
that between direct and indirect action. 
The latter would be especially applicable 
to the proceeding of a sovereign or person 


éxt Te TIndovelp xadevpévy oropate rod 


in high office, although the two expres- 
sions might very often be used indiffer- 
ently, on the common principle, “ Qui 
facit per alterum facit per se.’’ 

467 gvAfy. Srraso describes Apis as 
being kept éy onxqg vi, and says that 
there was an avA? in front of this, in 
which was another onxds containing his 
mother. He was every day let out at a 
certain hour to run about (xvii. c. I, p. 
448). Strabo says, on the occasion of 
describing this, that Apis was identical 
with Osiris. At the time he visited Egypt 
this deity would be much more familiar to 
travellers, especially Romans, than Epa- 
phus. He adds, that the temple of Apis 
is adjacent to the Hephesteum. 

468 § 32 “Amis xara thy ‘EAAtvay 


yAéoody dor: “Exapos. See note 113 on 
§ 38, above. 
469 of viv ipunvdes. See below, § 164. 


470 SAlyow tvepfe BovBderios wéAcos. 
The districts in question are probably to 


002 


their de- 
scendants 
are after- 
wards re- 
moved to 


Memphis. 


time of 


Psammiti- 


chus the 
ke 


155 
Oracle of 
Latona ina 
fane built 
with huge 
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HERODOTUS 


Neirou Tovrous pev 54 ypove torepov Bactheds “Apacs efava- 
otncas évOedrev xatoixice &> Méudhw"", durant éwvrod trovev- 
pevos wpos Aiyurrriwy. Tovtav S¢ oimcbévray év Aiyirrg, at 
“EdAnves obtw émripsoyopuevor TovTows. TA Tept AlyuTrrov yivopeva 
From the 770 Wapputiyou Baoidéos apEdpevoe travra xal Ta dorepov ére- 
oTdusba atpexéws’ mparoe yap obra: év Abyort@ addOywacot 
xatouloOncay® é& dy be éEavéorncay yopwy, dv rovrouce $1) of 
Te d\xol TaY veov Kal Ta epelmia THY oixnudrwy TO péypt eucd 


Hoay. 


Pappirryos péy vuv obrw goye Ty Abyutrrov. 


Tod 8& ypnornpiov rod év Abyurry’” troddad erepyicOny 
HOn, xad 82) Noyor trept avrod as d&lov dovros Trovjoouat. TO yap 
XpNoTHpLOV ToUTO TO ev AuylIrrp Eats pev Anois ipov, év wore Se 


be regarded in the light of fauzbourge, 
appropriated to different communities as 
a habitation, like the Jews’ quarter, the 
Armenian quarter, &c. in a modern Turk. 
ish city. Whatever their origin, they 
would no doubt in the sequel be chiefly 
tenanted by traders, and hence, when the 
commerce of Egypt was transferred to 
another emporium (as was the case under 
Awmasis), the first occupied locality would 
soon be For the description of 
the site of Bubastis, see above, § 138, and 
note 481, below; and for traces of the same 
name in a locality similarly situated, note 
588 on i. 174. (n the river Nile there 
were islands called by the names of Ephesus, 
Chios, Lesbos, Cyprus, Samos, and other 
Hellenic names (Hzecatzus ap. Steph. 
Byzant. v. “Eqecos), a decisive evidence 
of the commercial intercourse which ex- 
isted in early times between Egypt and 
the trading communities of the A.gean. 
‘71 gorolxsoe ds Méuguy. Probably the 
site was that which in the time of Srraso 
was called Babylon, a strong fort con- 
nected with the Nile by a mole. He 
mentions the view of the pyramids on the 
opposite side of the river obtained from 
it. According to the account he re- 
ceived, it was a settlement extorted from 
the kings of Egypt by some Babylonians 
who had revolted, under what circum- 
stances, or at what time, he does not say. 
Dioporvs makes the rebels captives from 
Babylon in Mesopotamia, brought by Se. 
sostris to Egypt, and e ted to seces- 
sion by the hard task-work in which he 
employed them. On the other hand Cre- 
s1as, who followed Moedo-Persian tradi- 


tions, called these Babylonians a colony 
left in Egypt by Semiramis when she in- 
vaded it (ap. Diodor. i. 56). Diodorus 
adds the sensible remark: wep) rodray 7d 
piv GAnOes exOdoba: perd dxpiBelas od 
bd3:er,—a maxim which deserves more 
respect than it has obtained. Babylon 
was the station of a Roman legion in the 
time of Strabo (xvii. c. 1, p. 447). Wr- 
KINSON (Modern LEgypiians, p. 274) 
identifies its site with a portion of Old 
Cairo, but raises an imaginary difficulty 
in misunderstanding the expression by 
which Strabo describes the fort. 

® xperos yap obra. . dAAGyAwoCo! KaT- 
oxle@noay. No doubt they were the first 
through whom the Hellenic race were 
brought into contact with Egypt. But 
from the time of Solomon (1 Kinga ix. 
15—28) it seems scarcely doubtful but 
that there must have been much commer- 
cial intercourse with Egypt, probably ac- 
companied with settlements there. The 
example of Jeroboam (1 Kings xi. 40) 
can hardly have been solitary. The state 
of things prophetically described by 
IsaiaH xix. 18—25 is illustrated by 
JEREMIAB xliv. and EZEKIEL xxix. xxx., 
from which it is plain that several im- 
aalese cities of Egypt were full of Jews. 

too the notice of the Tyrian settle- 
ment, § 112, above. 

473 sot xpnornplou tou éy Alyéarre. 
The expression by itself would suggest 
that in the apprehension of the writer 
there was no other oracle in Egypt. See 
notes 154 and 213, above. 

473 woAAd . Bee above, 
$§ 63. 133. 152. 


EUTERPE. II. 155, 156. 285 


peydrn Bpupévoy xara To YeBevyvrixdy xadedpevoy oropa tod blocks at 
Neldou, avamdéovts*" amd Oardoons dvw otvopa Se TH TON 
Tavty SKkov TO Kpnotypiv éort, Bovtm, ws Kat mpdrepov ovve- 
paoral pot ipoy bé éore dv TH Bovrot tatry ’Amdd\Xwvos Kai 
"Apréusdos: xal 6 ye vnds Tis Anrois, é&v Te 87 TO ypnorypiov éL, 
aurés Te Tuyydve: dav péyas Kai Ta wpoTrinaia Byer és thos Séxa 
épyuiewy 7d 5é por TAY havepav Odupa peyioToy Trapeyopevov 
dpdow éore &v TH Tepevel ToUT@ Anrods vnos eF évos dLOov 
aemromnpevos & Te infos Kal és pcos“ Kai rotyos Exarros Tov. 
Towot icos tecoepdxovta mwiyewy TovTwy exaorov date TO Se 
KaracrTéyacpa THS opodpis addos érucéerar ALBos, eyov Ti Trap- 
wpodpida ‘” rerpamrryuv. Otro pév vey 6 vnos Tay davepov por 156 
TOY a TovTo To ipdy éore Owupactotaroy, trav Se Sevrépwv Per odin 
vnoos 7 Xéupis xarevpévn’”. gore ev dy Aluvy Balen xai plein 
wraTén Keyévn Tapa TO év Bovrot ipov, Neyeras Se br’ Abyvrrrlay Rosati 

land . ich 
elvas aitrn 7) vicos wAwry avros peyv Eyre obre wéoveay ole contains a 


474 ayawAdowr:. The words éy SefiG 


clamps were fixed that lifted it.” (Letter 
would seem to have fallen out of the text. 


to the Ewening Mail, Aug. 14, 1861.) 


The city was on the western bank of the 
Sebennytic mouth of the Nile.: 

475 gs re Sos wal és pijxos. The ma- 
nuseripts § and V have xa) pixos: but 
there is no important variation in any 
part of the passage, although it is difficult 
not to suppose some corruption. -od- 
rowt must mean Se: xal phee:, and 
&xaores refer to the same. It seems not 
necessary to regard the temple as in the 
view of the writer a dilith structure. 
His words are compatible with the meaning 
that each side of it was a single stone of 
forty cubite square, and that the four were 
surmounted by another single block which 
overhung each side by four cubite. It 
is impossible, however, to conceive how 
even such masses could have been placed 
in position : and it is easier, so far as con- 
cerns the mechanical difficulty, to imagine 
the edifice really hewn out of a monolith 
block found on the spot. The efforts of 
the orientals in this kind were indeed stu- 
pendous. In the ruine of Balbec there 
are said to be “‘ two stones in position, the 
fellow to which lies in the quarries about 
@ mile distant, estimated to weigh from 
1500 to 1860 tons. It is 68 feet 2 inches 
long, 15 feet deep, and 18 feet broad, and 
it has all the holes where the masons’ 


The Balbec block woyld contain 18,405 
cubic feet; but the top stone in the text, 
if it be supposed only one cubit thick, 
would contain more than four times as 
much material. 

476 xapwpopla. This appears to be 
the portion of the roof standing out over 
the edge of the wall,—the coping. It is 
explained by Jucius PoLiux as 7d peratd 
tov dpdépou xal tov oréyous. It has, how- 

ever, been understood differently,—as the 
pliant or the whole of the entablature 
above the bed of the architrave,— which 
in Egyptian buildings is found to occupy 
a ninth or tenth part of the whole height 
of the wall. This explanation, however, 
although perhaps it may accord with 
what Herodotus twas told, does not 
seem to accord with the impression he 
received. 

477 }) Xéupis xadreunéon, Hecataus 
described this island under the name 
Chembis. (Steph. Byz. subv.) For the 
city of the same name see above, § 91. 
The peculiar feature of palm-trees grow- 
ing appears in the description of both 
places. Hence we may perbaps infer that 
a “‘ grove” was essential to the religious 
ritual in both. 


temple of 
Apollo. 


Local le- 
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ting to 
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Psammiti- 
chus reigns 
fifty-three 
ears, dur- 
ing twenty- 
nine of 
which he 
is block- 


158 


ading Azo- 
tus. 
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xiwnOeicav ov, TéOntra Sé axovwv ei vices adnbews dott wroTH 
év 89 ay tatty vnds te "ArrodXwvos péyas G1, xa Bopol tpt 
gdowt évidpvatar euirepixact & dv attra doluxes ovyvol, xar 
Gra Sévdpea nai xaptropopa nai adopa mroAdd Adyov Se Tovde 
émidéyovres ot Abyurrit act elvas avriy TrMTHY ws ey TH HTH 
TavTn ouK éovon TpdTepoyv TrwTH, Antw, éoica TOV oxTw Oedy 
TaY Tpwreav yevouévor oixéovaa 5¢ év Bovrot mor, iva &y of 7d 
xXpnoTnptoy Touro éott, AmroANwva trapa “Iows trapaxatabyeny 
Sefapévn, Siécwoe xataxpinpaca év TH viv TWMwWTH Neyopevy Vio, 
Ste 51) 1d rav Sljpevos 6 Tuday érprbe Oédrwv eFeupeiv tod 
’"Oclpwos tov watda-—'Arrodrwva é nab “Apreuww Avovioov xat 
“Iotos Neyovot elvas traiéas, Anroty &é tpoddy avtroict xai aw- 
tetpay yevéoOar Aiyurrriott Sé *ArrodNwy pev “Qos, Anpryrnp 
5e “Ios, “Apres 6¢ BovBaoris ‘". é« rovrov d¢ tod Adyou Kar 
ovdevds GArdov AicyvrAos 6 Evdopiwvos fiptrace To eyo ppdoa, 
pLoovos 5%) rromréwy Tay Tpoyevopévwy eTroince yap “Aprepusy elvas 
Ovyatépa Anuntpos-—riyv 8é vicov Sia Todo yevécOat wrwTHDV. 
TavTa ev OUTW NéyovCt. 

Pappireyos 8¢ éBaclrevce Avyvrrrou téccepa Kai trevrijxovta 
érea’ Tv Ta évds Séovra tpunKxovra, *Alfwrov ‘”, ris Bupins peyd- 
Any TOAW, TpockaTHevos érrodsopnec, és TO eEetAc. abtn Se 7 
“Atwros amacéwy modiwy él mreioTovy ypovey trodopKeupévn 
dvréoye TaY hues Dyer. 

Pappurixou 5¢ Nexas waits éyévero, cal éBaoievce Abyvrrrou 
ds 1H Sudpvye érrexelpnoe mpartos TH és THY “EpvOpny Odraccay 


478 “Apreuts 5¢ BovBaorts. The Arte- ously the Hephesteum at Memphis, is 


mis with which the Egyptian deity was 
identical was not the huntress-goddess; 
so that JuveNAL could in strict truth 
make the point he does with reference to 
the religions of Egypt: ‘ Oppida tota 
CANEM venerantur, nemo DiaNAm.” The 
Artemis-Bubastis was more analogous to 
the Ephesian Artemis, a deity nearly con- 
nected with Aphrodite Urania. See notes 
587 and 588 on i. 174, and § 60, above. 
479 “ACwroyv. This city (Ashdod) was a 
member of the Philistine Pentapolis; and 
it is observable, that the only other in- 
cident recorded of Psammitichus’s long 
reign, of which the source is not obvi- 


one apparently derived from the Aphrodite 
temple at Ascalon, another member of the 
same confederacy. See note 366 on i. 105. 
The expression of JERRMIAH (xxv. 20 = 
xxxii. 6, LXX), where ‘“‘the remnant of 
Ashdod’”’ is coupled with Ascalon, Gaza, 
and Ekron, probably has reference to the 
diminution of population resulting from 
this siege and capture. The numbers 
would perhaps be replenished from Egypt, 
and possibly the practice of circumcision 
(which certainly existed in later times) 
coi introduced. See note 294 on § 104, 
ve. 


EUTERPE. II. 157, 158. 287 


gepovon, Tv Aapeios 6 Ilépons Sevrepa Suopuée tijs pijxos pév He is suc 
dort WOos nuépas Téaoepes, evpos 5é @p’yOn aoTe Tpinpeas ** Svo bis 2on 
eco, who 


TWEE Cod EXaoTpEeLpEeVas. Hata Sé amd Tov NelAov To Ddwp és begins the 
, lt 
aurny jeras Se xaritrepOe odtyov BouBdotws mods‘, Tapa join the 
ile and 


IIarovpoy'" tiv ‘ApaBinv modu éoéyes Sé és tiv “Epv€pny ine Arabian 
Odraccav** dpuxrat 58 mpdrov pev tod medlou tod Abyumrioy 5 

Ta mpos ApaBinv éyovra: éyerat 5é xaturepOe Tod tediov To cata 

Mépuduv reivov dpos, év TH ai MOoToula Eveos*** rod dy 57 obfpeos 

ToUTOU Tapa THy irapény HxTat % Suapv€ am’ éotrépyns paxpi) wpos 

THY nw Kal erecta Teiver és Staapayas hepodcas*” amo Tob obpeos 


490 rpchpeas. It is not to be supposed syllable is considered to be the Coptic 


that Psammitichus made the canal for 
triremes, but that the informant of Hero- 
dotus adopted this mode of giving him a 
notion of its breadth. Compare i. 179: 
TeOpinxp wepiéAagiy. 

$81 xardwepbe ddrlyoy BovBdorws xé- 
Awos. The site of the city Bubastis is the 
modern Tei Basta (lat. 30° 36’ according 
to WILKINSON), which stands, as in the 
days of Herodotus, on the side of a lake. 
The Pelusiac branch of the river, how- 
ever, which then ran into this, is now 
filled up. Basta is, according to Ren- 
NELL, about 48 geographical miles to the 
n.W. of Suez, which again is in the same 
parallel of latitude as Cairo. The hill 
which closes in the valley of the Nile at 
Memphis, forms a kind of arc, of which 
the two extremities are in the vicinity of 
Cairo and of Suez, while the vertex runs 
as far north as Bilbeys, which is about 17 
miles s.w. of Basta. Rennell conceives 
that the canal of Neco passed through 
this place, and was then carried along the 
edge of the brow, in an easterly direction, 
for some time, until the line of the hill 
turns rapidly southwards and approaches 
the gorge of which Herodotus presently 
x ere From Bilbeys to Suez would be 
about 30 miles; so that the length of the 
canal would be about 47 geographical 
miles. Supposing the barges upon it pro- 
pelled by men towing, the distance given 
by Herodotus would not be unreasonable, 
especially if we suppose him to mean that 
vessels clearing out from Bubastis on one 
day got into the port at Suez on the 
fourth. Priny makes the distance 62 
Roman miles, which is even less. 

4823 wapa Tidrouyoy. This city is the 
Pithom of Exodus i. 11, where the first 


article, as in piromis. 

$83 ode: 3¢ ds ry EpvOphy Odragcay. 
Herodotus repeats this assertion in iv. 39 
incidentally ; but, from the way in which 
he speaks of the geography of the region 
elsewhere (see note 28 on ii. 8), it is scarcely 
possible to conceive that he ever saw the 
entrance. He perhaps is following the 
account of a Bubastian cicerone, and pos- 
sibly mistaking his phraseology. See note 
409 on ii. 138. 

484 é@y rq al AOoroula weir. The 
quarries from whence the stone for the 
Gizeh pyramids was brought. See ii. 8. 

485 depotoas. This is the reading of 
the majority of the MSS. Gaisford (with 
some) has ¢épovga, which makes the 
statement of the entrance of the canal 
into the head of the Arabian gulf more 
positive than it otherwise would be in the 
text. The gorge (3:acpdyes) is probably 
what Pococxe describes as “a sort of 
fosse that is thought to be the canal of 
Trajan,” through which part of the road 
from Ajeroud to Suez runs. Niebuhr 
remarked thesame appearance, but doubted 
whether it was a of a canal or the 
bed of a torrent. Pococke also, together 
with Niebuhr and Volney, describe the 
ground for some five miles to the Nn. of 
Suez as appearing to be the deserted bed 
of the sea, or rather that bed filled up 
with sand to a height above the ordinary 
level of the sea; and the first speake of 
“the high ground with broken cliffs look- 
ing very much like such an alteration ” 
ap. RENNELL, Geogr. of Herod. p. 474). 

m this description of the site it seems 
very unlikely that, if the canal were com- 
pleted into the Arabian gulf, it remained 
Inany years without being choked up, 


but desists 
from his 
enterprise, 


159 


builds ships 
on both 
seas, de- 
feats the 
Syrians in 
Magdolus, 
and takes 
Kadytis. 
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qmpos pecapBpinv te Kal voroy dvenov, és Tov KoATro Tov Apdfeov. 
7H Oe eXdyworoy dors Kat cuvtopwraroy ex THs Bopntns Oardoons 
UrrepBivas és thy votinv Kal "EpvOphy thy avriy ravrny “* xadeo- 
pévnv, ara tod Kaolov ovtpeos tod ovpifovros Albyurrroyv re xat 
Zuplyv, amo tovrou eiot orddioe xidsoe arraptl "*" és tov ‘ApdBuov 
KOoMrov. TovTo yey TO cuvropwratoy % Sé SuwpvE rro\r@ paxpo- 
répn “* dow oxodkumtépn éorl: thy él Nexo Baciréos opiocovres 
Aiyvrrrlwy arradovro Suadexa pupuddes**. Nexis yéy vov perako 
opiccwy éravcato, pavrnlov éurodiou yevopévou Towide, “Te 
BapBdpy airov mpoepydiccOas” BapBdpovs $é mdyras ot Aiyi- 
WTO Kadéovot Tors py ashlar dpoyNwacous’”. Tlavodpevos dé 
Tis Suwpuyos 6 Nexas, érpdiero mpos otparnlas: xal Tpinpecs, at 
pev ért ri Bopnin Oardoon éromOnoay, ai S dy re ’ApaBlp 
orm eri ty 'EpvOph Oaraoon tev ert of 6dKol éerridndoe. 
cal tavrynol te éyparo év T@ Séovrt, nal Zvpovsr elf o Nexws 
oupBarow év Maydor@'”* évience pera é riv payny, Kddvrw 


And it is remarkable that while Herodotus 
represents Darius as cutting through the 
whole (iv. 39), Diodorus and Strabo (or 
their common authority, who was perhaps 
Aristotle) relate Ain to have been deterred 
by the notion that the level of the Red 
Sea was higher than that of the Nile, and 
the feat to have been performed by Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus; whereas Pumvy (vi. 
29. tnit.) asserts that the work was not car- 
ried out even by Ptolemy. Some suthori- 
ties, among which is the Aristotelian Me- 
teorologica, attributed the beginning of the 
canal to Sesostris. See note 285 on § 102. 


486 rhy abrhy ratrny. See note on 
§ 56, above. 
457 dwapri. This word, which exists in 


none of the MSS, is recovered from a quo- 
tation by the Scnoxrast on AnusTo- 
PHANES, Plut. 388. 

488 woAAg paxporépn. The canal itself 
can never have been so long as 1000 stades; 
but the whole course of the navigation by 
the canai from sea to sea would have 
been ; and this is perhaps the foundation 
of the statement of Herodotus. 

489 awdéAovro SudéSexa pupiddes. VOL- 
TAIRE states that the building of Peters. 
burg by the Czar in 1714 cost the lives 
of more than a hundred thousand men. 
The foundations of the city were laid in a 
marsh, and labourers were pressed from 


every portion of his dominions (ap. Grote, 
History of Greece, iii. p. 423). 

490 BapBdpous... duoyAdaoous. This 
must either be an instance of adaptation, 
meaning that the Egyptians had a word 
co-extensive in application to the Hellenic 
BdpBapos (see note 523 on § 171, below, 
and note 471 on i. 139), or else “the 
Egyptians ”’ are the naturalized foreigners 
resident in that country. 

401 sy Er: of dAKxot éxl8nAo. See note 
285 on § 102, above. 

492 MaydéAmy. This town stood very 
near Pelusium on the coast-road which 
led into Egypt from Syro-Pheenicia. 
From the disposition to identify the battle 
here mentioned with that related in 
2 Kings xxiii. 29, it has been supposed 
that Magdolus is the Megiddo of that 

, and that Kadytis is Jerusalem. 
But see note 13 on iii. 5. No doubt there 
is some difficulty in understanding how 
the Syrians should penetrate so far as 
the Pelusiac Magdolus, and their de- 
feat there entail as an immediate conse- 
quence the capture of Kadytis. But it is 
possible that the war commenced by an 
invasion of Egypt in great force, when, if 
the intruders were defeated, they would 
probably be annihilated from the want of 
water in their retreat (see iii. 5). In this 
case the conqueror, especially if he still 
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Tomy THS Rupins dodoay peyddnv ene é&y 1H Oe éobire ervye = — 
Tatra Katepyacdpevos aveOnxe TH ArrodRrOM, TéEuas és Bparyyl- sis tintees, 
das tas Midnolwy* perd 8¢, éxxaidexa trea ta trdvra dptas 7*™ 
TeAeuTa, TH Tradl Pdype trapabdovs thy apy7v. 

"Em rotrov 84 tov Pdupew'* Baoirevovra Aiyvrrou arlxovro 160 

"Hiclov avdpes arypyenot, auyrovres Sucavotata Kal KdA\oTa zudement 
TWOévat tov év ’Oduptrin aydva tavrwy avOparrev, nad Soxéorres oo 
Tapa TavTa ovd ay Tous de satiate avOporrwy Abyrrriou ovdey me Under 
erezeupey @s 6€ arrixdpevoe és THY Aiyurrrov ot ’Hyetoe édeyor bi pbs na 
Tov eivera atrixovro, evOaira 6 Bactdevs ovTos cvyKxanéeTas Aiyv- who reigns 
aTiwv TOUS Neyopévous elvat copwrarovs: cuveNOovtes Se oi Airyd- yeas, ad 
mrt, éeruvGavoyvro Tav ‘Hreiwv eyovrwy aravta Ta KaTHKEL Ethiopia 
opéas trovéewy trept Tov ayava: amnynodpevor Se Ta WavTa, épacay 
Hew éripabnodpevor el te Exovey Alyirrtwt tovTwy Sucavrepov 
émefeupety ; of S€ Bovrcevedpevor, éretpm@twv tors "Hre«lovs ef 
ode ot todas évaywrlfovra; of S¢ Epacay Kai cdéwy Kart 
TOV apna! “EdAnvov opolws be Bovropévp eEeivar aywviterOat. 
ot 8¢ Aiytrrrin Efacay odéas obtw TiWMévras Travros Tod Suxalou 
qhpaprncévar ovdelav yap elvas pryaviay Sxws od TO daoT@ wywvt- 
Copévep mrpocOncovras, adicéovres Tov Ecivor. adr’ et 67 BovAovras 
Sixaiws TiOévat, xal rovrou elvexa amrixolato és Alyutrroy, Eeivoice 
aywuorhat éxéXevoy tov ayava TiWévat, Hrelwy 5é pmdevi elvas 
aryovl&ecOa Tatra pev Aiyirrrin Heo. breOnxavro. 


Padppos Se & grea podvoy Bacihevcavros Aiyvrrov, cal ctpa- 161 


held Azotus (see above, § 157), would be 
able vigorously to pursue his success, and 
push on rapidly to the north,—perhaps 
even as far as Damascus,—without meet- 
ing any serious check. 

493 ds Bpayxl8as ras MiAncley. See 
note 528 on i. 157. 

494 én) rotroy 8h roy Vduuw. The 
anecdote which follows is referred by 
Droporus (i. 95) to the time of Ama- 
sis. Piorarcn (Quest. Platon. § 2, p. 
1000) gives the Egyptian remark as a 
saying of copév ris. The substantial part 
of the story is the principle contained in 
the saying, and it is not strange that there 


should be a variation in the dramatis per- 
sone. See note 116 on i. 32, and note 


VOL. I. 


519 on i. 155. The reputation of the 
Eleans for impartiality gave occasion to 
one of the sayings of Agis, reported by 
Piurarcs (Apophthegm. Reg. p. 190), 
See note 477 oni. 141. That Eleans should 
come to Egypt is in itself by no means an 
improbability ; but not specially for the 
purpose of comparing their gogla with 
that of the Egyptians. The yellow flax 
which they grew (byssus), and which was 
consumed largely in Egypt, especially 
when circumstances, such as a war wi 
Tyre, checked the importation of that from 
Palestine, would give rise to commercial 
intercourse between the two countries. 
See note 219, 5, on § 96, apore; and note 
554 on § 182, below. 


7p 
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Apriss, son revoapévou és Aiftorriny, nal peravrika réedeurioavros, éedéfaro 
i eporuay fo plays ** 6 Pdppos bs peta Vayplreyov roy éeuvrob mpomdropa 
Ty sate éyévero evdaspovéoraros Trav mpdtepoy Baciréwy ™, én’ Erea rrevre 
the — of Kal elnooe dptas: ey totes érrl re dave otparov frace xad évav- 
Pete toh paynoe TH Teply. érret 56 of Bee xaxbs yevécOus, éyévero ari 
apopdows Triy éye pelovas wey ev Trolos AiSuxoios Néyous 

dmmrhooua, perplas 8 év rB mapebore dmoméurpas yap otpé- 
reupa 6 Amrplns ert Kupnvalous, peyadwort wrpocérrace. Aiyv- 
writ S& Tradra éripsenhopevos, arréotncay an’ atrod, Soxtoytes 
tov ‘Arrplny éx mpovolns avrods aroméuyyas és pawdpevoy xaxdy, 
' hha &) ohéwv Pboph yarras adrés 88 rdy Novrdv Albyvwriev 

uapartarepoy dpyn tabra Se Seva rrovedpevot avroi™ re oi 

wrovocricavres xat ot téy drrokoutver oro, drréorncay éx Tijs 


jans ans ror 


162 t€elns. IIvOopevos 5e’Artpins radra, wéwre én’ abrods "Apaow 
cate xaTaravcovTa réyour 6 8 ere re amixduevos xarerduPave 
US taet Peplee temas 
comes leader > psTeve Edn ert 
ofthe re- = Bagthnty i aateabacd Kal vo ob news dexovctoy eyivero 70 


trovedpevov, as bredelevve érrel re yap eonjoavrs pw Bacodéa 
viv Alyurrlev oi drecredyres, wapecxevdtero as eddy ert rip 
"Ampiny muOdpevos 5¢ Tatra 6 ’Ampins, Srewre én’ “Apaow 
dvipa Soxipmov Tay wept Ewurdv Alyyrrrioy, TS otwopa fy Tardp- 
Bnpss, évretddpevos abre Covra “Auacw ayayely rap éovror os 
5¢ dmrixdpevos tov" A pac éxddee 6 Tara Snus, 6” Apacs (Eruyxe 
yap én’ lato ae émdpas amepardioe, Kal TovTd pu 


45 *Aspiny. This is the Hophra of 
JEREMIAH xxxvii. 8 and 11. Mawnerso 
galls him Uephris, where the letter U is 
the equivalent of the aspirate. 


in Lue. Heany. xxiti. 32: Hyorro 32 xa) 
ra Sto Kaxvipyo: oly abry dvuipes 


497, pe(dves pty dy rote: A:Bvtoies Ad- 


496 eddaiporécraros Téy xpérepow Bact» ‘yor. See note on iv. 150. 
dor. This well-known Greek idiom, in 498 abrof. Gaisford with the MSS haa 
which the subject of the adjective is not vbro.. But the revolt seems to have arisen 


Pegarded as one of the class of instances 
with which it is compared, fs imitated by 
Mixon (Par. Lost, iv. 323): 


** Adam, the goodliest man of men since 
orn 

His sons,—the fairest of her daughters 
Eve.” 


An anslogous idiom ceased the expression 


out of the dissatisfaction among the friends 
of those who perished, caused by the re- 
ports of those who came back (of dwo- 
voorfjoavres). These friends would be 
the remainder of the corps which occapied 
Marea ; for it would doubtless be from 
this division that an arty sent against 
Cyrene would be drawn. See § 30, and 
note 64, above. 
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éxéNeve Arrply amdyeur Sues Se avréy akwiv rov HardpBnpw, 
Baciréos petarrewropévou, lévas macs avrov tov S¢ aur@ wro- 
xplverOat, ws “Taira waddat Twapecnevdtero Totéew, xa ait@ ov 
péyrpecOas*” 'Amplny arapécecOas yap Kal abros xab Gdrdavs. 
G£ew” rov 8é TlardpBnyuw ee re Tay Neyopevay ouK ayvoeiy Thy 
didvotay, cat wapacKevatouevoy éptovra amovdy diriévas, Bovdé- 
pevov Tiy tayicrny Bagi Syraoas ta Tpnocdpeva’ ws Se 
amiuxérOa. autoy impos tov "Ampinv ov dyovra Tay “Apacs, 
ovdéva ASyor abr—*” Sévra GAA epiOipes EyowTa, mepuTapely 
mpootakas avrotd td Te Ota war tie piva’ Somevas 8 at Nourod 
tay Avyuirrioy, of &rs ta éxelvoy éppadveov, dvdpa Tov Soxspetaroy 
éwuTay obTe aicypas Aupy Seexeluevov, ovdaa OS ypovoy éri- 
ayovres arirréato pds Tovs érépous, Kal ddidocay adhéas atrevs 


"Apdor. TIvOopevos 82 wal rabra- 6 ’Ampins, aide rods ere 163 
xotpous Kab Hrauve dh trois Abyurrlous elye 52 wept davriw Apres oe 


Kapas re xat “Iwvas dvdpas €7rLKOUPOUS Tptapuplous 503, Ry dé of Ta bis oe 


Bacisia év 3di 10s", peydra dovra xal a€wbhénra. xadr of re suriliarien 


wept tov "Amplnv émt rods Abyvrrrious Joav, nal ot mept Tov 
"Apacw ém rots Eelvous. & te 8) Mapéude™ ore éyévovro 
apchorepos ** xad rreipnoerOas Esedrov GI). 


gor. éuperOa:. Gaisford with the MSS 


50° arg. The ste emendation. 
éwdr¢g tse been propesed, but without 


necessity. 

501 +picpuplovs. The manuscript M 
omits this word, but it exists in alk the 
rest. In the paralicl narrative ra Dropo- 
Rvs (i. 68) the auxiliaries are said to be 
Gs tpaepvplovs, and it is not impossible 
that the number may have been intro- 
duced into the MSS Xf Herodotus from 


thence. 
502 dx di wévu. The city Sais was 
situated inland, two schani removed from 


factory. 
oe ee te such 

. By the way in which these 
Tenlaas and Carians are mentioned one 


Naucratis, which was on the eastern 
bank of the Bolbitine branch of the Nile. 
(Strapo, xvii. p. 442.) Herodotus was 
at Sais (see ii. 28. 170), and doubtless 
desived his account of the fate of Apries 
from the ypapyuarlorns there. The prox- 
imity of Naucratis to Sais would account 
for the ready availability of the Carian 
and Ionian force. Indeed, by the phrase 
GxrArcle rods éwixobpovs, one might be 


=~ Mepéugt. Srmaano describes the 
city Momenphie as being om the right 
bank te a person sailing up the Bolbitine 
branch of the Nile towerds the heed of 
the Delts. He places it above the canals 
which connected the river with the 
rabeadreprise ute edlap freer rae aie 
dite was the tutelary deity e city, and 

@ sacred cow was there, like the 
sacred bull Apis in Memphis, er Manevis 


Pp2 


164 
Digression 
on the seven 
Egyptian 
castes. 


165 
ces 
number. 


166 
Calasiries 
250,000 in 
number. 
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"Eott 58 Aiyurrlov érra yévea: nal tovrwy ot péey ipées, ot Se 
pdycwot Kexdéarat, of Se Bouxdrot, oi 5¢ cuBa@ras, of dé xdrnor, 
ot 58 épumvées, of 52 euBepvipras®™™. yévea pev Aiyurrriwv tocabra 
éori, ovvopara Sé odt KéeTat ato TaV Texvéwr. of S€ pdyipot 
avrév xadfovras pev Kadaclpcés re xat ‘EpporiBtes , éx vomav 
Se ravde elol Kata yap 5) vopovs Alyvrrtos Grraca dvapaiprrat. 
‘EpporuBlov pev oBe eiol vopol: Bovotpirns, Satrns, Xepplrns, 
Ilampnpirns, vijcos 7) TIpocwmiris xadeopévn, Nabe ro hysov. ex 
pey TovTay Tay voudy ‘EpporuBtes eict, yevopevot, Ste emt mrel- 
arous yevolaro, éxxaldena pupiddes nal tovrav Bavavains ovdels 
SeSdnxe obdév, GAN’ avéovrar™” és 1d padyysov. Kandactpioy de 
olde dAXot vopoi eice’ OnBaios, BovBactirns, 'AdOlrns, Tavirns, 
Meviijovs, YeBewwirns, "APpeBirns ™, PapBaSirns, Opovtrys, 
’"Ovoudirns, “Avicws, Muexdopirns otros 0 vopos ev vnocp 


oixées"®, avriov BovBdaotws troNos. 


in Heliopolis (xvii. c. 1. p. 441). For its 
probable site see note 263, above. 

504 éydvorvro dupdrepar. It was very 
natural that the remnant of the army 
which returned from Cyrene should be 
on the western bank of the river. The 
track along the coast would take them to 
the shore of the Mareotic lake, the s. w. 
bank of which they would traverse on 
their way towards Sais, care being no 
doubt taken, when the report of their 
mutiny arrived, to deprive them of the 
means of passing by water. Apries on 
the other hand, by holding Naucratis, 
would have a large command of vessels, 
and thus might cross the river (as he did) 
when he felt himself sufficiently strong. 

505 xuBepynra:. By these we must 
understand not the pilote of sea-going 
vessels, but the navigators of such craft 
as those described above, § 96, by whom 

robably the whole internal traffic of 

gypt was conducted, foreign bottoms 
discharging their cargoes at Naucratis. 
See § 179. It is remarkable that in the 
enumeration of castes artificers are not 
named,—certainly an important class, as 
they manufactured the papyrus-stem into 
sail-cloth (ii. 96), and the flax into fine 
linen (iii. 47). (See Isaran xix. 7. 9; 
EZEKIEL xxxvii. 7; 2 Chron.i. 16.) Pos- 
sibly they are not named because the 
Hellenic traders may have had only to do 
with the middle-men («dwrnAo1). 


ovrot 5é of voyol Kanace- 


506 Karaglpids re xal ‘Epuoréfies. 
These words are interpreted by JABLON- 
SKY as being equivalent to “‘ youths” and 
‘‘warriors.”’ If so, we should perhaps be 
near the truth in regarding the division as 
one involving liability to, or exemption 
from, foreign service and baving reference 
to the age of the soldiers. The name of 
‘‘warrior” may have been confined to the 
veteran campaigners. 

$07 @ydovra:. This anomalous form is 
the reading of the MSS. Bekker has 
adopted the conjecture dvéwvrai. 

508 *Adp:Birns. See note 121 on § 4}, 

ve. 

809 otros 5 vouds dy vhow olxéer. The 
use of the phrase yvouds olaée: is paralleled 
by vhowy, at valova: wépny dards “HAsdos 
&yra, (Iliad ii. 626), and to a certain 
extent by the address to Salamis in So- 
PHOCLES : 


& xAewe Zarapnls, od péy wou 
valecs dAlwAayros, evdalyer, 
waow weplpayros del. (Aj. 596.) 


Zenodotus, however, altered the Homeric 
verse to Niowy, of valovo:. The expres- 
sions wéAes ed yareradoas (Iliad ii. 648) 
and vaterdova: réAnes éxixOovleoy dvOpe- 
wwy (Iliad iv. 46) serve to show the train 
of thought which led to the phrase in the 
text. 
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plov cial yevopevot, te él mrelatous eyevéato, Trévre Kad elxocs 
pupiddes avdpavr obde rovrows Ekeots réyvny érackijoat ovde- 
Hiay, GANA 7a és TOdepoy erracKéovet povva, Tais Tapa TaTpos 
éxSexopevos. Ei pév vuv cal rodro trap Aiyurriov peyabixact 167 
of "EdAnves, ode exw arpextws xpivat, dpéwy wat Oprixas wal Contempt 
YKKOas nai IIépcas nal Avbors, val ocyedsv wdvras tols Bap- Tein. 
Bdpous, atroriporépous THY GAXwv trrpévous Tokuntéwy TOUS Tas Ty well as in 
Egypt. 
téyvas pavidvovras nal Tovs ewydvous tovTwy Tovs §€ amah- 
Aaypévous TaV Xetpavetilan yevvaiovs vopilouévous elvat, cat 
pddoTa Tovs és Tov Tode“oy avepévous*”. peyabhyxacs 8 ov 
Touro travres of “EXAnves, xal padrota Aaxedaiovior Hxiorta 
5 Koplv@cot Svovrar tots yeiporéyvas. Tépea Sé ode qv trade 168 
éEapatpnpéva povvows AiyuTrrlwy, Tapes Tov ipéay dpoupas é£ai- >, ces 
peros Suwdexa é éxdory aredées: (1) 5 dpovpa éxarov myyéov dori i '° mu: 
Aiyvirrioy rdvrn 6 88 Aiyortws mwizyus * ruyydve loos dov Th 
Rapip.) .tavra pev &7 toior arrace nv éEapaspnpéva: rdde Se év 
wepitporh éxapTrouvto *’, cal ovdaya wurol. Kadaoiplov xP r+01, Extra allow- 
xat ‘EppotuBiov EXroL, éSopupopeov éviavtoyv Exacro: tov Ba- my 


510 gs ray wéAcuow dyemudvous, ‘ de- 
voted to war.’’ For the sense of dve:- 
pévovs (let go) see note 174 on § 65, 
above. But, as those who were set free 
from secular pursuits were enabled to 
perform others the better, the word ac- 

mired the meaning in the text. The 
tin ‘vacare’ experienced a similar 
change of sense. 

311 4 Alyérris wixus. Borcxn has 
made out from a mean measure of seven 
Egyptian cubits, all of which come from 
Memphis, that the length was 525°587 
millimeters, or about 232°55 lines. (MMe- 
trologische "Untersuchungen, p. 227.) The 
Babylonian cubit (calculated) he makes 
to be 234-655 lines (see note 597 on i. 
178), and from the small difference 
(amounting only to about one-fifth of an 
inch in a measure of nearly 21 inches) 
he infers that the two cubits are identical, 
whether the Egyptian measure was at an 
early period introduced at Babylon, or 
the Babylonian imposed upon Egypt at 
the time of its conquest. The former 
theory seems favoured by the circum- 
stance that one of the Egyptian measures 
was (if Champollion’s interpretation of 
- the hieroglyphics upon it be correct) 


buried in the grave of an individual the 
contemporary of Horus son of Ameno- 
phis. But it is singular that all the Egyp- 
tian measures seem to have béen divided 
into seven waAaiora) each of four 3dxru- 
Aot, whereas the Greek wixus (and in 
Boeckh’s opinion the Babylonian also) 
consisted of siz of the former divided 
into twenty-four of the latter ; so that the 
septenary division appears to be the regu- 
lating principle in the one case and the 
duodenary in the other. In commercial 
intercourse, however, the subdivision of the 
wiixvs was an unimportant matter, and it 
does not seem to follow from the text that 
the Samian division of the measure was 
septenary. (See note on vi. 42.) The 
coincidence of the Babylonian with the 
commercial cubit of Samos explains the 
difficulty in i. 178. See note 597 on that 


passage. 

513 dy repitporf exaprobrro, Kal ovdaud 
@vrol, Perbaps this assertion is to be 
interpreted by supposing a given area of 
soil appropriated to the maintenance of a 
given garrison, and these latter shifted 
from one station to another. The custom 
is a totally different oné from that ascribed 
to the Germans by Tacitus (Germ. § 26). 


169 
Apries is 
defeated 
and kept 
at Sais by 
Amasis in 
honourable 
custody. 
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qihéa: rovracs 5 wy rade wapeE rav apovptwy Gdda ed@oro én’ 
apépy éxdory, oro’ alrau araQuos wévre putas éxdoTe, xpecy 
Boéwv S00 préas, olvou téccepes aavatipes. Tatra toics aiet 
Sopudhopéovars ** didor0. 

"Ewe re 5¢ cuviévres, 5 re Arrping dyav rods émixovpous wai 6 
"Apacis wavras tovs Aiyvrrriovs, amixovro é Mapeudw modu, 
ouréBaror wai cuayécayto perv ed ot Eetvor, wAnei 5¢ wodrAp 
é\daoves éévres Kata Tolra évoaOnoay. ‘Ampiew Se AéyeTas 
elves HOe 4 Ssavora, und ay Geoy pv pndéva SivaecGae Tadca: TIS 
Bacinins: ofta acharsos éwut@ pica: éoxec. al 51) tore 
cupBarayv écawby Kal forypyGels, amrnyln és Adin row", 
és 1d éwurtod [oiela]"* mpotepor cavra, tore S& “Apdavos 
jon Bacwnia. evOaidra S¢ reas pew érpédero ey roics Bact- 
Antors, Kal poy ~Apace et rreptaite, téXos St, pephoutvew Aiyu- 
ariav ws au wraws Sinaca Tpépwv Tov edict re wal cauT@ SyGrorror, 
etre 6) wapadidei roy "Arpiny reas Alyunrrioere of 86 pus 
awrénvetav, wat érreuta SGarpay ev tTHat TTaTppyor Tadyas. ai Sé 
ciot dv TE inp THs "A@yvalys, ayyotdta Tod peydpou, dawyrs 
dpurrepis yess". axpav 8 Yairas wdvras rovs ee vouod 
Tavtou yevoyéveus Bacvtéas éow ey Te ip@. Kal yap Td Tod 
"Apdovos cia éxartépw pév éore tod peydpou 4 Ta Tov Ample 
Kal tay TovTou mpoTratépwr gore pévror Kat Toiro dy TH avAG 
tov ipoo’’, wacras NuOivn peydrd) Kal noenudyn orinocl Te 
goluxas ta SaSpea pemtynudvoror Kal TH GAAy Satrdvy. bow Sa 
év rp taatdd: Sia Oupdpara™* gornxe eu Se rotor Oupmpaat 9 


513 roiot alel Sapupaptova:, “to the 
guards on duty.” 

514 ds Ydiv wéAw. For a description 
of the site see note 502, above. 

515 glia. One MS has aixeia. Pos- 
sibly the original form of the text was és 
7a olxcia. wpérepay ébvra rére F ’Audowws 
%3n Bacwhia, and éwvret was written in 
the margin as a gloss of olxeia. If after- 
wards the Bboy was taken into the 
text, the change from oilxeia into alxla 
would readily suggest iteelf. But there 
seems no place for any distinction between 
olxfa and Bag:Afia. For the expression 

518 elowders dpurrepis xepds. The 
proximity ef Naucratis to Saia (sea note 


502, above) accounts for the familiarity 
with this locality here apparent. 
5? dy Ti} avAfi Tov ipov. WILKINSON 
Modern Egyptians, i. p, 183) describea 
© principal part of the remains to con- 
sist of ‘‘a large enclosure surrounded by 
massive crude brick walls. These last are 
about 70 feet thick and of very solid con. 
struction. Between the courses of hricks 
are layers of reed intended to serve ag 
binders.” (Compare the account of the 
walls of Babylon, i. 170.) This enclesure 
measures 2825 feet by 1960, of which 
the north side is occupied by the pool 
mentioned by Herodotus. This is, how- 


exer, now long and irregular. 
518 $f Oupduara. building de- 
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Onn dori, Eiot 88 nal ai rapad rod ovx Scvov rosedpas éxt 170 
Tosovre wprrypate"' dEayopevew roivoua dy Sai, ev Tp ipp THs Oana 
"AOnvains, SricGe Tob vnov, wavros tod Tis "AOnvains eyopevat men pred i 
tolyou"™*. xal dy re reudvei oBerot éordcr peyddror iGwoe aapod 
Aluam TE dors éyopern, MOlvy KprTids Kexoopnpévy Kal dpyaopuéy cbcliske and 
ed Kindy, kal péyalos, as duol ddoxee, Son Te? ) & And» #j pool in = 
Tpoxoedys xadeoptvn’™. "Ev S¢ ri Aduvn tavry Ta Selendra'® 171 
Tow TraGéwy avrod vuKTos Tovedcs, TA Kadtovar pvornpia’” Aid. 
wre. rept péy vey tovrwy eidort pot eri wiéov ws Exacta av~ 
rév bye, evotoua xelobea xai THs Anpnrpos rederijs reps, Tv ot 
“EXmyves Gecpopopia xadéovot, wai ravrns eidore pos réps ev- 
oroua welaOew wars cov avriis ocin dott Néyew ™, ai Aavacd 
Ouyarépes Hoay at Ti Tederay tavryy EF Atyerrou éEayayoicas, 
nai didaEaca ras Iledacyeridas yuvaicas: pera Se, cEavacrdons 
wdoys IleXowovencov Urd Awpréwy, tEarr@dero 4 TeXeTH *** of de 
trrorepOévres IleXowovwnclay sxai ovx éEavactdyres ‘Apxades 
Sécwlor avriy povwos. 

"Anpiew Sé dde xarapatpnuévou, éBacintevoe “Apacs, vouod pew 172 
Yatrew caw ex ris Se yy odsos, olvopd of dowl Ysodp'™. rad Amais, 
pey 5) wporra Karovovro row "Apacty Abybwrios, wal dy oddepes kins, ob- 


scribed in the text seems to be something 
like the so-called “arch of Janus” at 
Rome, only with two instead of four 
doors. These may be conceived as oppo- 
site to each other, and forming 

ively the termination of two limbs of a 
colonnade. If the size of the building 
was very emall as com with these 
apertures, the tomb which it contained 
ag rg hese ee the doors.” 

519 Tootte xptryyart. See note 
388 on § 132. 

520 wayrds Tov Tes 'ACnvalns éxducrvai 
tolxou, “ joining on with the whole extent 
of the of Athene.” There was a simi- 
lar association of the fane of Pandrosus 
with the temple of Athene Polias at 
Athens. See the note on v. 77: dyrtoy 
vay peydpev rot xpos dowépny rerpap- 
BK 

381 4 ‘rpoxoerBhs nareouérn. CALLI- 
MACHUS ri 261) calis this tpoydeoon. 

822 PRE peer Tey wabteey udrov, “ the 

exhibition of his woes,”—a ritual of a 
scenic description, like that of Dionysus 
and the Cretan Zeus. See note 75 on 


i. 23. The expression SelicnAa is perhaps 
Lacedzemonian. They gave the name 3ex- 
eAroral to certain pantomimic 
Soir aaa xiv. p. 621. 
583 +A xardove: pvorhpear. Here ap- 
to be another instance of adaptation. 
note 490, above. 

4 why Scov abtis bain torr) Adyar. 
In the place of these words 8 has only 
Abyeran ot,—a Yending which gives what 
follows the air of a note. The ceremonies 
to which Herodotus here alludes are those 
in honour of Dionysus and Demeler Pros- 
ymna, which were celebrated at Lerna’ 
neer a pool in the midst of a grove. They 
belonged to a time antecedent to the He- 
raclide invasion. (PAUSANIAS, ii. 37. 
1—3. 

sas lectins h rererh, “the ritual 
died vut.”? See notes 164 and 179 on 
Book I. 

886 ¥iotp. The modern Sef, rituated 
about three leagues to the n.s. of Sais, 
on the Eastern bank of the Nile. (CHam- 
POLLION quoted by Kenrick.) 


t of 
the 
oe 


was at first 


denied him. 


173 
Habits of 
Amasis. 


His answer 
to his 
friends who 
rebuked 
him for 
want of 


dignity. 
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polpn peyddryn Hryov, Gre $1) Snuornv to mplv dovra xai oixins ove 
érrupavéosy peta Sé, codin avrovs 6 “Apacs ove ayvwpocivyn 
mpoonyayero™". nv ot dAXNa Te ayaba pvpla, év Se nai Trodammrr)p 
xpvacos ey T@ autos Te 6” Apacs Kat ot Sarrupoves ot TrdvTes TOUS 
qobas éxdorote évarrevitéato: TovToy Kat av Korpas", ayadpa 
Salpovos é£ avrod érrocnaato Kai ipyvce Tis Todos Sou Hy éreTn- 
Searrarov of Se Abyirrrit ovréovres mpos Téryadpa, écéBovto 
peydrws? palo be 6" Apacis To ex THY GoToY TrolevpeEVoY, oVy- 
xahécas Aiyurrrious éképnve has éx Tov Todavmripos toxyahpa 
yeyovévat, és Toy mpdTepoy pey Tovs Abyurrrlous éveyeivy te Kat 
évoupéew Kal odas évatrovilerOas, tore Se peydrws obBecbae 
78n av, bn Aéywv, cpolws abris T@ TodavinThpt Tempnyevar’ Eb 
yap mporepov elvat Snuorns, GAN ev Te wapedvre elvas avTov 
Baciedss Kal tidy te nal mpopnOéerOar éwvrod éxédeve. 
TOLOUTP eV TpOTT® TWpoonyayero Tos Avyurrrlous, wate Sixatodw 
Sovrdevery. ‘Eyparo 8¢ xatactdce mpnypatov rouse TO pep 
SpOpiov, péypt Srov'” mrnOapns ayopis, mpoOvpws Erpnoce ta 
Tpoopepopeva mrpiyyata: to Sé dro Tovrou émwé te kal Kat- 
éoxwmrre TOUS oUmTrOTas, Kal HY paTaios Te Kal Traryvienpav 
aybecbévres 5é rovrours ot pido. avrod"* évouOéreov avrov, Todde 
Néyovress “ w@ Bactred, ov opOars cewvtod mpoéaTyas, és TO ayav 
dadrov mpodywv cewurov. ot yap ypty ev Opsve ceuve ceuvov Ow- 
xéovta, 5: hpepns mpjocew ta mpyypata: Kad otra Aiyvrriui T dy 
éristéato ws im’ avdpos weydNou dpyovtat Kal dewov ov dy Hxoves 
viv 8é roves ovdapas Baciiixd.” 6 8 apetBero rolde abtovs: 
“Td toka of xexrnpévot, credy pev Séwvrar ypacba éevraviovor, 
[érredy 5¢ ypnowvrat, éxdvover™']: ef yap 81) Tov mdvta ypovor 
évrerapéva eln, éxpayeln dv @ate és To Sdov ov dy Eyou avrotos 
xpnoGat. obtw 5) xal avOpdirov xatdoracis: ei €BéXou KaTeotrov- 
SdcGar aiel pnde és travyvinv rd pépos éwurdv aviévar, Ado dv 


827) ote = &ryvmpoodyp xpoomydyero. the following one is referable to the class 


Strictly speaking, only the word cogip is 
to be taken with zpoorydyero. See note 
190 on i. 59. 

538 xar’ dv kéwpas. See note 116, above. 

529 udyp: Srou zAnOdpns &yopijs. See 
note 67, above. 

830 dyBecOdyres 8% Tobroc: of iro: 
avrov. This narrative and perhaps also 


of stories of which i. 14] furnishes an 
example. See note 477 on that section. 

$3) [éwedy 32 xphowrrat, éxddovor.] 
These words are deficient in the manu- 
scripts M, P, K, F, a, c, and the sense is 
quite perfect without them, although the 
antithesis is not so regular. 
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ToL paves dye amomAnKTos yevomevos’ Ta éyw émioTapevos, 

pépos éxarépw véuw.” radra pev tovs didous duehparo. Aéyeras 174 
8 5 ”"Auacts, cad bre Fv Suirys, as pidorrorns edv Kab pidooKir- sncedere 
pov, kal addauns KaTecrrovdacpévos avnp Sxos Sé july Emrtdeltros reliaces 
wivoyvtd te xal evmabéovta Ta émitnoea, KNérrreake Ay Treptiov’ oF 

S dy pv dapevor Eye Ta apérepa ypnpara apvedpevoy wyerroy 

érrt payrniov, xov éxdatore ** ein. tro\dd pev 8) Kab ddloKero 

vrd tay pavrylwy, Toddd Se xal atrodetyerne ere te Se xat 
éSactnevce, érrolee roidde Scot ev avrov Tay Oey airédvcay 1) 

gapa elvat, TovTwy péev Tay ipav ovre émepédeTO obTE és Ere 
oxeuny edBov ovdéy ovdé hoiréwy Ove, ws ovdevds éotos dios 
apevded Te pavrnia Kexrnpévoror Scoe 5é py xarédncay dopa 
elva."™*, rovrwy b¢ ws adnOéws Oewy covrwmy Kwai arvpevdéa pay- 

THia Tapeyouévoy TA pddiora errEepereTo. 

Kal rotro peév, dv di 1H AOnvain mportraia Owupdord ot 175 
éferoince, roddov mdvras inrepBaddopevos TH Te thei nat rep His archi- 
peydbei, Sow te 75 pweyabos NiOwv éorl Kai. dxolwv téwy'™* TodTo Forks st 
Sé, Kodoocots peyddous Kal avdpoaduyyas mepiynxeas avéOnce, 

AlGous te ddrous és emioxeviy wrepdhvéas TO peyabos exodpmuce. 
aryayero 6€ TovTwy Tous pev éx Thy Kata Méudw doucéwy dGoro- ee 
peécov, rors be treppeydbeas é& "EnXedavrivns arédos, woov Kal from the 
éelxoot hyepéwv ameyovons ard Zdios. 1d 5é ovK Fxiora avraov Reale 
GANA pdducta Owvpdto, ore rd8e olenpa pouvdrsov exdusre bur leer 
"Exedhavrivns todos kal robro éxéutfov ev err’ Erea tpla, Sioyt- ail 
doe bé of arpoeTerdyaro avdpes dryaryées, Kat ovTo. Grravtes Foav 
xuBepvyras** ris 88 otéyns tavrns TO ev pros’ EEwbev Eote 


Elephan- 
tine. 
els re xad elxoot mripyees, edpos 5¢ Texcepecxaidexa, thos Se oxra. 


833 éixdorore. Gaisford with the ma- 
jority of M88 reads éxderoiw:. 8 and V 
have the reading in the text. 


53) xarddycay papa efva:. So below, 
iv. 68: 4y py xaradhowow ériopxiioa. 

534 oi. A similar pleonastic use of this 
pronoun is found in vi. 68: dwimopuévy 8 
Th pnrpl éecGels és ras xeipas ol rev 
owAldyxrvav xarixéreve. 

535 Soww re Td udyabos AlBwv earl Kat 
bxolewy réov, “of such huge stones in 
point of size, and such kinds of stone, do 
they consist.” 


VOL. I. 


5% xvBepripra, “ boatmen.” See note 
505, above. The mass was floated down 
the river on a raft. 

837 ris 8¢ oréyns radrns 7d Mey LijKos. 
The dimensions given by Herodotus of 
this monolith would make it contain 
something like 6000 cubic feet of Syenite 
granite,—-an enormous weight, when the 
density of the material is taken into ac- 
count. But the dimensions are trifling 
when compared with those of the temple 
described above, § 155, where see note 
475. 
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Tatra pev Ta pétpa EEwber ris oréyns ris pouvodlbov éorl ardp 
Ecwbey To pijxos oxrwxaidera Tryyéwv Kad ruydvos**, rd 5é edpos 
Sumdexa wryyéewv, To 88 tnpos wévre mnyéwv eori. aitrn Tov ipod 
xécTat Tapa THy Ecodov’ ow yap piv és Td ipoy hace TavO eivexa 
OUK écedxvoal: TOY apyiTéxTova auris, Ekxopévns Tis oréyns, 
avarrevagat ola te ypovou éxyeyovdtos trodAod KaTayOopevov TO 
Epyp: tov Se “Apacow évOupsotév troumodpevov"™ ovx av Erte Trpoc- 
wtépw édxvoa dn Sé Twes Aéyouvot, ws avOparros SuepOdapn 
tn’ alris TOY TIS aUTIHY pwoyNevOVT@Y, Kal dIrd ToUTOU OvK évEd- 
176 xvoOAvas. *AvéOnxe 5é xal &y roicu adrowwe ipoios 6 “Apacs 


ae aces, Tat Toiat EANoyipotos Epya TO péyabos afiwbénra, év 8 Kai év 
beat : Mépds tov trriov Keipevov Kodooa or, Tod ‘Hdaioreiov Eumpoobe 
him with @ rou modes wévre Kal EBoopyxovrd eios Td pcos: ert 88 TO aire 
sal figure § BaOpw éotact, AiOvorrixod dovres*” AlOov, SV0 KodNoccol, éeixoot 


similar to 
one at Bais, qobav To péyabos éwy éExarepos, 6 pev EvOev 6 S Oey rod peya- 
and With & 
temple of |= ov 1 gore 5é ALOwos Erepos ToTovTOS Kai ev Rai”, xelpevos Kata 
$18. a A b 

Tov avroy TpoTov T@ ev Méudi. rH “Ios te To dv Méudu pov 


"Apacis éort 6 éEorxodopnoas, éby péya Te xai aftoPenrorarov. 


177 ‘Em ’Apdous 8 Bactréos Aéyeras Alyurros partota 81 TéTe 
forkiity of evdaipovijcat, xal Ta dro Tob ToTapod TH ywOpy ywopueva Kal ra 


Egypt under dara Tits yapys Toict avOparrovoy Kal mods év adth yevécOas Tas 
amdoas Tore Sucpupias ” ras oixeopévas. vopoyv 88 Aiyvrrriowt 


838 xa) xvydvos. The xvyay is to be 
taken as five-sixths of the rijxus. 

539 éyOuusordy wornoduevoy. It was the 
ill-omen, arising from the groan to which 
the architect gave vent, which made Ama- 
sis pause, not the magnitude of the task 
which had been ormed. 

540 edyres. All the MSS have édvros, 
but vary between Ail@:omixod and Tov at- 
vov. Schweighiauser conjectures édvres, 
which I have adopted as a slight change. 
But it seems not impossible that Hero- 
dotus wrote rou adrot Aléov, Al@somixod 
éévros, 3do x. The reading of Gaisford 
is Al@Qomixod édvros AlBov. 

541 rou peyddAov. Gaisford and the 
MSS have tov peydpov. 

542 Err, 8 AlOivos Erepos TorovrTos Kal 
dy Edi. It seems strange that Herodotus 
should not have mentioned this most re- 
markable colossus before he quitted the 
subject of the sculpture at Sais. Possibly, 


although he certainly was at Sais, this sta- 
tue was not seen by him, but when he ar- 
rived at Memphis he was told of its exist- 
ence. Or perhaps it was not wrought by 
Amasis, but by some former king. It is 
quite clear that the image at Memphis was 
the more celebrated one, from the use of 
the article: roy Swr. x. «., “ the colossus 
on its back (which all know).” 

843 wddus dv abrf yevécOa . . Siopuplas. 
These must be regarded as merely town- 
ships, such as those under the jurisdiction 
of an Aga at present. The proceeding of 
Amasis probably was of the nature of a 
census, to serve as the basis of a regular 
land-tax. The organisation would be 
similar to that which prevails generally 
in the East at the present day. See note 
304 on § 109, above. The aga, or farmer 
of the revenue of a township, would be 
the party in direct communication with 
the tax-payer; but there would be a check 
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rovde “Auacls dort 6 natacTyaas’ atrodeucyuvas éreos Exdotou TP 
vonapyn wdavra twa Aiyurrriwv Sbev Brodras pr dé Trovebvra eee 
Tatra, wmode atropaivovra Sixainv Sony, iGuvecOar a PVA Solon st 
dé 6 "A@nvaios NaBav é€ Alyitrrov rotroy Tov vopov ’APnvaiois - 

era 7? éxeivar és aicl ypéwvrar, edovts dump vou. PDirérAdnv = 78 
de ryevopevos 6 “Apacs, dra te és ‘EdAjvev perekerépous dar- an hag 
edéEato nat &) Kai tolct aminveupévoics és Alyvrrroyv eaxe Nav- erate to 
pane qodw évoucnoas* roice 5é ut) BovNopévotot avrav oikéew, shade 
avrod Sé vavridXopévorct, Edwxe ywpous évidpvcacBas Bapovs cal * factory. 
tepévea Oeoiot. TO wey VUV péytoTOY auTa@Y TéuEvos, Kal avyopa- 


orotarov doy Kal ypnoiwratoy, xareipevoyv Se ‘ENAjvov, alde List of the 


Tons eiot ai Wpupévar xowiy’ revenge 


"Teaver pev Xios kat Téws xal a oblate 
Doxa nat Kralopeval Awpiéwy Se “Podos"* nal Kvidos asd the bac 


‘“AmMxapynoods nat Paons Aiodéwv 5 4 Murtirnvalov povvn. 
TovTwy pév éote TovTO TO Téuevos, Kal MpooTdtas Tov éuropiou 
airat ai mons etal at trapéyovca baat Sé GAat Trokus peTa~ 
moveovras***, ovdéy ode peteoy petatrocebvTar. xwpls oe, Aiyiwi- 


upon him by the returns made to the 
nomarch (or pasha). The indirect effect 
of any system of this kind would doubt- 
less be to discourage vagrancy or idle- 
ness ; but it is a mere misapprehension 
on the part of later writers, such as Atlian, 
to represent it as instituted with this spe- 
cial object. That the principle of an as- 
sessment was the essential part of the 
regulation is evident from the assertion 
(whether true or not), ‘that Solon adopted 
the system and that the Athenians conti- 
nued to act upon it.’ This could be said 
of nothing else. The superior produc- 
tiveness of a regular tax to arbitrary im- 
posts would readily lead to the current 
belief in the bad times which followed, 
that the country had been unusually fertile 
during the reign of the king who adopted 
such a policy. 

$44 Boxe Navaparw wéAw evourjoa. In 
the time of Srnazo the prevalent local ac- 
count was that Naucratis was built by the 
descendants of some Milesians. They were 
said to have come in the time of Cyarares 
against Psammitichus in thirty vessels, to 
have entered the Bolbitine mouth of the 
Nile, and there fortified a place called 7d 
MiAnolwy teixos. Afterwards they sailed 
up the river, defeated Inarus, and built 
Naucratis (xvii. p. 439). In the latter 


part of this. story one can hardly doubt 
there is a confusion with the Athenian 
expedition of which TaucypipEs speaks 
(i. 103), somewhat facilitated, perhaps, by 
the circumstance that the father of Inarus 
bore the name of Psammitichus. (Heron. 
vii. 7.) ScaLiceRr (Antmadversiones ad 
Eusebii Chronica, p. 74) observes on the 
enormous anachronism contained in Stra- 
bo’s notice, but does not attempt to ex- 
plain it. See an instance of similar con- 
fusion in note 213 on i. 63. For the site 
of Naucratis see notes 263 and 6502, 
above. 

545 ‘Pg3os. If this section is the genu- 
ine production of Herodotus, it is strange 
that this phrase should be used. Rhodes 
(the city) was a cvvauxia from the smaller 
towns, first built in the time of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war by Hippodamus of Miletus, 
the architect of the Pireus. If it be said 
that the author means Rhodes (the island), 
it is strange that he should adopt such a 
mode of speech instead of enumerating the 
towns (as he does in i. 144, where speak- 
ing of the participators in the Triopian 
temple). It is also observable in the last 
section, that the chronological order of 
Solon’s legislation and his travels is re- 
versed, as compared with i. 29, 30 

M6 Seas St dAAGs wéAis peraroebyTas. 
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tai én’ éwutav iSpivcavro téuevos Ads, rat GdrAro Fao, “Hpns, 
179 xat Miryoso, "AtrodXwvos. "Hy &¢ 7d trarawv*" povvn 4 Nav- 
Naucratis paris éurropiov, nat dAdo ovdey Adyiarrou: el 8é Tis eg TaY TE 


was an- 


eale cane. Gro cropdtev Tod NetNou drrixovro, yp opooas “ ur) wey Exovra 
rium - ébeiv” arropocarra 52, Th vnt adrh wréew és 1d KavwBixov 7 


el up ye old re etn mrpds avéwous avrious wrkew, Ta hoptia Bee 
arepuayew év Bdpior trept td AéXra, péype ob arixato és Nav- 
xparw. otto pev 6) Navxparis érerlunro. "Apbucrvdvey Se 
picOocdvrey tov ev Aedoicr viv éovra vnov “* tpmnxoclwv Taday- 
tov eEepydcacbay 6 yap wpbrepoy dwy alTdbt avtomarws KaTexdn’ 
Tous Aedpods Se érréBadrXe teraprnudpiov Tod pucOoparos Trapa- 
oye mdavopevos Se of Aerdol wept ras addss arivatoy, 
f wovebvres 6é TovTo ovK éddysorov é€& Aiyurrouv édvelxavro ** 
“Apacis pev yap od ddwoxe yiua oruirryplns* tddavra, of Se & 
Aiyvrrre otnéovres “EdXnves eixoce pvéas. 

181 Kupnvaloos 8 "Apacs perornrd re nal ocuppaylyy cuvedr}- 
ou fiecdly xato' édinalece 5é nat ynuas aire, elt’ ériOupjoas “EXXnv bos 
terms with ryypaucos elre nal GAdrws Piroryntos Kupnvaiwv elvexas yapéer S 
dv, of wey Aéyouar Bdrrew, of 8 "Apxecirew Ovyarépa, of 58 Kpt- 





The manuscripts § and V have in place arises from the introduction of fresh matter 
of these words af 32 &AAat wéAses. into a statement originally of a general cha- 

547 Fy 38 7d wadrcsdy x.T.A. This sec- racter. The liberality of Amasis towards 
tion must be regarded rather in the light the Greeks is the point especially in hand 
of a note than as a continuation of what at the beginning of § 178, and this object 
precedes it. The ‘ancient time’ of which is reverted to after the paragraph 7d pnéy 
the writer s s must be taken as ancient yvuv péyorrey . . éreriunro, which is rather 
with reference to himself,—not with re- of the nature of a note. But as the writer 


ference to Amasis,—for the practice which 
he describes is cited to show the honour 
in which Naucratis was held g/ter it became 
the commercial emporium. This, in He- 
rodotus’s notion, was in the days of Ama- 
sis; but there can be little doubt that 
Naucratis was an emporium in very early 
times,—perhaps 80 early as to produce the 
different accounts of the time and parti- 
culars of its foundation, a subject of one 
of the lost works of Apotionivs RHo- 
DIUS. 

48 woberdyroy Toy dy AcAgoic: viv 
éévra yvndy. The contract to rebuild the 
temple was taken by the Alcmseonids. 
See v. 62. 

549 "Auducrudvev ... & Abybwrrou ével- 
xayto. The construction of this sentence is 


somewhat irregular; but the irregularity 


bethought him of mentioning the circum. 
stances which led the Delphians to resort 
to a collection, the issue of the sentence 
is retarded, and the final clause goes on, 
coupled with what immediately 
it by the particle 32, quite irrespective of 
the beginning of the sentence. 

® oruxrnpins. BECKMANN (History 
of Inventions, i. p. 288) says that this 
substance, which the ancients would use in 
dyeing wool and aleo in dressing 
leather, is not alum, but vitriol ; the for. 
mer substance being very rarely found in 
a native state, while the native crystals 
of vitriol abound in the Lipari islands and 
Melos, which Puiny (xxxv. 19) notes as 
the place from which it was chiefly pro- 
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toBovdou, avdpes Tray doray Soxipou®™, rh otvopa Fw Aadlicy 

TH eve re ovynrlvorro 6 “Apacs, ployearOas ovx olds Te éyévero’ Her Her narrow 
Thaw O€ Ano yuvarEl eypato: émei re 5é aodXOv ToUTO SY ORT; deh 
elire 6 “Apacws tpos tiv Aadieny tatrnv Kadeopévny “ & yivat, 

kara pe épappatas, cal gore tot ovdepia pn yavy pi) ovK aTrode- 

Nevas KaKioTa yuvaikéwy Tracéwv” 7 Sé Aadien, ered Té 0: apvev- 

pévy ovdev éylvero mrpnirepos 6 “Apacu, evyeras ev TH VOM TH 
"Adpodiry, hv ot im’ exelyny rhy vinta pryOn 6” Apacss, tovTo yap 

ot xaxov elvar piyyos, Gyahpa ot atroréunrew és Kupyvny pera 8e 

Thy evyny aitixa ot eulyOn 6 “Apacs, cat rd évOeirev 78n, oxoTe 

€dOot mpos avriy, éuloryero: xal xapta uv gorepke pera tovro. 4 Lestat a 
be Aadikn arédwxe tiv ety TH Oep as harasde yap ayadpa i ing sy: 
amétremrye és Kupnyny, ro &re nat és éue qv acov'™, é&w iSpuyévov 

tov Kupnvaiwy acreos. tavrnv tiv Aadleny, ws érexpatnoe Kap- 

Bions Abyvrrou ral érvlero aris } tis ein, awéreprye dowda és 
Kupnvnp. 

"AvéOnxe Sé nai dvabijpara 6 “Apacs és tHv ‘EdXdba, trotTo 182 
peev és Rupe Gryadpa érixpuaoy ’AOnvains, xad eixiva émvrod 1 rerents of 
Ypapy eixacpevny tovro Se rH év Alydp ‘AOnvain dbo Te dydd- yeriousHel- 
para NiOwa, xai Owpnxa diveov afwbénrov ** tovro & és Sapor Pies. 
7H “Hpn cixovas éwurod dupacias Evrivas, al dy TO vn@ TO 
peyadrm pvaro ere nal To péypis eyed, SrricGe rev Oupéwv. és 
pév voy Sapov aveOnne xata Eewinv tiv éwvrod te wat Todv- 
xpareos Tov Aiaxeos, és 5¢ Aivdov Eewvins pev ovdeurfjs elvexev Ere 
Sé 7d ipoy Td ev Aivdm 7d Tis "AOnvalns Néyeras Tas ToD Aa- 
vaod Ouyarépas WBpicacGa: mpocyovcas, Ste amrediBpnoxov tovs 


' 550 dy8pbs ray doray Boxiuov. Both 
this expression and the name of the female 


the traditional character of the story is 
clearly shown by the circumstance that 


decisively show that it was the daughter 
of one of the Hellenic families, and not of 
an aboriginal one, that Amasis married. 
See the note on iv. 165. 

551 Aadixy. The manuscript S always 
calls this female Aadixn. 

553 +d Uri nal és due Fy ocdoy. It is 
only reasonable to suppose that the tra- 
ditions of the Aphrodisium at Cyrene 
were the source of this narrative ; and 
there is a strong presumption that the 
writer was there himself. In § 96, he 
speaks of the Cyrenian lotus as if he had 
seen it growing. With dial to Ladice, 


the authorities neither knew why Amasis 
had married her, nor who her relations 
were,—the statue in the temple, and the 
tradition attaching to it, being all the 
data they had to go upon. See notes 
52, 88, 224, and 329 on Book I. 

553 Oépnxa Alveoy dkiobénTroy. See a 
description of this article, or rather of a 
similar one at Samos, below, iii. 47. It 
is rather singular that Herodotus should 
not here allude to the circumstance of 
Amasis having sent this latter present to 
the Lacedsemonians, and to its having 
been intercepted by the Samians (which 
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Aiyorrayv traidas. 


HERODOTUS EUTERPE. 
raivra pev aveOnxe 6“ Apacw. 


II. 182. 
elxe 5¢ Ku- 


apov  mrpa&ros avOpwrav, Kal cateotpéparo és hopov amayaryny. 


was the Lacedsemonian account of the 
matter). Is it conceivable that he is here 
following the account of a Samian mer- 
chant, who omitted noticing an offering 
to which a story discreditable to his 
countrymen attached ? 

854 efXe 3t Kéxpov. It was impossible 
that Cyprus could have been reduced with- 
out a fleet, and Egypt did not possess one 
of her own. The conquest, therefore, must 
have been made with an auxiliary force. 
From whence was this procured? There 
is no positive statement, and therefore 
we are left to conjecture. It seems to 
me scarcely doubtful that it was Hel- 
lenic, perhaps Samian, under the in- 
fluence of Polycrates during the time of 
the alliance between Amasis and that 
dynast (see iii. 39). The power of Sa- 
mos is evinced by the fact of the Samians 
possessing a Herseum at Naucratis (§ 178, 
above). The close connexion of Samos 
with Cyrene (from whence Amasis mar- 
ried a wife) is also noticed by Herodotus 
(iv. 152). . Afterwards, Amasia may have 


thought the Ionians and Dorians of the 
Hellenium offered equal or greater ad- 
vantages to him, and this may have led 
to a jealousy on the part of Polycrates is- 
suing in a determination to ally himself 
with the Persian invader (see iii. 44). 
The bucaniering character of Polycrates 
would have made him useful to Ama- 
sis in extending his conquests, but when 
Cyprus was reduced, a league with the 
Dorian towns on the Asiatic main would 
become even more important. Hence, 
perhaps, the propitiation of the Lindian 
Athene, and the real cause of the renun- 
ciation of the alliance with Polycrates. 
If it be true, as Herodotus relates (§ 161, 
above), that even Apries was able to en- 
gage the Tyrians at sea, it must be con- 
cluded that some Hellenic auxiliary naval 
force was at the command of the Egyptian 
king even at that time. Possibly this too 
may have been Samian, but before the 
revolution which terminated in the tyranny 
of Polycrates. See the note on iii. 19. 


EXCURSUS ON ILI. 149. 


THe researches of modern travellers in the neighbourhood of the 
Lake Moeris, prove beyond all doubt that the lake itself is the work 
of nature, although advantage was taken of its situation to construct 
works of a gigantic size for the purpose of artificial irrigation. 
Strabo appears never for a moment to have supposed it an excavation. 
He rather inclines to the belief that it, as well as the neighbour- 
hood of the temple of Ammon, at one time was reached by the sea, 
and he points attention particularly to the beaches existing by the 
side of it, resembling those on the shore of the latter’. 

In his time there was an entrance from the Nile just above Mem- 
phis into a canal which ran parallel to the river on its western 
bank. This channel — which, at least in a portion of its extent, 
exists at the present day under the name of the Bahr el Youssouf 
(Joseph’s River)— skirted the brow upon which the pyramids are 
placed, and constituted the western boundary of an island formed by 
the Nile and two branches of the canal. This island was either the 
whole or a large portion of the Heracleotic nome’. From the main 


1 @avpacrhy 3 nad thy Aluyny Exes Thy Molpides Kadounéyny werAaylay rE peyebes 
nal T§ xpdq Gararroedh wal rods alyiarods 3¢ dori dpay douxdras tots Oadarrlos: 
ds Swovoety Td aba wep) ta&y KaTd “Auuova téxwy wal rodtey (xvii. c. 1. p. 452). 
This refers to the opinion of Srrato, which he had mentioned before: rdya 3) xal 
Td Tov “Aupovos iepdy xpérepoy él rijs Bardrrns by, exptcews yevoudyns viv dy TH 
pecoyalg xeioOa: (i. c. 3. p. 79). 

2 Av dvds pelOpov Tov worapod [i.e. NelAov] pepoudvov, xAhy ef wh wou Tis evrpéxes 
ynoos: ay &wdrcywrdrn f Toy ‘“HpaxAewrindy voudy wepiéxovoa’ } efxou tis extpow) 
Sidopuys ext wrdoy els Aluony peydany Kal xdpay, hy worlCew ddvara:, xabdwep én) rijs 
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channel of the Bahr el Youssouf, in about latitude 29° 13’, another 
branch turns off to the north-west through a break in the Libyan 
hills, near a place called Awarat el Macta, and enters, after a course 
of about eight geographical miles, a mountain basin with an area of 
something like 400 square miles, of which about 150 towards the 
north-west extremity is occupied by a lake, called from its shape 
Birket el Keroun (Horned Sea), thirty-five or thirty-six miles long, 
and in the average four broad. This piece of water is the natural 
lake Moris; its water is slightly brackish from the rains which 
wash the saline particles of the neighbouring soil intu it, but not 
salt, for it contains fish of fresh-water species. The mountain basin 
is the Faiowm, the Arsinottan nome of which Strabo speaks as the 
most wonderful portion of Egypt, both as a sight, and for its fertility 
and its artificial arrangements*. He remarks (a point which is es- 
pecially to be observed) that with the exception of some gardens in 
the neighbourhood of Alexandria, it was the only site in Egypt 
where the olive flourished. This circumstance alone is a sufficient 
evidence that the irrigation must have been conducted on a different 
principle from that of merely allowing the waters of the river to 
overflow and cover the whole soil for a considerable period, after the 
ordinary practice of Egypt; for such a course would undoubtedly 
have prevented the growth of any thing but seed crops. And the 
existing state of the country seems to show that the arrangements 
which were made rested upon the principle of storing the water of 
the Nile at the time of the imundation in large canals at difforent 
levels within the mountain basin, the Birket el Keroun serving as a 
receptacle for the surplus of the whole. 

In the portion of the basin which is not occupied by the Birket el 
Keroun two distinct levels are traceable at the present day. The 
upper of these, comprising a space of 140 square miles, is only six feet 
higher than the bottom of the Bahr el Youssouf, and about 
twenty-four feet lower than its surface when full (taking the level 
at the point where the canal enters the Faioum, which is not 


Tov Apawotrny youdy wotobons Kal thy Molpidos Aluyny (xvii. p. 419). ETO 5 ‘Hpa- 
KAehrns vouds ev yhow weydaAp, caf hy 4 Sidput early ey SekiG, els Thy AiBbny en) rdy 
*"Apowotrny voudy [forte supplendum depouévn] Sore nal Bloropoy elva: rhy didpvya, 
peratd pépous tTivds Tis vhvou wapeuwlwrovros (ib. p. 451). 

8 *AlioAoyéraros Tay awdyrwy card te Thy Hy Kal rhy dperhy nal rhy xaracnevhy. 
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perceptibly different from its level at Medineh, a place six miles 
further in the direction of the lake), and it is covered with a sedi- 
mentary deposit of Nile mud from 18 to 22 feet thick. But at some 
short distance from Medineh the ground slopes gently to north and 
south, and more rapidly to the west, the surface of the lake itself 
being about sixty feet below the bottom of the canal, and from 130 
to 170 feet below the surface of the Nile. Very near Medineh is 
supposed to have been the site of Arsinoé or Crocodilopolis. 

If these levels are correctly given, it is quite clear, that in the 
system of irrigation pursued, the prime feeder must have been the 
diverging branch of the Bahr el Youssouf above described, reckoned 
from the point where it turns to the north-west to Medineh, a dis- 
tance in the whole of about fourteen miles, six of which lie within 
the expanse of the mountain basin. This branch is at present. esti- 
mated to convey one twenty-eighth portion of the water which passes 
in the bed of the Nile. Its mean depth is 30 feet and its breadth 
160. Just as it enters the basin, it probably discharged a portion of 
its water into another canal on a lower level, also still traceable. 
This second canal, which goes by the name of Bahr bela ma (Water- 
less River), it being now mainly dry, starts in a northerly direction, and 
conducts, by s circuitous route of several miles, to the north-east ex- 
tremity of the Birket el Keroun. Throughout its course there are 
said still to exist traces of ancient dams and sluices; and as its 
breadth is nearly 300 feet, and its depth 21, it must have been 
capable of holding a very large quantity of water. 

Another nullah, similar to the Bahr bela ma, and varying from 600 
to 1200 feet in breadth, is traceable in a north-westerly direction 
from a point ten miles to the south-west of Awarat el Macta, and 
joining the Birket el Keroun by a small channel, at a point where the 
sides are rocky, after a course of fourteen or fifteen miles. It goes 
by the name of Bahr el Wads (the River of the Plain). Unfor- 
tunately, its precise level is not given; but it is obvious from the 
description, that it is lower than the Bahr el Youssouf, and higher 
than the Birket el Keroun. That it belonged to the arrangements 
for irrigation appears from the fact, that WILKINSON discovered its 
bottom to be cut in the limestone rock at a place where the breadth 
was 673 feet *. 

* This is given on the authority of the Chevalier Bunsen. The levels and positions 
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Various other traces of channels are described as existing in this 
singular region; but the above-mentioned are sufficient to explain 
the principle which prevailed in the irrigation. 

It being perfectly clear that the water could never have been 
returned from the Birket el Keroun, or indeed from any portion of 
the works back ito the Nile, the real problem is to explam how what 
really took place can have been so regarded as to give rise to the 
descriptions of Herodotus and Strabo. 

Now Strabo appears to have regarded the Bahr bela ma and Bahr 
el Wadi as two branches of one and the same canal, by the former 
of which the water was conveyed to the Birket el Keroun at the 
time of the inundation, while to the other 1 was supplied from that 
lake while the watera were falling (é Tq éroBacea). In this definition 
of the time his main error lies. The Bahr el Wadi, if originally a 
reservoir for irrigating the lowest portion of the plain (as its name 
seems to suggest), would not improbably be filled from the lake when 
this had risen beyond a few feet. As soon as the rising of the waters 
had ceased the sluices would be shut, and the water remain stored 
in a broad but not deep canal, having no doubt many small branches, 
—as was the case also with the Bahr bela ma, and the main stem of 
the dwpuvé running up to Medineh. The only remaining difficulty in 
Strabo’s description is the connexion which he implies between the 
Behr el Wadi and the ddpvfé*. But this is a very slight one. We 
must conceive him standing at Arsinoé (Medineh), by the side of the 
pool, where he gives the graphic description of his seeing the sacred 
crocodile fed®, which was probably the head of the Supvé. His host 
would point out to him the Bakr bela ma stretching away to the 
wN.5. and tell him that it entered the lake some fifteen or sixteen 


laid down in this note are taken from the easay on the Lake Meeris contained in his 
work Aigyptens Stelle in der Weltgeschichée, vol. ii. pp. 209—232. The modern 
authorities on which he rests are LINANT DE BELLEFONDS, in a memoir read at the 
Egyptian Society in Cairo on the 6th of July, 1842; Jomanp, Mémoire sur le Lae 
Moris ; and personal communications to himself from Peraine and WILKINSON. 

5 xvii. c. i. p. 454, 9 8 ody Molpidos Aluyn 8:d Td wbyeOos Kal 7d AdOos ixarh dors 
xard re ras dvaBdoes Thy xAnppuplda pépew nal wh dweprord(ew els Td olxovpeva 
nal wepuredueva, elra dy Tf dwoBdoes Td xACovdloy drodsoica TH adTH Sidpuys 
nate Odrepoy raw rropdrey txew Srodeiméuevow Td xphoimwov wpds Tas droyxerelas Kal 
abth Kal 7 Bidput. tavra pty puowd: ewlxerra: 82 rois ordpacw audorépas rhs 
Sicpuyos KAciOpa, ols raysedovow ol dpxiréxroves 7d Te elopéov Bdwp Kal Td expéoy. 

6 xvii. c. i. p. 455. 
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miles off by a sluice. Similarly towards the n.w. he would see the 
Bahr el Wadi (which he would be told was supplied from the lake by 
similar sluices) apperently running towards the duspvé on which he 
had himself been towed to Arsinoé, and from which he might have 
seen the Bahr bela ma diverge as he came. The distance from which 
he would have a view of the object would be not less than eight or 
nine miles, and the difference of level not more than ninety feet at 
the very utmost. This of course would be entirely imperceptible by 
the eye at such a distance. 

The account given by Herodotus is much more strikingly at 
variance with the natural phenomena; but much of the difficulty 
here will disappear if we suppose him to have visited the district 
very soon after the imundation was at its height, and while the 
waters were let out over a large portion of the basin; Strabo, on the 
other hand, having certainly been at Arsinoé at the season when 
these were confined to the canals. The fluid was retained on the 
different levels by dams, the existence of some of which is even now 
traceable. Seen from any point between Arsinoé and the Labyrinth, 
the whole would appear like one enormous expanse of water, the 
difference of the levels not showing itself. And if we suppose 
Herodotus to have had the view of the district thus covered from the 
top of the Labyrinth, his description is intelligible enough. The in- 
disputable evidence of its natural origin which the outline of the lake 
presented to Strabo would be entirely masked ; its enormous seeming 
magnitude, apparently coextensive with the basin of the Faioum, would 
render the dimensions assigned to it not primdé facie absurd’; and, 
100 stadia off, the colossi at Crocodilopolis would appear to stand 
out from the middle of the water. To these circumstances must be 
added the impression that the Faioum irrigation was the same simple 
process with which he was familiar in the neighbourhood of the Nile, 
and the fact that at the point where he was no part of the works was 
visible, but the main Suwpvé with the Nile water flowing through it. 
And, finally, we may reasonably conceive that the dragoman, accus- 
tomed to the spectacle before the eyes of his companion, would not 
even think of the necessity of explaining to him the peculiar circum- 


7 The circumference of the lake itself is estimated roughly at 75 or 80 geographical 
miles. Herodotus makes it 3600 stades, about five times as much. 
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stances which gave rise to the ocular deception. In his mind the 
whole system of water-meadows would be connected together, and 
described as the work of Moris, even supposing him undesirous of 
producing an exaggerated impression on the traveller ;—a supposition, 
however, which is at variance with the ordinary practice of cicerons 
either in ancient or modern times. 

If the above considerations have any truth in them, both Herodotus 
and Strabo must in this matter be entirely acquitted of the charge of 
inaccuracy in those points which came under their personal know- 
ledge. Both the one and the other give a true account of the phe- 
nomena presented to them ; and both give a false explanation (philo- 
sophically speaking) of those phenomena. In the case of Herodotus 
the ocular deception was much the greater, and probably the infor- 
mant whose explanation was adopted the more ignorant; for the rank 
of Strabo’s companions procured them the attentions of the chief au- 
thorities of Arsinoé, whereas the other would probably have no guide 
but a common laguais de place. If indeed we are determined to look 
upon him as some of the moderns insist on doing; to regard him not 
as a simple traveller with the clear Hellenic eye for sensuous impres- 
sions, and the fresh Hellenic imagination for embodying them, but as 
a physical philosopher and historical critic of the nineteenth century, 
testing all that he heard and saw by independent observations and 
reference to known laws of nature, we must undoubtedly be content 
to regard his description of the lake Moris as one of the most 
gigantic exaggerations to be found in the whole compass of litera- 
ture. 
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‘ISTOPION TPITH. 


OAAEIA. 

"ETTI robdrov &) tov "Apaow KapBvons 6 Kipou éorparevero, | 
drywv Kat Gddous TY Hpye Kal ‘EdAnvev "Iwvds te kal Aiodéas *, Cambyses 
Sv aitiny rounvde: réuapas KapBions és Abyvrrov xipuka, atree tpon Ama- 
“Apacw Ouyatépa: alree 5é ex cupBovrins avdpes Avyvirriov, 85 A Persian 
pephopevos “Apaciw erpnke tavra, Ste pw é€ amrdvrav tov év inane 
Abyirr@ intpév amoondcas amd yuvainés te Kad récvev, %° Ne 
Exdoroy étrolnce és ITépoas, Ste Kipos répypas rapa “Apaow 
aitee intpov ofOarpav Ss eln dpvotos Ttav évy AlyuTrTw” 
tavra §1) émipephopevos 6 Alyurrtios, evipye TH TupBovrAln 
Kedevov airéewy tov KapBicea “Apacw Ouyarépa: va 4 Sovs 
av@ro, 4 ph Sovs KapBion améyOoro 6 8é “Apacis, TH 
Suvdper tov ITepoéwv ayOopevos xal dppwdéwv, ode elye ovre 
dodvat ovre apyvncacbar eb yap aprictato Gre ovK ws yuvaiKa 
puv Everre KapBions ew adr’ @s raddaxnv tavra &1 ék- 
AoytCopevos, errolnce tdde Fv “Ampiew tov mporépov Bacir<os 
Ouyarnp Kapta peyadn te Kal everd)ys*, povvn tod olxov Nedewp- 
pévn obvopa Sé of Hu Nitytis: tavrny &) TH traiéa 6 “Apacs 


1 ‘EAAfvooy “leovds re nal AloAdas. See 3 peydAn tre nal everdhs. The sister 


note 593 on i. 176. The thread of the 
narrative is resumed from ii. 1. 

2 intpdy dpOarpuaw, bs €In Epioros Tar 
dy Alyénere. For the extent to which 
medical science was carried in Egypt, and 
the division of the several branches of 
practice, eee ii. 84. 


of the Peonian brothers who attracted 
Darius’s attention and produced the sub- 
jugation of her tribe is described in the 
same terms (v. 12). The word xadds 
applied to a woman always involved the 
notion of commanding stature as well as 
beauty of feature and complexion. 





3 oixin ovyyevées elvas*. 
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Koopnoas éobnrl te Kal ypuc@ ‘, arotréwres és [lépcas ws éwvrod 


Ouyarépa peta S¢ ypovoy ws puy nowdfero wratpobey oivomdvwv, 
Abyes pds avtoy 7 Traiss “@ Bactred, SvaBeBAnpévos v1rd 'Apa- 
aos ov pavOdvers, ds éué cor Koop GoKnoas aTrérepye GS EwuTOD 
Ouyarépa Sdovs cotcav rH adnOntn "Amplew tov éxeivos eovra 


éwaurov Seométea per .Aiyurrlwy éravactas épovevoe.” Ttovro 81) 
TO &1ros Kal airy % airin é&yyevopévn Fyaye KapBicca tov Kupou, 
peydrws Oupwbévra, én’ Atyurrrov. obtw pév vuv Aéyover Tlépoan’. 
Ayurrtion 8 oixnieivras KapBicca, papevol pu éx tavrns 81) 


tis 'Amplew Ovyatpos yevér Oar * 


Kipov yap elvas tov rréurpavra 


Tapa “Apacw éri tiv Ouyatépa, ddAX ov KapBucea. déyovres 


de ravra, ovK 6p0as Aéyouot. 


ov py ovde AéANOe avrods, (ei yap 


Tues Kal Gddow, Ta Tlepcéwv voptpa op0as émioréaras nal A’yo- 


Mrvot,) Ste TpwTa pev VOOoY ov ot vopos earl Baciredoat, yvnolov 


mapeovros: auris $e, re Kacocavddyns ris Sapydorew' Ovyarpos 


qv waits KapBions, avipos ’Ayameview, add’ ov éx Tis Avyu- 
arins| GAXd TWapatperovet Tov NOyoV, TpoctroteypEvoL TH Kupov 


kat tavra pev dde Eyer. Adyerat 5 xat 
Mere retis O0€ © AOYOS, Guol pev ob miOavds: as Tov TlepoBwv yuvacav 


éceNOotod tis trapa tas Kupou yuvaixas, as elde t7 Kaccavédvy 
mapeotewta téxva evedéia te Kal peydda, ToMA@ eypaTo TH 
érralvm trepOwupdtovca: 4 $¢ Kaccavidyn, éotca tod Kupov 
yuvn, ele ade “ TouMvde pévror ewe tralbwv pntépa codcay Kipos 
év atiply eyev thy 8 an’ Aiyortou érixrntov ev tin tetas.” 
Thy pev ayOopévny +174 Nernre eirrety tadra: tay 8€é ot rraldwy Tov 


* xocuhoas ecORrl re nal xpucg. A 
similar phrase occurs in the description of 
the infant Cyrus, xexoopnpudvoy xpucg Te 
wal éoOijrs wouclAy (i. 111). ‘ 

5 oftw pew vuv Adyovor Mlépoa. See 
note 338 on i. 95. 

6 pduevol pw... yerdo@a:, “ agerting 
that it was of this daughter of Apries after 
all that he was theson.” The claim of the 
conquered race to have some connexion 
with the conqueror is a trait of human 
nature which shows itself every where. 
Ma coum (quoted by Kenrick) says that 
in the Persian traditions Alexander the 
Great is represented as the son of a Per- 
sian princess by Philip. 

? KaccavSdens rijs Saprdowew. It was 


not however ali the Persian accounts 
which made Cambyses son of Cassandane. 
Cresras makes him son of Amytis,—and 
that this is not another name of Cassan- 
dane appears from the circumstance that 
he makes Amytis survive Cyrus, and only 
die shortly before the death of Cambyses. 
See note on § 61. 

8 xpoowoiedpevot TH Kupou olxly ovyye- 
wées elyas. This was probably the reason 
of another story which Dioporvs (i. 33) 
relates: that Meroé, a city in the island 
of the Nile of the same name, built by 
Cambyses, was so called after the name of 
his mother. It appears from Strano (xvii. 
c. 1, p. 420) that others maintained Merod 
to be his sister, and others again his wife. 


p- 
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apeoBurepov eireiy KauBucea: “ rovydp tot, @ piyrep, erredv eyo 

yévopas avnp, Aiybrrrou Ta pev advo Kadtro Ojow, Ta be Katw avo.” 

Tavra elrely avrov érea ws Séxa Kou yeyovora, ral Tas yuvaixas év 

Owipare yevécOar Tov Sé Stapynpovevovra®, ottw &n, érei Te 
avipe0n xat Erxe tiv Bacirntny, tromoacbas tiv ex Albyvirroy 

Suvyveuce 56 xal GAXo te Towvde mpiypa yevérbas és rHv ent 4 

orga Tue TavTnv. hv Tav emixovpwv TOV “Apdowos dvip yévos in tho ave 
poey ANAAPOISTDS, otvopa S€ of Savns, cai yvopmy ixavos cal rd, Br of 
Tonks GAxipoey obTos 6 Pdvys peppopevos nov Te “Apdor, éxde- furnished 


Spjoxes wAolp €£ Aivyurrrou POUNOHEReS KapBvon é\Oeiv és Aayous: ai by 


ola dé é6vra avrév ev totct érixovpoct NOyou ov opera érrioTd- 7 
rom Ama- 


pevov TE TA oe Alyurrrov atpexéotara peraduoxer 6” Apaois, sis, and a 
aTrovony rovevpevos éNety perenne: dé, Tay cureuxey TOV TLoTO- Holisarnas- 
tatov dmoatethas Tpujpel nat abrév ds aipées pov év Aunty, Adv 

dé ove aviyyaye és Alyurror aodin yap piv tepiprOe 6 Davns 
Katapelvcas yap Tovs duAdKous atradNadacerTo és Tlépcas. wpyn- 

per ° 8 orpatevecOas KayBicn ér’ Alyuvirrov nal atropéovre Thy 

édacw, Sxws Tv dvvdpov Stexrrepa’ erredOov podler wey wat Tadd 

Ta Apacs mpnypara éEnyéerat Se xal Ti édacw, @de Tapal- 

veo Téprpayra Tapa tov ApaBlov Baorréa SéecGar ri SéEodov 


ot dadadéa trapacyety 


9 roy 3t Siapynpovetorra. It is curious, 
aad illustrative of the way in which the 
ethical features of tradition remain con- 
stant, while the historic details shift and 
vary, that in all these accounts the revenge- 
ful and violent character of Cambyses is 
preserved. So it seems to have been in 
every other version of the story. Crz- 
$143’8 account with Herodotus’s. 
Drnon (in his Persica) and Lyncras of 
Naucratis (in his gyptiaca) agreed with 
the Egyptian account iu making Cambyses 
son of Nitetis by Cyrus, but still they re- 
present his expedition to Egypt as under- 
taken in a spirit of revenge: éxd:xovryra 
Th pryrpi (Atheneus xiii. p. 24). Similarly, 
Ctesias related that Cambyses succeeded 
in eonquering Egypt through treachery ; 
bat it is that of Combaphes, an eunuch 
who was in high office with the Egyptian 
sovereign, and who, on condition of being 
made by Cambyses satrap of the province, 


Movvy §¢ tatty cit davepal éoBorat 


betrayed to him rds Te ‘yepdpas xa) Tava 
rév Alyunrleor xpdypara (ap. Photium, 
p- 37). The very nature of the difficulties 
varies with the country of the narratives. 
At the Persian court (where Ctesias picked 
up his story) the most familiar obstacle 
that could be ted to the course of 
an invader would be such as occurred 
often in the great road between Susa and 
Sardis,—streams crossed by bridges de- 
fended by strong fortifications,—and the 
form taken by treachery would be the 
unnecessary abandonment of these. See 
note on il. 30. 

10 Spunnéve. Accordmg to Srmano 
(xvi. c. 2, p. 368) the base of the opera- 
tions of the Persian army in this invasion 
was Ake (Acre) which under the name 
Ptolemais was in his time “‘ a great city.” 

\l thy 3:df08dy of doparea wapacyxeiy, 
‘(to secure the means of transit for him.’ 
This could only be effected by providing 
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The line of €s Alyurrroy’ a7ro yap Dowlens péypt oipwv trav Kadurios méMaos, 
) dort Stpwv™ trav Tladaorweav careopevor amo S¢ Kabvrios", 
dovons TroALos (ws euol Soxéer) SapSiwv ov 7oAA@ €Adocovos, aro 


coast from 
Phenicia to 
Egypt de- 
scribed. 


a supply of water for the army during the 
three days’ march between Ienysus and 
the Serbonian marsh, as is plain from the 
end of this section compared with §§ 7 
and 9. It is therefore clear that this dis- 
trict must have been under the command 
of an Arabian scheik, and not of the 
Syrians. See note 44 on ii. 12. 

12% dor) ESpwy. Dobree would omit 
the word 4, Bekker change it into 7. 
But the whole passage is (I conceive) in 
confusion. See note 16, below. 

18 Kaddrios. It seems clear that the 
city spoken of here is, in Herodotus’s 
view, the same as that mentioned in ii. 
159; and it has been concluded that the 
latter must be Jerusalem. But Jerusalem 
lies entirely out of the road along the coast, 
which, or rather the coast itself, appears 
here to be described ; and a more plausible 
opinion is that by Kadytis Herodotus 
understands the city Kedesh Naphthali, 
near which the great commercial and mili- 
tary road from the south turned eastward, 
through Damascus, to the Euphrates. 
Against this it may be urged, that un- 
doubtedly Necho did capture Jerusalem, 
or at least enforced its submission and 
dethroned the king. (2 Chron. xxxvi. 3.) 
But on the other hand it must be remem- 
bered that the war of Necho was not con- 
fined to a single campaign. His defeat 
on the banks of the Euphrates took place 
more than three years after the submission 
of Jerusalem (JEREMIAH xlvi. 2), and it 
was seven or eight years after that before 
the relative power of the Assyrian and 
Egyptian monarchs had so far changed 
that the former was enabled to recapture 
that city and carry off the vassal of the 
latter. There can be no doubt that in the 
course of the war many actions were 
fought and many cities captured,—Da- 
mascus probably among the rest, for the 
great road ran through that city, and from 
thence to Tadmor (Palmyra), and so to 
Thapsacus (Heb. Thipsach =trajectus), so 
called because there was a ferry over the 
Euphrates there (Strabo, xvi. p. 349; 
1 Kings iv. 24; ix. 18; 2 Chron. viii. 4). 
But it is an error to look either in the 
Jewish annalist or the Greek historian for 
8 complete account of the proceedings 
which took place, and no less a one to 
assume that the parts which they select 


for mention must be identical. Great 
stress has been laid upon the fact that 
Kadytis is the Greek form of Kedutha 
(the Syrian equivalent of the Hebrew 
Kedusha, ‘the holy’). But this argument 
leaves out of sight the circumstance that 
almost every city would have this name 
given to it by the worshippers of the deity 
to which it was dedicated, as the multitude 
of places called Hierapolis sufficiently 
proves. The same may be said of the 
numerous Kadesh-es. Compare Josh. xv. 
23; 1 Chron. vi. 72 and 76. 

Another view is that, although Kadytis 
may be a Kadesh, the description of its 
greatness has been transferred from Jerusa- 
lem. But if any such confusion has taken 
place, I should be disposed to conjecture that 
it is one of Jerusalem with Joppa, its port, 
from which the city was said to be visible 
(Srraso xvi. c. 2, p. 370). A very good 
reason may be given for the ignorance of 
the Hellenic navigators on this subject. 
Joppa was a nest of pirates, with which 
Carmel and the forests which covered 
the shore in the neighbourhood likewise 
swarmed. Accordingly the navigator going 
south would, on coming abreast of that 
mountain, be careful to preserve a good 
offing, and not come near enough to Joppa 
to make out distinctly what it was. He 
would probably run as direct as he could 
from Acre to Gaza, a port from whence 
there was a caravan route by Petra to 
Elana at the head of the east branch of 
the Arabian gulf. (Srrano,l.c.) Hug- 
ging the shore however a very little too 
much would bring him instead to Ascalon 
or Azotus, of both which places Herodotus 
has stories. 

It is quite in accordance with the known 
habits of the Phoenicians that they should 
have endeavoured to hinder the commer- 
cial intercourse of the Hellenic merchants 
with these parts, and this might effectually 
be done by co-operating with the Joppa 
pirates. In this case the Hellenic navigator 
would naturally resort to the Philistine 
ports which lay nearer to Egypt, and to 
which the influence of that friendly power 
would extend. For some other cases in 
which the hostility growing out of com- 
mercial rivalry appears to have affected 
the sources of the author’s information, 
see note on iv. 38. 


THALIA. III. 6. 813 


Taurns ta éurropia Ta eri Oaracons péype Invicou médds ors 
tov "ApaBlou amd Se ’Invicou, adtis Zupov"* péype ZepBwvidos 
Aiuyns, wap Hy 5) 1d Kdovov Spos relver’ és Oddaccay"* dad be 
SepBwvidos Aluvys, ev rH 5) AOyos Tov Tusa xexpipOas"’, dzrd 
Taurns Hn Alyurrros. 1d 8) perakv "Invicou modus wat Kaclov 
re obpeos Kal THs DepBwvidos Afpvns, ov Toro ovK Odbyov ywpiov 
GAN Soop re él tpels Hpépas ddov"*, dvudpoy dare Seis. To de 8 


ortyo. Tay és Alyuirroy vauTiANopévey évvevrwxact, ToUTO Epyopat pelea 
, since the 


dpacor és Airyurrrov ex Tis “EXXAd0s aeons, Kal Wpos, €e Dowvl- persians 
ans", eépapos dodyeras wrsjpns oivou dis rob éreos éxdorou nad Fired 


14 aéris Zbpwy. The manuscripts 8 and 
V have the variation réAtos Zuplwr, which 
perhaps contains a trace of the true read- 
ing. See note 16, below. 

15 wap’ hy 3h Th Kdowp Bpos relve és 
@draccay. See the note 23 on ii. 6. 

16 és 6dAagcay. I have little doubt 
that the whole of this is in 
confusion, and cannot be satisfactorily 
emended without the aid of other MSS. 
Perhaps Herodotus may have written 
ard yap towlins péxps o8pey trav Ka- 
Sérios wéAwos yh eo Zvpwr adxd 8 
Kadérios, éobons xéAws (as enol 8oxéer) 
Sap8lwr ob ro\AG eAdoaovos, &xd Tabrns 
Ta éundpia rd éx) Oaddoons péxpt *In- 
wécou wédiés dor: Zhpey Tay Makacrivay 
Kareopévoy &xd St ‘Invbcov, wéAsos Eu- 
ploy, uéxps ZepBoovlBos Afuyns wap’ hy 3) 
Td Kdowy dpos trelve: ds bdAacoay, Tov 
*"ApaBlov. The distinction of Syro-Phe- 
nicians and Syro-Philistines is ‘well 
known, and Herodotus seems to regard 
the domain of Kadytis as marking the 
separation of the line of coast inhabited 
by the Phoenicians from that inhabited 
by the Philistines, only it must be re- 
membered he is speaking as a navigator 
might speak, not as a geographer. Such 
a one sailing along the coast southwards, 
after taking in his cargo at Poseideam 
(see note on § 97), would in turn come 
off Sidon and Tyre and their de- 

ndencies, backed by the ranges of Li- 

anus. After rounding the headland of 
Mount Carmel he would run along a 
similar coast in which the Philistine 
towns lay. At the boundary between 
this cultivated coast and the desert was 
Ienysus (Khan Jénes, placed by Ren- 
NELL, p. 260, a few hours’ journey to the 
south-west of Gaza). From thence no- 
thing but sand would meet the eye as far 
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as his next land-mark, the truncated 
hummock of gravel on which stood the 
temple of Zeus Casius. From Gaza to 
Casium the coast is Auxpa wica xa) dyu- 
uesys. (SrRABO, Xvi. c. 2, p. 371.) 

17 dy rij Bh Ad-yos Toy Tupm KexpépGa:. 
It seems not unlikely that the story of 
Typhon being overwhelmed in the Ser- 
bonian marsh arose from a confusion be- 
tween that and the Dead Séa, which ap- 

to have been the case with the 
authorities followed by Srnaso (xvi. 
c. 2, p. 377). They make it 1000 stadee 
in circumference. But the Serbonian 
marsh of Herodotus was a narrow salt 
lake about 200 stades long and 50 across 
at the most, running parallel to the sea- 
shore, from which it was separated onl 
by a narrow strip of sand; and throug’ 
this at one time there was a mouth 
(Strano xvi. p. 371). It is now entirely 
lied up. 

18 gy rotro ote bAlyor xwploy &AN 
Scoy re éxi rpeis tyudpas d36y. From 
Khan Iénez to Mount Casius is about 
sixty geographical miles direct (RENNELL, 
p- 260), but the Serbonian marsh ex- 
tends considerably further east, so that, 
taking a day’s journey direct at seventeen 
miles, the statement is tolerably accurate. 
But between Mount Casius and the an- 
cient Pelusium, the nearest point at 
which drinkable water could be obtained, 
the distance is thirty-nine or forty miles 
through the desert. It would seem from 
this that the estimate is one made by a 
navigator from his rus at sea, using the 
common reduction for land distances, 
which he was in the habit of doing (see 
notes on ii. 6). Water had really to be 
provided by a land traveller for a march 
of five or six days at least. 

19 «al wpds, dx Soilens. In the time 
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dy xepdysov oivnpoy apiOu@ xelpevoy ove Eote (cs AGy~ eEitreiv) 
idiécGat. xov Siyra, elrra: tus Av, tadra dvaiwpobvra; éyo Kai 
Touro ¢oaow Sei tov pev Shpapyov™ Exacroy éx tis éwuTod 
Todos ovANeEavTa Tavra Tov Képapoy ayew és Méudur tors Se 
éx Méuduos és radra 8) Ta dvvdpa ris Supins™ Kopilew wrnocav- 
Tas voaTos’ olT@ 6 éripoitéwy Képapos Kal éEaspecpevos dy Aiyi- 
arte ém tov Tanawy xoplterat és Supinv. Odrw pév vuv Ilépoas 
eid of Ti eoBody tavrny TapacKevdcayres én’ AltyuTrrov, xaTa 
51) ra eipnyéva odfavres tOart, érrei re TaxoTa wapéhafoy Altyu- 
arov Tote 5¢ ovx eovros Kw BOaTos étolpov, KapBvons mrv@opevos 
tov ‘Adtxapynoaonos Feivou, méuas mapa tov ‘ApdBiov ayyédous 
xal SenOels ris acharelns Ervye, mlotis Sovs te wat SeEduevos 
Tap avrod. 

3 €Bovrat §¢ ApaBwi lore, avOperreav éuoia toice pdduota™ 
moveuvTat Se auras TpoT@ ToL@de THY Bovdopévoy TA TieTa Toe~ 
eoOat GdXos avip auhorépwy avray év péow éareas, Ow oEEi Td 
éow TOY YElpav Tapa Tovs SaxTUAOUS Tors peydrous émiTduves 
TOY Totupevov tas lari Kal &reta NaBov éx Tod ipariou 
éxatépou Kpoxvda™, dreiher TO alpate ev plow Keupévous ALGous 
érta*™: rovdro 5é trotkwy émixadées Tov Te Avovucoy nat tiv Ovpa- 
vinv. érireXécavtos S€ TovTou Tadra, 6 Tas TiaTKG TOoUNTdpEVoS 
totat Piroe wapeyyug tov Ecivov, (7) wal Tov aorov fv mpos 
dotov moténrat,) ot &¢ diroe cad avrol tas miotis Sixaseioe 
céBecbar. Avovucov Sé Oedv podvoy nai tiv Ovpaviny iypyebvras 


of Srraso, almost all the wine imported 
into Alexandria, then the port of Egypt, 
came from Laodicea in Syria, where it 
was shipped (xvi. c. 2, p. 358). It must 
be remembered that at that time 
had been destroyed. Previously to that 
event, wine grown in the very same place 
would probably have been shipped in 
bottoms and called Phoenician. 
See note on § 91, below. 
% +dy Shuapxor, “the aga.” See 
note 543 on ii. 177. 
3} ds ratra 8h Ta byudpa ris Zuplys. 
expression applies in the mind of 
the narrator to the desert which lay be- 
tween Ienysus and Mount Casius. But 
if only this route was supplied with 
water in this manner, it is extraordinary 
that Memphis, so high up on the Nile, 
should be the place where the wine-jars 


were collected. There was, however, in 
early times, a caravan traffic from Petra 
to the coast of the Mediterranean, the 
line of which lay through the desert in 
great part, and probably the water-jars 
would be used for this also, although no 
route except the one by the coast would 
here bave any interest for Herodotus. 
See note on § il). 

33 dpoia Totes pdrvurra. A similar ex- 
pression is used below, § 57, duota rota 
wAovotwrdroimi. 

33 xpoxd8a. PoLiux (vii. 63) quotes 
Herodotus as using the accusative case 


xpdxuy. 

34 rlOovs érrd. The sacred character 
of the number seven among the tribes in- 
habiting the country between the Red 
Sea, the Dead Sea, and the Serbonian 
lake, is evidenced by the “seven ewe 
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elvar kat Tov Tpiyav Thy Koupiy KelpecOal pact xaTdrrep avTov 


Tov Avvucov KexdpOar xelpovrar Se trepurpoyana™, trepiEupoovres Worship of 
ToUs Kporddous: ovoudfovar Se Tov pev Atovucov ‘Oporar™, rH and phro- 
5é Ovpavinv ’AMA4t. aaa: 
’"Erel @v tiv mlotw totot ayyédouce Totot Tapa KaypBicen 9 
amruypévoust éroujcato 6 ’ApdBwos, eunyavaro todd. donors Mode in | 


Kapnrov™ adjoas tdaros, érécate Gri tas Gods Tov Kapp Atabians 


supplied the 
mdoas tovro 8é moujoas, race és tiv avvdpov, xa trépeve Ganbysee 


évOatra tov KauBtcew orpatév. obros ev 6 miBaverrepos ray With water. 
Noyov™ elpryrar Sei Se xal tov Hocov waver, rei ye &) Aéyeras, 
pnOivar. morapos éore péyas &v tH ApaBly tH obvoya Képus- Ditterent 
éxdid0r Se ovros és tiv “EpvOpiy nxareopévnv Odrdaccay amd rov- tie war ri 
tou 1) dy Tov TroTaov Aeyerat TOY Bacthéa TaVv' ApaBlov, parrd- sae 
pevov rév @poBokory xa Tov Grwy Sepudrov dyerov ppreer éme- Tdered. 
xvetpevoy és tiv dvpov, wyaryely 51a 8) TovTou To Ddwp* ev Se 7 

aviipw peydras SeEapevds dpv€acOar, Wa Sexcpevar 7d tdwp 

catwou (650s 8 gore Suwdexa apepéwv amo Tod motapov és 

Taurny tiv avvdpor) ayew Sé pw Sid cyerav tpidy és tpiéd 

xapla. 


this account the more plausible of the 


lambs” in the transaction between Abra- 
two ‘It appears morally impossible to 


ham and Abimelech (Gen. xxi. 28), and 
Balaam 


the ‘seven altars”? prepared for 
(Numb. xxiii. 1). 

35 xelpowra: 8 wepirpéxada. This 
custom is alluded to in JenEMIaAH (ix. 
26 of the LXX. version) én xwdyra 
wepieipduevoy Ta kata xpdcaroy adrod: 
xxxii. 9 (Heb. xxv. 23) way wepixexap- 
pévoy xata xpécwroy adrov. See also 
Leviticus, xix. 27. 

36 "OpordA. The MSS. between 
this form, OparaA, and OdpardAr. Von 
HAMMER considers the word to be a cor- 
ruption from ’OvoardA, which is (he 
says) a genuine Arabic word. For ’AA:- 
Adr two MSS have ’AAidr. The Greecised 
form *AAfrra is given by Herodotus in 
i. 131. 

37 doxobs kraphAwy, “skins of camel’s 
hide.” A somewhat similar expression 
is used vii. 26: 4 rod Mapovew donds, 
‘‘ the sack made from Marsyas’s skin.” 

38 § wiBavirepos Trav Adywv. REN- 
NELL (Geogr. p. 257) does not consider 


have supplied a Persian army, and its 
followers and beasts of burden, with 
water by means of skins, during the whole 
march. Arabia could scarcely have sup- 
plied skins enough.” He asserts that 
the Arabs know well where to obtain 
water in the desert, but they have in 
many cases stopt up the wells, to further 
their predatory mes. He supposes 
that really the army of Cambyses made a 
détour, being guided by the Arabs to 
springs and wells more inland, where too 
a supply had possibly been accamulated 
in tanks at the end of each day’s march. 
As for the river Corys, it is in vain to 
seek for it in Arabia. Ritrer (Vorhalle, 
p. 82) conceives it to be etymologically 
equivalent to xdpos or xépos, words which 
mean in the of the nomads 
‘“‘sacred to the sun.” The skins were 
perhaps used for lining the wooden sides 
of wells sunk in the sand, or channels 
from a spring to a tank. 
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316 HERODOTUS 
ing forty. mecctere Papprvrros * 6 “Apacvos Tats, ebicsatees bare isabel 
dies, and is Apaow yap ov xarédafe favra KapyPSvons éddoas ér Abprroy 
by hisson G@AAA Bacirevcas 6 “Auacis téccepa nai” teccapdxovra érea 
iu, ander sdabieate éy totar ovdey ot peya dudpovov mpiryma ouveverx Orr 
falle at aroOaveyv 52 xat rapryevOels, erddm ev thot tadgoe” rHoe év TH 
ahetes for ip@ tas avrés oixobouncato. él Paypnvitov 8e rod ‘Apdowos 
last time. Qactdevovros Alyvrrou, ddopua Aiyuirrloce péyiotoy 5 éyévero: 
taOncay yap O7Bat™ ai Aiyvrrrias, ovre Tpdrepoy ovdapa vaGei- 
gat ore Uorepoy TO péype eped, WS Aéyouct avToi OnBato. ov 
yap 5) tetas ta avm ris Aiyorrtou 16 wWapdtrar Gd Kai ToTE 
11 baOnoav ai O7Bat yandd. Oi Sé Tlépoas eel te SveEeNdoavres 
The allies hv dvv8pov Lovro wédas tev Alyurriov os ovpBanréovtes, 
KP aoe évOadra ot émixoupos ot Tod AiyuTrriou, éovres avdpes “EAnvés 
fice he of TE al Kapes™, peupopevor t Bdvy Sri orparav tyaye en’ Abyu- 
Phanes be- arroy GAOOpooy, pryyavavras Mpiryua é& aitov Towvde joav 7? 


engine Davy wraides dv Aiyorrr@ elaceator asian Tous wyayovres és TO 
otpatorretey Kai és yi rod marpos"™, xpyripa év péow eorncay 


39 dorparowe3edero Yayphyrros. At 
Pelusium was the nearest point at which 
water was abundant, and it therefore con- 
stituted the key of E Eeypt., By the con- 
tinual shifting of the of the river 
westward, this tract has become desert, 
and the nearest point at which water can 
be obtained is now Salahiah (107 geo- 
graphics! miles from Khan Idnes). This 
a was occupied in force by the 

ch when in Egypt, just as Pelusium 
was by Psammenitus and by the priest of 
Hephestas (ii. 141). 

% récvepa nal. These words do not 
exist in the manuscripts 8 and V. 


selves were doubtless from various parts 
of Greece, and hence the expression 
advres of éxlxoupo: below (i.e. the leaders, 
or principal officers, of the several bands 
of condottieri). The expression orpards 
&ard@pous applied to the invaders would 
seem rather due to the Egyptian narrator 
of the story. 

34 és Siw Tov xarpds. This feature of 
ferocity must not make us suppose that 
the proceeding of the allies had not a 
meaning in it independent of their indig- 
nation at Phanes. Their act was doubt- 
less a formal religious ceremony in honour 
of the deity whom they jointly acknow- 


3! dy rHot rapyot. See ii. 169. 

33 Scénoay yap O7Ba. WILKINSON 
(Thebes, p. 75) says that the lions on the 
cornices here have spouts in their mouths 
to let the rain run off, a convincing proof of 
the exaggeration of the Thebans. Every 
eight or ten years heavy rain falls, which 
fills the torrent beds of the mountains, 
and every year showers fall, perhaps four 
or five upon an average. Compare the 
account of the earthquake at Delos, vi. 
98, and the note there. 

33 “EAAnmds Te xal Kapes. These were ap- 
parently a force gradually gathered around 
the descendants of the piratical adven- 
turers mentioned above (ii. 152) forming a 


species of preetorian guard. They them- 


ledged. This it can hardly be questioned 
would be a warlike deity, analogous to 
the Zeis Srpdrios of Labranda (v. 119), to 

the national deity of the Caunians (see note 
678 on i. 172), or to the “ brazen man,’”’ 
6 -yuidxaAxos, Talus, the primeval guar- 
dian of Crete, of whose ritual a relic re- 
mained in the ancient practice of the 
Curetes, who offered human victims, es- 
pécially children, to Cronus. (IsTER, ap. 
Porphyr. De Abstinentié, ii. 56; Ev- 
SEBIU8, Prep. Evang. iv. 16.) Bee too 
the note on iv. 70. The story of Sesos- 
tris related in ii. 109, looks very like the 
perversion of a scene in the Moloch 
ritual. And it will be observed that the 
locality assigned to it is this very one,— 


THALIA. IIE. 11, 12. 317 


auhorépwy Tav otpatoTéday peta Se, ayiwéovres Kata &va* 

Exaorov trav tralbwv écdatoy és tov xpyripa’ Sua wavrov Se 

dueEeAOovres Tay waidwy”™*, olvov te xal vdwp écedopeoy és avror 

éumvovres 6¢ Tov aiparos mavres ot érixovpot ote 6)*" cuvéBanrov. 

pays Se yevouévns Kaprepns cal tmecovtrwy é£F dudotépwy TeV who defeat 

otpatorédwpy wri trodNav, erpdtrovro ot A’yirrtot. “ 
Odvya Sé péya ov rubopevos trapa tay ériyepiwny tav yap 12 

doréwv mreptxeyupévov yapls éxatépwy tov év tH paxy Tabry Piference | 

qecdvrov’ (xls pev yap tov Tlepoéwy éxéero Ta doréa, ws mbetance of 

éyaplsOn Kar’ apyas, érépwft Se trav AlyuTriar) ai peév réy snd Persian 

Ilepcéwv xeparal cio daOevées otrw, wate ef Oérdeus Yjghw povvy counted for. 

Badéew Starerpavies' ai 5¢ trav Aiyurrrlwy otrw 54 Tt ioxupat, 

poyis av NiO traloas Stappygeuas. altwy Se rovrov Tobe EXeyov, 

wad éué yy’ evrreréms Ereow Ste Aiybrtios pev airixa amo Tas 

Siwy apEdpevos Evpedvras tas Kepadas, xal mpos Tov Hoy Wayu- 

veTat TO OoTéoy’ TwuvTO Sé TOUTO Kal ToD put) padaxpovoGas alriov 

cote Aiyurriov yap dy Tw aKa ORs idouro peNanpon TAVTOV The Egypt- 

avOpwrev tovroist pev 5) tobTo éore altioy inyupas popéew Tas rarely bald. 

xepadds. oso 5¢ [léponar drt doGevéas popéovos tas Kxeparas, 

airwoy Tobe axintpodpéover e& dpyis mlrous tedpas” gopéovres. 

Tatra péy vey Toavra éovta Dov Wor Se xa adda opoia TovToce 

éy Tlarpiys”, tov dpa “Ayaytvesi t@ Aapelov Siadbap&rov 

inré *Ivdpw tod AiBuos**: 

EvBpes yap éwrd Oodpio: Aoyayérat, 

Tavpoopayourres ds perdySeroy odxos, 

xal sh Reha xEpot raupelou | seg 


“Apn 7 ’Evud xal piraluaroy &éBor 
eprapérncay, x.7.A. 


the camp near Pelusiuam. Moloch was 
(as is notorious) the Cronus of the Phce- 
nician race. 

35 dywdorres xara éya. These words 
are to be taken together, and éxacroy 
made to follow fagpa(oy, “ bringing them 


up separately they cut each child's throat 
over the vase.’ 

36 Yegalov.... mwal8erv. These words 
are omitted in 8, obviously from the eye 
of the transcriber falling upon the word 
aalSey in the archetypal codex, and mis- 
taking it for the same word that had oc- 
curred a couple of lines before. 

37 ofrw 8, “then and not before.” 
See note 22 oni. 5. The proceeding of 
the allies, or more probably of their 
Officers, is well illustrated by of the 
seven confederate chiefs against Thebes, 
which itself was a preliminary to en- 
gaging. AiscnyLus, Theb. 42 :— 


It must be remembered that without a 
common deity there could be no common 
Spxos, and the only common deity of 
mercenaries gathered from countries with 
different local religions would be a mar- 

tial one. 

88 wlaous tidpas. Some of the MSS 
have wfAovs ridpas re. Perhaps this is 
another instance of two alternative read- 
ings united, or of a gloss taken into the 
text. 

39 dy Maxphu:. The site of this city is 
unknown, Herodotus being the only an- 
cient writer who makes mention of it, 
which he does in several passages (ii. 63. 


13 
The 
ian fugi- 
tives retreat 
on Mem- 


which 
ap 


after a lene 
siege. 


Ethical 


nitus, 
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Oi 88 Aiyirrion éx Tis payns, os étpdtrovro, Epevryor ovdevi 


+ oop. KxatetnOévrov Sé és Méuduy, erreurre ava trorapov Kap- 


Boions va Murirnvalny enpuxa iyoveay dvdpa Tépomy, és dutono- 
yinv Trpoxadecpevos Airyvrrrious: ot Se, érrel te Ti véa Boy écen- 
Goicay és rHvy M caper, exyvbévres adées éx Tov Telyeos, THY TE véa 
Sap Geipay xa Tovs dvdpas xpeoupynddv Svactracavres épopeor és 
TO Tetyos. Kal AlyurTwe pey pera TovTO TOMopKEdpevoL, ypdve 
mapéatncay’ ot S& mpoceyées AiBues, Selaavres Ta trept tov 
Atyurrrov yeyovora, tapéSocav odéas atrovs auaynrl xat dopoy 
te érdfavto" xa ddpa ereurov. b> 5¢ Kupnvato: nai Bapxaios 
Selcavres spolws [& nal ot AlBves, érepa towdra®] érolncay, 
KapBions 5 ra pev trapa AiBiwv edOovra Sapa dirodpovas 
edéEato, ta 5¢ rapa Kupnvalwoy amuopeva peppbeis*, as éuol 
Soxéer, Bre Fv odbya—éreprpay yap 87 mevrynxoclas pvéas apryu- 
plou oi Kupnvaioi—ratras Spaccdpevos, abroyeiply Stéoreipe TH 
oTpatti. 

“Hyépn Se Sexdry an’ is 3 e TO Telyos TO ev Méude 
Kapfions, xaticas és To mpodorevwv em) Avpy Tov Baciréa Tov 
Aiyurrlovy Pappnmrov, Bacthedicavta pias &&, rovrov xarioas 
ow Grow. Abyurrrioos Sverapato atrod ris yuyis, rode 
rode. orethas avrov ri Ouyatépa éobiyte SovAnty, ébérrewrre 
ér’ tiwp éxoveay tdpyiiov cuvérewre Sé Kai GdXas wapbévous, 


64. 71. 165). But it must have been 
somewhere in the western region of the 
Delta, for it appears from TaucypiprEs 
(i. 104) that Marea, very near the subse- 
quent Alexandria, was the base of Inarus’s 
operations, and that the retreating Per- 
sians took refuge in Memphis, two-thirds 
of which Inarus, with the aid of an Athe- 
nian squadron, succeeded in capturing. 
Papremis therefore would lie between 
Marea and Memphis. From the order in 
which Herodotus of the two collec- 
tions of skulls, it would seem as if he en- 
tered Egypt near Pelusium and left it near 
Papremis, and this accords with some 
other notices. See note 63 on ii. 18. 

40 Sed "Ivdpw rov AlBvos. Herodotus 
mentions this circumstance again in vii. 7. 
The success of Inarus took place in, or 
very soon after, the year 460 n.c. The 
Persians recovered the whole of Egypt 
except the marshes in the year 455. This 


region still held out under Am 
(THucypipes i. 110.) It is clear from 
this passage that the visit of Herodotus 
to Egypt was later than the year 460,— 
but how much later does not appear. See 
note 49, below, and also note 91 on ii. 30. 
‘| wapéornoay, “yielded.” The ellipse 
is of éavrods. See v. 65: waplorncay 
éw’ ola: éBovAovro of *A@nvaio:. vi. 140: 
é¢rodtopnéoyro és} xal airol raptorncay. 
iii. 155: @aovoy of woddusoc waparrh- 
corvra, in which last passage is no ellipse. 
42 pdpow érdtayro, “ agreed to the im- 
a of a tribute.” See the note on 


a [& wad of AlBves, frepa roiadra. | 
The MSS vary between these words and 
&s xal of A. érepa rowara, or & xal of A. 
roaura. The several variations appear 
to me only glosses of dnolws, and I have 
therefore included them between brackets. 

44 peupbels. See note 267 on i. 77. 
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amroéEas avdpav tav mrpwrav, éuolws éoradpévas TH TOU Bact- 
réos’ ws 5é Bon te nad KravOue@ traphoav ai tapGévoe Kara Tovs 
matépas“*, of ev GAdXot warépes aveBowv te nal dyréxdavop, 
dpéovtes Ta Téxva Kxexaxwpéva’ 6 5é Papprjveros mpoidoy xat 
pabeov, Exvpe és rv yn wapeFedoveblwy Se trav vdpoddpwr, 
Sevrepd of tov traiéa Grrewire pet’ GdrAwv Aiyurrriov Siwyidiwv 
THY aurny nrKinv éxovTwv, Tods Te adyévas Karp Sedepévous wat 
Ta oTopata éyKeyadivepévous: ayovto Sé rrowhy ticovres Mure- 
Anvalwy toto. dy Méuds arrodopévoroce avy rH vnl taibra yap 
éSixacav ot Baotdniot Sixacral, irép avdpes éxaorou Séxa A’yu- 
wrlov tev Tperwy avramod\dvabar 6 Se iev trapeEvras, Kar 
padoy roy traida iyeouevoy ert Odvarov, Trav Gd\Xwv Abyutrrlov 
TOY TrEpicaTnuevay auTov KAaLovrwy Kal Sewd mTovetyTwV, TOVTO 
érrolnoe ro Kat eri TH Guyarpi. mapedOovrev 6é ral tovTrwv, cuv- 
qVELKe OTE THY TUpIroTéwy of dvdpa amrndsxéoTEpoy, extreTTWKOTA 
éx Tay éovrwy, ExovTa Te ovdev ef 7) Soa TrTwYOs Kal TpocatréovTa 
THY oTpaTiyy, Tapiévas. Pappyveroy te tov “Apdows Kal rovs éy 
T®@® mpoactely xarnuévous tav Aiyunrioy 6 8¢ VPappnvitos ws 
ide, avaxdavoas péya Kal xadéoas obvopare Tov Eraipov, érdrn~Eato 
tiv Keparyy joay § apa avrod dvNaxot, of To Trovevpevoy Tay é£ 
éxelvou én’ éxdotyn e&dpm KapBion eojpawor Owvpdcas Se 6 
KapPvons ta trovedpeva, trérypas arpyeXov eipwta avrov, éywv - 
rade “ Acorotns ce KapBvons, Pappnvere, cipwra, Sidte 5) riyv 
pev Ouyarépa opéwy xexaxwpévny, nai tov traida émt Odvaroy arel- 
xovra, ovre avéBwoas ove arréxNavaoas Tov 5é wrrwyov ovdéy cot 
MpooHKovTa, @> GAdwv truvOdvopar, ériunoas ;” 6 ev dn TadTa 
érretpw@ra, 6 8 apelBero toicde “a mat Kupov, ta wey oixiia hp 
péte xaxd date avaxdalew 76 Se Tod éraipou trévOos, Evo Fv 
Saxpiwr ds é« moddav te kal eddapover exrecov és wraryntny 
amixtas él yypaos ovd@.” Kal radra as areveryOevra” wird 


45 xara robs warépas. The use of the 
preposition xara here illustrates such 
phrases as xara Xwaorny wédrw (i. 76) ; 
xara KpoxodelAov wéduy (ii. 148), ‘as the 
maidens came wailing and weeping over 
against their fathers.” See note 195 on 


ii. 75. 
48 wuvOdvoua:. Gaisford adopts this 


reading on the authority of the minority 
of MSS. The greater number have xu»- 


a. 

47 &s dwevesyOdvra, “ upon their being 
reported, as they were.” The full expres- 
sion would be xal ratra &s danyéxOn bxd 
rotvrov, dwevex@évra «6 3. eip. See note 
337 on ii. 120. 
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Tovrou, ev Soxéesy ot cipnjobas ws Sé Aéyeras UT’ AbyuTrriwy, Sa- 
xpvew pev Kpotoov, (érerevyee yap xat ovros émicmopevos Kap~ 
Bvcn én’ Alyurroy,) Saxpvew 5é Tlepoéov tovs rapedvras’ avr@ 
te KapSvon écedGeiv olatov riva, kat avrixna Kedevew Tov TE OF 
qaioa éx THY aTrod\Aupevoy calew Kai alroy éx Tod mpoacrelou 
15 dvacrjcavras dyew wap’ éwvror tov pey 8) rraida edpov of 


Nive a peTiovTes ovKére TrepteovTa, GAA TpWTOV KaTaxorrévra: avroy dé 


by Cam- Paypynverov avacricavres tyyov Tapa. KauBicea: &vOa rot dor- 
afterwards arog Suatato éyav ovdey Bla et 5é nal yrictyOn pity wodv- 
or treason. gromyyovev, amédaBe adv Alyurrrov wate émitporrevew avris**- 
érred ripay éwOacr Ilépoas tev Bactéav rots waidas: Tav, Wy xaé 
chewy atrortéwot, Syws tool ye matal aitrav arodwWotet THY 
apyjv qmoddoics pév vey Kab addotol dort crabpocacba, Ste 
Tovro orm vevoulxacs trode, dv Sé 5) nal rede, rH AiBvos 
"Ivdpwo ravi Oavvipa, bs aréraBe TH ot 6 warnp eye apyny 
xat t@ ‘Apuvpraiov Tlavcips’: xal yap obros amwéNaBe Tih rob 
matpos apynv. Kaito. “Ivapw te xai ‘Apvpralov obdapol xo 
Ilépoas nana mréw épydcavro. viv 56" pryavayevos Kaxd 6 
Pappsyyiros éXaBe tov pucbov amirds yap A’yuirrlous Fw 
érel re 5 émdiotos éyévero td KapBucew, alua tavpou muy 
arréGave wapayphua. otra 1) odtos éredevTyce. 

16 KapBvons Se de Méuduos dinero és Xdiv wodw, Bovdopevos 
Cambyses arosiioas ta 51) wad emrolnoe. érret te yap éavjdOe és Ta TOD Apa- 


burns the 
? $1 > 7 2 ? a a X ] 4 s 
ale o ana 748 ola”, avrina éxédeve ex THS Tadns tov “Audotos véxvy 
aby So doing éxdépew Em ws 5¢ radta ot émitedéa eyévero, paatuyoby** éxé- 
pes Neve, Kal Tas Tolyas atroriNNew, Kal Kevroby Te Kal Tada TravTa 
both of  AvpaiverOas drrec te 5¢ nal ravra Exapov trovedytes, (6 yap 5) 
Persians 5 tf > a b ? 
and Egypt- vexpos, a&Te TeTaptyeupévos, avretyé re wal ovdev Sueyéeto,) exé- 
ians, 
48 dwéraBe dy Alyurroy Sore émirpo- after (perhaps long after) Bc. 449. (See 
webe avris. Cresias in his Persica Cuinton, F. H.on year 4558.c.) On the 
_Yelated that Cambyses did no other harm other hand compare note 91 on ii. 30. 
to the Egyptian king—whom he makes to 80 yoy 82, “‘ but as the case was.” So 
be Amyrteus—than sending him to Susa_ below, § 25, viv 8 Adyow ovdéva wored- 
with six thousand of the principal Egyp- jevos fie alel és rd xpdow, “but as it 
tians (ap. Photium, Biblioth. p. 37). See was he took no account of the matter and 
the note 9, above. kept on advancing farther.” 
49 Tlavolp:. Unless this passage is a 51 olxia. ‘The manuscript S has olihia. 
later addition, we must suppose Herodo- See above, note 515 on ii. 169. 
tus’s visit to Egypt to have been subse- 52 naorryour. Some MSS. add roy 
quent to the complete recovery of that y»édxuy, 
country By the Persians, and consequently 
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rNeveé py 6 KapBvons xataxadoat, évredropevos ove Sora Tlép- 
gat yap Gedy voulfovas elvas trip’ To ay KaTaxaley ye TOUS VEXpovs 
ovdanas ev voy ovderépoici dare Tléponos pev, ds’ Srrep eiprras, 
Ge ov Sixasoy elvas réeyovres véwew vexpdy avOperrov: Aiyu- 
mrioot Se vevopuorat wip Onplov eivar Eurpvyov, wavra 5é até 
xarecOlew ta wep Av AABn wrHGOey Se avTo Tis Bopys cuv- 
atroGynoxew Te KaTecOiopeve ovawv Onploscs vopos ovdapis ogi 
dort Tov véxuy SWddvat’ xal S12 tadra tapryedovar, wva pn Kelpevos 
tid evdéor xataBpwolh. obrw 51 ovderépoics vopilopueva everén- 
Reto trove 6 KapPvons. as pévroe Aiyurrtios dAéyoucs, ovK 
“Apacis hv 6 tavra tabaw adda adXos THY Tis AvyuTrrlov, dor 
THY auTny HiKiny 'Apdou @ Avpasvopevos Tlépoas edoxeoy * Aua- 
ow Avpaiverbas Néyoucs yap, ws truOopevos éx pavrniou 6 “Apa- 
ous Ta TWept éwurov péAXoL arroPavorvta ylvecbas, otrw 5) axeo- 
pevos TA érrupepopeva, Tov pev avOporroy Tovrov Taw paoTtvywhévra 
atro@avovra Elawe él thos Oupnoe evros** ris éwuvrod Onxns, 
éwutov Se everetharo TH Tawi dy puy@ THS OnKNs ws padoTa 
Oeivasr. ai péy vov ex tod Apdows évroNai avrat, ai és THY Tadjy 
Te xat Tov avOpwtroy exoveat, od jor Soxéover apyiy yevécOas, 
@rAws 8 avra Avyvrrriot cepvodv. 

Mera 8& tatra™ 6 KapBions ¢Bovdevcato tpupaclas otpa- 17 
rytas, éri te KapynSovious wat em) ’Appavlous wal em) rods popes. 
MaxpoBiovs Ai@iorras, oixnuévous S¢ AtBins emt rH votly Oa- Lary ae 
Adooy. Povdevopér Sé of Boke emt pev Kapyndovious tov vav- Hm Ae 
Tixov aTpaToV amrooTéANey emi Se Appwviovs Tod wefod atroxpi- Ethopia. 
vayta: én &é rovs Ai@lorras Katémras mrportoy, Gyropévous re THY 
év Tovtotat Totat AiOios Neyouévny elvas nrlov rpdwelay et Ere 
- Gdnbéws, xat mpos tavTy Ta Gra KaToopévous, Sapa Sé TH 


oyp dépovtas TH Baowrsi abrav. ‘H Se tpdwefa rod Hrlov 18 


53 Geg ob Blxatoy elva: Aéyorres véuew 
yexpov dyOpa@rov. Some MSS have Aéyouc: 


for Aéyorres, in order, no doubt, to make 
the construction run more clearly. But 


wéuy ov8erépotol eori, ‘Mépopan poy Be 


Srep elprrat, Aiyurrlow: 88 x.7.X. 
54 éyrés. 8 and V have éxrés. 


55 nerd 8¢ ravra. The account which 


I conceive the clause to have dropt out of 
its proper place after wip. If it be replaced, 
the sentence will be perfectly regular with 
@ proper punctuation: [Wdpoa: yap Gedy 
voulCoves elvar wip, Seg ov Blxaiow elvas 
Adyorres véueww vexpdy dyOpwrou: rd dy 
_ karaxalew ye robs vexpods oidauas dy 


VOL. I. 


follows of the transactions of Cambyses in 
Upper Egypt appears to rest on local 
Theban traditions. The Greek auxiliaries 
are represented as left behind at Memphis, 
and as being sent home by Cambyses im- 
mediately on his return (§ 25). 


Tt 


Cambyses 82 
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The “Table rowjde Tis A&yeras elvas retpwav dore ey TH Wpoacrel erimeos 
in Ethiopia. Kpeay ébOay mavreav tov terpaTrodwy, és Toy Tas pey viKras 


érurndevovras révas Ta Kpéa rods ev rédei Exdotous éévras TeV 
aoTay, Tas 5é hyépas Saivucbat mpocivra tov Bovdopevoy davas 
Sé tous ertywplous tabra Thy yh avriy dvaddovar"* éxdotore. 4 


19 yey Sy tpdrela rod HAlov Kancouévn Aébyerat elvas rode. Kap- 


Bion 5¢ ws eofke wéwrewy rods xatacxorrous, avrixa pererréutrero 
€& "Exedhaytivys trodos tev “IyOvoddyov avdpay rods émrurra- 


The Pheni- wévous tHy AlOorida yeocay: 


é&y & 5@ rovrous perjicay, ev 


Tour éxédeve eri riv Kapynoova whéew Tov vautixoy otpaTor 
Doles Se ove Ehacay twroujcew tabra: opxiol te yap peyddowe 
évdedécOar xat ovx ay trovkew Sova ert rovs maidas Tods éwuTov 
oTpatevopevor Dowlewav Sé ov Bovropévev, of Nowtrol ove afw- 
payot éylvovro.’ Kapynddvioe pév vuv obra Sovrocivny Sueduyoyv 
mpos Ilepcéwr KapyBions yap Binv ovx eduxalou mpocdépery 
Doinks, Ere chbas re avrovs Sedaxecav Tlépoyat wal was éx 
Dowlxwv Aprynto 6 vavtixos otparos. Sovres b€ nal Kurpis 


20 odétas atrods Tépayot éotparevovro ém’ Alyurrrov*. ’Enel re 
tp KapBion ex ris “Ededartivns dalxovro ot 'ITxOvopdyor, 


émepme avrovs és Tous AiOlomas évreihdpevos Ta reyew yp7), Kat 
bapa dkpovtas rroppupedy te elua xal ypiceoy otperrov 7reEpt- 
avyévuoy Kai Yréd\ia Kal pipov adddBacrpoy Kai dowixnlov olvou 


56 thy viv abrhy dvabiSéva:. The em- 
placement of these Ethiopians is an ex- 
tremely hopeless matter; but it is plain 
that the fertility of the country, or the 
richness of the products which were re- 
puted to come from thence, and did really 
come from that direction, caused them to 
be described as inhabitants of a sort of paye 
de Cocagne, just as was the case with the 
Tartessians. The long life attributed to 
them is probably a part of the same notion. 
See Strabo, cited in the note 540 on i. 163, 
and the description of the Hyperboreans 
by Pinpar (Pyth. x. 57): 


Moica 3 obx axo8apert 
vpéxos én) operdpoicr way- 
7G 8t xopo) xapbdvey 
Avpay re Boal xavaxal 7 abdAcr 8ovdorrai' 
Sdovg Te xpuadg xd- 
pas cayres elAa- 
mivdCovow evdopdves. 


yécoi 8 obre yiipas obAduevoy 
xéxpara: lepG yereg wéver 
8¢ xal paxay Erep 
olxéowi, ouydéyres 
brépdiucoy Néueow. 


Kenrick well remarks on the common 
tendency of men, groaning under the bur- - 
dens of the social state, to draw such pic- 
tures as these, and refer them to times re 
the origin of history, and to countries be- 
yond the limits of geographical knowledge. 

® Cyprus, according to Herodotus (ii. 
ult.), had been reduced to the condition of 
a tributary by Amasis; and according to 
the authorities followed by Dioporus 
(i. 68), was an ally of Phoenicia in the war 
with Apries (mentioned by Herodotus ii. 
161). These circumstances would be 
favourable to Cambyses in his designs 
against Egypt, as the attack would be 
made on a cOmmon enemy. 


THALIA. IIT. 19—22. $23 


nddov. of Se AiBlores ovrot, és rods diérewre 6 KapBvons, The beauty 
Aéyovra: elvas péyioro. nal ndddryuoToU" avOparav mdévror fciteatas, 
poporct 5¢ xal Grows ypaoOa avrovs fact Keywpiopévowst Tay pe Ne 
Drow avOparrav, xat §) xa xara riv Bacidniny rougde tov dy “™ 
Tay doTayv Kpivect péyworoy re elvar™ xal Kata To pbyabos syew 

Tiy loyvv, tovrov afwier BaciNevery. 

"Es tovrous 8) wy Tods eee a> amixovro ot "IyOvopdyo, 21 
Sddvres ta SHpa rH Baciréi avrayv, Greyov rdéde “ Bacideds 6 6 otto Ling 
Tlepcéwy KapBvons, Bovrspevos plr0os tot nat Ecivos yevécOas, Ethiopians 
tyéas re déreprpe és Adyous Tot dMBeiv Kedevov, xal Sapa taird = 
tot idol rotor Kai avros padduora Heras ypewpevos.” 6 Se AiBioy 
pabeoy Sri xarorrras hoy, Neyer mpds avrods rodde “ ore 6 
Ilepcéwy Bactredrs Soiipa tytas erepe dépovras mporiudy rod- 

Nod euod Eeivos yevéoOas, ovre tpyeis réyere adyOéa, (Hxere yap 
xaronra. TIS éuis apyis,) obre exelvos auip ert Sixaws- ef yap 
qw Slxasos, ott’ av ereBipnce yaopns GrAns ff ris éwvrod ob’ av 
és Sovootvny avOparrous Frye tr’ av pndev Hdkenrtas. viv Se ara 
rofov rode SiSovres trdde Grea Néyere’ Baowrevs 6 AiOcorrav cup- 
Bovrever t@ Tlepcéwy Bacrréi, érredy obrw eireréws Edxwoer Ta 
rota Ilépcas dovra peydbei tocaira, tote én’ AiBlorras rovs 
MaxpoBlous” aAOei trrepBaddopevov otparevierbar péype Se 
rovtou Qeoior eidévat ydpev, of ovx er vboyv tpérovet Aibcorray 
gratot * vyiv GdAqv tpocxtacbas TH éwurav.” Tatra Se elzras, 
nad avels To TOEov, wapédwxe Tolar Hover AaBov Se 7d elua rd 
moppupeor, eipwra 5 tt ein Kas Sxars tremompévov ; eimraytwy dé Trav 
"Ty Ovopadyav tiv adnOninv rept ris wophipys nat ris Badips, 
Sodepovs ev Tovs avOparrous Edm elvas Sodepa Sé aurdv ra elpara: 
Sevrepa 52, Tov ypucodby eipwra orperroy Tov Teptavyévioy Kal TA 


87 uéyiorot cal xdAdAoro. Hume (ap. 
Walpole, Turkey, p. 392) says that the 
Ethiopian women brought to Egypt for 
sale, though black, are extremely beauti- 
fal. Their features are regular and their 
eyes full of expression. A great number 
of them were dalareege by the French 
during their stay in Egypt, and they 
fetched from 60 to 100 dollars, while Arab 
women might be purchased for as little as 
ten 


88 gdy dy ray doréy xplywo's péyioréy 


ve elya:. The foundation of this notion 
perhaps was the circumstance of the chief. 
tains belonging to a different race from 
their subjects. ARisTOTLE (Polit. vii. p. 
1332. 1. 24) Sr bari Scylax as relating that 
the ‘I differed unmistake- 
ably Pasa those vera they governed. 

59 rods MaxpoBlovs. See the note 540 
on i. 163, 

© of odx dx) wéoy tpérovos Al@ibresv 
sacl. See note 241 on i. 71. 
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apénua: éEnyeopéveoy Sé rev In Ovopdryey rév Koopoy avrayv, yéXdoas 
6 Bacireds xai vouloas elvai opea rédas, elire @s Trap éwutoicl eiat 
poparewrepas rovray rédat tplrov Sé, eipwra Td pvpor eimrdy- 
toy S€ THs Woijows Tépt Kad adelrios, TOY avToy Noyov Tay Kai 
mept Tov elparos elire’ ws 5é és Tov olvoy drixeto wal éribero 
avrov Thy Totnoww, vrepnobelk TH Tropate emeipero 6 Te Te auré- 
erat 6 Baciders, cai ypavov. éxdcov paxpéraroy avip ITépons Gwet ; 
of Sé orréecOas ev tov dprov elrrav, éEnynodpuevos THY Trupay Tiyy 
gvow, oydoxovra & érea fons Anpwpya avdpt paxporaroy mpoxé- 
exOar mpos taidta 6 Ablow Edm, ovdev Owupalew et ovredpevos 
xotrpoyv érea odvya Gwouc ovbdée yap dy rocaira Sivacbas Gwe 
oéas ef pt) TH TrOpare avépepoy"', dodlov toias IyOvoddyores Tov 
olvoy toto yap éwvrovs io Tlepoéwy écootcbar. ’Avreipopévay 
6¢ rev Bacthéa tév 'IyOvodadyav ris Sons nai Sialrns trépt, érea 
pew és éelxoce at éxatov™ rods woods avTay amixvécaOas, trrep- 
BddrXew 8 rwas wal rabra: cirnow 8é elvas xpéa éEpOd, xal Tropa 
yara Odupa Se rroveupévoy THY KaTacKOT@Y Trept Tov éréwv, ert 
Konyny ods iyncacbas® ar’ Hy Novdpevoe Ntraperrepot éylvoyTo, 
xatramwep ei édalov ein Slew 58 aw’ abris ace lw. daabeves 58 7d 
tdwp THs xpiyns Tavrns otro oy Te éXeyou clvas of xardoxKorot, 
wore pndey oloy te elyas ém’ avrod émimdécw, pyre EvNov™* propre 
tov doa Evdou dori edadporepa, G\rdd rdvTa ohéa yuoptay és 
Bvacov (7a 5é ddwp rotra™ et opt dors admOéws oloy Te Aéyeras, 


61 dyépepov. The MSS vary between of this water may partly arise from the 


this reading, dvapépw», and dy»épupor. 

63 és delxoo: wal éxardy. The same 
duration of life is ascribed to Argantho- 
nius, the king of the Tartessians (i. 163). 
See note 56, above. 

63 fyfoacba. This infinitive is to be 
taken after %pacay or some such word, 
of which the subject is ol "Ix8vopd-yor, 
whereas the infinitives in the preceding 
sentence would follow dyrdAeye or some 
sach word, of which the subject would be 
6 Baeiacds. The transition from the 
direct form to the oblique at the begin- 
ning of this section gives the impression 
of an author making an abstract of an 
account before him, which would naturally 
of itself produce a certain slovenliness 
of construction. 

64 ufre kérdox. It seems not impos- 
sible that the belief in the extreme rarity 


circumstance that the wood of the cocoa- 
tree, which would be the commonest of 
all in many regions of Africa, is of a greater 
specific gravity than water, and conse- 
quently would sink in it. So also would 
ebony and lignum vite, and some other 


woods. 

65 +d 3t S3ap rodro. This sentence is 
not to be regarded as a part of the mis- 
sionaries’ story, but as an inference of the 
eathor’s from the rarity of the water. The 
Ichthyophagi rather regarded the spring 
es 8 magical one, making those who 
bathed in it vigorous, of which the out- 
ward mark was the sleek, shining ap- 
pearance of their skin. Their narrative 
is renewed in the next sentence by the 
appropriate chaage to an indirect form of 
construction. 
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5:2 tovro Ay elev, rovrp Ta wdvrTa ypedpevor, paxpoBiot) ard TIS 
xpnvns 6é dairadNacocopkvor, ayayeiv odéas és Seouwrypiwv av- 
Spav, va rods mdvras év rébnot ypucénos Sedéc0ay gars Sé ép 
tovroice Toot Able: mrdvrev 6 yadxds oravubTatoy Kar TyLLe~ 
tatov’ Benodpevos Se xai To Seoperijpiov, encavro nai Thy Tob 
‘“Hlov Aeyouévnv tpdrelav. Mera 88 tavrny, rerevralas é6e- 
Hjoavro Tas OrnKas avrayv, al Néyovtas oxevdler Oar éF bédov TpoTrH 
Toipde érredy tov vexpov loyvyvwat, elre 5) xatdmrep Aiyurrrios 
eire GAdws Kos, yudoavres dravra avrovy ypady Koopéovats, 
é£oporedyres 76 eldos és 1o Suvaroy Grevra 5é of wepiiotact or7- 
Any €£ dérov srerompévny Koihny 7 5é ode trod?) Kal evepyos 
opvcceray dy péon 5é TH orndrn dveov Siadalveras 6 véxvs, obre 
odunv ovdeplay ayapw trapexyopuevos obre GAO deucés ovdey, xat 
éyet mrdvra davepa dpoiws aire [re véevi™.] dnaurov pev 5) 
Eyoves THy oTnAny ev Toict oixlowcs of pdduota® apoorjKovTes, 
wdvrev Te aTrapyouevot Kat bvolas oi mpoodyorres: meta 5é Tatra 
éxxopicavres iotaas rept Thy mony. 
Oencdpevos 8¢ Ta. wayta o§ KaTdoKoTrot, WtraddNdooovTo oricw D5 

amrayyeiiavrov S¢ radra rovtwy, avrixa 6 KapSvons apy * Cambyses 


24 


invades the 
’ , \ ‘ 3 Ethiopians 
Tomodpuevos éotpareveto emi ToUs Ai@lorras, obvre WapacKeviyy withaue-any: 


alrov ovdenlay rrapayyelras otrre royou éwur@ Sods Sri és + comsmise- 
éxyara Tis vis Euedre otpareverOar ola Sé euparvis re doy cat 
ov dpevipys, as Tove Tov IyOvoddywv, éotparevero ‘EXAjvev 
pey Tovs Trapeovras avtod Tav’Ty” takas trropévew, tov Se trefov 
wravra da aryopevos érrel re 5¢ orparevdpevos eyivero &v OnBnat, At Thedes 
arréxpiwe Tov oTparod ws wévre pupiddas’ Kai Tovrowt peév éverén- 0,000 en 


be observed, and a marginal note would 
be added to show where they onght to 
have been. Then would come the tran. 
scriber of R, or ite archetype, and put 


6 [rg yvéxvi.] These words appear 
to me to be a gloss from a misunder- 
etanding of the meaning of the passage, 
which I should render, “and yet has 


every feature distinct like the man him- 
self,” i. e. when he was alive. 

67 of pwddwra. One MS (R) adds 
the words a’rg r¢ védevi, which Wesse- 
ling adopts, and strikes out the same two 
lines back. I should rather conjecture 
that after r¢ véxvi in that place had be- 
come incorporated with the text, a sub- 
sequent transcriber shifted them to this 

sition. On the transcript being collated 

y a different person, the change would 


them in both places. 

6s y. The manuscripts S and V 
have y, which is perhaps the true 
reading. 

69 atrotd tabry. The same expression 
occurs i. 214; iv. 135. But it seems 
doubtful whether it does not here arise 
from an aggregation of two alternative 
readings. Here onty 8 has a’rod rabrp, 
while M, V have abrg, and P, K, F 
abrov without radbrp. 
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against Am- AeTo Appovious eFavdparrodicapévous Td Ypneripioy Td Tov Avs 
ee éunpioat, aires Sé Tov Aostrov Gywv orparov Hie eri tors AiBio- 
qas’ mplv bé ris 6500 7d Tréuarrov pépos SeeAnAVOevas THY oTpa- 

Tiny, avTixa Travra avrovs Ta elyov curimy éyopeva erredeNolrree 

pera Se ra ostia, Kat ra wrotiryia errédurre xatecOuipeva’ |i pév 

vuv wabov tadra 6 KapBvons éyvecipdyee, rat amine Orriaw Tov 

orparey, eri ri dpyiber yevonéry duaprdds Iw" dvip copie: viv 

de ovdéva Aovyor mrovevpevos Hie aiel és Td mrpoaw: oi Se oTparirrat, 

das yey te elyov ex TIS Yyijs NauBdver mrounpayovres SuéGwov erred 

The main 62 és Thy Wdppov arixovro, Sewov Epyor avray Teves épydcavro’ 
baited by dx Sexddes yap &a odéwy avrav CORN AO TORTS: xatédaryov. 
nites, aa ahd ates 5¢ tatra 6 Kap Bvons, Seloas ri adddAnrodhayinv, arreis 
aby er roy ér Aibloras orédov orlaw éropevero Kal amixvéeras és OnBas 
TWoANovs atrokécas Tov atpatot é« OnBéwy Se xataBas és Mép- 

gw, rors “EXAnvas arijxe arromiew"™. 6 pev er’ Aibionas 

26 arordos obrw Erpnke. Oi 8 adrav én’ "Appowvlovs arocradévres 

The detach- rogreverOas, érel re Spunblvres ex trav QnBéwv éropevovro 


ment 


reaches the Eyovres wywyous, amixopevos pev havepol eios és “Oaow modu, 


Le Oa Ti éyovor pev Sap” rijs Aloxpuovins urs Neyopevor elvas 
midway a atréyouat S@ émrra “hpepea addy ard OnBéwv"™ Sia ydppov ovvo- 


bet 

place and paferar 5¢ 6 yapos obros Kata ‘ENAjvav yroooay Maxdpov 

Ammon. 
vhoos és peév O12 Todroy Tov yapoy Aéyeras arrsxécOas TOY oTpa- 
tov To evOeirey Se, Ste ut) avrol "Appovier nat of TovTwY axov- 
cavres, GANot ovdéves ovdéey Syovet eirreiy trept alta obTe yap é> 
tovs 'Apupwvilous atrixovro ovre orlaw évoorncay Aéyeras Se Kat 
tabe tr alrav "Aupovlor ered) éx tis "Odows ravrns lévas 
dia THs Ydpupov én cdéas, yevérOas te avrods petaf~v Kou 


7¢ Zy, Gaisford, with the majority of dence of s commercial connexion between 


MSS, adds &». Samos, Elis, Cyrene, and Egypt, see 
11 gobs “EAAnvas drfixe dwowAéew. notes 296 5 on ii. 86 and 554 on ii. 162. 
This is extreordinary, as by such a pro 73 dra jueptev S8dy dd OnBlov. It 


ceeding he would appear to have besa is nearly in the same latitude with Thebes, 

cre left without troops, the main and lies in the caravan track from that 

ving suffered so much, and the city to the Oasisof Ammon. Its modern 

ached division of 50,000 having totally name is Ei Wak (the habitation), and it 

scr really consists of two oases, Ei Kargeh 

ta hy Exove: wey Zdusor. There isno and Ei Dakel. It may be observed from 

means of saying when this settlement the varying account of the distances that 

took place, but it will probably have it is unlikely this story belongs to the same 
been coincident with the extension of cycle as the one in iv. 181. 

Samian enterprise to Egypt. For evi- 
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paduocTe avrayv te Kal tis Odotos, dpurrov aipeopévoit avtoice 
émmvedoas vorov péyay re xa é£alavov, dopéovta Se Oivas Tis 
Ydppov xataydoal odeass xa tporw TowotTry adpaviabivas 
"Appovioe pev obra Aéyovar yevéobas trepl Tis oTpaTiis TavTNS. 
"Arvypévoy $8 KapBicew és Méudw éddvy Aiyurrioot 6 27 
"Amis, tov "EXAnves “Errahoyv nadéovor™ érrupavéos 5€ rovrov apthe 
yevouévov, abrixa of Abybrrit elward re éddpeov Ta Kdddora % the sp- 
nat hoav dv Oadlyov ov $8 tadra rods Aivyurtious tosedvras 6 Apis, is 
KapBions, wayyy opéas xaradiEas éwvrod xaxas mpnfavros eee a 
Yappoowa TavTa Tokay, éxadee TOUS emritpoTrous” THs Méudus" 
arrucopévous & és pw elpero 6 te mporepoyv pev eovros avrod év 
Méudu, érrolevy rowirov ovdey Alyirtit, tore 52, érel avros 
mwapeln THs oTpaTins WAHOds Tt amoBanayv ; ot Se Ehpalov as oe 
Geds ein davels 51a ypovov trodrod ewes eripaiverOat, Kal a> 
éredv avy, Tore mavres of Abyurrrit Keyapneores optaforey 
Tava axovoas 6 KayBions édm yevdec0al opeass nal ws ypevdo- 
Hévous Oavdrp e&npiov. "Arroxrelvas 5é tovrous, SevTepa Tovs 
ipéas éxddee és Cur Aeyovrwy 58 xara Ta avtTa Tov ipéwy, ov 
Anoew en avrov ef Oeds Tis yerponOns atruypévos ein Aiyvirrloee 
rocatra Sé elmras, érdryew éexéXeve Tov “Arriv rovs ipéas ot pev 52) 
pernicay afovress (6 88 “Amis ovros [6 "Emados™,] rylveras Description 
pboxos ex Bods tris ovKére ofn Te yiveras és yaotépa ddXNov Bad- salad ae 
NecOat" yovor Aiyvrrrios 5¢ Néyovet céras eri THv Body é« Tod 
ovpavod”* xarloyew, kal piv ex rovrou Tixtew tov “Amur exer dé 


28 


14 roy“EAAnves "Exadoy xaréoves. The 
meaning of this is that the Egyptian Apis 
is, as regards his ritual, identical with the 
Hellenic Epaphus. Above (ii. 153) the 
author expresses the same thing in other 
words, on which passage see the note 467. 
See also the note 32 on i. 7. 

15 robs éwirpémovs. See note 105, below. 

76 [5 "Exagpos.] These words appear 
to be a gloss. The manuscripts S and V 
omit the word otros, and thus show this 
more distinctly. See § 27. 

17 Bdd\rAcoOaur. This is the reading 
adopted by Gaisford from the majority of 
MSS. But Sand V have Baddéo@a:, which 
seems to suggest AaSéoGa: as the original 
reading. 

_'® ée rod obpayod. It does not seem 
likely, judging from this expression, that 


in the time of Herodotus the generific 
beam was regarded as tare from 
any especial luminary. But in the time 
of PLuTarc# it was said to come from 
the Moon, and a strange myth appears to 
have been connected with the notion ; viz. 
that Osiris was both the son and the hus- 
band of Isis. (De Isid. et Os. p. 368.) 
Another legend, in reference to the same 
notion, attached to Isis an androgynous 
character. These two myths are undoubt- 
edly of late growth and obviously coined 
for the purpose of connecting together 
diverse rituals. There was in Egypt a 
festival (kept on the newo-moon in the 
month Phamenoth), of which the name 
interpreted was “the entrance of Osiris 
into the Moon.” (Prutancna, l.c.) This 
seems not unlikely to have had regard to 


29 


Cambyses’s 
sacrilege. 


30 


From this 
time his 
madness 
comes to 
a head. 
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6 pooxos obras, 6 “Amis Kadedpevos, onunhia tordde doy pédas’ 
Gri prev TH pera@mm evKdy Tetpa~yovoy", eri dé rod vwrou™ 
alerév eixacpévov, ev S€ tH ovph tas tplyas Sirdas, ert Se 7H 
yrwocy xcdvOapov"'.) ‘Qs Se tryayov rov “Aw oi ipées, 6 Kap- 
Buons ola doy inropapyérepos orracdpevos TO éyyetpldioy, Oérov 
Tia THY yaorépa Tov “Armrws wales Toy pnpor yerdcas 8e, etme 
arpos Tovs ipéas’ “& xaxal xepadal, Tovwirot Oeod yivovras, Evaspol 
Te cai capKwdees xal érratovres cidnplav™; &Ews pév Aiyutrriay 
ovrés ye 6 Oeds' ardp rot tpeis ye ov yalporres yédwta ene 67- 
aeaGe.” rtadra elas, dvere(Nato Toiot Tata Mphacovet, TODS pey 
ipéas atropactryacat, Avyurriav 5é Trav d\vwy Tov dy AdSwor 
dprdfovra xretvew. opti pev 51) Suerérvto Atyvrrriooe ot 8é 
ipées eSuxaredvro: 6 8é “Amis tremAnypevos Tov pnpov, &pOwve ev TO 
ip@ Karaxelwevos. Kxal Tov pev, TeleuTACAaVTA ex TOU TpwpaTos 
Garay ot iptes NAOpn KapBicew KapSvons 52, os réyoves 
Aiyirrvt, aitlea 8a tobro 76 dbienpa éudyn, éwv oddé mporepoy 
dpevipns xai mpara yey tav xaxev éfepydcaro tov adedeor 
Zuépdw”™ eovra tmarpos nad pytpos THs abrijs, tov arréreuype & 
Tlépcas™ pOovm e& Aiyirrov, Ste 16 Téfov podvos Tepoéwy Soop 


that phenomenon which our old ballad 
calls ‘‘ the new Moon with the auld Moon 
in her arm,” the dark portion of the 
lanet being taken for the Sun, which had 
n seen to set. Again, the influence of 
the Moon on the growth of various pro- 
ductions was a firm beliefin Egypt. (Piu- 
TARCH, De Is. et Os. passim.) Nothing 
therefore could be more easy than to 
derive the emanation by which the mother 
of Apis was supposed to be impregnated 
from thence. 

19 rerpdyovor. 
vt Tpl-yevor. 

80 dx) rou wérov, “ over his back,” not 
‘on the top of his back,” which would be 
denoted by the dative case. 

81 dx) 382 rf yAdéoon KdyOapoyv. The 
scarabeus was probably regarded as s 
sacred symbol from the same cause as the 
shrewmouse. (See note 422 on ii. 141.) 
It appeared to be produced from the earth. 
As in the case of the other animal, the 
ingenuity of later times suggested a variety 
of mystical reasons. 

83 éxalovres o1dnplov. 
i. 71. 

‘83 ody d8erApedy Zudpdw. This name, 


CaYLvus conjectures 


8ee note on 


in its milder form Merdie (—Mdp3ys= 
Md8pns), is identical etymologically with 
the Bartius (=Bdp3ns=Bddpns) of the 
Behistun Inscriptions, who is there re- 
presented as baving had the same father 
and mother as Cambyses (Kabujiya), as 
having excited troubles in the state, and 
as having been slain by Cambyses. But 
the inscription expressly goes on to say 
that it was after this that Cambyses went 
to Egypt. For the difference in the chro- 
nology of the Egyptian accounts see note 
107, below. ; 

%4 és Iidpoas. The seat of the troubles 
excited by the brother of Cambyses is by 
Herodotus supposed to be Persia. This 
country does not however appear to have 
been the seat of the imperial government 
before the reign of Darius. ¢ was 
Agbatana in the time of Cyrus (i. 153), 
and of Cambyses (iii. 64). Smerdis there- 
fore was sent to Persia as to a province, 
perhaps in the position of a viceroy. And 
this is in harmony with a notice in Crr- 
81As, who represents the younger brother 
(though he gives him the name Tanyor- 
arces) as being left by his father with 
independent authority over certain pro- 
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te émi Svo0 SaxtudNovs eipyce, Td trapa Tov Aiblorros iveiay ot 
"TyOvopdyou trav 88 drwy Tlepoéwy ovdeis olds re éyévero. atrot- 
xopévou av és Ilépcas tov Spépdcos, dw elde 6 Kap Pvons ev re 
drvy ronvoe E50Ee of dyyeNov NMovra éx Ilepoéwy aryryédrewy, ws 
év T@ Opovp r@ Bacirnly ifopevos Zpépdis, 77 xeharg rod ovpa- 
yoo \ravoee pos @y Tava, Seloas rept éwuTod py py GTroKTeivas 
6 adedpeds dpyn, wéumret TIpnfdorea és Tlépoas**, 85 Fw ot avyp Ho first 


uses tho 
ITepoéwv murroraros, amoxrevéovrd pu 6 5 avaBas és Yodaa death of his 


amréxrewve > pépdiy, ot pev Neyouat én’ aypny éEayayovra, oi Se, és aie 
tiv ‘EpvOpny Oadaccay mpocayayovra”® KaratrovTacas. 

TIpérov pev 8) ASyoves KapBion trav xaxdv dptas todro”. 31 
devrepa bé éLepydcaro ri adeddeny, eriotropévny ot és Abyurrtor, see say : 
7h Kad cuvolxee nab Fv of dr’ audorépav aderper Syne 88 adrriyy whom he 
dde oddapas yap édVecav mpdrepoy riot ddedhejor ouvouréery 4. 
Ilépoar' npdobn puts trav aderdeav™ KapPBions, rai éreivra 
Bovddpevos aurriy yhpas (Ste ovK éwOora érrevoee trounce) elpero 
Kadécas Tovs Baoirnlovs Sicacras” ef ris date nwAvwY" vopos 


vinces, although the title Baciweds was 
confined to Cambyses. 

85 és lépvas. These words are omitted 
in S and V. 

86 xpocayayévra. Bekker conjectures 
wpoayayéyra, which would render the 
construction more regular; but there is 
no occasion to alter the reading of the 
MSS. Translate: ‘“‘ And he went up to 
Susa and slew Smerdis, some say while 
going out to hunt, but others, that he 
took him to the sea and 
drowned him in it.” The participle éa- 
ayévra has for its subject Smerdis, and 
is used as a neuter verb, while xpocaya- 
yévra has for its subject Prexaspes, and 
is an active verb. 

87 xpwrov uey 8h Adyoucs KayBtop tay 
xaxéy Uptas rovro. The article before 
xaxwyv is to be remarked. The miseries 
of Cambyses,—acts wrought in a madness 
sup to be inspired by the gods, an 
idea which the Greeks expressed by the 
word xaxodaisovla,—were matters of no- 
toriety ; all the difference was in the de- 
tails, which the Egyptians represented in 
one way and the Persians in another. The 
sentence is to be translated, ‘“‘ The first 
beginning now of his woes to Cambyses, 
they say, was this.” Cleomenes, the 
Spartan king, was a parallel instance of 
notorious insanity, accounted for very 
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differently by different people (see vi. 75). 
That the pure Persian traditions repre- 
sented by the Behistun Inscriptions put 
the death of Smerdis on quite other 
grounds is plain from what is cited in the 
note 84, above. 

88 us tar &8eApeay. Possibly this 
was Atoasa, his sister by the father’s side, 
if not the mother’s also. See note on 
§ 68, below. 

89 rods BasiAntovs Siucacrds. See above, 
§ 14. 

9° xwrtwr. All the MSS have xeactoy, 
and a few lines below xeAede:, and Gais- 
ford follows them. But the gist of the 
story is lost by this reading. Cambyses 
wished to violate the common law (ov« 
ewOéra worety), and asked his advisers 
whether there was a positive statute against 
the crime he meditated. They were able 
to answer in the negative; and they fur- 
ther salved the king’s conscience by sug- 
gesting to him another positive statute 
which gave him absolute authority for- 
mally, although of course no such matter 
was contemplated by it. <A similar dis- 
honesty was exhibited by Anaxarchus,— 
@ pagan precursor of Hobbes and Filmer, 
—who endeavoured to comfort the con- 
science-stricken Alexander after the death 
of Clitus, by telling him that Afin and 
@duis were represented as the assessors 
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rov Bovdopevoy adedpep aovvoixéew; of 5¢ Bacwrsios Sucacral 

xexpipévor avdpes yivovrat Tlepoéwy, és ob atrobdpwot I} ode mrapeu- 

peOy re ddixov, wéypt Tovrou: ovros Sé toiot Tléponos Sixas duxd- 

fovas nad eEnynral trav watpiov Oecpav ywovrar nal rdvra és 

Tempo-  TovTous dvaxéatat’ eipoyévou ay tod KaySvaew, irexpivovro 

ductof the @dT® obrov xad Sixasa nal dogpadéa, papevor vipov ovdkva éfev- 

vila in ploxew 8 xmwdrver adedpen cuvoinéey adedheds GANov pévros 

this matter. 2teuonxévas vouov, TH Bactretovrt ITepoéwy eFeivas worsew rd dy 

BovAnras. ottrw obre Tov vopov édXvcay Seicavres KapPBucea, iva 

Te 1) avrok arrodwvras Tow vopov mepioTédNovres”' trapeevpoy 

G@)Xov vopov svppayov Te Oédovre yapteww aderpeds. TOTE pév 

8) 8 KayBions ynue viv epapeny perd phyros ob arodda 

“povov oye GAAnv adedhejy Tovtéwy Sira Thy vewrépny, ért- 

32 azropéyny of er’ Alyuirroy, wreiver. “Audi Se 1G Oavdrw adrijs 

ele d:£ds, Worrep wept Zpuépdwos, ASyerat AGyos. "EAyves ev ASyoves, 

ercasion of KauBicea cupBadée axvpvov déovros oxvdaxs Kuvos, Jewpéew 

an 8e xal Thy yuvaixa Tavrny vixwpévou Sé rod cxvdanos, adedheor 

auto G\Noy oxvdNaKa atroppy~avra rov Secpov tmaparyevécOas ot 

dv0 5¢ yevouévous obra 51) Tovs oxvraxas emixparhoat Tov aKU- 

pvov xat roy pev KaypBicea Hdeobar Oewpevov, thy Sé trapnévny 

Saxpiewr KapBicea 8¢ pabovra tovro, éreiper Oar Siete Saxpvec® ; 

thy 88 eizreiy, OS odoca Tov oKirAaKa TH adbeAPE@~ Tiwpyjoavra 

Saxpicee, punobeiod re Zpépdios xat pabodoa ws xeive ov« eln 6 

Tiwpnowy. “EAXnves ev 51 Sid robro To Gros haci auriy atro- 

Noba tre KayBicew Aiyirrios 88, ds tpaméky trepixatnpévor, 

AaBodoay OpBaxa thy yuvaixa treptrinat, xal érravelpecOar tov 

Gydpa xorepoy trepureteAevn f Saceia % Opa dodoa ein xadriwy ; 

kal rov davas, Sacetay' tiv § eirrety “ ravtny pévtoe KoTé oD THY 

OplSaxa euipjoao, tov Kupov olxov admopuacas” tov 5¢ bupw- 

Gévra durndijcas air éyovon év yaotpl, Kal pw éxtpocacay 
amroGaveiy. 

33 Taira pev és rods oixntous 6 KayBvons eteudun, efre 59° 5d 


of Zeus, to signify that whatever the @ Saxpte:. Gaisford, with some of the 
mighty did was lawful and right. (Piu- MSS, has S3axpto. But several have the 
TARCH, Alez. § 52.) reading in the text. 

01 rby wduoy xepiotédAovres. Seenote °%? 34. The force of this particle is to 
347 on i. 98. refer the reader back to what has been 
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tov “Armrww, elre cal dddws, ola wroddd edbee” avOparrovs Kaxd Cambyaee 
18s sala to 


Katarappaver xai ydp Tia Kai ex yevens votcov peydXnv éye- have been 


subject to. 


TAL exe 6 KapBvons, riv iphy ovvoudfoval reves ob vuy Tot epilepsy 
from his 
aeixes ovdey Hv, TOU TM@paTos voicoy peydAny voséovTos, unde TAS pirth. 


dpévas tyaiver. Tade & és rovs dddous Ilépoas eFepdvy déye- 34 

Tat yap eireiv avrov mpos IIpntdomea, rov éripa te padsota wal ei 
of Tas dryyeAlas epopee obras”, Tovrou te 6 Taiz oivoydos fw THAN 
KapBior rot) 82 nat airy ob opinpiy eireiy Sé déyeras rade Bit own re- 
* TIpyitaorres, xoiov pé Tia vowttover Tlépoas elvas dvdpa ; rivas 

Te horvyous rept euéo” aovetyras ;” Tov Se eitreiy “& Séorora, 

Ta pév G\XNa wavra peyados éerrawvia, TH Sé dirdowin cé hace 

TrEOVWS TpocKéecOar™” Tov pev On Oye Tata tepl Ilepoéwr 

tov 5¢ GupwOéivra rouse auciBecbas “viv dpa pé hace Ilépoae 

olvm wpooxelevoy trapadppovéew, Kal ov. elvas vonpova ; ovd apa 

rdgaatd ot mporepot AGyou Hoay adnées.” mporepeD yap 8) be Ananecdote 
ITepoéwy of cuvedpov dovrav nat Kpolcou, elpero Kaptan: xo as 
tus doxéot ayhjp elvas mpos Tov tarépa terécar” Kipoy ; ot 3 
apeiBovto, as ein apyelvwv Tod TraTpos’ Ta TE yap éxeivou Wavra 
éyew avrov, cal mpocextricOa: Alyvrrov te xal tiv Odraccay 
Tlépoas pev 54 rabra Xeyour. Kpoicos 5¢ trapewy re xab ov« ape- 
OKOMEVOS TH Kpioet, evire Trpos TOV KapBucea rade “ euot pév vv, 
@ mai Kupou, ov Soxéers Gpotos elvas T@ Trarépe: ov ydp Kw Tol éate 
vids olév oe éxeivas KateXlrrero”™” Fabn te tavra axovcas 6 Kap- 
Buons nat érralvee ri Kpoicou xpiow. Tovrwy 8) ev émripvy- 


MS, and several others have the alternative 
xaddoa. It seems almost certain that 
the text as it stands must be corrupt; but 
it seems rash to correct it by the expul- 
sion of this word, for such an emendation 
offere no explanation of the way in which 
the corruption arose. I should be inclined 
rather to suppose that Herodotus wrote 
xoids ris Bondo: avhp wpds roy wardpa re- 
Adoos; “what kind of man they thought 
he turned out in comparison with his 


said above, § 30: atrixa 8: otro 1d 
ia éudyn. See the note 6 on i. 


§1 

93 aé6ee. The manuscripts § and V 
have fe6e. See note 186 on ii. 69. 

94 wal of ras dyyeAlas épdpee obdros. 
This fanction is not to be con with 
that of the écayyeAcds, who was an eu- 
nuch (see below, § 77), and regarded as 
holding a servile office; but it rather is 
that of a commissioner armed with a fir- 


man for special important services,—as 
for instance those performed by Prexaspes 
in the matter of Smerdis (above, § 30.) 

*§ wept éuéo. The manuscripts S and 
V have the form édued. But in i. 126 
they give the open form, and likewise in 
vi. 86. 

% reAdoat. This word is omitted by one 


father ;"" and that elvya:, from being a 
marginal gloss in explanation of the un- 
usual phrase reAéca:, crept into the text. 
The ellipse is of Bloy or some such word, 
and the sense is easily deducible from such 
expressions as els “EAAnvas reAciv (ii. 51); 
és Bowwrods reAciy (vi. 108). 


vuu2 


Murder of 
the son of 
Prexaspes. 
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abévra opyh Aéyew mpos tov TIpnfdorea’ “ov viv pdbe™ & 
NMyovet ITépoas adnOéa, etre airrol Néyovres Tad’Ta Tapadppoveovat’ 
ei yey yap Tod Trados ToD od Tobde ExredrTos ev Toa TpoOUpoLe 
Baroy riyouu”® péons Tis xapdins, Tlépoa pavéovrar réyovres 
ovdér Hy 52 dudptrwo, ddvas Tlépaas te Neyeww GdnOea Kal pe py 
cwppovée” rabra 8 elrovra xal Svarelvayra To réfov, Badéew 
Tov maida’ mrecovros 52 Tod mradds, dvacyitew avrov Kehevew xat 
oxéyacbas 7h Bria as Se ev 7H xapdln evpePhvas eveovra Tov 
diorov, eimeiy Trpds Tov trarépa Tov trades, yeddoavta Kal Wept- 
yapta yevouevor “ TI pnkaores, bs pcy Syarye ov paivopal re” 
Tlépoas te mapadpovéover S7ird roe yéyove viv 5é pou etme, Tiva 
eldes dn tavtwv avOparrwy otras érlaxora’” rofevovra;” IIpn- 
Edotrea 5é épéovra advdpa ov ppevipea, xal wep éwur@ Seipalvovra, 
elwreiv “ Séotrota, ovS Ay avrov Gywye Soxéw tov Oedv obrw av 
xaras Parse.” rére pev tabra ekepydoaro: érépwht Sé opota 
rotos mpwtact, Ilepocéwy' Suaddexa én’ ovdeurq aitly akwypep 


édaov Cworras éml xehadiy xarwpuee™. 


97 pdOe. Gaisford adds adrds on the 
authority of 8 and V. 

98 ef... réxouusz. The manuscripts § 
and V have dy... Téxw. 

99 ob palvoual re. I have adopted this 
reading from the single manuscript S. 
The words od palyoua: are to be regarded 
as a single verb nearly equivalent to sya, 
and the particles re—re couple together 
the clauses Byaye od palvyoua: and Mépoas 
wapappovdove:, Translate: “ Prexaspes, 
that I for my part am no madman and 
that the Persians are drivellers, here 
you have proof; and now tell me,” &c., 
&e 


100 éxicxowa, ‘‘ to the mark.” 

101 adrdy roy Gedy obras dy naros Ba- 
Aéey. This expression is an allusion to 
the mode in which Ormuzd was repre- 
sented by the Persians, as an archer, by 
a figure which appears in the Bebistun 
Inscriptions, and which is identical with 
one found on many of the Nineveh mar- 
bles. This belongs to a mythological cycle 
essentially different from the one described 
in i. 131. See the note 450 on i. 132. It 
is curiously illustrative of the manner in 
which the ancients identified strange gods 
with their own analogous deities, that 
Seneca, describing this incident, quotes 
the answer of Prexaspes thus: ‘‘ Negavit 


Apollinem potuisse certius dimittere.” 
(De tra, iii. 14.) 

102 Tlepréwy. The words dota (or 
duolws or duolovs) roto: mpe@roios come 
after Tlepréwy in all the MSS, and so 
they are printed by Gaisford. The ex- 
planations of none of the commentators 
are to me satisfactory if dueta be taken, 
which can certainly not be a correction 
from either of the other readings ; but the 
slight transposition renders the sentence 
easy. ‘These atrocities he then com- 
mitted, and at another time what matched 
the first ;—twelve Persians, convicted of no 
sufficient offence, did he bury alive head 
downwards.”’ 

103 dx) xepadrdy xardépute. There are 
unfortunately no means of ascertaining 
the spirit in which Cambyses committed 
this outrage. Some may be disposed to 
combine the circumstance with what is 
related of Amestris (vii. 114), and to regard 
it as a confirmation of the assertion that 
‘ burial alive was a Persian practice.’ But 
if Cambyses acted here in the spirit of 
Amestris, one would hardly expect the 
words éx) xepadtdy, the action expressed 
by which seems to indicate contempt. 
Moreover Cambyses is throughout repre- 
sented as a sort of Mezentius, a despiser of 
the gods as well asa cruel tyrant. This was 
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Taira 5é pw trovebvta eSicalwce Kpoicos 6 Avdés vovOerica 36 
rorlde Toic. erect: “dh Bacided, ph wdvra Fruxin Kal Supe interion to 
émitpetre, GAX loye nat xatadauBave cewvtov. ayaboy TL, 1pd- 
voov elvar aodov dé 4 mpoynOin. ov 82 xrelvets pev dvdpas 
gewuTod Trodfras'™*, dr’ ovdepty aitin akuypew éhov wrelvets 52 
maidas. fv 5é roddd roadra trons, Spa Sxas pu} cev atrocrn- 
govrat Ilépcar. éyot Sé ararip aos Kipos éeverédXero troddd 
xedevow o¢ vovberéew, xal trotlecOan & te ay ebplonw ayabov.” 
6 peyv 5) edvoray dalvov cuveBovrcvé of tadTa: 6 & apeiBero 
roibe “ad Kai enol Toruds cupBovreve, ds ypnoTas pev Ti 
cewuTov tatpiba éretporrevoas ”, eb 5¢ re rratpl TO eu@ cur- 
eBovdevoas, KeXevov avrov “Apd£ea trorapyov SiaBdvra lévas emt 
Macsayéras, Bovdopévov exelvwv SiaBaivew és tiv qperépny ;yW 
kat amd pev cewvTov @decas Tis cewuTod Tratpldos KAK@S TTpO- 
ords até && wrecas Kipov, reiBopevov cov add ob tt yalpor 
ézred Tot xal madras és ae mpoddotws rev eeopny émiraBécbar” 
Taira Sé elas éd\duBave 1d Tokov ws Katarokevcwv avrov 
Kpoicos &¢ dvadpapay eBee éEm 6 Se, evel te tofedoas ovx elye, 
éverelrato Toict Oepdtrovet AaBovras pv atroxreivat ot Se Oepd- 
OVTES ETLOTAPLEVOL TOV TPOTrOV avTOU, KaTaKpUTrrovet Tov Kpoioov 
émt r@de TH Novy, Gore ef pev petaperdnoes TO KayBioy nad éri- 


IIT. 36. 


this moral essay of Croesus’s. Such an 
idea as it rests upon is entirely alien to 
Asiatic modes of thought. See the notes 


only a natural view in Egypt, for the early 
Persians were, like the Mussulmans, tho- 
rough iconoclasts and intolerant of all 


religions but their own. It seems not 
impossible that the punishment spoken of 
in the text may have been a summary one 
inflicted by the passionate king upon cer- 
tain individuals whom he had detected in 
the worship of the buried Osiris, so preva- 
lent in Egypt ;— he sent them, as it were, to 
search for the object of their devotion, as the 
Thracians used to send a messenger to Zal- 
moxis (iv.94). ARISTOPHANES, in a some- 
what similar manner, brings before the 
Athenian public in a ridiculous attitude 
those philosophers whom he chooses to de- 
scribe as prying into the bowels of the earth. 


2TPEVIAAH2. zl yap ofSe Spdcw ol 
opddy’ eyxexupdres ; 

MA@HTH2. obo 3 epeBodipaorw bad roy 
Tdprapov. (Nud. 191.) 
104 GySpas cewvrod mwoAihras. This 

phrase bespeaks the Hellenic origin of 


113 and 126 on i. 32. and i. 37. 

105 drerpéxevoas. This word properly 
implies a deputed government. Camby- 
ses seems to treat Croesus as if he had 
been even in his best days merely the 
satrap of some foreign sovereign. But it 
can hardly be supposed that this expres- 
sion is dramatically used, as if arising out 
of the overweening insolence of the mo- 
narch. Darius uses it, with equal impro- 
priety (below, § 82), where no such ex- 
planation is possible. It would rather 
seem that both here and in the other 
passage the narrative is one which has 
come to Herodotus through a Hellenic 
channel. And as the only oriental go- 
vernors known personally to the Greeks 
were viceroys, possibly the term éw:tpo- 
wevew applied to such became in common 
parlance equivalent to &pyew. See the 
use of the word éxirpérous in § 27, above. 


37 


Other atro- 
cities of 
Cambyses 
during his 
sojourn at 
emphis, 
insulting 
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Srryces tov Kpoicoy, ot 58 dedyvaytes avrov Sapa Aaprporrat 
twaypia Kpoloov fv Se um petapedajras punde rob} pw, Tore 
xatayphcOar éroOnaé te 82 6 KapBions tov Kpoicov ov mone 


perétrecta ypove torepov, Kas 


ot Gepdmovres pabovres rovro, 


éripyyeAXov auT@ as repel KayBSvons 52 Kpolow pév ovr- 
noeaOas hn wepieovre éexelvous pévros Tovs Mepiroujoavras ov 
xarampolterGa.', GNX’ arroxrevéey nal érrolyce Tatra. 

‘O pév 8) rotaira moira és ITépoas te xai rovs Eupydyous 
éFepaivero, pévoy dy Méudi'™ ral Onxas te Tradaws avotyoy xat 
oKeTrropevos Tovs vexpous > és de 53) Kat rot “Hdailorov ro ipov 
Ge, nad okra TH @ydApart Kateyéxace (érre Se" rod ‘HA dai- 
orou Texyadpa Toiat Pomaniowes [laraixcios' éupepéotatov, Tovs 


106 93 xatanpoltter@a:. This phrase ap- 

pears to have been a colloquial one at 
Athens. It is used several times by 
ARISTOPHANES, and always in an oath. 
Thus Thesmoph. 566: of ro: pa rh bed 
od xaraxpotte: Aéyovcaravrl. The origin 
of the expression is to be sought in the 
use of xpoixa as an euphemism for &{n- 
ples. Translate: “not however that 
those who saved him should do their 
work for nothing.’”’ See v. 105, 3 elSéra 
és obrol ve od xataxpottorra: & €s, 
‘‘well knowing that these at any rate 
would not fail to get something by having 
revolted.” Of course the euphemistic 
expression becomes in such cases a bitter 
irony. 
107 névov dv Méudi. These words show 
that in the Egyptian accounts all the 
atrocities of Cambyses were represented 
as consequent upon his violation of Apis, 
which itself followed his return from the 
unsuccessful expedition to Ethiopia. It 
seems scarcely possible to doubt that they 
rest upon the local traditions of Memphis, 
and especially of the Hephesteam there, 
the priests of which were fearfully op- 
pressed by him and all their superstitions 
insulted. If so, itis not surprising that the 
account should confine itself to the atro- 
cities and the punishment which followed 
them, and should pass over all the parti- 
culars of Cambyses’s movements not con- 
nected with these. Accordingly, on the 
next notice of Cambyses, he appears to 
be at Agbatana in Syria (§ 62), where he 
dies about twenty days after his arrival, 
and after receiving the first intelligence of 
the revolt of the Pseudo-Smerdis. 

108 gxewrdéuevos Tobs vyexpots. A simi- 


lar outrage is recorded on the part of 
Darius (or, according to Ctesias, of Xerxes) 
at Babylon. See i 187, and the note 
631 there. 

109 ds 32 8h Kal rot ‘Hgalorou 1d Ipdp 
4rAGe. See the note 6 oni. 1. 

0 Yor: 3é. Gaisford and the MSS 
have for: ydp. But the two particles are 
continually interchanged by transcribers. 
See Porson on Eurip. Orest. 779. 815, 
Phen. 205, and above all on Med. 34. 

111 Tiaralxetot. This name is applied 
to those Phoenician idols which, when 
transplanted to Imbros, Lemnos, and 
Samothrace, went by the name of Cadiri, 
and which are probably identical with the 
earliest form of the Dioscuri; perhaps 
also with the Etrascan Leres and the 
Latin Penates. In those countries in 
which the connexion with Phoenicia re- 
mained most undisturbed, they appear in 
the historical times most distinctly con- 
nected with the arts of metallurgy and the 
worship of Hepheestus; but it seems 
doubtfal whether this does not arise from 
the circumstance that in those places these 
arts had acquired a decided predominance. 
(See note 130 on ii. 44). If it were cer. 
tain to what family of languages the word 
Miaraixds belonged, so that a guess might 
be formed as to its signification, much 
light might be thrown upon the subject. 
I should be inclined to believe that the 
Dame was not that given by the Phoni- 
cians themselves to the idols, but by those 
persons who had commercial intercourse 
with them ; or that if the word is Phoeni- 
cian, it is an epithet of the tutelary deity 
Melec or Baal, not an actual name. If it 
be the term applied to the Phoenician 
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ot Doluxes ev rHat mpeopyes Taw Tpinpewy Tepusyouas d¢ Sé ToIrroUS the religion 
py Gravee, éy@ Sé of onpavéw muvypalov avipos plunots éott.) iy gs laces 
éonrGe Se xat és trav KaBeipwy ro ipdy, és té ov Oeperov éote 
éoréevat adXov ye h Tov tpéa Trabra Se Ta ayddpata xa evérrpnce, 
moda Kkatacnanpas. ott 5é xal tadra Gpoia rob ‘Hdalorou 
rovrov 5é adeas traidas Aéyouot elvat. Tlavrayh av poe dird 
dott St euavn peyadrws 6 KapBions ov yap dy ipoioi re nab 
vopaloce éreyelpnoe Katayeday et yap Tis podem Tact avOpa- 
mows exrdéfacbat KeXevov vopous Tovs KadMoTous ex TaY wdyToOV 
vomov, Siacxeyrdpevoe dy édoiaTo Exactot Tovs éwuTa ctw voyl- 
foves trodv Tt KaddioToUS Tods éwuTaY vomous Exacta. elvar otKoy 
oixds dors GANov tye Or) 7) patwopevoy dvdpa yérkwrTa TA ToLadTa 
TibecOar. a 5¢ obre vevoulxact Ta Tepi Tovs vopous of Tavres 
dvOpurtrot, woAXotai Te Kat Grows Texpmploict Traperts cTAbUWe- 
cacOan, év Se 51) nal rede Aapetos emt ris éwvtod apyis xadécas 
“EAsjvev tovs tapedyras elpero él nic dv ypnare BovNolato 
Tous watépas aroOyvncKxovtas xataciréecOas; ot Se er’ ovdevt The tena- 
épacay ce dy tobro: Aapeios 5¢ peta taira xarécas Schall 
"IvSav Tods xadeopévovs Kaddatlas, of rods yovéas xatecGi- pignt bold 
ova. ™, elpero, mapesyrav Trav ‘EdXjvev xat 3: épynvéos pavOa- Tiigious | 
vovTwv Tad reyoueva, ert rin xenpars Sefalar’ dv tedevréoyras hom had 
Tous Trarépas Kataxaiey trupi; ot Se duBacavres péya ebdnpusery 
poy éxédevovy. otro péy vuy tabra vevouiotas wal opbds pos 
Soxées TTivdapos trovicas'*, NOMON TTANTQN BAXIAEA 
pyjoas elvat. 

KapBicew S¢ én’ Abyyrrrov orparevopévou'", érroujoavro Kai 
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deities by the Hellenes who came into 
contact with them, it probably has the 
same etymology with the Pata, which 
entered into the Scythian name of the 
Amazons. (See iv. 110.) In this case 
the term Iaraixol would be equivalent to 
Aawépoa: (slayers of the host), an actual 
name of the Dioscuri (DipyaMus, ap. Hesy- 
chium v. Aaw.) and a most appropriate title 
for gods who went forth to war with the 
armies of their worshippers. It will be 
observed that Herodotus speaks of these 
figures as appearing on the prows of the 
Phoenician triremes, not of their merchant 


skipe. 
412 of robs -youdas xarec@love:. See 


note on § 99 below, xardorra: 32 Madacox:. 

13 d50es yor Bonde: Tily8apos worijoas. 
This passage is quoted by Piato (Gorgias, 
p- 484), where by the use the s 
makes of it and its context, byes Bialeos 7d 
rise athe dweprdr¢ xepl, it would seem 

the poet used the word as equivalent 
=o woul duevor,—positive law in direct 
opposition to xafura/ law. 

114 KauBdcew én” Atyurroy OT paTevo- 
pévov. The thread of the narrative rela- 
tive to Cambyses is resumed in § 61. In 
what intervenes there is nothing to fix the 
chronology of the events the author de- 
scribes the account relative to the 
antiliaries having been despatched by 





Expedition 
of the 
deemonians 
ee Po- 

es of 
Samos, who 
after be- 
coming ty- 
rant made 
an alliance 
with Ama- 
sis. 


Among 
other great 
successes he 
conquers the 
Lesbians, 
and makes 
the prison- 


40 
ers dig a 
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Aaxedaypovios otparniny ert Sdpov re wat Tlodvepdtea tov Aid- 
xeos, ds oye Sapov éravacrds"* xal ra pev mpara tory Sacd- 
Hevos THY Wéody Toto. adedXpeoio: Ilavrayverw Kab Yvdocavrs 
vere peta Oe, Toy ev avTay atroxtelyas Tov Se vewrepov YuNdo- 
cavra éfeddcas Eoye Tacay tiv Adapov, loywv Se, Lewntyy 
"Apdot te Aiyirrtov Bacidéi cuveOnxato, wéurwv re Sapa nat 
Sexdpevos dara trap’ éxelvov. dy ypdve S& ddty avrixa rod 
TIo\vxpareos Ta tpryrypara avfero, nat hv BeBopéva avd re Thy 
"Iavinv wat thy GAnv ‘EdAdéba: Exov yap ice otpareverOas 
mwavta ot éxwpee evTUXews: ExTnto Se wevrnxovrépous Te Exatov '** 
kal yidlous tokoras''. éedepe 5 xal Aye mavras, Staxpivwv ov- 
Séva' TH yap pir Edn yaptetobas pGdrov azrodiols Ta EXaBe 7} 
apyny pnde \aBov. cuyvas pév 87) TaY Vice aipnKee TONKA Se 
Kat THS nTelpou dotea, dv dé by Kal AeaBiovs wavotpatig Bon- 
Béovras Midgoloot vavpayly xparncas etre of rHv tadpov rept 
TO Teiyos TO ev Sdup wacay Sedeyévor wpv—ay. Kal xaos tov 


“Apacw evruyéwv peyddws 6 Tlodunparns ovx éddvOave, adda oi 


Toor my éemiperéss Todd Se Ere mredvds of evTUYins yiwouevns, 
ypanvas és BiBrioy tdde eréotreire és Sayov “*Apacis Ionv- 
Kpares moe Neyer™*» Hdd yey TruvOdverOar avdpa pirov Kal Ecivoy 
ed mphocovta, éyol bé ai cal peydras evruylas ovx apéoxouce TO 
Geioy ericrapévm ws Eott POovepov"* Kal xws Bovdopat—xal 
Polycrates to the aid of Cambyses (§ 44). spatch of Orcetes, below, § 122: ’Opelrns 


The account of the fate of Polycrates is MWoAuxpdre: &3e Aéye. viii. 140: Map- 
united with the narrative of the Persian &dévios rdde Adye:. Its genuine oriental 


monarchy by the disaster of Orcetes, below, 
§§ 121—128. 

118 $5 foyve Sduoy éwavarrds. Accord- 
ing to some accounts, with a force of only 
15 hoplites to back him. (See below, 
§ 120.) 

116 weyrnxovtépous Te ixaréy. See notes 
on § 44 and § 45. 

MT ytAfous roféras. Apparently these 
were independent of his mercenaries, as a 
little farther on (§ 45) the author speaks 
of the numbers of the rotéra: olinto:.. It 
seems very probable that one of the mea- 
sures by which Polycrates acquired his 
power was (just as in the case of Pisistra- 
tus, see note 194 on i. 59), the organizing 
the commons as a new military arm. See 
note 115, above. 

118 “Ayagis MoAucpdre: Oe Adye:. This 
simple style of address recurs in the de- 


character is shown by the parallel form 
used by Rabshakeh (2 Kings xviii. 19 and 
29). But the historical authority of the 
letter here is quite another matter. In 
point of sentiment it runs exactly parallel 


to the ape of Solon, i. 32. 

119 7d Oeiov émorayévy ds for: o00- 
yepéy. The notion of the envy of the deity 
appears in several passages of Herodotus, 
but is perhaps most fully developed in the 
mouth of Artabanus (vii. 10 and 46). It 
is apparently an idea of Asiatic origin, 
suggested by the despotic forms of govern- 
ment which universally prevailed in that 
part of the world. A large portion of 
the propitiatory sacrifices of the ancients 
rested upon this feeling. (See note 676 
on i. 199.) In the time of Herodotus it 
had become on to an idea nearly 
akin to it, but of Achzsan origin,— that of 
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autos cal rov dy xndopar—ro pév Te evruyéew Tey TpNnypLaToV 

76 S¢ wpoomrtaley, évadrrdaE wpjcowr Kat obrw Siadépew tov 

niava i evruyéew'™® ra wavra: obdiva yap Kw NOy~ olda axovoas, 

Saris és réXos ov KaKndss éredevrnoe mrpdppilos evTUyéwy Ta Travra. 

ov ay viv éuod treSopuevos arolncov mpos Tas evruylas Todd 
dpovriaas ro dy edpys éov tot mrelorou df nai ém’ @ od azrono- 

pow pddiora THY ~puyiy adyjces, ToUTo aréBade otra Sxws 

pnxére HEet és avOpwrrous: Hv Te ph) evadra£ dn 1d aro Tovrou at 
evTuyiat To Tatar WAGatot Tpootirrwct, TpOT@ TH €E cued Wiro- 
xeyévy axéo'.” Tatra émireEdpevos 6 TIoduxpdrns xal vop 41 
haBew ds of ed inrerlOero "Apacs, elfqro én’ dy pdtuora Thy Ty fe, 
puxiy donbein arodoptvy tay xeysndlor Silrjpevos 5 edptoxe hous 
rode’ qv of oppryis tip épopee ypvodderos cpapdydSou pev ABov Ting into 
dodoa’ Epyov 5é Hv Oeodapov tov Tyrexdéos'” Zaplovr erred av 


the divine yéuecrs, or wrath of the gods 
called forth by the commission of a crime. 
This was conceived as exerting itself maini 

by the agency of the criminal himself. 
His mind became deluded, and he entered 
upon a perverse course of action which 
sooner or later ended in his ruin. AEscny- 
Lus expresses the links in the chain of 
necessity by the words he puts into the 
mouth of the Shade of Darius (Pers.821): 


SBpis yap etarboie’ exdprece ordyuy 
irns, Ser wdyxAavroy etaug Oépos. 


Of human criminality there were two 
great divisions;-——acts injurious to the 
deity either of a positive character, as 
arrogance, or of a negative, as the neglect 
of the public worship, —and acts injurious 
to men if of the same state. The sense 
of wrong arising from these in the injured 
party was regarded as acquiring a distinct 
personal existence, and becoming a yduecis 
or épivis, an avenging deity,—an d8pacrefa 
or potpa as being absolutely inevitable,— 
8 wowh as being stirred to action by an 
injury previously inflicted,—an &rn as 
operating through the infatuation of the 
criminal 


120 edruxéey. Several MSS have ed- 
Tuxéwv, which looks like an arbitrary 
correction to produce a correspondence 
with the clause évadAdt xphocer. But 
even then the sentence will not run on all- 
fours without some change. I apprehend 
that the words évarAdt xphocwy have 
slipt out of their proper place ; and by put- 

VOL. I. 


ting them before xa) ofr S:apépew ry 
aléyva (which they follow in Gaisford and 
all the MSS), a regular construction will 
result. Translate: “And I may say I 
wish—both for myself and my connexions 
—to speed here and to fail there in my 
doings, with chequered fortune; and (I 
hold) that so one’s life is better than that 
one should have luck in every thing.” 
There is no ellipse before } edruyéew, but 
Siapépery, which is equivalent to BeArlova 
elva:, is employed in the regimen of these 
words. The infinitive diapépecy again de- 
pends on the sense youl (wo, which is implied 
in the word BotAopua:. 

121 dxdéo. See note 314 on i. 90. 

333 rod TnAexAdos. 8 and V have Tie- 
xAdos and TnuaxAdos severally. Pausa- 
NIA8 (viii. 14. 8) must have found the 
reading TnAexaAéos, for it is from the com- 
bination of this with i. 51 (where 
see the note 160), that he asserts the iden- 
tity of ‘‘ Theodorus the Samian,” the al- 
leged inventor of bronze-casting, with the 
artist here spoken of. A furtherassumption 
on the part of Pausanias is, that Theodorus 
here spoken of was the “‘ engraver” of the 
signet. But the words of Herodotus are 
compatible with the view that he was the 
“‘ setter ’’ of the emerald stone in a gold 
ring,—an operation more analogous to 
metallurgy than the engraving of a 
design would be. Nevertheless, it should 
be remembered that the ring (whether 
regarded as curious from its setting or 
for ita engraving) is not spoken of as 


KX 


A few days 
afte 


42 


8, 


a fish is 
brought to 
him asa 


resent, and 


he ring is 


found in its 


maw. 
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raurny ot éddxee amroBadéey, érrolee todde amevryxovrepov '™™ 
TArnpwoas avdpav écéBn és avrny peta Se, avayayely éxédeve 
és TO médayos' ws 5€ ard THs vycouv éxas éyévero, TrEeptedo- 
pevos THY odpryiia mdvyrwy opecyravy TaY cupmrOwWY plITrTEt 
és To WéXayos* TovTo S€ crotjaas amémec, amixopevos Se és 
Ta oixia ouphopy éypiro. Tléumrn 88 4 Exrn tyépn aro 
rouTwy Tade oi cuvyverxe yavécOas avnp adsevs raBov iyOdv 
péyay Te xal xarov, 7Elov jv TIodveparei Sapov SoPnvar dépwv 
5%) ert tas Ovpas TIoduxpdrel Eby eOérew orOeiv és Syuyr yopr- 
cavros 5é ot Tovrou, édeye Sidovs Tov iyOiv “a Bacirred, eyo 
tovoe édwy ovu edixaiwoa hépew és ayopiy, xalrrep ye éwv atro- 
xetpoBiwtos: ard pos édoxee ced Te elvat dfws Kal Tis ons 
apyns: col by pw dépov Sms.” 6 58 yoGels rotor Erect apel- 
Beras toicde “xapta re ev érrolnoas Kai yapis Surdén Tov Te 
Neyov Kal tod SHpour Kal ce érri Seirrvoy xadéopev'"™.” 6 ev 53 
aduevs péya rovevpevos Tabra hie és TA oixia’ Tov be ixObv ra- 
pvovres ot Oeparrovres evploxover ev TH vndvi avrod eveovoay Thy 
Ilovvepareos odpnyiia: ws 68 eldcy te Kal EkaBov tayioTa, 
Efepoy Keyapnxores Tapa tov TIodvueparea, SiWovres Sé of TH 
ofpryiéa eXeyov Grew rpdmr@ etpéOn Tov 5& as éonrbe Oeiov 
elvat TO Tpiryya, ypades és AiBXioy javta Ta TroncavtTa pu ola 
xaranheraRnxee, yparpas 82, és Alyuvwrrov éréOnxe'*. ’Emmiieed- 


actually existing any where. Itis a mere 
feature in a story, the object of which is 
to illustrate the inevitable character of 
Destiny ; and therefore its compatibility 
with what is known of the history of the 
Arta must be of secondary imiportance. 
See note 104 on i. 30. 

133 weyryxdvrepoy. See note 131, below. 

134 nal oe éx) Setxvor Karéouev. This in- 
vitation from a prince to a man who lived by 
the work of his hands is at first sight re- 
markable. It is probably not to ac- 
counted for on the same principle as a simi- 
lar proceeding occurring in the east would 
be, where the arbitrary favour of the sove- 
reign is the source of all conventional rank, 
and no sense of incongruity is produced 
by its falling upon a fisherman or a barber. 
Neither is it a piece of ultra-democratic 
equalization, such as might be practised a 
century later at Athens. The true expla- 
nation seems to be that Polycrates, although 


a crusher of the power of the aristocratic 
families, was regarded as the champion of 
the commonalty. Hence the compliments 
between him and the fisherman, who was 
as proud of his prince and the apy}, as a 
Frenchman of Napoleon in the first year 
of the empire; and for a répayvos under 
sach circumstances nothing could be a 
more popular act than to invite the donor 
of the fish to e of it. He of course 
went home, péya roievpevos Tavra, calling 
it ‘the proudest moment of his life.’ 

125 ds Alyurrov érdOnxe, “he sent it to 
Egypt.”” The literal meaning would be, 
‘he put on it the address ‘Zo Egypt,’”’ 
and this is probably the origin of the 
idiom. Compare v. 95, émir:Oet és Muri- 
Af4vny, where perhaps the poem referred 
to was in the form of a lyrical despatch, 
of which Melanippus was regarded as the 
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pevos 6 6 “Apacis To BiBAloy td wapa Tod TIoAuKpareos Frov, Amasis, on 
éuabe Sts exxopiocas re advvaroy eln avOparre avOpwrrov éx Tob cho pared 
pédrovros rylvecOas mrpiyyparos, wal Sr ovx eb rehevrioew pédrNRet the alliance 
TloAvnpdrns evruyéwv ta tavra, bs nat ta atroBadre evpioxer oy ; 
néuyas 5€ of xnpuca és Sdpov SiadvecOas Edn viv Fewlnv. [rob 
5 elvexa tatra érolee™*: iva pr, cuvrvylns Sewis te nad pe- 
yarns Tlodvepdrea xataraBovons, aris ayjoee Thy yuyhy os 
mept Eeivou avdpos '*”. | 

"Ent rotrov 51 dv rov Tlokuxpdtea evrvyéovra Ta wdvraéotpa- 44 
revovro Aaxedatpovict, ériuxadecapévay Tov peta Tabra Kudaviny Fly epee 
Thy év Kpirn'™ xricavrov Sapulev. TITodvepdrns 88 rrépapas '* dasa 
mapa KapBvcea tov Kupov ovdAéyovra otparov én’ Alyurtoy, sere by 
é5enOn Sxos dy cai trap’ éwurov wréprpas és Sdpov Séosto orparowe ee 
KapBions 5¢ dxovoas tovrway™ mrpodvpws éreprpe és Zdpov, Seo- byses, whom 
pevos Tloduepdreos orparovy vaurixoy aya tréurpas éwur@ én’ resus 
Alyurrroy 6 &é émiiéEas trav aordy tos wrormreve pdnota és hea 


évraydotacw, amrémewTe Teccepaxovra Tpinpect”', évretNajevos 


136 rod 3h elvexa TavTa éwolee; Gais- 8, V, a, and ¢ have wéuyas 8t xhpuxa 





ford and the MSS have roi 3¢ elvexa ravra 
éwolee, 

137 [rot 3h elvexa... teivou dvdpds.] 
I have enclosed these words between 
brackets, because they appear to me to be 
an interpolated note, not from the hand 
of the author, but from that of a gramma- 
rian of the time of the Roman empire, 
when Herodotus (as is clear from the 
treatise of Dionysius of Halicarnassus) 
was much read in the schools. The sen- 
timent is one appropriate to Cicero, but 
not to Amasis, or to any one near his time. 
The prevailing motive with him would 
have been to avoid by all means sharing 
the ruin of a man on whom Destiny had 
set its mark; and this risk would, ac- 
cording to the feeling of the age, be run 
by every one connected with him in any 
solemn relation whatever. There was no 
formal fevia without participation in a 
common sacrifice to a common deity ; if, 
therefore, this deity was bent on the de- 
struction of one of the contracting parties, 
the renunciation of the contract by the 
Other became an act of self-preservation. 

138 Kudcrlny thy év Kpfry. See note 
on § 59. 

189 TloAuxpdrns 8 wéupas. So Gais- 
ford reads with most of the MSS. But 


Adépn Xaulov TloAvxpdrns. Bekker pro- 
poses to change 8% into ydp. These words 
are so continually substituted for one 
another in MSS, that wherever such a 
change seems required it may be made 
without scruple. But in this instance 
there seems a /acuna in both classes of 
MSS. 

130 robreyv. This word seems to indi- 
cate that Polycrates notoriously sent more 
than one ambassador. Perhaps the men- 
tion of them occurred in the /acuna above- 
mentioned. 

_ 13) anbreuwe recvepdxovta tpchpect. 
It is remarkable that this force should be 
represented as sent off in triremes, while, 
when Polycrates himself embarked to go 
to Orcetes, it was not in a trireme, but in 
a penteconter (§ 124). If it be objected 
that a smaller vessel was selected for the 
sake of convenience in this particular ex- 
pedition and in that described § 41, it 
may be asked in reply, how in the enume- 
ration of Polycrates’s resources (§ 39) 
comes his fleet to consist not of triremes, 
but of penteconters 7 It is not easy to 
conceive a more satisfactory explanation 
than that the incident of the expedition of 
the Semians to Egypt belongs to a different 
cycle of traditions from the general for- 


xx2 


46 


Anecdote 
of the Sa- 
mians illus- 
trating Spar- 
tan taci- 
turnity. 
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KapBioy oriow tovrovs pi) amoréwrev. Oi pev 8) éyouce 
Tovs amomreupOévras Zaplov [id Todvapdreos '**] ob« amixécBas 
és Aiyvirroy GX érel te éyevovro ev Kaprrd0p miéovrtes, Sobval 
agict’” drevyou xal ode adeiv To mpocwrépw pnnére Tréew oi Se 
Aéyovet amrixopévous Te és Alyvrrroy Kab duraccopévous, evOcdrev 
avrous drodpivay xatamdéovos 58 és rv Zdyov Todvxpdtys 
ynvol avrudcas és pedyny xarlorn’*™* vuenocavres 5 of Karwvres 
amréBnoay és tiv vacor melopaynoavres Se &y aiTR écowOncav: 
war obra 51) &rrdcov és Aaxedaipova. (eto dé of Aéyouce Tovs amr’ 
Aiyvrrrou uxjoat Tlodvxpdatea, Néyovtes, éuol Soxéewv, obx opOas- 
ovdey yap eee odéas Aaxedatpovious emiucaréecOat, elrrep avrot 
ixavol hoav Tlodvcpdrea tapacricacbas™- apes 58 Tovrows, 
avde AOYoS aipée, TH errixoupol te pucOwrol Kal toEorat oixrios 
Hoav wAnOei modo TovTOY WTO TOV KaTUVTWY JZapiwv, éovTov 
orbyov'*, écowOjvat.) tay Sé in’ éewuT@ covTwy TodkyTéwy TA 
réxva Kad Tas yuvaixas 6 TIodunpdrns és Tovs vewoolxous cuvetds}- 
oas, elye érolpous, hy dpa mpodidaot otros pos TOUS KaTUuvTas, 
Urompioas avroict Tolar vewoolxouct. 

"Evel re 58 of eEehacbevres Saplwv id Toduxpareos atlxovro 
és Thy Sardptny, xcatacraytres él rovs adpyovras éXeyov trode, 
ola xapra Seopevor ot bé oft TH WpwTy KaTacTdce UrexpwayrTo, 
Ta pev para NexOévra erirernOGvar ta 82 Dorepa ov auriévas. 
pera 8é radra, Sevrepa Katacravres ddXo pv elrrov ovdéey, OUAa- 


tunes of Polycrates. See also note 136, 


135 wapaorhoac6a:z. For the use of 
below. 


waplornus see the note 41, above, and 


132 [é9d TloAuxpdreos.] These words 
are omitted in four MSS. 

133 gglai. 
thise lays it down that in Herodotus this 
distinction existe between oplo: and 9), 
that the former is equivalent to sidi, the 
latter to illis (or tie). According to Mat- 
thie, the manuscript S reads coic: here. 

134 xatrawAdovat 3t és Thy Lduoy MoAv- 
ry s...Kxaréorn. The transition from 
the oblique to the direct form is not to be 
passed over without observation. Whether 
the detachment arrived in Egypt or not 
was a matter of uncertainty; some gave 
one account of the matter and some an- 
other, but all agreed that there was a 
debarkation on the island Samos and a 
battle, which was followed by a retreat of 
Polycrates’s enemies to on. 


Gaisford reads cpl. Mat-, 


§ 155, below. The middle voice, which 
is commonly used, has nearly, but not ex- 
actly, the force of wrapacrioa rotjoa, 
just as waida 3:3dtacGa: means ‘ to bring 
about the teaching of one’s child.’ Trans- 
late: ‘if they were strong enough to bring 
Polycrates to terms.”’ 

136 adyreoy dAl-yor. This expression 
seems strange; for if the complement of 
the triremes be taken at 200, the number 
of the invaders would be 8000, a formi- 
dable force as against the resources of 
Polycrates, such as they are described 
§ 30. It is possible that the numbers in 
that passage are corrupt, or that those of 
the triremes (§ 44) are so. _ But it is also 
possible that an entirely different solution 
of the difficulty is to be sought. See the 
note 13], above. 
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cov Se dépovtes Epacay tov Oiraxov adolray SéeoGar oi 56 ads 
inrexplvavro T® Ourdaxp wepiepyacbas"*"s BonOéew & av Soke 
avroict. Ka érevra trapacxevacapevot éotpatrevovto Aaxedai- 47 
poviot emt Sapov ws pev Sapo A&yovert evepyeoias exrivoytes, honda 
drt opt Mpdrepat avrot vyvol éBonGnoay éri Meconviors ** as Se Hive 8 dit 


ferent rea- 


Aaxedatpovior Aéyoves, ove otTw Tiwphoas Seopévoist Saplorce %® for 


their ex- 
wl abbas as tlaacGar Bovddpevor Tod KpyTipos Ths apraryhs ean 
Tov Hryov Kpoiow, xak trod Owpneos Tov avroict “Apacs 6 Avydrrrov Samos, 
Baotreds Sreprpe Sopov™ nal yap Owpnxa édyloavro'r@ tpotépp 
érei 4 Tov Kpnrhpa' of Sdprot, dovra pev riveov nal Gowv evyda- 
opévay avxyvav, Kexoopnpévov b¢ ypvo@ Kat eiplovot ame EvXov. 
tov &é elvena Owupdoas dEvwv apredovn éxaotn Tod Ompnxos trovées 
éodoa yap erry, Eyer aprredovas ev éwuTi TpnKocias Kab éEjnxovra 
waoas pavepds. Towiros Erepds dare nad rov ev Alvd@ avéOnxe rH 


_ 4 


’"AGnvaly “Apaces. 


137 +rqG Ourdug wepiepydcOa. The force 
of this reply will be better seen by putting 
the observation of the Samians into the 
direct construction. They having been 
censured for their long speech on the first 
audience, determined on the second to 
outdo the Spartans in brevity, and accord- 
ingly, as a trial of skill, held up an empty 
wallet and said: é @JAaxos anghras Serra, 
on which the others remarked that they 
had done more than was necessary in 
using the words 4 @bAaxos, é.e. that the 
gesture would have served for a nomina- 
tive case. 


133 BohOncay én) Mecoyviovs. This 
is, I believe, the only passage in the whole 
of Herodotus’s work (with the exception 
of ix. 35, where the reading is doubtful) 
in which he makes any allusion to the 
wars of the Spartans and Messenians. 
(See note 219 on i. 66.) It was no doubt 
@ very sore subject at Lacedsemon ; from 
which locality a large portion of the history 
of Herodotus appears to be directly or in- 
directly derived. It was above all things 
disagreeable to them to be thought to 
owe their success to the aid of their neigh- 
bours. See the way in which they treated 
the Athenian contingent (THucyp1pgs i. 
102). The Athenians on the other hand 
were delighted to exaggerate the obliga- 
tions under which they had laid Sparta 


_in this matter. ARISTOPHANES coolly 


of Cimon having saved the very 
arty ny of the state. (Lysistrata, 1137 
—1144): 


el7’, & Adxcoves, xpos yap bpas hon 
otx 108 81’ ddd Sevipo MepucAcisas wore 
6 Adxwy ’A@nvalow txérns xabé(ero 

én} rota: Bwpois &xpds dv powixldi, 
orparihy xpocaray ; 4) 8t Mecohyn térTe 
Spiv éwéxerro xm Oeds ceiwy Sua: 

CrAOdy 8t ody bxAlraict TeTpaxicx Alors 
Kiyo SAnv fooove Thy Aaxedaluova. 


CurnTon, after his usual manner, endea- 
vours to reconcile contradictory statementa 
by the hypothesis of more than one expe- 
dition (Fasti Hellenici, a. 461). It should 
not be overlooked that the Spartan account 
of the expedition to Samos avoids even by 
implication allowing the service of the Sa- 
mians, by denying that the expedition was 
undertaken for the purpose of aiding the 
exiles at all. The part taken by Lacede- 
mon in the expulsion of the Pisistratids 
wasan equally unpalateable topic at Athens. 
See note 218 on i. 63, and that on v. 65, 
waptornoay .. exxwpioa ex rijsArrucis. 

139 dy abrocat “Apacts ... Srempe 86- 
pov. This would imply an alliance with 
the Egyptian king ; and it is strange that 
Herodotus, where be is enumerating the 
Hellenic connexions of Amasis (ii. 178— 
182), does not give the least hint of such 
8 


thing. 

140 4 roy xpyrijpa. See the description 
of this bowl above, i. 70. Of the thorax 
Pirny speaks as if each thread was a 
composite twist of 365 smaller ones (N. 
Hi. xix. 1). It was celebrated in song as 
being proof against the blow of a weapon. 
(ZELIAN, H. A. ix. 17.) 
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SuverehaBovro 5 tod otpatevparos rod éri Sdapov, wore 
yevécOan, wat KopivOcor rrpo8tpes '. t8picpa yap Kai és tovrous 
elye cx Tay Sapulwy yevopevoy yeveH wpdTepoy Tov oTpaTevpaTos 
tovtou: [xara 6y' roy avrov ypovoy Tov KpyThpos TH dprayy 
quecel wits yeyoves.| Kepxupalwv yap traidas tpinxociovs avdipay tay 1rpa- 
mians, who Tov TI epiavdpos 6 Kuwénou és Sdpdes amérepnpe wapa ' Advarrea 


rescue 


48 


The Co- 
rinthians 
readily 
assist in the 
expedition, 
from an old 


some chil én’ éxtoiy tpooyovrmy Oe és THY Rapov Tay wyovrey Tovs Taidas 
by Perian- KoptvOlmv, mufopzevos of Sapsoe tov éyow én’ olor ayolaro és 
Sea apo, mpara pev rods tmatoas edidakay ipod axpacOae *Aprté- 
pe which MéOos', werd Se, od meptopéovres airédxew Tovs ixétras ex Tod 
rae 8 ipod, aeriay Se ros waidas epyévrwv Kopwhlev, éroijoavro of 
Dra fective) ~ApLOt OpTHY TH Kad viv ert xpéwvras xatd rabrd: vuwrés yap 
at Samos, § dryyevouévns, Soov ypovoy ixérevoy oi waides ioracay yopovs Trap- 
Over te nai niléwv, iotdvres 58, Tods yopods TpaxTa onodyou TE 

kal péduTos érroijcavro vopov dépecbas, iva apiratovres of TaY 
Kepxupaiov raises Exovey tpopyy. és trodto bé rade éyivero™*, és 

8 ot Koplv@.01, ray rraidiwy ot pindaxot, olyovro amrodrovres, TOvS 

49 8é raidas arripyayov és Képxupay ot Sapsou. Ei pév vey Tepsay- 
Fend te. Spou tedeurijcavros toict KopsvOioor pita tw mpos tos Kep- 
Coa Kupaiovs, ode ovx Ay acuveddBovtro tod otparevparos Tov émt 


Sdapov ravrns civexev rhs aitins viv Se aiel, érrel re Exricay TH 
viov, eiot GdAHAoLoL Stadopos eovres éwvToiot ToOVTwWVaY ely exepy 


141 ca) Koply6:o: wpoOduos. It seems 
likely that at this time Anaxandrides was 
king of Sparta, and that the party of 
which the Herodotean Sosicles (v. 92) is 
the representative was in the ascendant at 
Corinth. This party would favour the 
aristocratic Dorian as opposed to the 
Achzan blood. See note on v. 75, Ko- 
plvOco: xparo: opi abroio: Séyres Adyov. 

143 xara 84. Two MSS have xara 82, 
and Gaisford follows them. But the sen- 
tence appears to be a note by a later hand, 
and to result from a conjecture founded 
upon the expression yevejj xpérepov tov 
otparetyaros rovrov. Hence the origin 
of the word yeyovbs, which if Gaisford’s 
reading be followed, becomes not merely 
superfluous after yewduevor, but also in- 
elegant from the causeless change of 
tense. 

143 "Apréuidos. The Artemis of Samos 
appears to have been a goddess identical 
in character with the one in the Limnseum 
at Sparta, at whose altar boys were 


scourged. The temple was called Tavpo- 
axéAtoy. If the existing MSS of Strano 
are to be trusted, it was not in the island 
Samos itself, but in the litile islet Icaria, 
80 stades distant (xiv. p. 172). But Sre- 
PHANUS ByZANTINUS (sub v. Tavpord- 
Atov) appeals to Strabo, and speaks of it 
as in the island itself. From the cir- 
cumstance that the Here in the great 
temple bore also the name of Parthenia 
(which indeed was said to be her earliest ; 
see SPANHEIM on Callimachus, Hymn. 
Del. 48), it seems not unlikely that an 
early Artemis-ritual was taken up into the 
worship at the Hereum, and that Hero- 
dotus is here speaking of some chapel in 
that building. 

144 ds rovro 8¢ ré8e eylyero. Most of 
the MSS have of after 3t, which gives no 
sense, but appears to be a relic of some 
various reading, it being impossible to 
conceive how such a corruption could arise 
out of the present text. 


—- 
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dtrepynotxaxeoy Toto. apiows of KopivOcar*. daémewre Se és 

Sdpsis én’ exroup Ueplavdpos tay mparwv Kepxupaiwy émidétas 

TOUS Traioas, Timmpevpevos’ mpoTEepar yap ot Kepxupato: jpkav és 

airov wpiypa atdcbadov rrowjacavres. “Emel te yap rHv éwvrod 50 
yuwaixa Méucaay “* Teplavdpos daméwresve, cvppopiy roujpde of pene 
DrAmv cuvéBn mpos TH yeyovuin yevécOae Hoody of éx Medioans Ver be had 
Sio maides, HAsclnv 6 péy éwraxaidexa 6 Se oxronaidera érea rile Me 
yeyovas: TovTous 6 puaprpomdrwp TIpoxdis éov ‘Emidavpou rupay- 

vos’” peramreurpdevos wap éwutoy édidodpovéeto, ws eixos Hy 
Guyarpos éovtas Tis éwurod Traidas: érel re SE cheas awerréwiero, 

ere mporéumov avrovy “dpa lore, @ maides, ds iyéwv Ti 

pntépa amérewve ;” tTobTo TO Eros 6 yey TpecBurepos auTapy ev 

ovderd Aéy@ erroujcato 6 5¢ vewrepos TH ovvoya Hy Avxddpay, ee 
ANYyNGE axovaas olTw Mote aTrixopevos és THY Kopwov are hovéa son Lier: 
TIS pNTpos Tov Twarépa oUTE mpocetre, Siadeyopéveyp TE oUTE Tpec- wolf 
duedéyero toropéovri te Noyoy ovdéva édiBeu" rédos 5é py sréps 
Oup@ éyopevos 6 Ileplavipos eFeratve: éx ray oixlwy. ‘Efehdcas 5] 

5€é Tovrov, laTopec Tov mpeaBurepoy Ta Tht 6 pTpoTraT@p dehéyOn: pai 
6 5é of amnyéero as aheas pirtodpdves edéfaro éxeivou 62 Tod aod 
éreos TO ods 6 TI poxAis atrocrédXwy elire, Gre ov vom AaPor, ovK 
euéuvnto: Ieplavdpos Se obdepnlav pryarviv' én elvas por ob odu 

éxeivoy irobécbat 74, edumapeé Te iatopéwy 6 5é avayvnabeis elire 

nat tobro Ilepiavdpos 5¢ vow AaPa@y nal tovTo Kal padaxoy évde- 

Sovas BovrAopevos ovdeyv *”, 4 6 eEeXacOels in’ abtod rrais Siasray 


145 yoy 8¢ alel... of KoplyO:0:. The text as it stands is obviously corrupt, but it 
is not easy to correct it with any thing like certainty. Schsefer and Schweighseuser 
consider that 4AA4Aoi0: is a gloss of éwvroic:, and simply discard it. But even then 
the sentence does not run well. I am inclined to think the text an union of two 


different readings : ' ; ido ee ee 
on a felat drAAfAotos Sedpopor’ tobray dv elvexey 
viv 8 alel, wel re terioay vhy YNT ) s.daopor édyres éceutoiot, TovTcey clyexey han 


eprnoudKeoy K.T.A. 


146 rhy &wurov yuvaixa MéAiwoay. Dio- 
GENES LaxEagrivus (i. 94) gives Lysida as 
the real name of Periander’s wife, but says 
that he himself called her Melissa. It may 
be doubted whether the story of his wife 
being called by that name did not arise 
from a misunderstanding of an equivocal 
phrase (cuveiva:). See note on v. 92. 
Diogenes does not give his authority for 
the above fact, but immediately afterwards 
he quotes Heraclides Ponticus for the ex- 


tent of the sovereignty of Lysida’s father 
Procles. 

167 "Emi8adpou ropayvos. The tomd of 
Melisea at Epidauras is mentioned by 
PavsanrAs (ii. 28. 4). A Procles, too, 
was the leader of the colonists of Samos 
which came from Epidaurus. 

148 obSenlay unxarhy. See the note 
698 on i. 209. 

149 yarakdy év8i8éva: BovrAduevos ovder. 
See below, § 106. 


and drives 
him from 
place to 


place ; 


52 


relents on 

seeing him 
reduced to 
extremity, 


but the son 
does not. 


Periander 
sends him 
Corcyra, 
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érrotéero és Tovrous wéutroy dyyéeXov, amryopeve ph jv SéxccOas 
oixloice 6 Sé Seas arreNavvopevos ENOos és GAN OlKiny, aTreNavver’ 
dy nal amd ravrns, (arretéovros te Tod Tlepidvdpou roict Se£a- 
pevoics xa éFépyew xéNevovtos,) atredavvopevos & Ay Hie er’ 
érépny tov éralpwy ot Sé are Tleptavdpou éovra maida Kairrep 
Sespaivovres Sums édéxovro. Tédos S¢ 6 Tepiavipos xipvypa 
érouaato, bs dv 4 oixlous irodé—ntal www" 4 mpordarcyGy, 
ipiy Snuinv tobrov r@Arrodrovr dhetrewv, Sony Sy elrras *** apds 
av 8) Tobro Td Kipuypya, ovre Thy of SaréyecOas obre oixlows 
déxerOas AOeXe apds 52, ovde adres exeivos edccalev rweipacBatr 
amreipnuévov, G\v\a Suaxaprepéwy dy tHot aoronat éxadsvdéero- 
terapty 5 hyépn dev pw 6 Ieplavipos adoveinal te xat aovrigot 
cumtrentwxora, olxreipe wirels 5é THs opyis Hie docov Kai EXeye 
“ @& at, KOTEpa TOUTWY aipeTwMTEpAa EoTL, TAUTA TA YoY ExwY TpPHT- 
oes, tiv Tupawiba Kal ayaa Ta viv éyo exw, [Tabra,| dovta 
7 watph éritndeov TapadapPavew ; bs eddy eyes te Trais Kal Ko- 
pOou ris eddaipovos Bactheds, adyrny Blov eldrev avtictaréwy 
Te Kai opyh ypeapevos és Tov ce Hatora exp eb yap Tis cUphopr 
éy avrotau*® éyeyovee €E Hs wrrovriny és cue eyes, ewol te airy 
yéyove Kat éya auras To wAeby pétoyds eiys Sam avros ade Fep-~ 
yaodunv od Se pabav bc@ POovéecOas xpéooov éott 4 oixred- 
pecOas'*, dua re dxotov te és Tovs Toxéas Kal és TOUS Kpécoovas 
rebupmabas, dariO. és +a oixla’” Tlepiavdpos pev rovrowoe avrov 
xatrerdpBave 6 Sé dddo pév ovdey apyelBeras tov wrarépa, pn Sé 
pv iptv Enlny opeirew TH Oe@ éwur@ és Aoyous drrucdpevor" 
paler Se 6 Ilepiavdpos as atropov tt 7d Kaxdv ely tov waidos Kat 
avlenroy, €€ opOadpav jw dmotéutretas oteiias motov és Kéep- 


150 dy Fie. See note 338 on ii. 120, on i. 157. 


and note 406, below. 

151 8s dy 4 olxlown: bwodeinral pw. Dr. 
Donaldson points out in this and the fol- 
lowing section several expressions which 
he conceives to be distinct imitations of 
the phraseology of Sophocles. (Transac- 
tions of the London Philological Society, 
i. p. 164.) In my opinion the similarity 
is adequately explained on the principle 
indicated in note 116 on i. 32. 

152 Sony 8h efras, ‘‘ having specified the 
amount, whatever it was.”’ See note 525 


8 abroiot. Schweighuser attempts to 
defend this reading by showing that avrds 
is not uncommonly used for éaurds, and 
éaurds sometimes in the sense of éxavurds. 
But such reasoning is very unsatisfactory ; 
and it is more likely that the word is a cor- 
ruption for ofxoios, ¢y ofxo:s meaning “ in 
the family.” 

153 Sam pOovéecOau xpéooor ear) f oix- 
telpecOa:. Areference to a proverbial ex- 
pression xpécowy yap olxripyay p@dvos. 
(Pinpar, Pyth. i. 164.) 
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THALIA. III. 52, 53. 


xupay Grexparee ‘yap Kat ravrns atroorelxas &¢ robrov 6 Tleptay- and making 


. War on Pro- 
dpos, Sor pereveTor€ eri Tov srevOepov pipoRNeas OS TOY WapEeovT@v ot cles talces 


momar € éoyTa aituraroy nal elre pev Tiy ‘ErBaupov, fhe souet und 
82 abrdv IIpoxdéar [wad eferypnce™*.]  *Enre 88, rod ypévou mpo- oe 
Balvovros, 6 te Teplavdpos rrapnByxee nat cuveywooneto éovTo &, Eoidaurus, 
ovnére elvat Suvards Ta mpnyyata éropay Te xa Seérrewy, téwrpas 

és tiv Képxupay arrexadee tov Aveodpova él thy tupavviba: &y 

yap 5) rep 1rpeaBurépp Trav ralbev ovx evewpa, GANG oi Karepai- 

vero elvas vabéorepos: 6 58 Auxddpwy ovde dvarplatos *° nElwce 

Tov dépovra thy drryeniny. IT eplavdpos de TrepLeXopevos tov venvlew, Some lly 
Sevrepa atréoteire err avroy tyy adedApenv éwuTod Se be le Periander, 


after vain 


doxéwr pw pddora tavry dy mrelBecOav amrixopévns S¢ tabrys — ts to 
kal Neyobons: “ a trai, BovNeat THv Te Tupavvlda és AdXovsS weoé- one urai-beck 
to Corinth 


ew xat tov olxov rod Tratpos Siapopnbévra ** paddov, h aires oe to himeclf, 


amrehBay éxew ; drs és 1d oixla rrabcat cewvriv Enusow diro~ Prvare.” 

Tintn KTH TKavoY pr) TH KAK@ TO Kaxdv Li qroddol Téw Bixaloy BNE” 

Ta éreuctorepa mporiéact trodndol 2 75n 7a pntpoa Siljpuevor th cr, 

ne maTpes aréBador tupavvis ypiua adarepov ordoi 8e poe ie 
bras épacral eiot, 6 6é yépwy te Hin Kal wapnPnnas: pty Sas Ta big alias 

cewutov ayaba ddrotoe” 4 prev &) 1a erraryoryorata SSaybeion 

tro Tob Tarps EXeye Trpos avrov, 6 Se iroxpwdpevos Edn ovdapad 

néew és KopwOov gor av wuvOdvnras wepuedyta tov tarépa’ 

amayyetiaons St tavrns tadra Td tpiroy Ileplavdpos xypuca 

qépre, Bouvdopevos avros pev és Képxvpay few, exetvoy Se 

éxédeve és KépwwOov amixépevov Siddoyov yiverOas ris Tupavvidos” 

xarravcavros 5 éri rovrrotwws Tob Trades, 6 ev [lepiavdpos éorén- 

Aero és THY Képxupay 6 Sé trais of és Tw KépwOow padovres 82 of 

Kepxupato: tovrwy Exacta, iva py odt Tleplavipos és tiv yoepyy 

anlenras xreivovet tov venvicxoy. avril rovrwv pev Ieplavdpos 

Kepxupauovs éripepéero. 


154 [xal éCéypnoe.] These words appear 
to me to have crept into the text from 
the margin, where ¢(éypyce was probably 
placed, not as a gloss, but as an alternative 
reading of the second efx. 

153 dvaxplows. The manuscripts § and 
V have dwoxplosos, which ie adopted by 
Bekker. No doubt it is the better reading, 
if the meaning of the text be that the son 
did not deign even to answer the messenger. 


VOL. I. 


But dvaxpioios would give 8 very good 
sense, vis., ‘that the son did not think it 
worth while to put any question to him,’ 
s.e. a8 to the circumstances of the case, 
in order that he might judge how far it 
would be necessary for him to have any 
dealings with his father. 

169 roy olkoy rot rarpbs Siapopybtyra. 
See note 118 on i. 34. 


Y y 


54 


Attack on 
Samos by 
the Lace- 
demonians, 


55 


in which 


the grand- 
father of a 
Lacede- 
monian 
known to 
Herodotus, 
was high] 
distinguish- 
ed. 


56 


After forty 
days’ inef- 
fectual 
siege of 
Samos, the 
Lacede- 
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Aaxedaipovt 5¢ orodp peyddp os arrlxovro, érodopKeoy 
Zapov. mpooBadovres Sé mpods To reiyos Tov pev pds Oartaoon 
éoTe@Tos Wipyou Kata Td MpodoTteov Tis Todos UTepéSnoar 
pera Se, avrot BonOnoavtos Iloduxpdteos yecp) aodAH, a7- 
nrac@ncay Kata Sé tov érrdvw mupyov Tov él Tis paxvos Tov 
ovpeos éreovta, émeEnOov of te élxovpor xal avtav Sapiov 
cuxvol, SeEduevos Se tors Aaxedamoviovs én’ odiyov ypdvoy 
Epevyor orricw: ot 5é émriotropevat Exrewov. Ei pev vuv oi mrap- 
eovres Aaxedatpoviwy opotor éyévovto' ravryny ri jpéonv "Apyly 
te xal Auxarry, aipéOn dv Zapyos "Apyins yap xal Avewirns podvos 
cuveotrecovTes pevyovor és TO Tetyos Toic, Zaplotot nal azro- 
KrnioGevres TIS oTlam odod, amréBavoy ev TH TOM TH Zapulwv. 
tpirw dé am’ 'Apylew trovrouv yeyovort GA Apyin, 76 Zapiov 
Tov Apylew, avtos év IIurdvy cuveyevoyny , (Sijpou yap tovrou 
qv,) ds Eeivav ravrov paddota éripa te Raptovs, cal ot to mwarpt 
épn Raptov tovvoya tePhvas Gre ot 6 wathp 'Apyins ev Sapo 
apiorevoas éredevTnce Ttipdy b€ Sapulovs ey, SwTe tradivai oi 
Tov Tamtrov Onpuocly uo Japlwv. Aaxedaipoviot 5é, ds oft Tea- 
cepdxovTa eyeyoveray %puépas TroMopKéovet Sdpov és TO wpoow Te 
ovdey mpoexdmTeTo Tay TmpnyyuaTwY, amadNdooovto és ITedorrdv- 
vncor as 5 6 patauTepos AGyos @pyntas, Neyeras Tlodkvaparea 


187 éydvovro. Gaisford has éylvorro, 
with some of the MSS. 
188 dy Tirdyy cuveyeréuny. Pitane 


scarcely be doubted that it comes from the 
latter. Archias (the distinguished soldier) 
would not have his wife with him on ser- 


was a small deme of Laconia on the banks 
of the Eurotas. It is quite plain that the 
details of the assault upon Samos are due 
to the Archias spoken of as belonging to 
it. Perhaps it may-also be thought that 
the chronology of the transaction rests 
upon the same authority. The anecdote 
of the Samian failure in Laconicism can 
hardly come from any other source than a 

semonian one, and ite date is fixed 
by the recollection of a man whose grand- 
father was killed in the expedition which 
followed the embassy. But there are one 
or two circumstances in the story which 
are very instructive with reference to the 
composition of Herodotus’s work. The 
description of the site of the action is given 
in the terms which would be employed by 
® person quite familiar with the spot. .A 
question arises, does this accuracy come 
from Archias or from his auditor? It can 


vice, and his son Samius seems to have 
been a posthumous child. In the way of 
oral tradition therefore it is not likely that 
the topography of Samos would have been 
transmitted to the second Archias. But 
Herodotus himself probably resided long 
in Samos and was familiar with the place ; 
hence he could supply a topographical 
skeleton to the Laconian’s narrative. On 
the other hand, the younger Archias is 
obviously the sole authority for the dis- 
tinction of a public funeral having been 
bestowed on his grandfather. Herodotus 
moet unmistakeably intimates that in Sa- 
mos he never heard of such a thing, by 
putting forward, as he does, the two facts 
which the other accounted for in a way so 
creditable to his family, —those of his father 
having been named Samius and he himself 
paying particular attention to inhabitants 
of that island. 


y 
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értyopioy vopiopa Kopayra Troddv poruBbou, kaTaypucdcayTa monians 
Sobvai ade rods 88 SeEapévous ora 8) amradddececOa. rTavTHV hone 
mparrny arparntny és tiv’ Aolnv Aaxedaipovis Awprées ** érrois- 
oayro. 
Oi & émi tov TTodvnpdrea otpatevodpevo. Saulov, ered of 57 
Aaxedatpoviot avrovs arondelreiv Euedrov, nad avrol amémeop és ales Seine 
Sldvor xenparooy ‘yap édgovro, Ta 5e tov Zepvlovy mprypara deserted by 
‘inpate TovToy TOY ypovoy Kal vnoréwy padtoTe erdovreoy (Te con 


éovrwy avroias év TH vjow ypvotwy Kal dpyuptwy peTddrAXwv) obrw Siphnus, 
adore aro THS Sexdtyns Tov ywopevov a’Trobev Npnarey Oncavpos wealthy my 
dv Aerhoiot avaxtetat, opoia rotat wrovotwrdrows'™ avrot &é ee 
Ta yiwoxeva TH eriavr@ éxdorp ypnpata Sivevépovro. Gre av 
éroeuvro Tov Onoavpoy, éypéwvro tH ypnotnply, ei a’toios Ta 
mapeovra ayaba old re dort Trody ypovoy Trapapévery ; 4 Se IIvOim 
&ypnoé ods thde 

*AAD’ Sray by Alovy xpvravhia AcuKd yérnra: 

Actxogpds 7° dyoph, rére Bh 8eT ppd8uovos dydpds, 

opdocarbas 181 Edrwdy Te Adxow Khpud 1° epvOpdy. 
toias Se Supvlowes Hv tore 1%} aryopi) xab 7d wpvravniov Taply Op 
noxnpéva. Tovrov Tov ypnopov ovK olol te oay yvavat, ore 
Tore (00s ovTe TOV Zapiov amuyplvor rel te yap TaxyioTa pds 
Thy Zipvoy mpoclayov ot Xdpwot, Ereptroy Tov veoy play mpéo- 
Beas ayovoay és Thy TWOAW. 76 Se TraXasoy Arracat ai vies Hoav 
prryruhées: Kal jv TovTo TO 7 IIvOin wrponyopeve toto. Sedviorcs, and levy 
purd£acbas tov Evdwov Aoyov Kedevovta Kal Kypuxa epvOpor pee 
GTriKopevot OV of dyyerou edéovto Tay Fipvilwy Séxa trddravrd opt seas it a 


9 AaxeBasdvio: Awpides. This phrase 


58 © 


there is another reason for putting in the 
See note on v. 41° 


is a very extraordinary one, and it is not 
impossible that Aare8a:iudyio: has crept in 
from being a marginal annotation to limit 
Awpiées. But possibly the expression is 
used to denote the Lacedemonians since 
they became Dorized, as _ contradistin- 
- petec from the old Acheeo-Minyzan 

eemonians. Thus PAUSANIAS says 
that the Achaans at a subsequent time, 
proud of their achievements against the 
Trojans, Aaxedasnovlous Awptets axntlouv 
oqgioly iryeicOa: (vii. 6. 3). As Mene- 
laus was at the siege of Troy with his 
troops, this fact by itself would prevent Aa- 
xeSaipévio: from standing alone in the text 
without some qualification. And perhaps 


expression Aupides. 
160 Suoita Totes wAovotwrdroo:. Com- 
§ 8, above: dota roto: pddAuora. 

161 @pdocacda:. This is the reading 
of all the MSS but three, which have 
ppdoacba:. Perhaps the true reading 
is ppdtacba. “Then indeed a man of 
intelligence is wanted, to get them fenced 
in against wooden regiment and scarlet 
herald.”” The meaning of the oracle of 
course was that their wealth would expose 
them to the descents of pirates upon them, 
when there was such evidence of i it afford- 
ed by the facing their public edifices with 
Parian marble. 


yy2 
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Th ur- 
acs The 
island Hy- 
dria off the 
coast of 
Pelopon- 
nesus of the 
Hermio- 
nians, and 

ut the 

rezenians 
in posses- 
sion of it. 
Then they 
form a set- 
tlement in 
Crete, but 
in the sixth 
year are 
made slaves 
by the Xgi- 
neta out of 
aD ancient 
feud. 


60 
Three t 
works a 
Samos. 


348 HERODOTUS 


xpioas ov hackovrwv 88 ypyoew Trav Tedviwv avroior of Papsoe 
Tos ywpouvs auTey éerapbecor muOopuevos 5 ius Fxov of Sidvios 
Bon@éovres, nat cupBarévres avroiot EcowOncay wal avray wod- 
Nol arrexAnlaOnoay tov doreos iro TY Saplwor nal avrovs peta 
tavra éxatov Taédavra Erpntayv. Tlapa &é ‘“Eppiovéwy vijcov avi 
Nonatev wapéraPor, ‘Tdpénv riv drt Tedorovvyicg, nal ari 
TposSnviowot wrapaxarébevto: avrol §¢ Kudeviqy trav & Kprry 
é&ricay'*, ovx ext tolr@ mréovtes, Grd Zaxvvblous éfedovvres 
éx tis vncou Guewav §& dv tavry wal evSatpivncay ex’ érea wavte 
[dore ra ipa ra év Kvdwvin covta viv obrol aioe ot rotjoaytes Kat 
Tov THs Averovns vnov'™] dere 52 erei Aiywijras’™ atrovs vav- 
payin vencavres Hviparrodicavro pera Kpyrov rat tov vnay 
xamrplous éyouréwy Tas Tpapas HxpeTnpiacay, Kai avéBecay és TO 
ipdv Ths A@nvalns év Aiylyy. taira 8é éroljcay &yxotov &yovres 
Sapioo. Aiywiras mporepot yap Yapoe err’ 'Apudixpateos Ba- 
otrevovtos ev Yau otpatevoapevor ex’ Alyway, peyada xaxd 
éroincay Aiywiyras Kat erraGov in’ exeivov. 1% wey aitln airn. 
"Epnivva 88 rep Saplov parroyv, bri ode tpla etl péyiota 
érayrav ‘EdAgvey éEepyacpéva otpeds re thyndod és TrevtiKovTa 
wal éxaToy 0 s, ToUTou Gpuypa KaTodey apEdpevoy audicro- 
pov. TO Mey phos TOD Opiypatos érTa aTrddiol eict, To Sé infos 


16% abrol 8: Kudcwlyy rhy éy Kphrp 
Ecricay. This can hardly be the founda- 
tion of a city where none existed before ; 
for the origin of Cydonia is referred by 
various traditions to a much earlier time, 
and indeed it was by some regarded as 
the most ancient of all the Cretan cities 

‘Cut Greeci dicere solent, urbium matrem 
doniam,”’ Fiorvs, iii. 7). It would 
seem most likely that the settlement 
formed by these Samians was in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the harbour 
of Khania, a most favourable situation for 
8 nest of pirates, the mouth of the port 
being very narrow, and capable of being 
closed bya chain, Scyxax calls Cydonia 
Aushy KAciords, and another geographer 
describes it as having Apd x7 at the entrance 
of the harbour. These are recognized in 
some sunken rocks running half a mile 
from the western point. (PasHLey, 7ra- 
vels in Crete, i. p. 14.) @ ancient city 
would probably be on the mountain Tity- 
rus, the site of the Dictynzan temple 


(Srrano, x. p. 377). This is, aecording 
to Pococke, about 5 miles ss.w. of the 
modern Khania, and some ruins still exist 
there. Strabo makes it 30 stades from 
the sea. Khania ia situated in lat. 35° 28’, 
long. 24° 1’. 

163 (Sore ra bpd... . Aucrévns rndv.J 
These words appear to me to be a note by 
& person much subsequent to the time of 
Herodotus, and an inference on his part 
from the expression KuSarlyy &rivay. 
(See the last note.) No Samians of a 
century before Herodotus would come 
bringing with them the Dictyne-worship, 
which was indigenous in Crete. Straso 
indeed describes the Dictyneeum as being 
not within the territory of the Cydonians, 
but of their immediate neighbours the 
Polyrrenians. 

164 Aiywhras. Strano (viii. c.6. p.207) 
mentions the A®ginete as having sent 
colonists to Cydonia. Perhaps this waa 
after the destruction of the Samian pirates 
described in the text. 


THALITA. III. 59—61. 849 


Kal eipos oxta éxdrepov modes: Sia travrds 5€ avrov Xo Epuypa 

etxooimnyy Bdbos opwpuctas, Tpirouy 5é Td edpos Se ob TO BSep 

GyeTevopevoy Sid owrsvov wapaylvetas ey Tv mods, cydpevor 

amd peyddyns myyis apyerécray §é Tod dpiypatos Tovreu éyévero 

Meyapers Evradives Navorpédov. robro pév 5) a Trav tpsoy 

dori, Sevrepov Se, srepl Uupéva youa dv Gardooy Bdbos xara 

elxoos opyuiéer pijcos Se Tod yapartes péfov dv0 crabiav. tplrov 

dé ode éFépyactas vnds péyworos mdvroy vnwy Tey pels Byer 

Tov apyiréictay mperos eyévero ‘Potkos Siew ervy@pus. Tovreav 

clvexey pGAXOv Te Trept Zaplov ewcvva. 

| KapBicy 88 1 Kipov, ypovltovre wep) Alyvrrov wat Tapa 61 

ppovjcayrs', éramotéaras dvipes Marya Suo adehpeot rév Top Revolt ie 

Erepov KaTanendoltree TOY Cikiwv péededwovey 6 KauSvons’ otros 51) ives 

@y ot REGS TS: pabeoy te TOV i népdios Qadvaroy ds KpuTrrosTo one o 
them pre- 

YyEvOopEvos, Kat Ws OAsyOs Hoay ob enirraperes avtay’* ITepoéwy, eoding (- 

of S¢ wool répieovra pv eidelnaay ** mpos ravta Bovunrevoas 

tdaée éreyelpnoe toict Bacidylovcy qv ot adbededs, Tov elird of 

cuveTravacThvat, oixas padtora TO eldos Spuépde TH Kupow tov 4 

KapBvons, dovra éavrot adeneov, arécrewe Hv re 51) Gpoios ** 

eldos TH Zuépds wad &) xad obvopa tavrd lye Suépdsw rovrov 

toy dvipa avayvecas 6 Mayos TTariteiOns'® as ot abrés travta 

Scarpyke, eloe ayer és tov Bacidniov Opdvov' croujoas 8a 


165 ypopl(owr: wept Afyurroy xal xapa- 
dporhaaryt:. This would be, aceording to 
the Egyptian accounts, after the return 
from Ethiopia. See note 107, above. 

166 girey. Gaisford, with the majority 
of the M 8S, has airédv. But the readi 
in the text is sanctioned by one MS, 
is not likely to have grown out of the 
other by an arbitrary alteration. The 
avrol Tldpoa: appear rather as an aristo- 
cracy contradistinguished from of woAAol. 

167 ¢l8elnoay, ‘‘ made sure,” as éxlora- 
oa: is used elsewhere. See note 421 on 
i, 122. 

168 dy re &h dpoios.. nal 8h nal. See 
note 6 on i. 1. The sentence is to be 
translated: ‘‘ Now, not only was he like 
thie Smerdis in person, but he even had 
the same name Smerdis.” The Behistun 
inscription gives Gomates as his real 
name 


169 TarsCeldns. Dionxsivs of Miletus, 


(who wrote contemporaneously with Heca. 
teus,) related that the name of this indi- 
vidual was Panzuthes. Perhaps Herodotus 
wrote Ilayri{el@ys. The » was probably 
silent in the Persian equivalent form, as 
in Vidafrana, the equivalent of Intaphernes. 
See note 201, below. 

170 elge b-yey és roy Baca flov Opdvor. 
This picturesque feature in the narrative, 
expressing the intention that there should 
be ocular evidence of Smerdis being alive, 
existed also in the story related by Crn- 
s1as, although in every historical detail 
except that of the likeness of the pre- 
tender to the real son of Cyrus, the ac- 
counts differ. (See note 9, above.) Cte- 
sias (ay. Photium, p. 37) says that the 
ea Sphendadates, who had been 


Tanyo. (see note 84, 
aad, hel & Cambyoen, and accused 
TH brother of meditating revolt. This 


charge was confirmed by Tanyoxarces 


350 HERODOTUS 

Touro, xnpukas TH Te GAq Siérewre wat &) wal és Alyutrror, 
mpoepovTa TH oTPAT@, Ws Spépdtos tod Kupov axovoréa ein Tod 
Nostrov, GAN ov KapuBioew. Of re 8) ay arrow xynpuKes mpo- 
nyopevoy Tatra, Kal 51) wal 6 én’ Alyvrrrov rayGels, (eipioxe yap 
KapSivccea xai tov orparév eovra ris Suplns ev’ AyBardvotor'™",) 
wponyopeve oras és pécoy Ta évreradpéva x tov Mayou' Kap- 
Buons 58 dxovcas traira éx tod xnpuKos, cal édirloas pu Aésye 
adnféa atrros re mwpodeddcas ex IIpntdoteos, (reupbévra yap 
auroy ws amoxrevéovra Zpépdw ov wovjoas raita,) BrApas és 
rov IIpnkdorea ele “ II pnfaorres, obrw pot Sterpytao ro tot 
apocéOnxa mpirypa;” 6 §é ere “a Séorora, ovx bor, Tatra 
arnGla Sxws xoré cot Spépdis adedpeds 6 ods erravéoryxe, ovde 
Sxws Te €E éxeivou rod avdpos velxos Tor Eras  péya f) opsxpov 
éyw yap avros Toijcas TA ov pe exédeves, Baya pw yepol Tot 
éuewutoo'”, ef péy vuv ot reOvedres dverréact, mpocdéxed Tot 
nal’ Aoruayea tov Madov érravacricerOas'™ ef S gots datrep 


being casually prevented from obeying 
the summons of Cambyses to come to 
him. Amytis, the mother of the two 
brothers, suspecting the real state of the 
case, endeavoured to remove suspicions 
from the mind of Cambyses; but although 
professing to be convinced by her, he 
determined to kill his brother, who, at 
last, on the third summons, had come, 
and had been received in a friendly man- 
ner. In order to avoid the reproaches of 
his mother, Cambyses devised, at the sug- 
gestion of the Magian, an i 

scheme. He gave public orders that Sphen- 
dadates should be slain for having defamed 
the king’s brother; but really put the 
brother to death, and afterwards dressed 
the Magian in his robes and treated him 
as if he were Tanyoxarces, Artasyras, 
Bagapates, and Izabates were the only 
parties privy to this transaction. Labyxus 
(the chief of Tanyoxarces’ eunuchs) was 
sent for by Cambyses, and shown the Ma- 
gian sitting in state dressed out; and on 
being asked if he thought it was Tanyox- 
arces, answered ‘ Of course it was.’ The 
pretender was sent to Bactria, and per- 
formed all the functions of government as 
Tanyoxarces until—five years afterwards 
—the circumstances of the case were re- 
lated to Amytis by an eunuch whom the 
Magian had beaten, on which she demand- 


ed of her son that he should be given up 
to her. He refused to do so; upon which 
she cursed him and poisoned herself. All 
sorts of evil omens now beset him; his 
mother appears to him at night threaten- 
ing him with vengeance for his cruelty ; 
and, finally, after arriving at Babylon, he 
wounds his thigh with his dagger while 
‘‘ whittling ”’ a stick for amusement, and 
dies on the eleventh day, after reigning 18 
ears. 

7 11 éy *AyBardvoiot. For the etymo- 
logy of this word see note 348 on i. 98. 
The Syrian Agbatana is perhaps Hamah on 
the Orontes (the Hamath of 2 Kings xvii. 
24) which lay in the great military road 
out of the valley of the Euphrates to the 
coast of the Mediterranean. From Ha- 
math to the Nile seems to be an expres- 
sion including the whole extent of the 
territory under the influence of Solomon 
(2 Chron. vii. 8), and if so, Hamath is to 
be looked for far to the north. 

172 YGapd pay yxepol Thor epewvrod. 
These words seem compatible only with 
the former of the two accounts of Smer-. 
dis’s death mentioned in § 30, above. 

173 "Agrudyea roy Mijdoy éravacrhce- 
o6a:. The mention of Astyages, under 
such circumstances, is remarkable. Ac- 
cording to the main account followed by 
Herodotus, no violence appears to have 


THALIA. Il. 62—64. 351 


Wpo TOV, OV 1) TE TOL Ex ye exelvou vewTepoy dvaBNacTiTE. VV 
apy pot Soxée, petadwdfavtas rov xipuxa éEerdtew eipwrebvras 
wap Srev fxwv mpoayopeves tyiv Spuépdios Bacidéos axovery ;” 
Taira elrravros IIpntdorreos, jpere yap KapBicy, avrixa pera- 
Siwxros yevopmevos 6 KApvE hKe arruypévor 5é yy elpero 6 I pntdomns 
Tdde “ dvOparrre, Gs yap Hew mapa Splpdws tod Kuipou dyyedos, 
vov ov elrras Thy adnOninv ariOt yalpwr xérepa avros Tor X pépdis 
paivomevos és dw éverédXeto Taira, } Trav tus exelvou imrnperéwy ;” 
6 6é ele “ dym Spepdw pey tov Kupov, é£ drov Bacideds Kap- 
Bvons frace és Alryurrrov, ob nw Grama’: 6 Sé wot Mayes, tov 
KapBvons éritporov rav oixlov arédeke, otros tadra éverelNato, 
pas Zpépdw tov Kvpov elvas tov raira ériéuevoy elrat pes 
vyéas.” 6 pev yn ods Edeye ovdey ericateevopévos KayBions 
68 ele “ Tpytacres, ov pep ola Gyno ayabos Trowjcas TO KENEVO- 
Hevov aitiny éxrépevyas: enol Se tis av eln Tepoéwy 6 éraverreds, 
eriBatevwv Tod Spépdvos obvoparos ;” 6 Se elrre “ dyad por Soxéw 
ouvievas TO Yyeyovas ToUTO, ® Bacthe of Mayor etci ros of érrave- 
OTEDTES, TOY Te EduTres pededwvoY THY oikiwy, ITarifeiOns, nab 6 

tovTou aberpeds Spépdis.” “EvOaira dxovoavra KapBicea 1d 64 
ZpuépSi0s obvoua, Eruvpe % GAnOnty trav re NSywv Kab Tod evurrvlo: Flfilment 
ds edoxce dy TO trrve arrayyetrAal tw. oi, os Fpépdis iLopevos és ae iq 
rov Bacidniov Opovov xavoee tH near Tod ovpavoty pabdy Se snd of the 
@S parny atrodkwrexars ein tov adedpedv, arréxrave XZ pépdwy, atro- caved ty 
Kravoas 8é xal trepmpextnocas'" 1h dirdon cuuoph avabpwaxes 

ém tov larirov, év vip Eywv Ti taxiorny & Yovoa orparever Oat 

éml tov Mayor xal oi avabpdoxnovrs él tov farirov, rod Kovdeod 


63 


been offered to him. (See i. 130.) But 
there was also a very different narrative, 
preserved by Cresias (ap. Photius, p. 36). 
According to this, Petesacas, an eunuch, 

sent by Cyrus to fetch Astyages from the 
Barcanians to see his daughter Amytis, 
and by the advice of Ccbaras leaves him 
in the desert to perish by hunger. His 
corpse remains uninjured and guarded by 
lions, until it is found and magnificently 
buried. It would almost seem that some 
such tradition of a death, similar in its 
mysteriousness to that of Smerdis, is re- 
ferred to hy Prexaspes. There is an 


especial propriety in the expectation of the 


resurrection of Astyages, as he was the 
last sovereign of the Medians; and it is 
quite clear that the revolt headed by the 
Magians was, or at least went together 
with, a counter-revolution attempted by 
that nation against Persian supremacy. 
See note on § 65, below. 

174 at 8rov BaciAeds KauBbons HArAace 
és Afyurroy, of xw browa. Here again 
there is a glimmering of the Persian tradi- 
tion (see note 83, above), according to 
which Bartius was slain by Cambyses 
antecedently to the Egyptian expedition. 

178 gwepmpextioas. See note 134 on 
i, 44. 


65 
His dying 
confession, 


HERODOTUS 


tov Elfeas 6 vans crorimres * yupvwber 58 rd Eihos wate Tov 
pnpr tpeparisbels 52 xara rovTo TH avros wporepay Tov TéyY 
Avyurrleov Oeov “Arw erdnke, ds of watpin' sdofe reridOas, 
elpero 6 KapuQvons & Te 7H wWode obvoua ein; of Se elrray Gri 
"AyBarava: t@ Sé Ers mporepoy éxéypyro *" é« Bovrods rods, év 
*"AyBardvout tedxeuTncew Tov Siov 6 pev 8) ev roios Mydixoios 
"AyBatdvours donee TedXevryjcey ynpaws, ey Total of Hv wavra TA 
apriypata’", ro 58 ypnaripsov Totes ey Jupln ’ AyPBardvowr édeye 
dpa’ xal 51) ws Tore éreipedpevos er Wero Tis TOMOS TO obvoua’™, 
trrd Tis cuphophs ris te é« tod Mayou édxrex pypevos nai rot 
Tpoparos eowppdvynce cvdAXNaBov dé 1d Geompomsoy elrre “ evOadra 
KapBucea rév Kupou éort rempwpévov tredevrav.” 

Tore pev rocadra: jpkpnor 5¢ borepov ws elxocs™™ perarreprpa- 
pevosTlepoéeav trav mapedyrov Tovs Noyeparrdrous, Exeyé ods Tdde” 
“a ITépoat, xaraderdBnné pe TO wavrev paddora éxpurrov wpy- 
ypatov TovTo és tyéas exhhvas. éyo yap, doy & Aiyurry, eldoy 
Ap év re trrvy thv pndapa Sherov ieiv eddxeov Sé woe Gyyedov 
OAbdbvra e& olxov'” ayyédr ay, @s Tpuépdis iLopevos & tov Bace- 
Afiov Opovoy yravceve TH Kepars Tov ovpavoy Seicas Se jr) atras- 
peOéw riv dpyiw mpos tov adedpeod, érrolnca tayvrepa } copw- 


spear’s 2nd Part of Henry VI., Act iv. 
Scene 1 : 


352 


176 rop xovAeod Tou Elpeos b pens &x0- 
wlrre:. Kenrick well remarks that the Per- 


sian dirk was worn on the righ? thigh, as 
appears from the sculptures. (See also 
vii. 61.) Hence, if the uéens (the knob 
by which the scabbard was capped at the 
bower end) dropped off, the point of the 
weapon would be left bare, and s danger- 
ous wound might readily be inflicted on 
the wearer in the action of leaping on to 


his horse. 
Tg » 8c. Anyi, “a mortal 
wound.” us AscHyLus makes Cas- 


sandra pray : 


las ievas rig 
s aliare evOynolun 
768. 


(Agam. 1298.) 


178 dxéypyro. See note 437 on ii. 147. 

179 dy roiol of qv xdyra ra xpfrypara. 
See note 84 on § 30, above. 

180 &s Tére dweipedpevos érivero rijs 
wéAos +d ofvona. The dramatic character 
of this story may be compared with the 
death of the Duke of Suffolk in Shak- 


as drpddacros, 
droppudvray, Supa ou 


Surro.x. Look on my George: I am 
a gentleman 
Rate me at what naa wilt, thou shalt be 


Wairmors. And so am I: my name 
is Walter Whitmore. 
How now ? why start’st thou? what, doth 
death affright ? 
Surroux. Thy name affrights me, in 
whose sound is death. 
A canning man did calculate my birth, 
And told me that by water I should die. 


181 Ss efxoo:. The manuecripts 8 and 
V omit &s. The account preserved by 
Cresias made him die on the eleventh 
day after his wound. See note 170, 
above. 

18? 2& ofxov. Persia, although not the 
seat of the im government in the 
time of Cambyses, was the native country 
of the dynasty of Cyras; and hence this 
expression is quite appropriate. Above, 
§ 30, the phrase dx Fepoder is used. 


THALIA. III. 65, 66. 853 


Tepa’ €v TH yap avOpwornty dice ovn dvi dpa Td pédrov ylverOat 
atrotpéreay éyw 5 6 parasos IIpnEdorea aroréumw és Yovca 
atroxrevéovta Spépdur eEepyacbévros Sé xaxot tocovrou adeds 
Starrapmy, ovdapd érineEdpevos uy xoré ris pot, Spépdios irapat- 
pnutvov, dros erravacrain avOpwroy mavros 5¢ To) péNdovros 
EcecOat aduaprov, adedpeoxrovos Te, ovdey Séov, yéyova, xa Tis 
Bacwmins ovdéy hocov dorépnuas Spépdis yap 5) tv 6 Mayos, 
Tov pot 6 Saiwmy mpotpasve ev TH pes erravacricecOar To yey 
b1) Epyov éfépyacrai pot, nal Spépdw tov Kupov peers tyiy 
covta doyilerOe of Se iuiv’® Mayos xparéovot trav Baoidnlor, 
Tov te éduroy éritporory Tay oixiwy Kai 6 éexelvou adedpeds 
Zpépdis. tov pév vow pddsota xpi, cued aicypa mpos Trav 
Maryov rerov0cros, timwpée uot, otros pev avoolm pope Terte- 
Aeurnxe TO TeV EwuTOD oixniordtayr tTovTou 5é pnKért éovTos, 
devrepa TeV Nowra, tpiv, & [lépoat, ylveral poe avwyxararoy 
evrédneoOat Ta Gédw por yevécOat TerevTav tov Blow Kal 5) 
tyiv rade ericxirre Geovs rovs Baciinlous émixaréwr, xal Tacw 
ipiv cat paémora Ayatmevidéwy totot Trapeodot, pi) weptideiy THY 
Hyenoulnv avris és Mrdous repwedbodcay'™ add’, eire SoA Eyovet 
auriy xrnadpevos Sod arraipePjvas tro tyuéov etre Kat cO&vel rep 
KarTepyacapevo., cOévei KaTa TO KapTEepov avacwoacbas. Kai Tatra 
Hey Trovedot buiy yh Te KapTroy éxpépat, cad yuvaixés Te xal Troiuvea 
therovev, dover és Tov Grravra ypovoy edhevOépotor ut) avacwoapé- 
vourt dé Thy apyny pnd émiyerpnoacs avacatey Ta évaytla rovrouot 
aptopat tyuty yevéoOar nai mpos Erte rovTowt, 76 Tédos Tlepaéwv 
éxdor@ émuyevécOas olov éuot émvyéyove” Gua re elrras ratra 
6 KapBions azréxdaste racay riv éoutod wpn—ur Tlépoas S ws 66 
Tov Bacidéa eldov dvaxdaicavra™, mdvres ta Te éaOipros éxdpeva, 1nd death, : 
elyov Taira Karnpeixovto, Kai oiporyy apBore SEN PEUTO. peta ena 
8¢ tadra, os éopaxéhicé Te Td doréov Kal 6 pmpos TaXLOTA éodirn, ane Se 
188 Suiy. For this use of the dative of 185 &s roy BaciAda eldav dvaxAabcarra. 
the pronoun see note 318 on ii. 113. The A2scHy vs presents on the stage a simi- 
interests of the pure Persian blood were lar scene of the Persian nobles sympa- 
affected by the succession passing to a thizing with the grief of their monarch 
Magian. Translate: ‘and you have the by wailing, tearing the hair, and the spe- 
Magians masters of the royal palace.” cially oriental practice of ‘‘rending the 
18¢ uh wepilBeiy Thy tryepovlny adtis és clothes:” wéxAov B Epeme xodnlay dxpup 


MfSous repieAOotcay. Foranexplanation xepeiy (Pers. 1060). 
of this phrase see note on § 126, below. 
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67 


The Ma- 


gian usurpa- 


tion lasts 
for seven 
months. 


68 


In the 
eighth 
month 
Olanes 
discovers 
the pre- 
tender by 
a strata- 
gem. 


354 HERODOTUS 

annvexe*** KayBvoca tov Kupov, Bacthevoavra pev Ta wavra 
érta érea nal pivas wevre’’, dada 5é 1d Twapdray éovra 
Epaevos xat Onreos yovov. Tlepoéwy 5é rotor wapeovou amiorin 
WoAd}) wrexéyuto, Tos Madyous éyew ta mpryparar adr’ Are 
otéaro én SvaBorg eirety KayBvcea ra elie wept rot Spépdios 
Oavdrov, wa ot éxrodepeoOy tay ro Tlepowxoy ovroe pév vuv mre- 
oréaro'* Spuépdw tov Kupov Bacthéa aveoteara: Seas yap xat 
6 IIpn&dorrns éEapvos tv wn pu arroxreivas Zpépdiwy od yap Hv 
of dodarés, KauBicew teredeurnxdtos, pavas tov Kupou viov 
atrokwnrexévar avroyetpin. 

‘O pey 52 Maryos reXeurjcavtros KapBicew adeds éBaclrevce, 
értBarevwy Tov ouwvupouv Spépdsos'” tov Kvpov, prvas era 
rovs émdolirous KapBvon és Ta oxrw érea [THs WAnpw@cws]. €v 
roto amedé~ato és tos imnkoous tavras evepyeolas peyadas, 
@oTe atroPavovtos avTod moboy eyew mavras tos év TH Aoly 
wapeE avrav Ilepcéwy dSvaTréupas yap 0 Mayos és way eOvos 
TOY hpye, Wpoeiwe arednlny elvas otparnins Kat popou én’ érea 
tpla. mpocire pev 5) Taira avrixa émotapevos és THY apyny. 
"OrySom Sé ynvi éyévero xarddnros tpoT@ Tose "Ordyns' Fv 
PDapvdorew pev trais, yevei 6€ nab ypnpace dpotos TE rpwre@ ITep- 
céwy'*- ovros 6 ‘Ordyns mporros irémrrevae tov Manor, os ovn 
eln 6 Kupou Spépdis adn’ Sorrep jv, THde TupBadrdopevos, Gre Te 
our éEedolra éx Tis axpoTrodios, Kat Gre ove éxddee és Ow éwuT@ 


186 dwhvecce, “carried off.” In the 199 driBaredwy Tot dpovbpou Spudpdiwos. 


Behistun inscription Cambyses is made to 
die of grief upon the Magians obtaining 
the chief power. And it would seem that 
Straso follows a similar tradition (xv. 
c. 3, fin.), where he says S:adefduevos 82 
tovtoy [Kipoy] KauBvons vids brd Tar 
pd-yow kareAb0n, a statement far more in 
harmony with the Behistun record than 
with the story of Herodotus. See note 
218 on § 79, below. 

187 érra rea xal pivas wévre. The 
traditions followed by Cresias gave a 
much longer duration to his reign. See 
note 170, above. 

188 dwioréaro, “ they made sure.” See 
note 167, above. 

189 uh pay. Gaisford has nh pty with 
some of the MSS. But the reading in 
the text is that of S and V. 


Herodotus uses the more correct expres- 
sion éx:Baretwy rod Spyépdios dyduaros, 
above, § 63. 

191 "Ordyns. The Behistun inscription 
gives the names of the conspirators who 
slew the ian pretender nearly identi- 
cal with the list of Herodotus. But Otanes 
(Utana) is in it made the eon, not of 
Pharnaspes, but Socres (Thukra). 

192 duotos TH pdr Tepréwr. The 
superior rank of Otanes is clear from the 
prerogatives reserved for him below, § 84. 
According to Herodotus’s authorities, being 
the son of Pharnaspes, he would be bro. 
ther of Cassandane, Cyrus’s favourite wife 
(ii. 1), and consequently uncle of Cam. 
byses and Smerdis, and perhaps of Atossa. 
(See the notes 196 and 240, below.) 


355 


THALIA. III. 67—69. 


ovdéva THY Noyluwv Ilepoéow iromredcas 5é pu, érrolee Tade 
goye avtov 6 KapBiens Ovyarépa, rh otvopa jv Padipn '* rhv 
aitiy 3) ratrny elye tore 6 Mdyos, xal rabrn Te cuvolxee’™* xal 
Thot GAAnoe Wdoyot thot Tov KapBvcew yuvartl: wéurrev 5) av 
6 "Ordvns trapda tavrny tiv Ovyarépa éeruvOdvero trap Strep 
GvOparwv Koungro, elre pera Spépdwos tod Kupou, elre pera 
ddXou tev’ 7 Sé of avréreusre hapévn ov ywoonew ote yap Tov 
Kupov Spépdw idéc8ar ovdapa, obtre Satis ein 6 cuvoéov aurh 
eidévar Srrewre Sevrepa 6 Otavns eyo “ ei por) air) Spépdw 
tov Kupou ywaooxers, od 58 rapa’ Arocons mubev Grew rour@ '* 
ouvorxéer atry Te exeivn Kal ov mavTws yap 57 Kou Tov ye EwuTiS 
aderpedy * yiuvaoxer” ayriméurres trpds Tadta 7 Ovydrnp> “ obre 
*Arooon Sivapas és royous dOeiv, oltre GAANY ovdepiay WéoOat 
TaY cuyKaTnpévoy yuvaikoy érel Te yap TaxtoTa odTos wvOpa- 
wos, Sots Koré éott, wapékaBe tiv Bacirntnv, Séorepe jpuéas 
a&AAnv GdAy td£as.”- *Axovovte 8é raita te ‘Ordvy padXov Kar- 
edaivero Td mpirypya: tpirny 88 dryyerinv eoréurres trap avi 
Ayoucay Tadta> “ & Ovyatep, Sei oe yeyovviay ev Klvduvov avada- 
BécOas tov av 6 rarhp wrodvew xerevy ei yap 8) py éote 6 
Kupov Spépdks, ddd tov xatadonéw eyo, otros piv col Te cvyKot- 
peopevov Kat 7d IIepoéwy xpdros yovra Set yalpovra amaddao- 
oewv, adda Sobvvat Sleny viv dv awoincoy rade érreay cot cuvevoy 
Kat pabys abrov KatuTrvwpévov, Gpaccoy avrod Ta ara’ Kai hv 
pev halyntar éyov dra, vopite cewuriy Zpépds TS Kupov ovvorxe- 
ew: hy bé pr eyor, od 82 7h pdyyp Dpépd..” ayvreréutrer pds 
ravra 4 Dadium papery xivivveioen ' pweyddws, hv wow tTadTa: 
qv yap 8) ph) tuyydvn ra ora eyov, érlrapmros 5 apdocovea 


193 +5 obvoua Hy Sadlun. This is per- 
haps a Hellenic equivalent of the Persian 
name which the daughter of Otanes bore. 
It is impossible to consider it as even a 
corruption of any Asiatic word. 

1% Kal taéry re cuvolkee. By this 
course of proceeding he did what was 
equivalent to proclaiming Cambyses as 
dead. Compare the counsel of Ahithophel 
to Absalom (2 Sam. xvi. 20). After such 
a step no reconciliation was possible. Thus 
Atossa was the sultana successively of 
Cambyses, the Magian, and Darius. (See 
below, § 88.) 


195 votre is omitted in S and V. 

196 rdy ye éwourijs &8eApedy. If Smer- 
dis had not been Atossa’s brother by the 
same mother as well as father, the fami- 
liarity would not by any means have been 
so certain. If however they were whole 
brother and sister, they would also be 
nephew and niece of Otanes (see note 192, 
above), and hence there would be i 

priety in his referring his daughter to 
er cousin. 

197 «uwSuvedcer. Sand V have xivdvs 
vedecv. 


z%2 


69 


70 
Seven of 
the nobles 
conspire 
against him. 
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dora, ev eidévas ws diotwce pis Gums pévToa Toujcey Tava. 
% ev Sy wrebéEaro tadtTa Te Warpl xatepydcecOar. (Tod dé 
Mayov rovrou rod Spépdios Kipos 6 KaySvoew apyov ta ara 
arrérepe err airin 8n Tis ov opusxpy.) % cov 87) Dadim airy, 7 
Tov 'Ordvew Ouydrnp, wavta émcteddouca ta UredéEaro TH TWaTpi, 
émel te auras pépos éyivero tis amifws rapa Tov Mado, (év 
mwepitporh yap 8) ai yuvaixes gorréover’* rotcs Hépancs) 
dGotca wap avrov nide imvepévou S¢ xaptepdis tod Mayou, 
hpacce TA Gra paSotoa Se ov yadetas GAN einreréws ovK 
éyovra Tov. dvdpa ara, os huéon TdyioTa éyeyovee, Trénpaca 
conjpyve TO Warpt Ta yevoweva. 

‘O &é ’Ordyns traparaBov *Acrabivny * nai Twa8punv™, Iep- 
céwv Te mMpwrous eovras wai éwuT@ érrirndewtdtous és miotiy, 
amrnyncato way To wpiypa ot Se kal avroi dpa iromrrevoy obte 
rovTo éyew, aveveixayros 5¢ rob 'Ordvew rovs Néyous édéfavro- 
kab &oké odu &xacrov dvipa Ilepréwy mpoceraipicacbas, Tovroy 
To miotever pdduota, “Orayns pév vuv eisdyeras Ivradhépvea™, 
TaBpvns 5¢ MeydBvtov ™, Aarabivns Sé ‘TSdpvea*”- yeyovoror 
8¢ rovraw 8&, rapaylveras & Ta Yodca Aapelos 6 ‘Totdatreos ex 
Tleporéov Rov ™> rovrav yap 6) Fv of 6 warhp trapyos: érel ov 


108 dy wepitponf ‘yap 3h al -yuvaixes 
goréove:, See the Book of Esther iii. 
11—14. 

199 "Agrabiyny. The manuscripts 8 and 
V have "Acwa@dyny. This conspirator is the 
only one mentioned by Herodotus whose 
name does not appear in the Behistun 
inscription. In its place is Ardomanes 
(Ardumanish), son of Vacces (Vahuka). 
But on the tomb of Darius at Naksh-t- 
Rustan an Aspachana is mentioned in an 
inscription as the king’s quiver-bearer, and 
a Gobryas as his bow-bearer. 

200 Twptny. This name in its Persian 
form (Gaubarawa) appears on the Behis- 
tan inscription. He is there made son of 
Mardonius (Marduniya). 

201 "Iyrapépvea. Sand V have ‘Ivra- 
¢péven. In the Behistun inscription he 
is called Vidafrana, and made son of 


Vayaspara (Veispares). 
es MeydBu(ov. One MS has Meyd- 
Bafov. In the Behistun inscription he is 


called Bagabuksha (as Merdis becomes 
Bartius), and made son of Daduhya (Da- 
does). 

203 ‘T3doveq. In the Bebistun inscrip- 


tion he is called Vidarna, and made son 
of Bagabigna (Megabignes). 

206 2x Tlepréwy fixwy. ese words are 
very difficult to explain, as the locality 
from whence Darius came, and of which his 
father is represented as satrap, is obviously 
here ed as something different from 
the district of which Susa (where Hero- 
dotus makes the murder of the Magian 
take place) was the centre. Yet elsewhere 
(see above, § 30) that district is expressed 
in exactly the same terms, and they are 
undoubtedly used to signify the region in 
which was the stammachioss of the family 
of Cyrus (see note 182, above). And the 
same place is certainly meant in i. 210, 
where it is said sia de , that he fie és 
Mépoas, purdior Kipp roy waida Aapeor. 
The solution of the difficulty is perhaps to 
be found in the supposition that Herodotus 
has inadvertently changed the locality of 
the death of the usurper. The Behistun 
inscription represents him to have been 
slain in the fort Stktakhotes, in the pro- 
vince of Nisaa in Media. To kill him 
there Darius might well have come é&« 
Nepodeoy. 


THALIA. III. 70—72. 357 


ovros anrixero, ratios && ray IT poner: ddofe xa Aapeiov mpocerat- 
picacGar. ZuvedGovres Se ovros, eovres era, edldocdy oh cai 71 
arlatis Kad Aoyous. émel te Se és Aapeiov awixero yvmpnv atro- Dares 


fipetucn ty 


paiverbas, édeyé ope Tade “ dyad Tabra édoxeoy yey airros potvos Crercomes - 
érlaracGas™, Sts te 6 Mayos ein 6 Bacthevov cal Spépdis 6 mes of 
Kupov reredeurnxe’ wal avtrod tovrou eivexey ew orrovdy, ws 
ovoticwy éri re May Odvaror érei re 5¢ cuvyvee GoTe nar 
ipéag eidévas xal pn povvoy ee, woew avrixa pos Soxée xal p72) 
inrepBadreobas ov yap duewvor.” elze mrpos TaiTa 6 ’Otayns 

“@ wai ‘Totdoteos, els te warpos ayaSod Kab exdaivey éouwas 
cewurov éovra Tou TraTpos ovdéy Hocw Tiy pévros émiyelpnow 
TavTny 1) ovTw cuvTdyuve GBovrwS, GAX’ él TO Twdppovéorepoy 
avriy AduBave Sei yap wredvas yevopuévous orm édrrvyespeew.” 
Aéyet pos tavra Aapeios “ avdpes of mapeovres, Tpdrp T¢ eipy- 
peeve €£ ’Oravew et ypnoecbe, éricracGe brs atrodéeobe xdxicra’ 
éfoices yap tis mpos tov Mayor, ly meptBadrdAopevos. éEwuT@ 
népdea, paddtota péy vuv wdetrere er’ ipéwy avTayv Baddpevot 
motte Tavra: érel te Se tpiv avapépew és awredvas éddxee Kat 
éwol wrrepéOeabe, 7) trovéwpevy aonpepov, 7) lore, buiy Gre fv virep- 
wéon 1) vov nueon, ws ov Gddos POds ened KaTiyopos Eotat, GAG 
ogea autos eye Karepéw mpos tov Mayov.” Aéyes wpos tabra 72 
"Ordyns, erred) Opa omepyopevoy Aapeioy “ érret te Hhyéas ovv- 
Taxyvve avayxates wal imepBadreobar ox das, t6e éEnyéo*”® 
autos Srep tporem mapyev és Ta BaciArnia, nal émriyerpjcopev 
aurotat*™ duraxds yap 8) Suerreaaas oldas xou nat avros, eb 27) 
dav, GX’ axovcas’ as téqw Tpdrr@ Tepjcoper ;” auelBerat Aapeios 
troicde “’Ordyn, 7 moNNd éote TA NOYH pey ovK old TE Snrwoal, 
Epyp S& Gra 8 doth ta Ady pev ola te, Epyor 5é ovdey az’ 


205 dye ravra e3dKeov pty abrds povvos 
énioracGa. ere is nothing in the story 
as given by Herodotus to explain how 
Darius should come to entertain this be- 
lief, neither is there in the account of 
the transaction as recorded by Ctesias. 
Even the statement of the Behistun in- 
scription affords no help unlese we suppose 
that Darius was closely concerned with the 


nation of the troubles which the inscrip- 
tion speaks of as effected by his death wae 
a benefit purchased at the price of his 
assassination. See note 212, below. 

206 dtrydo. See note 314 on i. 9. 

7 atroict. This word refers not to 
any thing before expressed, but to what 
may be gathered by inference from what 
has preceded them, ” ¢.e. the Magian and 

friends. 


death of Bartius before the invasion of his 


Egypt by Cambyees; and that the termi- 


73 
Gobryas 


supports 
Darius, 
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avray Naptpov yiverau' ipeis 5é lore pudaxads Tas KaTecTEwoas 
€ovoas ovdey yarerras mapedOeiy Tobro wey yap, juéwov dovroy 
tomvoe **, ovdeis Bots ov Trapyce, Ta péy Kov KaTadedpeEvos 
npéas ta Sé nov Kai Sepalvwy tobro $é, éyw avros oxippw ev- 
MpeTecTaTny TH Taptuey, pas apre re Heew éx Ilepcéwy xat Bov- 
Neo Oal re Sos trapa Tov TraTpos onpHvar Te Racist Oa yap tt 
Sef Ypeddos AéyerOat, NeyécOw. (Tod yap avrod yrsyopeBa, of Te 
ajrevddpevor kat ot TH adANOnty Staypedpevor’ ot péy ye Wevdovras 
Tore, érreay TL péAXNwWOL Tolot Yrevdeos trelaavres KepdjoerOar oi 
S adnOovra, va re TH adnOnin emtomdowvtas répdos Kai TL 
padrov ode eritparytay’ obtw ov TavTa aoKéovTes, TWOUTOD TrEept- 
exoueda. cf Se pndey xepdjcecOas pédrroev, cpoiws dv & re 
GrAnOLopevos sevdns eln xai 6 weudopevos adnOys.) 35 dv py 
yuv TOY TudOUpwY Exov Traply, avT@m ot dpewov és ypovoy Eras 
bs 8 dy avriBaivew repara., Siadexvicbm evOatra éov trodéutos 
kal Srresvra woapevor Eow Epyou éywopeba.” 

Aéyes TwBpins pera tadra: “ dvdpes piros, nuiy core Ka&AdLov 
mapéEe avacwoacbar riv apy, h, el ye pn oloi te éodpucOa 
avriy avadaBéew, atroBavéew ; Gre ye apyducla pey éovres 
Tlépcat inré Myjdou avépos Mayou"”, cal tovrou ara ov eyov- 
tos’ Scot Te Yuéwv KapBioy voogovrt trapeyévovro, rdvtws Kov 
péurvnobe ra érréonmpe Tléponot teXeurdv tov Blov pi) mecpea- 
pévotoe avaxtacbas Ti apyny Ta ToTE ovK evedexdpcOa™, GAN 
émt SuaBonrg eSoxéoper eitrety KapBucea. viv wv rlbewas yiov ™™ 
welOeabat Aapelw, nai pn StadrvecOat éx rod cUANGYOU GAN idvTas 
émt tov Mayov iWéws.” tadta elrre TwBpins: wal rdvres tadra 
aiveov. 

"Ev @ 6&8 obros tabra éBovdevovro éyivero Kata ovuvrvylny 
rade toict Mayor, e%ofe Bovrcvopévoror LI pnEdorea didov 
mpocbécbat, Ste te éremovOce pds KayBicew avdpowa, (ss of 
Tov Traida Tokevoas atrodkwhéxee,) Kal SvoTt povvos wriotato Tov 


208 so.avde. This reading rests on the 31° rd rére odn evedexducba. See above, 

manuscripts S and V. Gaisford reads § 66. 

rolwy. But the form in the text exists in 71L ridena: Yigov. This expression 

all the MSS in viii 62. seems to show that the history must have 
209 ééyres Tidpva: twd MfSov dyBpds passed through a Hellenic channel to He- 

Mdyov. See note on § 126, dr) Mfdey rodotus. See note 126 oni. 27; note 268 

axapaipnuévous Thy apxty. on i. 77; and note 104, above. 
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3 épdios tod Kupou @dvarov*" avroyeipin pw amrodéoas wrpos & 

ért, éovtra év alvy peyiorn tov TIpntdorea év Tléponot. tovrov 

57) pv elvexey adécavres pirov mpocextéwyto, wlatt re NaBovres 

xat épxlovot, 4 pny eEew map’ éwur@ pd eEoloe pndevr avOpo- 
Tov Tiy aro opéov anarny és Ilépcas yeyovviayr triucyvetpevor 

Ta wmavra ob pupla doce”. sinrodexopévou §¢ rod [Ipn&dotreos 
Towel TavTa, WS avérrecdy piv ot Mayos, Sevrepa mpocédepor, 
avtol yey dapevot Ilépoas wravras cvycadéew " ind 16 BactAHiov 
Tetyos, xelvoy © éxéXevoy avaBavra émi mTipyov ayopedcas*", as 

ure Tov Kipou 3 pépdios dpyovrat xad im’ ovdevds GANov. Tatra 

d€ obrw evetédXovtTo, ws MmuctoTtatou SHOev eovtos avtod ev Ilép- 
oyot, Kal wodddKs atrobeEapévou yvapnv as tepteln 6 Kupov 
Spépdis, xat éEapvncapévov rov dovoy avrod Payévov Se nal 75H 
radra étolwou elvat troéev tov II pn&dorew, ovyxadécaytes cpanel 
Ilépoas oi Maryou, aveBiBacay abrov ér) ripyov nad dryopevery %%- 
éxéXevorr 6 be Tav pévroe éxetvos mpocedéovto avtov, TovTwY pey 
éxov éreAnOero: apEduevos Se amd ’Ayaipéveos éyevendoynoe Thy 
matpiuny* riu Kupou' pera &é, as és rotroy xatéBn, TedevTOV 


212 a) Sides potvos irloraro Toy Syép- 
8:0s rou Képou 6dvaroy. From Herodotus’s 
story it does not appear how the Magian 
usurpers should be aware that Prexaspes 
was the only person cognizant of the real 
state of the case; although according to 
the account of the transaction by Cresras 
they might very well be so. (See note 
170, above.) The very mysterious cha- 
racter of the proceeding appears from the 
circumstance that Darius too fancied he 
himself was the only party aware of the 
death of Smerdis (see note 205, above), 
although Prexaspes had killed him (§§ 30. 
66) and buried him (§ 62) with his own 
hands. (See Excursus. 

213 +h xdyra of pupia Sécew, ‘ that 
they would give him ten thousand of every 
thing.” After the battle of Plateea Pau- 
sanias was rewarded with fen of each of 
the several articles of the spoil. TMavoavly 
83 adyra 3éxa etaipébn Te xa) €868n, yurai- 
wes, trwot, TdAayta, kdunao, ds 8¢ abros 
nal rd BAA xphara (ix. 81). So Croesus, 
when auspicating the war he proposed to 
make against Cyrus by a sacrifice to Apollo, 
offered up 3000 of every kind of animal 
arhvea Ta Giowa xdvra tpicxlria vce 
(i. 50), probably a hecatomb of each kind 


every day for a month. Straso speaks 
of a similar practice among the moun- 
taineers of Lusitania: woote: éxarduPas 
éxdorou yévous ‘EAAnvixds* &s xal Mly- 
Bapés pro: ‘ xdyra Obew éxardy’” (iii. p. 
248). The practice alluded to in the 
text probably arose among the Persians 
while they were in a barbarous condition, 
and unfamiliar with a metallic currency; 
but perhaps was continued in the case of 
royal largesses after the necessity for it 
had ceased; just as the high officials at 
an English coronation are rewarded with 
the furniture used. Thus Darius gave 
Mandrocles, the builder of the bridge over 
the Bosporus, “ten of every thing :”’ 
eSwphoaro wact 8éxa (iv. 88). The royal 
gifts would probably be such things as 
had been, during the nomad state of the 
Persians, necessaries of life: robes, ar- 
mour, horses, asses, drinking cups, and 
domestic slaves. 

214 gyyxavéew. This word is here the 
future, not the present tense. 
~ 815 Q@yopevoa:. The technical Hellenic 
phrase for addressing the popular assem- 
bly. See note 211, above. 

310 thy xarpihy, “the house” or 
“ clan.” i. 200, elo) atrédey xarpia) 
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éveye boca awyaba Kipos Tlépoas reroujou SueEedOadw Se radra, 
ébéhawve thw adnOninu, ddyevos mporepoy yey xpvrrrew ov yap ot 
elvas aodares Aéyew Ta yevoueva: dv Se TH wWapedyTt avaryxainy 
psy xatarapBdvew dalvew. xad Sr ereye Tov pev Kuvpou Spuépdey 
ws autos U6 KayBvoew avayxalopevos arroxtelvee, Tavs Mayous 
be Bacidkevewr TTépaonos 5¢ roddd errapnodpevos, ei ut) dvaxrn- 
oaiato oricw Ti apy Kal tods Mdyous ticalato, arijxe éwvrov 
érr) xehariw pépecbas ard tev mupyou Kare. Tpn€downs pe 

vuv, doy Tov wavtTa ypévoy avhp Socios, odtrw éredevTyCE. 
76 O26 88 8 érra rev ITepodéwv, ws éBovdevoarro atrixa ériyepé- 
The con- ew toiat Mayous wai yu) repBdddrcoOat, Hicav ebEduevor Totat 


spirators are 
interrupted Qeotot, ray mept [Ipyidorea menyOévro eidéres oS. & re Sy 
course, hat 7H 0b@ péon orelyovres éylvovro, Kal ra wept II pnidorea yeyovira 


ty ls éruvOdvovta évOaira éexatavres tis od00 édf0cav airls oduct 
Novyous, of pev api Tov ‘Orauny ra@yyu Kerevovres trrepBarécGas, 

pnde oBeovray trav wonyparey érirecbar, ot S¢ audi tov Aa- 

peiov avrixa re ievar wal rd Sedoypéva qroéerv, pnde trepBar- 

Mecbar wbiLopévor 8 avrav, épavn ipijxev émrra Ceiryea Sto 
avyurruav Cevryea SudxovTd Te Kal TiddNovta Kal avocovra: iddévtes 

$e radra of émrra, thy te Aapelov travtes alveoyv yvepnv Kal &revra 

77 fioay éri ta Baarsia, TeBaponéres Toit opyiat, "Emwrtaot Se 
They ere Grd ras wodas éeylveto oloy rs Aapelo % youn épepe’ xatasdeo- 
without wevot yap of pvAaxos dvdpas tods Ilepcéwv mparous, xal oddéy 


opposition 


within the “ € / >A ee 
wile of the T2OUTOV Uiromrevovres éE avTav écecOa, waplecav ely woumrA 


pelace, and pewpévous "> od érreipwra ovdels: ere re 58 mrapiOov és ri» 


fully re- 2 vy , > w 

ty ee Quy, puedes Tost Tas ayyeAlas eapipoure sek’, Saab ot 

wards by opens toropeoy 6 Tt Oédovres Frover Kal dpa ioroptovres rovrous 
eu- 


nuchs, Toict TruNOUpOias ameideoy, Sts opéas TrapyKay, layow te BovNo- 
Heévous Tovs era és TO Tpocw raptévat oi Se SuaxeNevadpevos xar 
oTacapevot TA eyyerpldia, Tovrous pev Tods loxovras aurod TavrTy 


78 cuyxerréovat, atrot Se Hicav Spoum és tov dvb paiva Oi 8e 


Retistance Maro érvyov dphorepos ryvuxadta eévres te iow, nat Ta ame 


tpeis. In reciting the genealogy of Cy- 117 Geln wou wpdvous. A 

rus it would be quite natural for Prex- verbial ects to describe that which 
aspes to show the proximity of Darius is done without the least let or hin- 
to the rie See vii. 11, and Excursus drance. 

on iii. 74 


Lets 
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Tpnfdorreos yevoueva, dv Bovdy Exovress ere av eldoy Tove gian bro- 


euvotyous TeDopuBnpévous Te xal Bodvras, dvd te éSpapov wad 
auddrepos cal, os Euaboy Td trovedpevoy, mpos adduyy étpaTrovro: 6 
pev oi) abrav pbaver ta Toka natedopevos, 6 Se mpos THY aixpiy 
étpamrero evOatra Se ouvéusoyov adrjrowos Te pev 5) TA Tok 
avaraBorvts avTav, é6vray Te ayyod Tay Todeplov Kal mrpocKet- 
pévov, iv ypnora ovdéy 6 8 Erepos tH aly juvvero, cal toiTo 
pev Aorabluny trate és Tov pmpov, tovro 5é "I vradipven és Toy 
opbarpov nat eotepnOn pev tov GpOardpot éx Tod tpwpatos 6 
Ivradépyns, ob pévrou amébavé ye. trav wey 89 Mayor obrepos 
tpwoparives tovtous: 6 dé repos, eel ré of ta Toka ovddey ypnoTa 
éyévero, Hv yap 51) Odrapmos éevéyov és tov avdpedva, és TovTov 
xarahevye,, Oédwv atrod mpocOeivas Tas Oipas nai oi ouvec- 
wimrovot Tov éxta Sv0, Aapeiés te xal TwBpuns: cuprrané- 
tos S¢ TwB8piewn re Maye, 6 Aapeios érecreas arépe, ola év 
oxdrei mpounOedpevos un mrAHjEn Tov TaBpimy cpéwv Sé psy apyov 
érecteata 6 Tw8pins, elpero 5 te ov yparas TH yepl; 6 de elie 


“ arpopnOeopevos aé0, pr) WANED” TwBpuns S¢ auelSero “ det who are 
xad 8: dudorépav 7d Eipos” Aapeios 88 meBbuevos, dot re Td slain 


eyyetpBuov cat ervyé xws tod Maou. 


thers, 


t 


"Arroxrelvavres 8 tos Mdyous nai airorapovres avtav tas 79 


xeparas, Tos pev tpwparias éwuTdv avrod delrrovet, Kal adv- 


exovres tav Mayov tas xepadas, Geov Ew Bop te nal rrarayep 
xpecipevor xal IIépoas trovs adAXous érrexanéovto, eErryebuevol Te 


The con- 
spirators, 
with the 


vacins elvexev xal pudaxis tis axporrédos of b¢ mite abrav > 


rest o the 
Persians to 


TO Tphypa Kat Sevxvdovres tas Kepaddas xal dua Exrewvoy mravra o Magian 
massacre, 


twa tov Mdyov roy év root yuwopevov. ot 8é Ilépoas, padovres 
TO Te yeyovos ex Tov érTa nat tav Mayor rv ardrny, eucalevy 
Kat avtol érepa Towira trode omacdpevos Se Ta éyyerpldia, 
Exrewvov Sxov Twa Maryov evtptoxoy ei Sé pi) VE éreNOodca Eoye, 


édurrov dy ovdéva Madyov. radrny riv apépnv Yeparevover ITép- which is 


cat™ xown pdduota Tov hpepéor Kad ev alti priv peyddny re 


218 radrny thy tuépny Cepaxedovc: sian festival would receive of its origin,—in 
Iiépoa:. It is likely that the account which, naturally, the political character of 
which Herodotus gives of the Magian the movement would vanish in comparison 
usurpation springs primarily from the of the personal adventures of its principal 
popular story which the travelling mer- agents. But in the inscription of Behistun 
chants who had heen present at the Per- the other side of the matter shows itself. 


VOL. [. oA 


mmemo= 


rated by a 
festival. 


80 


Story of the 
political dis- 
cussion be- 
tween the 
conspira- 
tors. 


Otanes ad- 
vocates a 
common- 
wealth; 
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avdryovet, 4) xéxAnras bd Ilepréwy Mayodona**: ev ry Mayov 
ovdiva ekeots havivas és Td pas, GAAA Kat’ olKous EwuTos ot 
Mayor éyover thy jhyépny Tavrny. 

"Evel re 8 xaréorn 6 OopuBos xal éxros trévre tpepéwy éyévero, 
éBourevorvto oi éravactdvres Totat Mayouss wept Tov Tpnypataov 
mavrov Kat d4yOnoav Aoyor amictoe pev eviowt ‘“EdAjvov, 
eréyOncay § dv™. "Ordvns pev éexéreve és pécov Iléponat xata- 
Ocivas Ta wpnyyata, éyov rade “ euol Soxéer, Eva pey Hyewv 
potvapyov pnére yevérSar ovre yap Hdd oirre @yaBov eidere péy 
yap tiv KayBucew iBpw én’ doov éreENGe, peterynnate Se xai 
Tis ToD Mayou bBpws. xaos 8 ay ein ypijpa Karnprnpevoy pouv- 
apyln, tH éeors avevOuvm trovéew Ta Bovrerar; Kal yap dy tov 
dptotov avopav mavrav, ordvra és tavrny Ti apyny, éxros Tov 
éwfotav vonudtwyv ornoae éeyyiveras pev yap ot UBpus wird Tov 
qapeovray ayabay, POdvos 5é apynbey éupverar avOpwr@ dsv0 S 
éywv Taira, éyer wacay KaxoTyta’ Ta pev yap DBpr Kexopnuevos 
Epdeu wodrd nal atacOara, Ta Se POovp. xalror dvipa ye TUpav- 
vov apOovov ee. elvat, EyovTd ye wavta ta ayabd 76 8 irevay- 
tlov tovrou és Tous TWodunTas wépuce POovés yap Toist aplorowe 
mepieodal Tre Kat Cwovot, yalper Sé Tota KaKioToisL TOY aoToV, 
SiaBonrads 5¢ dprotos evdéxeoOar. avappoorotaros Sé tavtav Hv 
Te yap avrov petpins Owupdtys, dyOerar Sri od ndpra Oeparrev- 
erat’ Hv te OGepatrevyn tis xapta, ayOeras are Owmi. ta Se dy 


In it Gomates the Magian is ted 
as rising and heading a rebellion in which 
the whole state joined, and Cambyses as 
dying of grief at the intelligence. The 
rebellion was of a religious character. 
‘““The state became heretical, the lie 
abounding both in Media and Persia and 
in the other provinces.”” After the death 
of Gomates, Darius becomes king, prohi- 
bits the Magian worship, and “ restores 
the sacred chants and ritual of Ormusd, 
entrusting it to the families which Gomates 
had dispossessed, and establishing the 
kingdom as in the days of old.” Glimpses 
of this historical fact show themselves here 
and there in other portions of Herodotus’s 
work, as has been repeatedly remarked. 
See note 439 on i. 130; note 204, above; 
note 238, below; and the Excursus at the 
end of this book on § 74. 

319 $ edxAnra: dd Nepodwy Mayopdria. 


Called, that is, by a Persian name, of 
which Mayoodvia is the Greek equivalent. 
See note 490 on ii. 158. 

320 drdyOnoay 8 ay, ‘nevertheless, 
spoken they were.” So iv. 5, duol per 
ob miata Adyorres, Aédyoucs: F dy, and 
82, frcte, obre ef Wevdduevos ore ef dAn- 
Oda Adyww Exe cadynvéws ela, fActe 
vy. Herodotus elsewhere (vi. 43) ad- 
duces the fact of Mardonius having estab- 
lished democracies in the Asiatic towns to 
remove the scepticism of those Greeks who 
disbelieved the story of Otanes recom- 
mending a popular government to the 
Persians. It is however scarcely to be 
conceived that he desired to impress on 
his auditors the belief that the speeches 
as he gives them were delivered. See the 
passage of Piaro cited in note 113 on 
i. 32. 
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péeytora Epyouat epéwy vopaid re xwei mwdrpia, nal Braras 
yuvaixas, xTelves Te axpirous. mAROos Se dpyov mpora pev ob- 
voua Tavrav Kadducrov exer 'ISONOMIHN *: Sevrepa 8e, rov- 

TwOY TOY 6 povvapyos Trovées OvdeY Tddw pey apyds dpyet, Urrev- 
Ouvoy dé dpyny éyer, Bovrevpata é mdvra és Td Kowov avadéper. 
tBepat av yvapny, perévras hpyéas povvapylny rd wARO0s aéFeuw 

éy yap TO TONN@ Er Ta wdvra.” "Ordvns pev 8) tavrny rh 
yvopuny éaédepe. MeydButos 8¢ dduyapyly exédreve éritpdrew, 81 
Ayo rdde “ta pev ’Ordvns elre tupavvida rravwv, redéyOeo Movebyzuss 
xapot tabrar ta § és 1d wAHOOS dvarye Hépew Td KpaTos, yraopuns TY; 
Tis aplorns jpaprnxe. opulrov yap axpniou ovd&y dots afuveta- 
repov, ovdée UBpiororepov’ xal rot Tupdvvov SBpw devyovtas dv- 
dpas és Sijpou axoddotou b8pw mecéew éori ovdayas avaryerov 

6 pev yap el re trotéet, yevmonay trove’ TH 52 od yuwdoKew Eve 

Kas yap dy ywocxot, ds ob’ ebvddyOn obre olde addy ovdev, odd 
oixniov; wOée re éurecmy Ta TpyypaTa avev voov, yElmappw 
qmotap@ ixedos. Shum pév vuv, ot [léponot xaxdv votovet, ovrot 
xpacbor rjpeis 5& avdpav trav dpictwy émidéEavres spusrdiny, 
rovroist trepilémpey TO xpdtos: ev yap 8) rovrowt Kal avrol 
éveroueOa: apicrwv S¢ avdpady oixds dpisra Bovdetpata yive- 





oa.” MeyaBufos pev 5) tatrnv yvopnv éaédepe. Tpiros 82 
S¢ Aapetos dmedeixvuto yvapny, your “euol Sé 1a pev elie arabia - 


MeyaBvufos és 16 rAnOos Syovra Soxées dpOas réEas, ta 9 és 
Odvyapyxiny ove opOas: Tprdy yap mTpoKepévov, Kal TavTwY TOV 
eyo aplotwy dovrwv (Siypov re dpiorov xa dduyapylns Kad povr- 

231 oSvoua wdyray KdAAo roy Exe: "LZO- 
NOMIHN. The effect of a name, which is 


always powerful over men’s minds, was 
especially strong with the Greeks from 


which shows the attraction that the super- 
ficial analogies derived from words pos- 
sessed for his countrymen. (Phen. 535): 


the time at which dialectical pursuits 
began to prevail. Instances continually 
occur in the literature of this period 
of false reasoning, arising simply from 
the confusion between logical notions 
and the objecta in rerum naturé from 
which those logical notions wereabstracted. 
Hence certain political writers alluded to 
by AnisTorte (Politic. iv. p. 1294, a) 
maintained elva: rév d3uvdray 1rd ph ed- 
vonetaba: Thy dpioroxparounéyny wéAw, 
duolws 8% Kal apirroxparcioba: Thy wh 
ebyopounéyny. Evuripiprs expands the 
sentiment expressed by in a way 


meivo wdAdoy, Téxvor, 
"ISOTHTA timay, % pldrous de) plas 
aéAes Te wéAcot cunpdyous Te cuppd- 


xos 
tuvBei> TO yap "IZON vdpipor drOpdrois 


uv 
xal yap pérp’ drOpdroics kal pépn crabuay 
"IZOTHS erate xdpiOpdy Sidpice’ 
vuurés 7 dpeyyts BAdpapoy jAlouv Te pas 
"LEON Babl(e: roy éviadcioy KbKAov, 
xobdérepoy abray pOdvoy Exe vindpevoy. 


Compare THucyDIDEs, Vi. 39. 


3Aaz 
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Gpyov) wodd@ TodTo mpoéyew Asyw. avdpds yap eves TOU 
apiorou ovdey dpewov av davely youn yap Towvrn xpewpevos, 
éxitporrevos*™” dv awopnras tod wes cuypTo te av Bovdev- 
para emt Sucpevéas dvdpas otra padiota. dy Se ddvyapyly, wod- 
Aoiot aperiy érracKéover és Td Kowoev, EyOea iia ioyupa perées 
éyylvecOas: airis yap Exacros Bovdopevos Kopupaios elvas yrw- 
pnol re vuxdv, és eyOea peydda GAdjroLot amixvéovrar €E oy 
ordous éyylvovrat, é« 88 tdv otaclwv dovos, é« Se rod govou 
améBn és pouvapyinu: wal év rovrp duédeke Som dott todro dpwrrov. 
Sijpou re ad dpyovtos, advvara jr) ov KaxoTynTa éyyiverOar Kaxo- 
THTOS ToWwuY eyyiwouevns és Ta Kowd, EyOea pey ovK eyylveras 
Toto. Kaxoics pirias 5é ioxupal ot yap Kaxobvres TA Kowa cvyKd- 
spavres qrovedou TovTo Sé Totovro yiveras, és 3 dv rpoatds TiS TOD 
Sipouv rods Totobrous twravor é« Sé¢ avTrav Owupdteras obras 51 
tre tov Sypou Owupafopevos $2, av’ wv édpdvn povvapyos éww 
cai év rovTe Snroi Kab obros ws 4 pouvvapyin xpdricroy. évi dé 
évei tavta ovdAaBovra citreiy, xd0ev Hyiv 4 edevOepin eyévero ; 
xa ted Sévros ; xétepa mapa Siov, 4 odvyapyins, 7) pouvapyxor ; 
Eyw rolvyy yvopunv, jydas edevOepwOévras Sia Ga dvdpa, 76 
Towiro TreptoTéhre ™ + ywpls re TovToU, TaTpious vopoUs jr) 
Avew eyovras et ov yap apesvov.” 

838 Tvepar pev Sy tpeis atbra: mpoexéaro ot be réooepes ta eta 
eal els avopov mpocébevto TavTn. ws 6¢ écoadbn TH yvoun o ’Orayns 
with Dee [Iépoyot ioovoulny oretdav trovjoas, éreke és pécov abroios Tade 

“ avdpes otacumrat, Sida yap Sn Ere Sei Ga yé twa Hpéav Bace- 
héa yevér Gat, trove KAjpy ye Nayovra, } érurperdvrwv *™™ rH Tep- 
céov wre Tov dv éxeivor Edwvras, } GAy Tw pnyavar eyo wey 
yuv wpiv ovk evaywviedpar’ olTe yap apyeww ovTe dpyerOat EOérw° 
émt tour O¢ vreFlotapat THs apyts, én’ @ re im’ ovdevds tyéov 
dp£opuas, obre autos éym obte of amr’ ened alel yiwopevor.” tovrov 
elravros Taidta, @S cuvexywpeoy oi EF émt rovroict, otros pey 87} 
og: ovx évaywvileto adr’ éx Tod péoou Kabjoro***, Kal viv airy 
) otxln Siatedéer povvn édevbépn dovtca Iepoéwy, xad dpyeras 


222 exitporetot. See note 105, above. the MSS, as it also is in i. 45; but in the 
233 +b rowvTo weprordAAey. See note latter passage the important manuscripts 

$47 on i. 98. . and V are not to be reckoned. Yet 
924 drirpepdyroy, 6c. hudeov. xdrnoa: occurs below (§ 134), and xar- 
335 xafijoro, This is the reading of all ‘evos (ix. 56) without any variant. 
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tocaira baa avr Oéde, vopous ova UrrepBalvovaa Ttovs ITepoéwy. 
O¢ &é ANourol tev ér7va éBouvdevovro ws Baciéa Sixavorata ar7- 84 
covrat kal oft Soke, ’Ordvy pev wad roiot aid ‘Ordvew aie) Exceptional 
yevopévoiet, hy és drov Tid Tov érra ENO 4) Baotdytn, eEalpera the fmily 
SBocbas obra tre Mndixnv™ Sreos éxdorou, nal rhv tracay 
Swpeny*" ff} yiveras ev Tlépoyot tiywrdrn. robdde 52 elvexey 
éBouvretvoarvré of Sid0c8a ratra, Ste éBovrevoeé re mperos 7d 
apiypa Kat cuveornoe avtots. tara pev 5) “Oravy éfalpera, 
rade Sé és To Kowdv éBovrAevoay traptévas és Ta BaciArnia mdvra Rights re- 
Tov BovAcpevoy trav émra*™™ dvev écayyeréos, hv pr) Tuyxvg the seven 
edmv pera yuvasxos Baotnevs* anaes be un éFeivas Grodev ro er 
Bacth&i 4 éx tTav cuveravacravrwy™”. mepi é ris BactAnins 
éBouvdevoavro roovoe rev ay 6 lrros Alou érravarédXovros 
aporos PbéyEnrat év TE Tpoacteip, avrav éruPeBnxotwv, TovToY 
Eyew thy Bacirntnv. | 

Aapeity 52 Fy irrroxépos avip codes, tp obvopa tw OiBdpns’ 85 
ampos Tovrov Tov avdpa, émel re SeAvOncav, éreke Aapeios rdbe Sateen 
“ OiBapes, ypiv dSédoxrat trepi ris Baoidnins tovew nxata tdde af Vena 
Grev Av 6 larmros mrpa@ros POéyEntat Gua Te HrAlp dyivre*, abrav 
éravakeAnxétav, tolrov éyew thy Baointyy viv ov, ef twa 
&yets codiny, uNyava ws dy hes oyapev TovTO TO yépas, Kar 441) 
Gros tis'” dapelBeras OiBdpns roicde “ei pev 5h, & Séo7rora, 
év rovr@ Tol dor.™ 4 Baothéa elvas 7) yt), Odpoee Tovrou elvexey 


226 dcOiTa Mydiuchy. This mark of efforts, received Cappadocia free from tri- 


honour was bestowed by Xerxes on the 
Acanthians to show his sense of their zeal 
in his service (vii. 116). 

ie thy xicay Swpehy. Seo note 213, 


228 gdyra roy BovAdpevoy Trav érrd. 
In later times it was a point of heraldic 
honour with the sovereigns of Cappadocia 
to trace their descent from this aristo- 
cracy of seven, no less than from Achee- 
menes. They were said to be descended 
from an Afossa, the sister of Cambyses, 
father of Cyrus. She had (it was said) 
married Phernaces, king of Cappadocia. 
The issue of this marriage was Gallus. 
He had a son Smerdis, and Smerdis a 
son Arftamnes. Artamnes was the father 
of Anaphas, a man distinguished for per- 
gonal prowess, who was one of the seven 
conspirators, and, ag a reward for his 


bute as a fief. (Droporus ay. Photium. 
Bibl. p. 382.) Joseraus (Bell. Jud. 
xxiv. 2) makes Glaphyra, daughter of Ar- 
chelaus, speak of her descent from Darius, 
the son of Hystaspes,—possibly tome a 
confusion of Atossa the sultana with her 
great-aunt. For a similer pedigree of 
Mithradates see APPIAN and PoLysrus 
(cited in note 419 on i. 121). 

229 BrroGerv # dx Tay cuveravacTdyrwy. 
In the same way the Bacchiade at Corinth 
é3[80cay Ka) Aryorro e€ DAfAwy (Vv. 92). 

230 dua rg nAle dsidvrt. The time of 
sun-rise would of course be a sacred one 
with Fire-worshippers, and consequently 
fitted for the observance of an omen. 

331 dy robre tare, “ depends upon this.’”’ 
Compare vi. 109: éy col viv, KadAluaxe, 
tor:  naradovAGeas staan by éAcubépas 
rorhcayTa pynpbovve AurdcO 


and is fol- 
lowed by 
an omen 
from the 
heavens. 


87 
Another 
version of 
the artifice. 
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ar Gupov eye ayaboy ws Baotdeds ovdels GANOS Wpd ced Eorat 


rouita éyw pdppaxa’” réyes Aapeios: “ef rolvwy tt Towvrov 
Eyes codicpa, Opn pryyavacba: val pt) avaBdddjeobae as THs 
émiovons nyépns 6 ayov Hiv dors” axovaas tadta 6 OiBapns 
qjmoues ToWvoe ws éylvero 7 VE, TaY Ondéwv lrrrav piay TY O 
Aapeiou trmos Extepye padsota, Tavrny ayayev és Té TpodoTetoy 
xatédnoe, xat émiyaye tov Aapelov trmoyv. xal Ta pey Toda 
wepuizye [Gryyod 7H Uarmr@m *?] éyypirrev TH Ondéy, téros 5é err7jixe 
éyedoas tov Urmov. “Ap spépn Sé Scadpwoxovcy, ot ef, xaTa 
cuveOjxavro, Tapnoay éri tav immo deeEeNauvdvtmy Se xata To 
Mpodcreiov, WS KaTa Tov’TO TO ywpiov éylvovto wa Tis Tapot- 
xonévns vuKros xaredédero 4 Ondea tartros, évOaita 6 Aapetov 
larrros mpocspapav éypepérice aya Sé tO lari@ rovto ‘tTot7- 
cavtt*”, aotparrn && aibpins ** nai Bpovrn éyévero. emrvyevopeva 
5é ratra t@ Aapelp éredéwoe ™ pv @orrep éx cuvbérov rev yevo- 
peva, ot 8é xatabopovres ard Tay tarrwy mpocextveoy [Tov Aa- 
petoy ws Baciréa”*)}. 

Ok pev 874 hace rov OiBapea tadta pyyavncacbar, ot 5é rorade, 
(xad yap én’ apdtepa Aéyerat bard Tlepoéwv"*) &s Tijs trou 
TavTns Tov apOpwv éemrupaticas TH yeipl, Eyos adriy Kpiypas év 
Tho avatupiou ws b¢ dua Te HArip aviovre amrlecOas pédrew Tods 
arrrous, Tov OiBapea rovrov éEcipavra THv yetpa, wpds Tod Aa- 
peiou ‘armrov rovs puKTipas mpocevetxats’ Tov Se aioOopevoy dpr- 
patacbai re xat ypepetioas. 


233 [dyxod +h trxy]. These words 
appear to me to be a gloss explanatory of 
the words éyyplurrayv Ti OnAgp, and I 
have therefore included them within 
brackets. 

333 dua re Irxy TovTo xorhoayri. The 
more usual expression would be dua rg 
tov Ixxoy rovro xothoacOa. The use of 
the participle is exactly similar to that in 
i. 34, pera SddAwva olydueroy, and i. 51, 
bd roy yndy xaraxadyra. 

234 @& al@pins, ‘out of a clear sky.” 
This circumstance caused the incident to 
be regarded as supernatural. Horace 
was induced to give up his physical theory 
of the cause of thunder by the same phe- 
nomenon. ‘‘ Diespiter,” contrary to the 
usual course of things, “‘ per purum tonan- 
tes Egit equos volucremque currum.” 
(Od. i. 34.7.) Pruxy mentions a magis- 


trate of Pompeii having been killed by 
lightning on a clear day as one of the por- 
tents which accompanied Catiline’s con- 

iracy. (Hist. Nat. ii. c. 61.) 

335 drerdwoe, ‘ perfected.” The same 
word is used in the same sense in Hebdr. 
ii. 10. 

336 [roy Aapeioy &s BaciAda]. Some 
of the MSS have puy roy Aap. Others 
omit the words és BaoiAda. Gaisford in- 
cludes between brackets the last two words 
only, 

237 $xd Tlepoéwr. It is not necessarily 
to be inferred from this ion that 
Herodotus derived the story direct from 
any Persians. All that it seems necessary 
to conclude is that it came primarily from 
a Persian locality. See note 338 oni. 95; 
note 471 on i. 189; note 128 on ii. 43; 
and note 241, below. , 


| THALIA. III. 86—88. 367 
Aapetos re 61 6 “Tardomreos Bacihe’s aredédSexto: xal oi Joav 88 


év 1h "Aoly mdvres xarjxoot mv "ApaBlov, Kipov re xata- Ex'ent of 


otpeyapévou Kat botepov airis KapBicew™* °ApdBuoe 5é ov- “Pi. 

daa xatyxovoay éri Sovroctvy Iléponot, adra Eeivou éyévorvro 

mapevtes KaySvcea én’ Alyuirrov’ (dexovtay yap ApaBiwy ovK 

dy éoBddrorev** Tlépoas és Altyurrrov’) ydpous Te Tos mparous His wives. 

eydpee Tlépoyot* 6 Aapetos, Kupou pév dv0 Ouyarépas, “Atoocdy 

Te Kal "Aptvotoyny tiv pev “Atoocay mpocvvoiujcacay Kap- 

Buon te te aderAde@ nal adris TO Mayy rhv 8 ‘Apruotavny, 

mapBévor érépny Se, Spépdios trod Kuipou Ouyarépa, eynpe, TH 

obvopa nv Tldppus: toye 58 nal rhy tod ’Ordvew Ouvyarépa *f) tov 

Mayov xarddnrov érroince. Suvduwos te wavra ot émimdéaro. The monu- 

Tpa@Tov pév vuv TUTroy Tromadpevos AOwov Ecrnce™'> Lov SE of memory 
OF nls ac- 


évipy avnp iirirets: erréyparpe ** 88 ypdupata éyovta rade AA- cession. 


238 Sorepow abris KazBtoew. There is 
no mention made by Herodotus of any 
wars or conquests by Cambyses in Asia 
(see ii. 1). But from the Behistun in- 
scription, quoted in note 83, above, it 
seems possible that this phrase alludes to 
the putting down of a rebellion excited by 
Smerdis. See note 218, above. 

239 d¢BddAAoev. Several MSS, which 
Gaisford follows, have éoBdAoeyv. But 
the position is a general one, “‘ without the 
consent of the Arabians the Persians would 
be unable to enter Egypt.” This clause 
perhaps was framed before the detailed 
account above, § 9, was written, and re- 
mained after that was inserted, because 
the work never received the last polish of 
the author. 

240 yduous rods xpérous éyduee Tép- 
onat. “ The first marriages which he made 
were with Persians,” in pursuance, appa- 
rently, of the arrangement mentioned 
above (§ 84). The great influence of 
Otanes is shown by his near relationship 
to all the sultanas. He would be (if 
Atossa and Artystone were daughters of 
Cassandane) uncle of both, great-uncle of 
Parmys, and father of Pheedime. See the 
note 192, above. The opposition of Orcetes 
(see below, notes on § 127) becomes very 
natural if we regard theaccession of Darius 
as brought about mainly by the influence 
of powerful individuals of the Achemenid 
house. 

241 réroyv Al@wor Yornoe. The monu- 
ment in question was doubtless cut in a 


rock; but the phrase fornoe conveys the 
notion of a Greek who had in his head the 
conception of a sculptured group “ set 
up.” The true state of the case shews 
itself in the word éyvjy, which presently 
follows. 

243 grdéypaye. There can be little doubt 
that the story of Darius and his groom, by 
whatever channel it came to Herodotus, 
originally flowed from a popular interpre- 
tation of the meaning of the monument 
described in the text. There is as little 
doubt that this interpretation is an erro- 
neous one; but it is not easy to point out 
the source of the error. An extremely 
ingenious theory has been put forward by 
Dr. Donaldson, that it arose from a mis- 
interpretation of the arrow-headed inscrip- 
tion on the monument; the words ren- 
dered frroxdyos really being an epithet of 
Ormuzd, and implying merely “ the horse- 
man.” The Behistun inscriptions begin 
invariably by ascribing the prosperity of 
Darius to the favour of Ormuzd, who is 
represented in them by a figure now ren- 
dered familiar by the title-page of Mr. 
Layard’s Nineveh. The horse too was 
sacred to the sun, and might possibly be 
used as a symbol of Ormuzd. But I am 
not aware of any evidence that the god * 
was ever represented as a horseman. In- 
deed the account of a monument must be 
extremely accurate to allow of carrying 
such a theory as that of Dr. Donaldson 
into details; and such is hardly to be ex- 
pected except from an eye-witness, which 
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He insti- 
tutes a 
cadastral 
system. 


Established 
standard for 
the tribute 
in bullion. 
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PEIOS ‘O ‘TSTAXTIEOX XTN TE TOT ‘IMMOr TH: 
APETH: (6 otvopa Néyov) KAI OIBAPEOX TOP ‘IIIIMO- 
KOMOT, ’EKTHZATO THN ITEPSENN BAXIAHINN. 
ITowjoas 5& ratra év Tléponot, apyds xatectycaro elxoou Tas 
avtol xadéovot catpamylas. xatacricas Se Tas apyas nal dp- 
x“ovras émiorncas, érad~aro* gdopovs of mpootévat xata eOved 
Te, Kal impos Totcr Evect Tovs TANTLOXYMpOUS TpoTTaccwY, Kar 
vrepBaivoy Tovs mpoceyéas, GAXowt Gra Ta éxXaoTépw evea 
vénoy ***, 

"Apxas 5é xat dopwv rpdcodoy thy éréreov xara tade Seine 
Toict ev aUTOY apyuplov atrayiwéover elonto BaBvAwvioy orabpov 
TdXavrov arrayweew, Toto. 5& ypuciov amayiwéiovor EvBoixor rd 
d¢ BaBvaAdviov raddavrov Sivatras EvBotdas éBSourxovra pvéas **. 
él yap Kupov dpyovtos, xal attis KapBicew, fv xaterrnnos 
ovdey ddpou mépt, GdAa Sapa aylveov. (ia 58 ravryv thy éxi- 
tafw Tod dopov Kat japaTAjoa TavTy adda, Aéyouvest Tlépcas ds 


Herodotus cannot here be supposed to 
have been. Compare his account of an- 
other rock monument now known, and 
the note upon it (299, on ii. 106). See 
also the last note. 

43 érdtaro. The middle voice implies 
that the tribute was not arbitrarily imposed, 
but the result of a calculation and agree- 
ment. The satrap may be considered to 
have farmed the revenue of his province 
at the price of the appointed gdpos. See 
the expression @dpey érdtavro of the par- 
ties on whom the impost was laid, above, 
§ 13. The case was different when Arta- 
phernes pdpous rate éxdoroio: ray léveoy 
(vi. 42). Asa conqueror he was free to 
impose his own terms. 

244 Kal xpbs Toto: EOver: . . EOven véucov. 
This sentence is an extremely difficult one 
to construct; and it appears not to have 
received the author’s last touch. it 
seems clear that he wished to describe 
the system which he briefly notices in i. 
134: mxpoéBawe yip 5h rd EOvos Upxov Te 
wal éxitpérevoy. The plan adopted was 
apparently a kind of sub-infeudation, the 
countries in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the seat of government being regarded 
in 8 manner as chief vassals of the empire, 
and in their turn exercising a sovereignty 
over their neighbours. Thus, while in the 
royal schedule ali the several nations pay- 


ing tribute would appear, they would not 
all pay dérect into the treasury ; but those 
nearest to the seat of government would 
be responsible for the payments of their 
more distant neighbours. It would seem 
as if the series of participial clauses in the 
text were in fact memoranda for the au- 
thor himself, standing as the materials 
from which was to be produced a member 
which should balance the phrase érdtaro 
pédpous of xpociéva: xara YOvea. 

245 Sdvara: EvBoltdas éB8ouhxovra préas. 
It is impossible to bring this proportion 
into harmony with what is known of the 
Euboic scale ; and indeed it is only neces- 
sary to go through the calculation Hero- 
dotus makes, on his own data, to perceive 
that there is great confusion in the text as 
regards the numbers given. From other 
grounds Borcxn (Metrologische Unter- 
suchungen, pp. 46, seqq.) has done much 
to establish the following points. (1) That 
the Babylonian talent was a weight in sil- 
ver pretty nearly equal to 10,000 of Solon’s 
drachmee. (2) That it passed in the way 
of commerce to the Hginetans. (3) That 
it was equivalent to 72 mine of the ante- 
Solonian currency in Attica. (4) That it 
weighed from 72x 100x112 to 72x 100 
115 grains English, which would be 
equivalent in the lesser case to 115-2, in 
the greater to 118°286 lbs. avoirdupois. 
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Aapetos pev tw xdmnros' KauBSvons 5¢ Seararns: Kipos 5¢ srarnp: 
6 pev Ste éxamndeve rdvta Ta Mpnypata’ oO O€ OTL yaderros TE HV 
nal drXbyepos: 6 5é Ere Fries te, eal ayabd oft Tavra éunyavn- 
caro.) ‘Amo pev 57 Iadvev, cal Mayyyrav tév ev rh’ Aoly™, 


wart Aioréwv, kai Kapov, cat Avelwv, cai Mavéov™, nai Tap- ae 


90 


adastral 


stems of 


durov, (els yap Hy ot TeTaypévos popos obros**,) mpoonie rerpa- ~~ “"™ 


Koola TaNavTa apyuplov. 6 pév bn mpwTos ovTOS of vO"eS KaT- 
eaTnxee. aro 5¢ Mucay, xai Avddv, xal Aacoviwr, xat KaBa- 
Aiwv, Kat “Tryevvéwy™®, trevraxdova tadNavra’ vopos Sevrepos ovTos. 
amd 8¢“EXAnororrioy tav éri deEia éowdéovr, at Ppvyav, xab 
Opnixwv tov év rH Aalyn*, cai Tapdayovev, cat Mapiavivraw, 
rat Suplov™', éEnxovta xal tpmxcoia Fw tddavra popos’ vopos 
tplros ovros. amo && Kirltcwv fariros te NevKol™ éEnxovra Kat 


46 réy éy ri ’Aoty. This clause is no 
doubt added to distinguish the people in 
question from those of the same name in 
Thessaly (vii. 132.176). The Magnesians 
here meant are those of Magnesia on the 
Meander, s powerful aristocracy in early 
times. (Aristoriz, Polit. iv. p. 1289, line 
40.) The country was especially favour- 
able for the breeding of horses and the 
operations of cavalry; and perhaps this 
was one reason that made it the head- 
quarters for one of the Persian corps of 
observation (iii. 122). lt seems likely 
that the city was unfortified, for there is 
no mention of a siege by Mazares or Har- 
pagus (i. 161. 162), and judging from the 
passage of Aristotle, the life of the people 
must have been very similar to that of the 
Thessalians, or the modern Hungarians. 
Magnesia on the Hermus (or Sipylus) 
probably did not exist in the time of He- 

otus. 

247 xa) Auxlww, cal Mirivéwy. See notes 
on i. 173. 

248 fs ydp hy of reraypévos pdpos obros. 
It is rather remarkable that no notice 
should be here taken of the Asiatic Dorian 
cities. If the list be compared with that 
of the subjects of Croesus (i. 28), it will 
be seen that this nome includes all the 
Lydian dependencies on the coast south 
of the Hermus, with the addition of Lycia 

which appears to have remained indepen- 
ent of Croesus; see note 91 on i. 27), and 
with the exception of those Dorians. Yet 
some of these cities,—for instance Lindus 
and Cnidus,—-were undoubtedly of consi- 
derable commercial importance and closely 
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connected with Egypt. (See ii. 178 and 
182.) One is inclined to suspect that they 
must have rendered some especial service 
to procure their own exemption from the 
condition of their neighbours on each side. 
They certainly made no resistance to Har- 
pagus (i. 174), and this seems to have 
been quite with the approbation of the 
Delphic oracle. We do not find them, 
like the Ionians and olians, either con- 
temptuously mentioned as SodA0us wrarpw- 
tous of Cambyses (ii. 1), or acting as Per- 
sian auxiliaries (i. .171). 

349 Aagoviev, xal KaBadley, nal ‘Tyer- 
véwoyv. Several of the MSS have ’AAvgovlwy 
for Aacovlwy, and § and V have Abrevécy 
for ‘Y-yevvéay. See note on vii. 77. 

25 @pntxwry Trav dy ri ’Aoln. These 
are the Bithynians. See note on vii. 75, 
B.6urol. 

351 Yupley. Two of the MSS have 
*Aocuplov. But in all probability the 
nation intended is a portion of the Cap- 
padocian, whom the Greeks called Syrians 
(i. 72; v.49). That this list comes from 
a Hellenic source is plain from the cir. 
cumstance that the Ionian cities are put 
in the first satrapy. See the entirely 
different arrangement in the Behistun 
Inacription cited in note on § 94, below. 

252 Yrwor re Aevxol. Srraso inciden- 
tally mentions (xi. c. 13, p. 454), by. way 
of showing the riches of the Median soil, 
that whereas Cappadocia, in addition to 
the money tribute, furnished the Persian 
king with 1500 horses, 2000 mules, and 
50,000 sheep, Media provided nearly the 
double of these. In the text the only 
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Tpinxoowot, éxdorns Huépns els ywwopuevos, xal TdXavra apyuptou 
mevraxoow***+ tTovrwy Teccepdxovra pev nat éxaTrov és THY 
dpovpéovcav farmov tiv Kirsxlny yopny avaroipotro, ta Sé 
tpinxoowa Kat é€jxovra Aapelp épolra: voyds rérapros ovrtos. 
"And && Tlocedntov mods, tiv ’Apudiroyos 6 ’Apdidpew 
olxuce én’ oUpowst Toict Kidixwy te nat Svpwv, apfapyevoy** azo 
Tavrns expt Aiyvrrou, Any polpns THs ApaBlov*”, (radra yap 
Ww aredéa,) wevrjxovra xal tpinxdova TddNavra popos Hw. Eore Se 
év TH vop@ toltm Powixn te Twaca nal Supin 4 Tladatorivy 
Kaneopévn, nal Kimpos’ vouos méwrros otros. am Aiyvirrov 6é, 
cat AiBiwv Trav mpocexéwy Aiyurrr@, cal Kupivns te xat Bapens, 
(és yap tov Aiytrrrioy vopov atra: éxexocpéato,) émrtaxocw 
mpoonie taNavra, wapeE Tov ex Tis Moipws Aliuyns yowopévou 
apyuplou"*", ro éylvero éx Tay ixyOvav. Tovrou te 5) ywpls Tod 
apyuplov Kat Tov émiperpoupevou citov mpognie értaxooia Td- 


mention of a purveyance in kind is this of 
the white horses. 

333 +drayra dpyuplov wevtaxdoia. See 
v. 49. 

334 Tloge:dntov wéAsos. This town was 
a little to the north of that part of Syria 
where Laodicea was subsequently built by 
Seleucus. (Srrapo xvi. c. 2, p. 358.) 
The neighbouring region was singularly 
fertile in wine (see the note 19 on § 6, 
above), and before the building of Lao- 
dicea this perhaps might be shipped in 
Hellenic bottoms at Poseideum, the name 
of which implies that there was a port 
there. The same site is said at the present 
time to be much frequented by ships from 
the excellent quality of its water. It is 
however inaccurately described as on the 
frontier between the Cilicians and Syrians, 
being three-quarters of a degree south of 
the pass. But a navigator in the time of 
Herodotus sailing from Egypt would, on 
coming off the promontory Poseideum, 
possibly lay his course for Cilicia, crossing 
the mouth of the gulf of Issus to the pro- 
montory Megarsus. In this case Posei- 
deum (the town) would be the last place 
in Syria of which he would be cognizant, 
the whole coast of the gulf of Issus being 
left out of consideration, and the expres- 
sion éx’ opoio: would in such a case be 
less inappropriate. Possibly too the fact 
of Mallus, a city just by the promontory 
Megarsus, having also been, according to 


the legend (Straxo, xiv. p. 231), founded 
by Amphilochus, may have contributed to 
the notion tbat Poseideum was on the 
actual frontier. From either of the two 
places the navigator would stretch away to 
the other; and on the hypothesis of the 
geography of this region being constructed 
from accounts of different navigators, it is 
not impossible that the two frontier towns, 
both of them said to be founded by Am- 
philochus, were confused with one another, 
and placed as one town Poseideum on the 
actual frontier. It will be seen from the 
note on iv. 38, that the Hellenic navigators 
had a very vague knowledge of the gulf of 
Issus, probably owing to the jealousy of 
the Phoenicians. 

235 dotduevoy. Larcher compares the 
construction with the well known one of 
Séoy, éfdy, &c. But here the word is 
apparently in the masculine gender, and 
the full construction would beds dptduevoy 
ard tatrns péxpt Alybwrov léva. The 
whole sentence exhibits an unparalleled 
slovenliness of style. . 

256 gAhy polpns rijs ’ApaBlay. If the 
narrator is supposed to be carrying his 
auditors down the coast, which seems to 
be the case, we must suppose him to in- 
clude in Arabia a portion of the sea-board. 
What portion this is does not seem clear. 
See note 16 on § 5, above. 

357 rou éx Tis Moipios Aluyns ywwondvov 
dpyuplov. See ii. 149. . 
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Navta: mpos yap Svo Kal Séxa pupidor ITlepcéwy re roicr dv Te 
Aevx@ teiyet TH ev Méudi xarounpévorct xatapertpéovet, rat 


Totat TovT@Y émixoUpotot’ vopos ExTos ovTos. 


Zarrayvsat 8é, 


kai Tavédpio, wal Aadixar te nal ’Arapita,™, és twvTo TeTa- 
ypévo, €8d5ounKovra Kal éxarov Tddavra Tpocédepoy vouos ovTos 
EB8op0s. ard Zovowy Se, nal tis GdAns Kuooiwv ywpns, tpen- 


Koota vopos Gydo0s ovTos. 


"Aro BaBudavos §é, cal Tis Nowrris 


"Acouplys, xidta ot mpoonie tdd\avta apyuplov™, Kal traides 
éxroplat TevTaxocwl vouos elvatos ovTos. amo S¢ ’AyBatdvev 
kal ths NouTAs Mnéuxhs, nal Tlapixavlwy™™, nat ‘OpSoxopvBavr- 


358 Yarraytda: St, nal Tayddpiot, xa) 
Aa&lka: re xal "Awapéra:. Of these four 
nations the last are unknown. The first 
appear in the Behistun Inscription. (See 
note 278, below.) The other two are 
united in the army of Xerxes, and armed 
as light troops in the same manner as the 
Bactrians, Sogdians, and Chorasmians 


vii. 66). 

259 ylaid of xpoohie rdAayra dpyuplou. 
If this statement be compared with that 
given of the resources of the Babylonian 
satrapy in i. 192, the difference between 
the payment made to Tritantechmes the 
viceroy and the tribute which he sent 
home to his sovereign is enormous. Tak- 
ing the artabe at 102 serxtarii, and the 
sextarius at #2, of an imperial pint (see 
note 648 on i. 192, and Smith’s Dictionary 
of Antiquities, v. Sextarius), we have for 
the contents of the ar/abe 101°0922 impe- 
rial pints. The whole tax which came 
into the hands of Tritantechmes was 
360 x 101-0922 (=36393°192) pints of 
silver, or, reckoning the pint at 10 lbs. 
weight, 363932 lbs. avoirdupois. Now 
the weight of a Babylonian talent was 
either 115°2 or 118-286 lbs. avoirdupois. 
(See note 245, above.) Accordingly the 
annual profit remaining to him after he 
had paid the tribute of 1000 talents would 
be 363932 — 115200 (—248732) or363932 
— 118286(—=245646)lbs. avoirdupois ofsil- 
ver, & sum very far greater than the satraps 
seem likely ever to have accumulated. 
(See the note on v. 36, éxloravOa yap 
Thy Sivauy...dobevéa.) The numbers 
throughout the description of the cadastral 
system of Darius are obviously wrong 
somewhere or other; and this appears to 
me likely to be one place. It seems not 
impossible that the true reading here is 
tpioxlrdua instead of xfAc. A tribute of 


this amount would still have allowed Tri- 
tantechmes a net profit yearly of about 
80 or 160 talents of silver, according as 
the greater or the less weight be taken 
for the talent. A couple of years’ accu- 
mulation of the smaller of these two sums 
would amount to a fund as large as that 
which Orcetes pretended to Polycrates he 
had in his possession (iii. 123). If we 
suppose the reading rpsoxiAia to be the 
true one, and reckon the tribute from the 
fourth nome at 360 talents (i.e. taking no 
account of the 140 which were employed 
in paying the troops on the spot), we shall 
get 9600 for the whole amount of the 
money brought into the treasury exclusive 
of the gold-dust. This is not so far off 
the amount named by Herodotus as to 
make the whole account unintelligible, 
which it is as the text stands. Again it 
seems probable that the money tribute 
paid by a nome would (unless there were 
some special reason to the contrary) vary 
pretty much as the purveyances required 
from it. Now the produce supplied by 
the Babylonian nome was one third of 
that which came from the whole of Asia 
(i. 192); and if the deduction of the tri- 
bute from the sixth nome be made from 
the 9540 or 9880 talents, at which Hero- 
dotus lays the whole, there results 8860 
or 9200 for the Asiatic tribute, of which 
3000 is not very far removed from one- 
third. Nevertheless, considering the en. 
tire difference between the list of countries 
in the text and that in the Bebistun In- 
scription (see note 278 on § 94), and the 
vague description of all the nomes here 
after the first six, it seems impossible to 
expect so to ascertain the condition of the 
text as to reconcile Herodotus completely 
with himself. 

360 TIapicaylay. The Paricanii are men- 
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they, wWevrjKovTd Te Kad TeTpaxdola TdéXavTa’ voyos SéxaTos obros. 
Kdorws S¢ nat Tlavoixac™', Tlavripadol re nai Aapeiras, és 
T@UTO cUudéporvTes, Sinxdota TddavTa Grrayiveoy vopos évdéxaros 
ovTos. amo Baxtpravay®™ Sé péype Avydov, é&fxorta cal rpen- 
Kooi TdNavtTa popos tr vouos Suwdéxaros ovros. * Aro Tarrvi- 
wis*®® 82, nal Appeviov, xal tay mpoceyéwy péyps Tod Tovrou 
rob Evfelvov, terpaxdow tddavra: vous tplros Kat Séxaros 
otros. aro S¢ Yayaptiov’™*, nal Yapayyéov™, nat Oapa- 
valav"*, cat Ourtov, cai Mixov™, cal rov dy tio wjoot 
oixedvrav Tay ev Th 'EpvOph Oardoon, év riot Tovs avaondctous 
xaneopévous ™ xaroulfer Bactdevs, aro Tovrwy Tavrwy é£axdota 
rddvavra éyivero popes: vouos rétapros nat Séxatos ores. Zdxas 
de xal Kdorwse*® crevrjxovra nat Senxocia ayiveoy taXNavra: 
popes mréumrros Kat Séxatos obros. TIdpOoe 88, nal Xopdopsor *” 
Kat Soydoe re nat “Apevor™", tpinxdcva rdNavra> vopos Exros Kat 
tioned in the catalogue of Xerxes’s army, 
to which they contributed both cavalry 
and infantry, which were armed alike (vil. 


86). They have been considered the same 
as the Paretaceni of i. 101. But see the 


lwy. See note 433 on i. 125. 


See note on § 117, 
266 Capavaleov. These people are men- 


note on that 

361 Tlavoleas. These people are perhaps 
the same with the Ma:olxa: of Srraso and 
the Pesice of Puny (H. N. vi. 19). But 
it seems hopeless to assign any definite 
locality to them. The Pantimathi are 
quite unknown. 

362 Baxtpiavav. The manuscripts 3 
and V have 88 Bd«rpwy, and also Aly8ev 
for AlyAay. The form Bdirpio: is the one 
used elsewhere by Herodotus; but this is 
no reason for supposing it to have been 
used here. ERATOSTHENES used the form 
Baxtpiavol, and assigned the Oxus as the 
boundary between them and the Sogdient, 
and the Jaxartes as that between the latter 
and the Sace. But even in his time it is 
plain that the positions of the different 
nomad tribes were most arbitrarily as- 
signed. There was nothing really to dis- 
tinguish them, their modes of life, as 
Strabo remarks (xi. c. 8, p. 433), being in 
all reapects nearly alike, their character 
rude and savage, and unfavourable to com- 
mercial intercourse or to the restraints of 
a settled life. Of the Agli nothing is 
known, unless they may perhaps be the 
same as the AfynAc, whom STEPHANUS 
Byzant. describes as vos Mnduxdy. 

363 Tlacrvixyjs. Sand V have TMaxru- 


tioned below (§ 117). 

367 Otriav, xal Mvxev. These two 
nations appear in the army of Xerxes. 
Their armament is the same as that of the 
Paricanti and of the Paciyes (vii. 68). 

268 rods ous KaAcoudvous. See 
iv. 204. 

269 Kdomwrosx. It is not at all easy to 
determine the site either of the Sace here 
mentioned or of the Caspii who are asso- 
ciated with them in the fifteenth satrapy. 
It is however not impossible that the latter 
name is a merely local one. The moun- 
tain range which the Greeks called Cau- 
casus was by the natives called Caspiuns 
(ERaTosTHENES ap. Strabon, xi. c. 2, p. 
407), and possibly Kdow:o: may in fact 
mean ‘“‘highlanders.’”’ Strabo suggests 
that probably the natives called the moun- 
tain range Caspium from the Caspians, 
although no people of that name existed 
in his time (p. 416). A more correct view 
may be that the sea was distinguished by 
its name from its proximity to the moun- 
tains, in which it would differ from the 
other great lakes of central Asia. See 
note on vii. 67, ciodpras evbeduncdres. 

879 Xopdopuoi. ese are tribes east of 
the Parthians. (Srapn. Brz. sub v.) 

371 “Ape. This is the reading of all 
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déxatos otros. Ilapixdyor Se, nat AiOlowes oi ex rhs "Aolns, 94 
rerpaxdota Taddavta atraylveor’ voyos EB8ou0s Kat Séxaros ov- 
ros", Marinvoior 5¢, cat Sdorrepos*”, al ’Arapodiows S- 
Kooi émeréraxto TadXavra: veuos bydo0s Kal Séxaros ovros. 
Mocyoss 5é, nat TiBapnvoios, nak Mdxpwou™, xat Mocuvol- 
xovt™"*, nat Mapoi*, tpinxdow rddavra tpoelpyro vomes 
elvatos Kat Séxaros ovros. "Ivdav 58 wrjOds re wOAA@ Wreloroy 
dort TWavrayv Tav hpeis Wyev avOporrwy*", cal pépov arraylveoy 
mpos mavtas Tovs GANous, éfjKovra Kal tpinxdcia Tddavra 
irypatos’ voues eixoords ovros™. To pv 62 apyupiov ro 95 
BaBvrAwvov pos To EvBoixiy cupBadrreopevoy tddavrov ylveras Compute 


tion of the 
TecoepdxovTa Kal tevraxooia*” xal civaxioy(\ia TdAavra. 76 ‘Tribute in 


Euboic 


the MSS, but in vii. 62. 66 all have the 
form “Apiot. 

372 Tlapindyio: .. obres. This sentence 
is omitted in F. See above, § 92, where 
the Paricanii are placed in the tenth 
nome. 

373 Ydoweipor.. The Saspires and Ala- 
rodii in the army of Xerxes were under 
the same command, and their armament 
was the same as that of the Colchi (vii. 
79). From the nature of this they appear 
to be mountaineers, of no great import- 
ance as an arm of force; and the magni- 
tade of the tribute imposed upon them is 
not such as to indicate great resources. 
But the case seems different with the Sas- 
bi mentioned in i. 104, and iv. 37. 40. 

the notes on these passages. The 
difference may be explained on the hypo- 
thesis that the sources drawn upon by 
Herodotus are not the same in the two 
cases. The Matieni are in the army of 
Xerxes (vii. 72) associated with the Pa- 
phlagonians (who here are put in tbe third 
nome) under the command of Dotus. 

814 Mdxpwo:. The Macrones spoken of 
here are the same as those described in ii. 
104 as the neighbours of the Cappadocians 
on the rivers Thermodon and Parthenius. 
The Schoi. on Apoll. Rhod. i. 1023, 
speaks of them (on the authority of Philo- 
stephanus and Herodorus) as a warlike 
race, carrying on an inveterate Jorder 
warfare with Cyzicus. It is very difficult 
to reconcile this with the statements in 
Herodotus, unless we suppose that by 
Cyzicus the grammarians meant the de- 
pendencies or factories of that city situated 
much further east on the shores of the 
Euxine. See note on vii. 78, Méoxor. 

275 Mocvvolxow:. Gaisford adopte the 


form Mocovyolxowt, with the minority of 
authorities. The word péovva: in the 
dialect of Thrace meant Sovpdreo: wipyot. 
(Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. ii. 379.) Pro- 
bably the Mosyneci were the dweilers in 
the wooden cottages of the Caucasian alps. 
See note on vii. 78. The Moschi are per- 
haps the Mesech of Ezexren (xxvii. 13; 
Xxxvili. 2; xxxix. 1.) 

376 Mapol. Thies is a conjecture of 
Voss’s adopted by Gaisford (see vii. 78). 
The MSS vary between Mdpooo:, Map- 
goios, and MdpSo0:. There is no doubt 
the same people are meant as the Mares, 
but it is not so certain that the text should 
be altered. See note on iv. 150. 

377 z0AAG xACioTéy dot: wdyTOY TaD 
hpets Toner dyOpdrwy. 1t seems not im- 
probable that this is an inference from the 
commercial importance of the imports re- 
ported to come from ‘‘the Indians ;” and 
possibly what Herodotus says of the 
Thracians (v. 3) is to be explained and 
reconciled with Thucydides by considering 
it a merchant’s view of the case. 

278 youds elxoords odros. In the Be- 
histun Inscription Darius is made to give a 
list of the subject countries, “all which ” 
(he says) “‘ pay tribute,” and in all of which 
‘(he protects the true faith and destroys 
heretics.” They are Persia, Susians, Ba- 
bylonia, Assyria, Arabia, Egypt, they of 
the sea, Sparta and Tonia, Armenia, 


Bactria, Sogdiana, the Sace, the 
es, Aracosia, and the Mecians: 
the total amount being twenty-one coun- 
tries. It will be seen that the distribution 
is an entirely different one from that in 
the 


a0 seccepdxovra =xal werraxéota. 


talents, 
gold being 
taken as 
thirteen 
times the 
value of 
silver. 


96 


This tribute 
is exclusive 
of that after- 
wards im- 
posed on the 
islanders 
and Eu- 
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HERODOTUS 


dé ypvolov rpicxadexactdcvy Noyilopevoy*™, To yityua evpioKe- 
Tat éov EvBoixav taddvrov oydwxovra Kai é€axoclwy xai terpa- 


Kurxthiov. 


TovTay av Trdvreav cuvTieuévav To 1AHO0s, EvBoixa 


TddavTa ouveréeyero és tov érrétevov dopoy Aapeip pvpia rai 
TeTpakioyia Kat mevtaxdoia Kat éEnxovra: to 8 ért TovTev 


EXacaov amiels, ov Aéyw *"'. 


Odtos Aapetw mpoonie popos ard 


re THs Aoins nal Tis AiBins ddvyaxyo0er apoidvros pévrot Tod 
xpovov, Kal amd vnowy mpoonie addos dpos xal Tov ev TF 
Evpwirn péypt Geocarins oixnuévov. rovroy rév dopov Oncav- 
pile 6 Bactreds tpdmr@ topde és riPous xepaplvous thEas Kata- 


The Sancroft MS reads éy8déxorra xa) 
éxraxéoia. See notes 245 and 259, 
above. 

280 rpioxadsexarrdowy rAovyi(dpevor. 
This proportion between the values of 
gold and silver must have been a nearer 
approach to equality than existed in the 
time when a present of sufficient gold for 
the mask of a statue was regarded as a 
national boon (i. 69), and when the quan- 
tity which a man could carry about his 
person was enough to found a family of 
predominating political importance (vi. 
125). No doubt a great revolution was 
effected in the exchangeable value by the 
enormous amount found in the Persian 
camp after the defeat at Plateea. (See ix. 
80.) But the disproportion was still fur- 
ther diminished in the next generation. 
In the time of Plato gold at Athens was 
to silver in value as 12 : 1, probably the 
influx from Asia continually increasing as 
the intercourse with European Hellas in- 
creased. The gold mines in Thrace too 
probably became more productive, and the 
silver mines at Laurium (the great source 
of the silver coinage) less co; to such an 
extent that Xenophon estimates the ratio 
as only 10:1. This proportion still ex- 
isted in the time of Menander, and also 
in that of the Achean league, although 
no fresh sources of silver seem to have 
been opened, and the gold sent into cir- 
culation by Philip of Macedon, and yet 
more by Alexander, must have been im- 
mense. Perhaps the additional supply 
was compensated by the facility for hoard- 
ing which the less bulky material afforded, 
and by the readiness with which it could 
be converted into ornaments. Strings of 
ancient gold coins are to this day worn in 
the hair and sewed on to the dress of the 
women in both European and Asiatic 
Greece. The value of gold seems never 


to have much increased until the discovery 
of the silver mines of Peru. LincGarp 
(History of England, ii. 209) says that in 
the reign of Stephen and Henry II. gold 
was to silver as 9; 1. In the reign of 
Jobn it was 10; 1, the difference perhaps 
arising from the exportation through the 
crusaders. But a continual supply of it 
seems during the middle ages to have 
flowed into Europe from Central Asia, 
where Marco Polo’s Travels show that it 
sbounded out of all proportion to silver, 
being exchanged for it in some places in 
the proportion of uo more than 6; 1. 
A very admirable memoir on the subject 
of the gold and silver money of Greece, 
by the Earl of Aberdeen, is to be found 
in Walpole's Turkey, vol. i. pp. 425— 
446. 

381 74 8 Fri rodrwv LAaccoy ames, ob 
Aéyw. It is not easy to say exactly what 
the author meant by this sentence. Pos- 
sibly it refers to certain gifts in kind which 
came periodically to the court of the sove- 
reign, — just as in old leases the tenant is 
often bound to furnish so many pikes in 
Lent, or brawns at Christmas, in addition 
to his money rent. Thus Prrsius speaks 
of the “‘ piper et pernse, Marsi monumenta 
clientis” (iii. 75), although it can hardly 
be thought that the Roman ‘ patroni’ 
would have been well satisfied with only 
such remuneration for their services. The 
revenue is in fact the net produce of the 
land-tax to the sovereign, considered as 
the absolute owner of the soil. (See notes 
on ii. 109. 177.) The smallness of the 
amount as compared with the extent of 
the empire has caused some surprise. But 
it must be remembered that this payment 
would be over and above all purveyances 
requisite for the public service. See i. 
192. 
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xées wAnoas Se Td ayyos, Tepiatpées Tov Képayow éredy 52 SenOF ropean 
Greeks. 
Xpndrov, caraxorre.*” rocovTo Saou av éxdotore Sénrat. 

Atrat pév vv apyal te Roav Kal dopwv éemirdéves. % ITepois 97 
dé yawon povvn pou ovn elpntat Sacpoddpos’ aredéa yap Iépoat ha 
vépovrat yapnv. olde dé pipov Hey ovdéva si, ead dépew, Sapa °° 
Se ayiveor AiPlores 0: mpocoupa: Aiyirrty, tos KauBvons €Xav- some other 
vov émt tos MaxpoBiovs AiSiomas xateotpépato: of repli re eer 
Nuony tiv ipny xatolenvrat Kal r@ mip avaryovet Tas opTds. pes a 
ouroe ot AiOiorres, Kab ot milexwpet TOUTOLGL, ila caaell ? wey 
Xpeovrat TO avT@ TO Kal ot Karavrias Ivdol: oixjpara Se éxrnv- 

Tat KaTd@yaia ovrou cuvaudorepar Sia tpitou Ereos arylveov, ayt- 
véovot 5é xal To péypt eed, Sv0 yoluxas arripov ypvolov™, cal 
Sinxoclas parayyas éBévou, nal meévre traidas AiOlotras, nat énré- 
gavros odovtas peyddous elxoct. Korxou 8¢ érdfavro és Thy 
Swpeny ™*, Kat ot mpoceyées péypt ToD Kavedows* ovfpeos: és rovro 
yap TO ovpos Ure Iléipanot dpyetar’ ta dé pos Bopihy dvepov Tod 
Kavxdows Tepoéwy oddev ert fpovriter. obrou wv Sapa ta érd€- 
avro étt Kal és ue dia arevrernpldos aylveov, éxaray traidas Kat 
éxarov Trapbévous™™*. *ApaBioe S& visa tadavra aylveov uBave- 
Tov ava Tay Eros. Tadra pév obra Sapa mdpe£ tou popov Bactnéi 


éxoptor: 


Tov &é Xpuaov TovTov Toy TrodAopv ot Idol, amr’ of To vinva T™ 98 
Bactréi To etompévov KoplCovet, TpoT@ Toupee KTéwVTaL EoTL TIS 
"Ivdurchs y@pns Td ™pos qMov avlioyovTa appos TOV yap mpeis f ieite, ie 
iOuev, Tay wad répe atpexés Te AGyeTat, Mparor Tpos 7 Kad Arlov one 


282 dredy 32 8enOi xpnudroy, KaTa- 
xéwret. Darius seems to have been the 
first to establish a national mint. See 
note on iv. 166. 

383 owdpuari. See note 292, below. 

234 dxrdpou xpvalov, “ pure gold,” that 
which has not required the agency of fire 
to separate it from any baser metal. See 
note 154 on i. 50. 

285 drdtavro és rhy Sepefy. The ar- 
ticle before 3wpe}y here is perbaps to 
be accounted for on the principle sug- 
gested in note 315 on i. 90. The Col- 
chians agreed to give “‘ the gift,” the pre- 
sent symbolizing the acknowledgment of 
feudal superiority, and thereby consti- 
tuting a claim to protection. The use of 
the middle voice implies a consent on the 


part of the inferior party to the terms 
concluded with him. (See notes 42 and 
243, above.) The payment of tribute 
would have put them in the position of 
subjects, the rendering a gift only enabled 
them to preserve that of allies. 

® Kavxdowos. This is the reading of all 
the MSS except S and V, which bave 
Kaurdooto, although two lines below, ac- 
cording to Gaisford, they agree with the 
rest. Above, in i. 203, 204, S has Kav- 
xdovos for Katxacos invariably. 

286 gxnrdy wap6évovs. These would no 
doubt be destined for the harem of the 
Persian monarch, and probably procured 
from Circassia. See note on vi. 9, dva- 
ondorous és Bderpa. 


The gold 


comes from 


99 


some of 
which are 
nomads and 
cannibals, 


376 HERODOTUS 


dvaTonXas oixéovet avOparrwy tay év th Acly ‘Ivbol- "Ivdav yap 
TO Tpos THY HO epnuln éorl, Sid THY Yrappov. Eote Sé moda 
€Ovea “Ivéav xat ove opodwva oqicr Kai oi pev avtav vopdbdes 
etal, ot 8& ot of 5é ev Totat Edeor oixéovet Tod TroTapoD Kal ixyOvas 
ovréovras @pous, ToUs aipéovat éx TWroiwy Kadaplvov oppedpevot 
xardpou 8é ey yovu molov Exacrov trovetas*™™". ovrot pev b3 TOV 
"Ividy dopéovas éeobira prolvny éredyv ex trod rrorapod pdovv 
apnowdes Kal Koypwot, TO evOcbrey hopyod TpoTrov Katamé£avres, 
as Oédpnna évduvéovat. “Adrou Se tav ‘Ivdav apos Ha@ olxéovres 
rovTav vouddes cial, epedy Ceara dyer xadéovras 8e Ta8aios**- 
vopatouse Sé tovoiade Néyovtay ypacOar bs dy Kay Tov aorar, 
iv Te yur) qv Te avip, Tov pey dvdpa avdpes ot pddoTa ob Gptrée- 
ovTes Kreivouct, PaEvoL avTOY THKOMEVOY TH VoTw TA Kpéa odict 
SiadbeiperOar 6 dé atrapves dots phy pev vooéew, ot $8 od ouvyyt- 
yooKopevor atroxtelvayres atevaryéovray hy Se yuvh Kaun, ooad- 
TWS ai émruxpempevar®” pddota yuvaixes TavTa Tojo avdpdct 
movedat Tov yap SH és yijpas amrexopevoy Oicavres Karevwyéovrar 


387 xarduou 8t ty ydvu wActov Exacrroy 
wordera:. It is said that the bamboo here 
referred to sometimes grows in the marshes 
of the lower Indus to the height of sixty 
feet ; and Puiny relates that the length of 
the boasts made of the inter-nodal wood 
often exceeded five cubits, and that they 
would hold three persons (H. N. vii. 2; 
xvi. 36). They may perhaps be considered 
as something like the duck-boats in the 
Lincolnshire fens, and used to enable the 
fishermen to lay out their nets in the 
sballow marshes where the fish were 
found. 

388 wardovra: Be Tadaio:. It is likely 
that these tribes are the same as the one 
mentioned above, § 38, and § 97; and if 
80, the name Padai may, like Arta@i and 
Arii, be a title. RENNELL (Geogr. of 
Herodotus, p. 310) conceives them to be 
the inhabitants of the banks of the Ganges, 
the name of which is (he says) Padda in 
Sanscrit. But if a Sanscrit root is to be 
sought for the word, it seems more likely 
to be that of patis (dominus), The can- 
nibalism of the people in question, which 
has caused them to be taken for Scythians 
by some, seems more likely to have arisen 
out of religious feelings connected with 
the doctrine of metempsychosis than 
out of mere savagery. the horror 


they expressed at the idea of burning their 
parents’ bodies (§ 38). Strraso, in an 
episode interposed in the description of 

iana, bringing together several hear- 
say stories wept ray TeAéws BapBdpwy, 
speaks of a tribe to which he gives the 
name of Caspians, without attempting to 
fix their site. (See note 269, above.) 
They exposed all those who passed the 
age of seventy in the desert, after having 
starved them to death, and watched the 
corpse from a distance. If it was dragged 
from the couch on which it lay by birds 
they greatly rejoiced; if by beasts they 
were less satisfied; but if it remained un- 
touched by either they thought it a great 
misfortune (xi. p. 445). It seems quite 
clear that this conduct must have pro- 
ceeded from a theory of transmigration of 
the soul into animals more or less elevated 
in the scale of creation. The case which 
was dreaded was the transmigration into 
the body of a reptile. 

289 dxixpeduevas. DOoNALDsSon (New 
Cratylus, p. 223) considers that this is an 
instance of the preposition éx) having, in 
composition, a sense of reciprocily ; éxi- 
XpiicGa:, according to his view, meaning 
‘to have an habitual interchange of kind- 
nesses with any one.” 
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és 52 rovrov Noyov ov TroAdol Ties avray arrucvéovtas**” mpd yap 
Tod roy és vovooy whrrovta mavra Kreivovet. ‘Erépwy Sé dor. 100 


"IvSav 85e Eros rpdrros obre wretvovar oddev Eurpuyov, obre ro there sb- 
a7relpovot, ove oixlas vouiloves éxrijoPas rrounparyéovor S€ Kal a 
avtotai éort Soov Kéyypos TO péyabos*™? dv xddune avropatov éx 
THS Ys yowopevoy’ TO cudAeyovTes, alTH KdAVKLE Eouci Te Kat 
attéovrar, 5 8 dy és votcoy avrav téoy, éXMav és ri Epnpov 
xéerar’ dpovrites dé ovdels ott’ azroavdvros ore xduvovros. 
Mkts 8¢ rovrwv trav ‘Iviay trav xarédeEa mrdvrov éudavys éott, 101 
Katatrep Tov TpoBaTwr Kal To ypapa poptovor dpoloy wavres Kal Degreding " 
mapatAnotov AiOlorpr: 1% your 5¢ avrav ri arlevras és tas aerapel 
yuvaixas, ov, KaTdtrep Tov G\Xwy avOparrav, éori NevKI), ANY ridin 
pédawa xaTatrep TO ypapa’ Toravrny 5é nat Aiblomes darievras eg 
Oopyy. oro pey tev 'Ivdav éxaotépw trav Tepoéwy oixéovor*, 
Kat Trpos vorou avéyou' Kai Aapelov Bactréos ovdayad wrjxoucay. 

"Arnot 5é trav ‘Ivddv Kacrraripp te mod wal rH Tlanrving 102 
xapn** iat mpocoupot, Tpos ApKTou Te Kai Bopéw avéwou KaTot- ieee ge 
enuévo. Tav GdXwv *Ivdav, of Baxtpiows twapamdynoiny exovar live t the 


north, re- 


299 ds 8t rodérou Adyor ob wodAol tives . . 
amixvéorrai, “but very few come to a ques- 
tion of this,” i.e. arrive at an age when 
there can be any doubt whether they 
are ripe for sacrifice or not. 

391 wpd yap tov. The manuscripts 8 
and V have apd yap tovrov, which is 
adopted by Bekker. 

293 cov xéyxpos Td wéyabos. Neither 
this nor the description éy «dAuxi avrd- 
paroy ek Tis vis ywdpevoy is applicable 
to ‘‘ rice,” which has been supposed to be 
the grain alluded to here and § 97, above. 
But the author is describing a people far 
beyond any point to which his own know- 
ledge extended ; and it is possible that 
two distinct articles of food have been 
confounded. 

293 gxarrdpe tay Tlepodey olxdove:. If 
a determinate site is to be assigned to 
these Indians it should perhaps be Scinde, 
and the western bank of the lower Indus. 
RENNELL sums up his analysis of the 
Herodotean account of India thus: ‘‘ We 
may conclude that Darius in fact possessed 
no more of India than what lay contiguous 
to the Indus and its branches; and also 
that the limit of our author’s knowledge 
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eastward was the sandy desert of Jessel- 
mere (called Registan, the country of 
sand), and that the rest was described 
seo vague report.” (Geogr. of Herod. 
p- 309. 

394 Kagwaripy re wéX wal TH Maxrulag 
xépn. These two places are coupled 
together in iv. 44, below, and there it 
seems nearly certain that Caubul must be 
meant. On the other hand the Pactyice 
in the 13th nome cannot be farther east 
than Georgia. In the army of Xerxes 
the Pactyes come after the Caspians and 
Zarangians, and their garb would induce 
the belief that their country was a cold 
one (vii. 67). Perhaps the mountaineers 
of the range between Caubul and Balk 
were called by this name. That range 
itself is apparently changed both in posi- 
tion and direction by Herodotus (see 
note 681 on i. 202), and perhaps the true 
solution of the difficulty is to suppose that 
the Pactyice of § 93 and the Pactyes of 
vii. 67 refer to the valleys on the north 
side, while the Pactyice in which Caspa- 
tyrus lies, and through which one of the 
tributaries to the Indus flows, is the south 
side of the same. 


3c 


is fownd. 


378 HERODOTUS 


Slarray. obrot xa paytpsratoé eiot Ivdev, cai oi et) Tov ypucoy 
oreAdOpevot elot ovrot. Kata yap Touro éate epnpin did TH 
ydppor éy dy dv TH épnuig rabry Kal rH paypy yivovras pip- 
pnxes™ peydbea eyovres xuvav pey ed\dacova adwiréixewy Sé 
pétova: elot yap avray xa rapa Bacinki tov Ilepodéov, evOetrev 
OnpevOévres. obroe dy of puppynKes rrovevpevos olinow viro ‘yi, 
Gvadoptovet Tiy Wappov, KaTadrep of év Toias” EXAnot puppn«es, 
Kad Tov avroy tpoTror eit S@ xal ro eldos Gyovoratos obror™* 7 
5é vdppos 4 avadepopévn eorl ypvoitis. emi &) Tavrny THY 
pdpupov oréddovras és thy éphuov of "Ivbot, GevEdpevos éxacros 
Kapndous TpEis, ceipnpopoy pev éxatépwley Epoeva mapédxety, 
Oyreav de és péoor emt raurny 8) a’ros avaBaives, érirndevcas 


6xws aro Téxvoyv ws vewTaToV 
kdpnros larawv ove focoves és 


285 sylvoyvras pipunxes. This story of 
Herodotus’s has generally been considered 
& mere fiction; but it seems not unlikely 
that the animal which he means is the 
scaly ant-eater (Manis Pentedactyla of 
Linneeus, or Pengolin of Buffon). This 
creature is somewhat larger and longer than 
8 fox, and (I am informed on the authority 
of Mr. Owen) burrows in the hot sandy 
plains of northern India. Bewick calls it a 
native of the Indian isles, and says that it 
lives in woods and marshy places. But it 
undoubtedly subsists exclusively on ante, 
and therefore would chiefly be found in 
the neighbourhoed of their nests, which 
are of enormous size in some parts of 
India; and as it burrows and conceals 
itself with great rapidity, it might be easily 
considered to inhabit these. Although 
really a mammal, it is in outward appear- 
ance more like a lizard or annulose crea- 
tare. It is covered with large thick scales, 
and is of a dingy fox-brown colour. On 
the approach of danger it rolls itself up 
like a hedgehog, thus securing all the 
weaker parts of its body, and erecting its 
scales, it defies the attack even of the tiger. 
This animal seems to have been quite 
unknown to the ancients; and S1rraso 
apparently considered that the myrmex 
was the jackall. This, if any, seems to 
be the animal be bad in his eye (xvi. c. 
p. 395), where, speaking of the country 
between the mouth of the Red Sea and 
the Southern Horn, he says xAndter 32 
dadpacw 7 xapa, cal Adovugi Tols Ka- 


aroondaas CevEy at yap ode 
TayuTntTa cio ywpls dé, axdea 


Aovpdvots popuntiw awecrpappéva 8 
¥xouvc: Ta aldora nal xpucoedeis Thy xpday, 
PAdsrepos Bt ray nara Thy ApaBiay. That 
the name myrmex should be given to any 
animal of the dog or cat kind probably 
arose from an hypothesis that the crea- 
tures described in the text must be of this 
description, unless the word ‘myrmex’ is 
a native one. 

396 ela) 38 xa) 7d el80s dpotdraro: obrot. 
This is the Aldine reading, and it appears 
to me to be the true one, but to have slipt 
out of its right place, which I conceive to 
have been immediately after the words 
dAwrérewy 8t néLova. Gaisford omits the 
word obro:. The MSS vary between elo} 
82 al rd el8os duordraro: and elo} 8t eDBos 
dpoidraro: abrol. Dio Carrsostom (Or. 
xxxv. p. 436) seems to have found the 
clause in a different place; for he says, 
having no doubt this passage in his mind, 
of these myrmeces, obra: 8é eis dAwwexey 
pelCoves, rhAAG 82 Suoiwt Tots rap’ buiy. By 
transposing the clause so as to follow dAw- 
wéxooy 82 uéCova, a sense will be made to 
result equivalent to that of Dio. Trans- 
late: ‘‘ Well then, in this desert, and in 
the sand of it there breed Ants which in 
size are less indeed than dogs, but larger 
than foxes. And in point of shape too 
these last are extremely like: for there 
are specimens of them to be seen in the 
possession of the king of the Persians, 
that have been caught and sent from 
thence.’ 
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297 +d 82 aldoia 8d tray bmoCley exe- 
Ady wpods Thy olphy rerpayudva. It 
would be natural for a spectator who was 
no comparative anatomist to suppose a 
configuration such as is here described, 
the real fact being that the camel belongs 
to the class of refromingents, and voids 
its urine between ite hind legs. From 
the passage of Srrapo (cited above in 
note 295), it would almost seem as if ita 
writer found this clause in his copy of 
Herodotus applied to the myrmeces. 
JELIAN, however, read it where it now 
stands, with the sole difference of &p0pa 
for ai8cia. (Histor. Animal. x. 3.) 

The appearance of “ four knees’’ in the 
hind legs of the camel, arises from the 
circumstance, that the joint which anato- 
mically answers to the human knee, and 
which in the ox or horse is concealed, or 
nearly so, under the skin of the belly, 
projects a good way below, the belly being 
pinched in, and the thigh-bone longer in 
proportion than that of other quadrupeds. 
In fact, the animal kneels upon this joint 
when he crouches to receive his burden. 

308 ANcdoyiopudros Suws by .... ey TH 

‘‘On a calculation so as to be 
engaged in the act of plunder when the 


scorching heat is the greatest.” 

209 pevovoe 80 7 Hudpn ... Tods "IvBods, 
During the heata of the mid-day, the 
practice in Asiatic Greece, as well as in 
India, would be to remain under the 
shade of a dwelling. (See vi. 12.) Hence 
the sensible heat would not much differ, 
although a thermometer would have re- 
fated the assertion in the text. 

300 dwonAwapndyns. This is the read 
ing adopted by Gaisford from the manu. 
scripts F and P. The others have dwo- 
KAsvoudyns, which might stand. But in 
that case the phrase would imply ‘“ im- 
mediately after mid-day,” not simply 
“after mid-day is pest.” The phrase 
droxktvouden perayfplr is illustrated be- 
low. See note 318 on § 114, 

301 és 8 dwt Suvepfos dey nal 7d xdpra 
¥éxe:. This notion is probably in great 
part due to the popular idea of the earth 
being a plane surface, over which the sun 
passed, rising in the east and setting in 
the west, and in each case ing most 

werfully upon the people supposed to 
be nearest to him. In accordance with 
this notion, it was reported that when the 
sun set in the Western Ocean, a hissing 
sound erose like that from red-hot iron 
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OBEIDON1U8 


being plunged into water. 
So JuvrE- 


ap. Strab. iii. c. 1, p. 221. 
NAL says (xiv. 280) : 


—— longe Calpe relict& 
Audiet Herculeo stridentem gurgite So- 
lem. 


It follows, as a natural consequence 
from this view, that the mid-day heat 
should be regarded as pretty nearly the 
same for the whole earth, and that the 
morning should be deemed the hottest 
part of the day for the inhabitants of the 
extreme east. 

At the same time, a mere false theory 
would scarcely have generated this belief 
unless apparently supported by some ac- 
tual phenomena. Perhaps in this parti- 
cular case the real foundation of the 
error is the enormous sensible variation 
of temperature between the night and 
the day in a country much above the 
level of the sea, and in a southern lati- 
tade. Sir JoHN CHARDIN (quoted by 
Rosenmiiller, Das alte u. neue Morgen- 
land, i. § 108) says, that in Lower Asia, 
in the middle of winter, as soon as the 
sun is 15° above the horizon, there are 
no remains of cold, while in the middle 
qf summer the nights are as cold as at 
Paris in the month of March. In Judea, 
“the taking away the cloak’ was one of 
the most galling of the military requisi- 
tions to which the peasantry were constantly 
subjected, the garment being (as the 
humane law of pledges described it, Exod. 
xxii. 27. Deut. xxiv. 13) the very “ skin” 
of the poor man after sunset. Compare 
Job xxiv. 7. The same isotherm (70°) 


asses through Jerusalem and Caubul ; 

ut the great elevation of the latter place 
above the sea, and its distance from it, 
together with the proximity of the snow 
mountains would cause the oscillation of 
temperature, both annual and daily, to be 
very much greater in Afghanistan. At 
Peshawur the annual oscillation is so 
great, that while frost lasts till the month 
of March, the thermometer stands at 
128° in the shade in the month of July. 
(Penny Cyclopedia, i. p. 168.) 

303 bs 8) Adyera: bwd Mepodww. See 
note 338 on i. 95. 

203 wa) wapaAdterOa: éweAxoudvous obx 
dpod &udorépous, “as they go in the lead- 
ing rein come to knock up, first one and 
then the other.” For the use of éreAro- 
pévous compare v. 12, éréAxouca dx Tou 
Bpaxlovos toy troy, and iv. 208, éreA- 
xouévous, where see the note. The notion 
seems to have been to sacrifice first one 
male camel to the pursuing ants, and then 
tbe other, if the necessity should occar, 
The led animals would be incited to follow 
the female in the same way as she would 
be to get home to her foal. For the de- 
vice of the foal, compare the ballad of the 
Lochmaben Harper in Scorr’s Minstreisy 
of the Scottish Border, vol. i. p. 138. 
Precisely the same stratagem is said by 
Marco Poto to be adopted by the Tar- 
tars when making a foray into the country 
to the north of them, which he imagines 
to be so obscure and dark that the in- 
tinct of the animals alone enables the 
invaders to find their way back (p. 350). 

604 dy3.:3déva1 padaxdy obddy. See above, 
§ 51. 
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305 xardwep  ‘EAAds fraxe. 
This illustration is not a very apt one, 
and does not agree very well with what 
the author says elsewhere, where he gives 
the palm of climate to Ionia (i. 142). It 
is not impossible that these two passages 
belong to different recensions. See the 
note 482 on i. 142. 

306 Zowep dAl-yow xpérepoy elpynxa. See 
§ 98. 
307 Nicalwy. Some of the MSS. have 
Nycalwy, which is the form that appears 
in Srrapo (xi. c. 7, p. 427). The region 
is that which is drained by the river 
Ochus, which fell into the Caspian. But 
though the term originally was applied to 
horses from this district, it seems to have 
come to be used for animals (perhaps of 
the same blood) bred elsewhere. 
note 297 on ii. 105. Srmazo (zi. c. 14, 
p- 462) speaks of the admirable quality of 
the Armenian pastures as not being infe- 
rior to the Median, adding, Scare of Nn- 
caio Treo: xal évrai0a ylvovra, olowep 
of Tlepoady Bacidcis éxpavro. RAWLIN- 
SON (Geogr. Journal, ix. p. 101) says, 
‘¢ there is every reason to conclude that 
the Niseean horse came originally from 
Nesa in Khorasan, and that it is to be 
identified with some of the Turkoman 
breeds of the Atak, which are still distin- 
guished throughout Persia for their supe- 
rior excellence.” Sea note on vii. 40. 

308 dpe: xapwdy elpia. This is obviously 
the cotton. At the same time the graphic 
description need not, in so simple a case, 


lead to the conclusion that Herodotus saw 
the trees himself. See note 219 3 on ii. 86. 

200 dy ratry A:Baywrds dori: podyy 
xeplav xactwy puduevos. Modern tra- 
vellers assert that a very inferior kind 
of frankincense grows in Arabia, and 
that only in seme districts; and that in 
ancient times, the report of its being pro- 
duced in Arabia must have arisen from 
the circumstance of the Arabians being its 
carriers from India. This is not a bad 
explanation of Herodotus’s statement. 
(See note on iv. 109.) That the Arabians 
were the carriers of gold and incense, ap- 
pears from Isa1aw (lx. 6), and that they 
were conceived to bring it from the 
eastern side of the Arabian peninsula, 
from ii. 8, above. ERatosTHENBS (ap. 
Sirab. xvi. cap. 4, p. 387) points to the 
same fact. ‘ Following the bend of the 
coast (éyxoAr{(wy),” after getting out of 
the Red Sea, he says, “you run along 
the myrrh-producing country (i. e. Xarpa- 
porriris, Hadramaut), which carries you 
south and east, for the space of 5000 
stadia, to that where the cinnamon grows; 
beyond which no one up to this time has 
ever passed.” The cianamon confessedly 
comes, and always came, from Ceylon; #0 
that there can be no doubt of the existence 
of a traffic with India, and apparently by 
Aden and Bombay, in the earliest times. 
CoLEBROOKE (Asiatic Researches, ix. 381) 
states that the tree producing frankin- 
cense grows in Indias, between Sone and 
Nagpoor. 
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310 ofwep dé Alyuwroy éxiorpareboyras. 
See ii. 74. 

311 +%s ordpaxos. The article is used, 
from the circumstance of the “ atyrax” 
being familiar to the Greeks. Srpaso 
(xvi. c. 4, p. 393) following the authority 
of Asntioran places the site of its 
growth on the African continent, nearly 
at the bottom of the Red Sea, among the 


a 


Se es ee From them it would no 
be carried over to Arabia. See 
a 314 on § 111, below. 

312 5 Aayds. This is the reading 
adopted by narnay on the authority 
of the manuscript 8. The others have 
Aayés. Ini. 123, the manuscripts S, F, 
a, ¢, have Awydv, and the rest Aayéy. 

313 dyiex, See note 604, on i. 180. 
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land to Tyre. In either case it would be 


314 +4 juets &wd Soiwlkwy pabdyres Kiv- 
from Phoenicians that the cinnamon came 


vdueopoy xardouey. If the cinnamon came 
into the hands of the Greeks through the 
Pheenicians,—which the derivation of the 
name from them seems to prove,—it will 
probably have come in one of two ways. 
If it came by sea round into the Arabian 
gulf, it would be landed at Acuxh xéun, 
and thence by land to Petra, the 
capital of the Nabatezi (Nedaioth of SS.), 
an entrepdt of great importance (els hy» 
Meiwvaiol re nal Veppaio xal wdyres of 
wAnotdxwpos Ta THwv dpwudrwy coprla 
xopnl(ovew. ARTEMIDORUS ap. Strabon. 
xvi. c. 4, p. 399). From Petra a caravan 
road led to Rhinocolura, and another to 
Gaza, from either of which places the 
spices would find their way in Phoenician 
bottoms to Tyre. Or, if they were carried 
by the Gerrhai in rafts up to Babylon 
(as is asserted by AnisToBULUs ap. Séra- 
éon. xvi. c. 3, p. 382), and thence, by 
means of the artificial water communi- 
cation, brought as far as Thapsacus on 
the Euphrates, they would come through 
Tadmor (Palmyra), and Damascus, by 


into the hands of the Greeks. The site 
of the Gerrhai is placed by Eraro- 
STHENES on the east coast of Arabia (éy 
Babe? xdAwp). Their capital was twenty 
miles from the coast. He stated that they 
were the great land carriers of the Ara- 
bian spices, in which case they would 
bring them by the former of the two 
routes just mentioned. A proof of their 
connexion with the Phoenicians is fur- 
nished by the fact, that just south of 
Gerrha were two islands which went by 
the names of Aradus and Tyre (two 
cities of the Phoenician Tripolis), and 
that the inhabitants of these professed to 
be colonies from Phoenicia, and certainly 
had the same religious ritual. (Strrazo, 
xvi. c. 3, p. 382.) The tradition related 
in i. 1, above, brings the Phoenicians of 
the Mediterranean from the Persian gulf, 
thus reversing the relations of the two 
kindred races, as is 80 common in Hel- 
lenic historical myths. The Gerrhewans 
were Chaldean exiles from Babylon. 


112 


also the 
ludanum. 
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The fra- 
grant air 
of Arabia, 
and the 
large-tailed 
sheep. 
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oupas paxpas, TpubV Trizyewy oUK eXdoaovas TAs el Tis erreln ode 
érredxew*"", Erxea Av éyorev, avatpiBopevéwy pos TH YH TeV 
ovptoyv' viv & amas tus Trav tousévov erlorarar Evdoupyéew és 
tocotto: apakidas yap aovebyres, Urrodéovet avTas Tijot ovpHce, 
évos Exdorou Kr7jveos Thy otpiy éri auakibia éxdorny natadéovres” 
To 8e Srepov yévos THY dlwy Tas ovpas TWAaTéas dopéover, Kat 


éml wiyyuy mrATOS. 


’ ArroxMvopevns ** 8& pecapBplys rapier pos Svvovra Hoy 9% 


315 rh pérAean Staraudyras. The me- 
thod of obtaining the cinnamon here de- 
scribed, seems to be another form of the 
well-known story in the Arabian Nights, 
of the way in which diamonds were pro- 
cured from an inaccessible valley. Marco 
Potro gives that story, and refers it to the 
mines of Golconda (p. 302), and the 
editor of the English translation remarks, 
that this agency of huge birds appears to 
have been a matter of general belief in Asia. 

316 rods a&xd ris SAns. The lada- 
num is a gum which is produced from 
several kinds of cistus, exuding as a juice 
upon the leaves and branches of the 
shrub. (See Penny Cyclopedia, vol. xiii. 
p. 629.) THEvENoT describes a plant 
called Ladum as growing in the island of 
Naxos. The goats feed on it, and the 
gum sticks to their beards, which are cut 
off for the purpose ‘of securing it. It is 


strange that Herodotus should transplant 
this practice to Arabia, though the name 
(ladum) is Arabic. 

317 dréAxeww. Some of the MSS. have 
dwréAxew. But this is undoubtedly the 
true reading. See dwreAxopuévous, used of 
the camels held in as leading rein, above, 
§ 105. 

318 &xoxAwoudyns. This reading is 
preserved by 8, V, a, and appears to me 
the true one. The other MSS have éro- 
xAwapévns. See above, note 300, on 
§ 104. The phrase pecauSply dwroxAwo- 
pévn is iteelf a remarkable one; for 
although the word dmroxAlveofa: may be. 
reasonably applied to the peonuBpiwds 
fiiwos, it cannot properly be so to the 
peonpBply, which is in fact the time (&pn) 
defined by the highest position of the 
sun in the heavens. But the time being 
marked by a motion of the sun in space, 
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Aibtorly ywopn, éoxdrn tev oixeopivwr abryn 5é ypvoor te hépet Produets of. 
qoddov Kar eépavras audiradéas”””, xal dSevdpea mdvra aypia, ee 
xat éBevov, cat avdpas peylorous cal xaddMoTous xal paxpe- 
Buardrous ***. 

Avra: ply vuv & re th Aoly éoyarial evot xai dv TH ALBin. 115 
mept Se Trav ev rH Evporry tay impos éomépny doyatseay éyw pey il eo 
ovK atpextwas Akyenr oltre yap eywye Gdéxouas "Hpwavey twa oetely 
xaréecOes mrpes BapBdpay worapor, exdidovra é Oddaceay Thy Frown a 
apes Bophy dvepov, ax Stev To HNextpoy Gocray Noyes gor 4, story o 


the relations of that are expressed 
in terms of the time which they mark. 
The expression ef 3¢ 7 ordois #AAaKTO 
Téy wpéwy (ii. 26) rests upon the same 
mode of thought. The author speaks of 
‘the position of the seasons,” meaning 
by it “the position of the san which 
affects the seasons.”” See note 12, on 
ii. 3. 

319 dadparyras dupircapdas, “huge ele- 
phants.” The term auiragihs is ori- 
ginally applied to a vessel with two han- 
dies, in contradistinction to those which 
from their lightness required only one. 
It is a remarkable circumstance, that 
Herodotus speaks of A/rican elephants 
only; yet, singularly enough, the only 
elephants which appear on the Egyptian 
monuments are the Asiatic (which are 
brought as tribute). And not only do 
elephants figure in the account of Cyrus’s 
campaigns as given by Cresias (ap. Pho- 
tium, Bibl. p. 36), but on the obelisk 
excavated by Layarp at Nimroud, the 
Asiatic elephant is seen, brought as 4 
present. One may conjecture that in the 
text there is a confusion between these 
African Ethiopians and the Asiatics who 
formed a ion of the seventeenth nome. 
(above, § 94). 

320 ySpas peylorous nal xadAlorous 
wal paxpoBiwrdrovs. For the two first of 
these qualities, see the notes 57 and 58, 
on § 20. For the last, the note 56, on 
§ 18, above, and 540, on i. 168. 

® obre yap Fywye évBéxona: "Hpdardy 
Tia, kardecba: xpos BapBdpary rorapydy, . . 
~ oe ee bw Brev Td HAextpoy gorray Adyos 
éori. This is a curious instance of a true 
tradition rejected on grounds which ap- 
peared quite satisfactory, but which mo- 
dern knowledge enables us easily to dis- 
pose of. The amber, which is a mineral 
substance found in beds of lignite, comes 
chiefly from the southern shores of the 
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Baltic, between Koenigsberg and Memel. 
In the time of Puiny it used to be 
brought by the inhabitants of the coast 
(who called it “ glesum,” #. e. glasa, 
Tacitus, Germ. 46) into Pannonia to 
Carnuntum on the Danube — (a place to 
be looked for between Vierma and Press- 
burg). From thence the Veneti conveyed 
it to the coasts of the Adriatic (N. H. 
xxxvii. 3); aud as nothing is more un- 
changeable than land routes, while the 
conditions of civilization remain the same, 
it seems certain that in the time of which 
Herodotus is speaking, the substance was 
brought to the same market; though, 
doubtless, some may have found its way 
down the Danube to Istropolis, and 
thence to the Hellespont. 

As for the name Eridanus, its root 
probably means wafer, and appeers in 
the words Ro-danus, Don-au, Dan-ube, 
Tan-ais, Don, Dan-zig, and possibly 
also in the word Den-aus (Hesiop, 
Fragment ixix. ed. Paris, "Apyos tv»v- 
Spoy dy Aayads wolncey fvvbpoy, or as 
Srrapo, i. p. 36, gives the line ” 
Svvdpov dby Aavaal béoay “Apyos tvvSpor) 
and the river Jordan. 

The Greeks generally considered that 
the substance came from certain ’HAé«- 
tpides wjovo: in the head of the Adriatic 
gulf. The story ran, that in one of these 
there was a statue of fin, and in another, 
one of amber, made by Dedalus when 
flying from Minos. In these islands too 
there was a hot fountain, into which 
Phaéton was said to have fallen, sur- 
rounded by poplar-trees, from whose 
leaves the amber was said to drop in the 
form of a gum. (ARISTOTLE, Mirad. 
Auscult, p. 836.) Under these circum- 
stances it is to see how the site of 
the northern Eridanus should have come 
to be transferred in popular belief to the 
Italian river. 

3D 
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HERODOTUS 


amber com- ote vncous olda Kacastepibas éovoas, éx Trav 6 xacolrepos Hui 
porta’ Touro pév yap, 6 Hpidavos avro xarnyopées T6 obvopa ws 
€ore ‘EXAnvixoy xai ob BdpBapoy, iro tromtéw S€é Tivos troinbar 
Tovro 52, ovdevos aurdorren yevouévou ov Suvapyas axoveat, ToUTO 


ing from 
the Erida- 
nus, and (x 
from the 
Cassiterides. 


116 


Gold comes 
in greatest 
abundance 
from the 
habe of 
urope 
from the 


Arim 
who a i ; 
the Griffins. 


117 
Story of a 
valley in 
Asia whence 
five streams 
rise, of 
which the 
water is 


pererav, Sxas Odracod é€ote Ta éréxewa tHE Evpamns é& 


éoyarns 8 av 6 te xacolrepos 


npiv dora’ nat rd 7AEKTpoV. 


TIpés 5€ dpxrou ris Evparns rodr@ Te wreloros ypucds paiveras 
dor Sxws yey ywopevos, ovK Exw ovde TOUTO aTpEKéws elias Neye- 


4 


tat 8 in’ éx Tav ypuTray dprdafey ’Apipactrovs *”, avdpas pouv- 
opOarpous meiPopas Se ode roto, Sxws povvopOarpor avdpes 
gvovrat, pvow Eyovres THY GAN 6polny Totot dAXoLot aVOparrotot. 
ai 8) ov éoyartial olxact, wepixAnloveat tiv GAXnY yopny Kal 
évTos amrépyovoal, TA KaANMoTa SoxéovTa nuiv elvat Kal omavioTaTa 


éyew adras. 


"Eote 5¢ rediov év ry 'Aoly tepixexrAnipévoy ovpei mravrober, 
Staadaryes 5é Tod oipeds cian trévte TovTo TO Tediov Fw pév KoTE 
Xopacpiwy, év otporot cov tav Xopacploy re abrav Kat ‘Tpxa- 
vlov, kal TldpOwv, xai Sapayyéwv*™, xal Qapavaloy éret re Se 


Ilépoas éxovot To Kparos, ott tod Bactréos. ex Sn wy Tov TrEpt- 


That Herodotus should not have been 
able to find any eye-witness of the northern 
sea is easily comprehensible. The com- 
mercial proceedings of the Greeks began 
after the goods had been brought down to 
the ports to which they had access. Be- 
tween the factory on the Adriatic and the 
emporium on the Danube, the trade 
would be in the hands of the Veneti, and 
between the emporium and the North 
Sea in those of the Germans. 

321 ef doxdrns 8 dy & re xaoclrepos 
hysv porrg. It is possible that some of 
the British tin from Cornwall or the Scilly 
isles came overland the same way as the 
amber; but it seems more likely that the 
tin of which Herodotus speaks was the 
stream tin brought down in the sand of 
the Guadiana and Guadalquiver (see 
Puny, N. H. xxxiv. 16), which two 
streams confused with each other pro- 
bably are the “ Tartessus’’ of Sresicno- 
rus. See note 538, on i. 163, and Srz- 
PHANUS Byz. v. T Coos. 

323 Adyeras 82... . . “Apipaomods. 
The authority for this story is the Ari- 
maspea of ARisTEAs of Proconnesus. 


See note on iv. 13. The gold no doubt 
came by the caravans to Russia from cen- 
tral Asia. See note 280. 

323 Tidpdav, nal Lapayyéwy. Parthia 
and Zarangia come next to each other in 
the list of subject countries given by the 
Behistun Inscription. See note 278, on 
§ 94, above. But the Saranges and Tha- 
manei are by Herodotus put in the four. 
teenth nome, and the Parthenians and 
Chorasmians in the sixteenth. It is per- 
haps useless to attempt to search for any 
site representing the valley described in 
the text. Some have considered the whole 
story a mere fiction. But no doubt the 
levying a tax on the supply of water was 
a practice which prevailed formerly, as it 
does now, in countries where, as in Persia, 
artificial irrigation is a necessity. Possi- 
bly the origin of the story is to be looked 
for in the physical character of the Vale 
of Cashmere with its lakes, combined 
with the name of the Punjaub, and the 
habits of Persia. However, it must have 
been framed in a locality north of the 
Hindoo Koosh. See note 324. 
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KAntovtos otjpeos TovTou péer TroTapos péyas, ovvopa Sé ot éoTl sold bya 
"Ans: obros mporepov peév apdeone, Stadedappévos Trevrayod, TOV the king of 
elonuévay tovtay Tas yopas, Sia Siacddyos dyopuevos éExdorns ene 
éxdoroot’ ret te Sé td TH lépon eiot, merovOact rowvde Tas 
Siacddyas TaV ovpéwy evdeiuas 6 Bacireds, unas én’ Exdory 
Sachdyt éornoe arroxeXnipevov 58 Tod VdaTos ris SteEOSov, Td 
medlov TO évros TOY ovpéwy TédAa@yos yiveTat, evdwovTos pév TO 
moTapou eyovros 5é ovdapy éEjAvow. ovToL ay olmep Eutrpocbev 
éwlecav ypacbar re BdaTi, ovx Exovres atte ypacbar, oyppopH 
peyary Staypéwvrar Tov pev yap yerpava ter ogi 6 Geos ™, dotrep 
Kat rotot GAXotot avOpwrocy Tod Sé Oépeos ozrelpovres pedlyny 
Kal ojoapov, ypyloxovro T@ VdaTu érredy wv pmdev odt Trapadt- 
Satat Tov Baros, éXMovres és rods IIépaas airol re nal yuvaixes, 
otavres xata Tas Oipas tod Bacidéos, Bodo w@pudpmevor 6 be 
Baoireds rotor Seopévoros abrav pandora évrédrerat avoiyew Tas 
minras Tas és Tobto depovoas: emedy Se Sidxopos 7 yh odéwv 
yévntas Tivovoa 70 bdwp, adrat pev ai midat arroKNylovrat, GdXas 
5 évrédXeras avobyey ddNowws Toto, Seopévorcs padiocta TaY dot- 
mov as Se éyw olda dxovoas, ypipata peydda mpnacopevos 
avobyet, wapeE ToD popov. Taira pév 81) éxet otro. 

Tav 5 6 May éravactdvrav érra avipav, éva abrav 'Ivra- 118 
dépvea xatédaBe, bSpicavra rdde, aroOaveiy airixa peta rip Ttephemes, 


éravdctacw HOerxe és ta Bacirnia écedOav ypnpaticacba TO — = 
Baciréi: xa yap &) xal 6 vopos obtw elye Toics eravactact TH ee ne 
Mayo, écodov elvas rapa Baciéa avev ayyédou fv put) yuvacni the palace. 
Tuyydvyn pucyopevos 6 Bactreds: otxwy 51) ‘Ivradépyns edixaiev 


ovdéva of doayyeiAat, GAN, Sti Fv TeV énrta, dorévas FHOere 6 Se 
qmunoupos ** Kal 6 aryyedunddpos ov Trepumpeov, Payevot TOV Bact- 
Ada yuvaixi ployerOar 6 Se "Ivradépvns Soxéwy odéas evden 


Aéyewy, mover Todde orracdpevos Tov axiwaxea*”* arrorapver auTay 








336 dy py yap xeipava Be: ogc 6 Oeds. palace, where the dyyeAmpdpos would be 
This would not be the case south of lat. found. See above, § 77. The singular 
35°, for the rainy season in India on the number is probably used from Inta- 
western side is from April to October. phernes having confined his outrage to 
North of the Paropamisus and west of the chief attendant. 
the Hindoo Koosh, the description would 326 vby dxiwdeea. The appropriate 
be true. Asiatic weapon, Medus acinaces. (Ho- 

335 § swvudoupds. This officer would nat. Od. i. 27. 5.) Above, § 77, the 
give admission into the interior of the conspirators draw their dirks (ra ¢yxeI- 


3p2 





119 


Darius 
seizes him 
and all his 
family. 


bogs of h 
off her 
brother and 
eldest son, 
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Td TE wa Kal Tas pivas, Kal avelpas tTrept Tov yadsvov Tov trou 
wept Tors atyévas odéwv ence, xal amnxe Oi Se re Bacrdré 
decxviace éwutovs, Kat THY aitiny cizrov Sb iv trerovOores einoay 
Aapeios 52, appwinaas *" ut) xowg Noy ot 8E metroumKores Ewoe 
Tavira, peTaTreropevos Eva Exacrov, amerepaTo yvapns eb ocuP- 
érrasvol eiot tT@ Trerroenpéver’ errel te Se Eépabe ws ov ory excivoss 
eln taidra tremoumxas, éhaBe avrov te rov ‘Ivradpépvea xal rovs 
maidas avtov nal tovs oixnlous mdyras, édmlbas aodras Exwr 
pera Tay auyyevéwy puy eriBoudrcvew of erravacracw cvdAdNaBay 
bé odeas BSyoe rh eri Gavdrer % Sé yuri) rod 'Ivraépveos gorré- 
ovca eri ras Oupas tot Bacihéos, wAateoxe dy Kai ddupécxeto 
woveboa Se aiel twutd TobTo, Toy Aapetay ereire oicteipal pu 
aéurpas 5é Gryyedov EXeye rade “@ yivat, Bacihevs Tor Aapeios 
bd0i Eva trav Sedepnévor oicnlov picacbas, Tov Boudeas ex Tavrev” 
9 5¢ Bovdevoapévn trexplvato rdde “ei pev by pot bid0t Bace- 
Neds Evos THY ~puyhy, aipéopas ex Travrev Tov adedpedy**.” truOo- 
peevos 5¢ Aapeios Taira xai Owupdoas Tov Noyou, wéuypas Tryopeve’ 
“& yuvat, elpwra oe Bacitrers, Tiva Eyovoa yuouny Tov avdpa Te 
xal ra réxva &yxaradwroica, Tov adedpedy et dev aepteival Tor d¢ 
Kal ddroTpustepés*” ror Tov Tabev, Kal hocov Keyapiopevos TOU 
pl3ia), a weapon more familiar to the jpyrpds 3 év“Asdou xe) rarpds rexevOdrouw 


Greeks. obi tor’ &8eAgds Boris dy BAdoro: wore. 
337 dppeShoes. Intaphernes was the (wv. 909—912.) 


nominee of Otanes in the second election 
of conspirators (i. 70), and therefore § The great verbal similarity between the 


probably more closely connected with him 
than either Hydarnes or Megabyzus were. 
It is quite clear that Otanes was the most 
influential of all the Persian chiefs, (see 
note 192, above,) and, with the exception 
of Darius, all the conspirators were, di- 
rectly or indirectly, nominated by him. 
$38 de xdyrev roy &deAgedy. Among 
others, Dr. DonALpson (Transactions of 
the Philological Society, i. p. 161) has 
put forward the idea that Herodotus has 
in this singular tale embodied the senti- 
ments put in the mouth of Antigone in 


‘the play of Sophocles. She asserts, that 


she had done for her brother what she 
wonld not have done for a husband or for 
children, and defends her conduct by the 
ment : 
ors wey hy po, narOaydvros, tAdes Fy, 
ual wats dx’ BAAov gerds, el todd’ Fuwra- 
roy’ 


expressions of the poet and the historian 
is patent ; and a probable intercourse be- 
tween Herodotus and Sophocles just about 
the time at which the Antigone was acted 
(440 B.c.) ie sutisfactordy made out. But 
the argument comes in so strangely in 
the play,—introduced by the question, 
vlyos vépov 8% tatta xpos xdpww Adyo ;— 
that it is difficult not to conceive it taken 
from some popular imported story, rather 
than the home growth of Sophocles’s 
imagination. If, therefore, there be any 
truth in the story of Piuraacn (De 
Malign. Herod. c. 26), and if Herodotus 
really recited a portion of his history at 
Athens before the Antigone was com- 
posed, it is perhaps more likely to sup- 
pose that Sophocles adapted from him 
than the converse. 
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avdpes ore.” 7) 8 apelBero toicde “a Bacted, dvip pév por dy 

Gdros yévouro et Salpaw €0érot, nai téxva GrrAa et Tadta atroBd- 

oyu marpos dé Kab pnTpos ovK Ere ev Yodvtwv, adeAdeds dy 

GAdos ovdevi TpdT@ yévotTo’ TavTH TH yvaun ypewpévn, ereka 

Taira.” ev re dy Soke r@ Aapely cimeiy 4 yuv7, wal of dire 

TovTOY Te TOY TapatTéeTo Kat THY Taldwy TOY MpecBuUTaToV, habels 

aut Tous 5é dAXaus dréxtewe wdytas. tay pev SH ra els and the rest 

QUTIKA TPO TH eipnevy aTro\wnree. death. 
Kara Sé xov padsota tiv KapBicew vodcov éyévero réde*** 120 

id Kupov xatacrabels tw Xapdlwv trrapyos Opalrys, dvip Tép- th Santen 

ons***, obras éreOipnoe mpipyparos ote dclou obre ydp rs jyntis 

Taba obre deovaas padraiov Sros pds Tlodvnpdreos tod Yaplou, My put 

obre ev mporepay, éreuuee AaRwy airov arrodécat, ds pevy of bY Crates, 

Tebves Neyouas, 51a Toujvde Tuva aitiny él trav Bacidéos Oupéwy rig eal 

xatnpevov Tov te "Opoirny nal addov Ilépony, r@ otvoua elvas eo 

MurpaBarea™, vopod apyovra tov dv Aackudelw™, tovTous ex 

oyww és velxea cupmeréey Kpiyoyévwy Se epi aperis, eimeiv Toy 

MirpaBarea r@ 'Opoirn mpodpépovra: “ad yao dy avipav oyy, 

ds Bacshéi vijcov Rapov wpos TH o@ vopw Mpookerpévny ov mWpoc- 

exryjcao, de 5% 1 codcay etmreréa yetpwOjvas ; THY TEV TH étre- 


830 xara 86 cov pdduora Thy KauBdoew 
voveow dyévero rdde. It is plain from 
this expression that the story Herodotus 
is about to tell was not found by Aim in 
connexion with the thread of the Persian 
history. He found no chronology in it 
except such as was furnished by names of 
the persons involved. See note 114, on 


§ 39. 

331 "Opolrns, axhp Mi¢dpons. When this 
Orcetes was appointed by Cyrus, does not 
appear from any part of Herodotus’s his- 
tory. After the conquest of Sardis, Cyrus 
appointed Tada/us, a Persian, the military 
governor (i. 153). Probably after the re- 
volt of Pactyas, Mazares, who appears to 
have held the supreme military command 
(i. 166. 161), euperseded him, and was 
regarded as the viceroy. He wae suc- 
xeeded by Harpagus (i. 162), who com- 
pleted the conquest of the country. So 
Herodotus leaves the matter in the first 
book, where he probably is following Hel- 
leno-Lydian authorities. Here a Samtian 
story begins, in which Oreetes and Mitra- 


bates (Persians)—Mazares and Harpagus 
having been Mediane—appeer as the high 
officials. 

332 MirpaBdrea. Gaisford, and the 
majority of MSS., have MirpoBdrea. But 
the name seems undoubtedly to be derived 
from Mithras, and one MS. gives the 
reading in the text. It is analogous to 
the Pontine name Mithradates, the bearers 
of which professed to be Achzemenids. 
(See note 419 on i. 121.) 

333 gy AacxvAely. Dascyleum, on the 
Bithynian coast, was the head-quarters of 
one of the Persian armies which held that 

of Asia which lay within the Halys. 
agnesia on the Meander was another 
principal station (below, § 122). Sardis, 
although the chief city of the region, does 
not seem to have been a military head- 
quarters, although it had a garrison of its 
own. (See notes on v. 10) and 1062. 
Probably its commercial importance an 
its luxury contributed equally to render 
it an undesirable station for any consider- 
able body of soldiers. 





12] 


or, as some 
say, by a 
carelessness 
of Poly- 
crates. 


122 


Artifice of 
Oretes to 
get Poly- 
crates into 
his power. 
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yopiov mevrexaldexa ondirynos éravactas Eoye, Kal viv avris 
Tupavvever.” ot pev On ply hact Tobro dxovcavra, Kal aNynoavra 
T@ oveldei, érvOupjoat ovx obtw Toy elravra Tadta ticacOat, ws 
Ilokvxparea wavtws atrodécat & bv Twa naxas jeouvce. Oi Se 
éAdocoves Aéyovat, méurpar "Opoitea és Yapov xynpuxa Grev 61 
xpipatos Senodépevor ov yap ay 81) Todré ye Aéyerar Kal Tov 
Tlo\vxparea tuyely xataxeipevoy év avdpeavi, trapeivas Sé of Kat 
"Avaxpéovra rov Trio xal Kos, elt’ éx mpovolns abroy Katndo- 
yéovra ta ‘Opoirew mprypata, elre xal ouvruyin Tus ToLavTy 
érreyéveto' TOV Te yap KypvKa Tov "Opolrew aapedMovra diaréye- 
Oat, xal rov TloAvepdrea, tvyely yap érectpaypévoy mpos Tov 
Toiyov, obte Te peTactpadivat ovre wroxpivacOar Airias pep 
87) abrat dupdotat Aéyovrat rod Oavdrov tod [ToAuKpareos yevéo Pas: 
mdpeott 8& weiPecOat scxotépy tis BovrNeras avréwv. 6 OF) wD 
"Opoirns, fopevos dv Mayvnoin rh imep Madvipouv morapod 
otxnpévyn, Erreutre Mipoov*** rov Tiyewm dvdpa Avddoy és dpov 
arryeninv hépovra, pabeayv rob TIoNvKpdreos tov voov. IloAuvKparns 
yap dott mpa@ros Tay hues Duev ‘EdXAjvov bs Oadraccoxparéew 
érrevonOn, trapeE Mivwos*** te rod Kywoolou nal ei 89 rus ddXos 
mporepos TovTou Hoke THS Oaddoons rips bé avOpwirnins Neyouevns 
yeverns ITokuxpdtns earl rpartos, édmidas troddas you ‘Iwvins re 
kal.vnowv dptey pabov av tatrd piv Stavoevpevov 6 ‘Opoiras, 
Téprpas ayyeninv Edeye Tade “’Opolrns Tlodvepares dde Néyeu™** 
muvOdvomat ériBovrevely oe Tpnypact peyadowol, Kal yYpnuaTa Tot 
ovx elvas kata Ta fpovnpata®™’. ov viv wde Toinjcas opOaces 
pev cewvrov, socets Sé nai éué (enol yap Baotre’s KapBvons 
értBoureves Odvarov**, nai pou todra éEaryyéArerat cadnvéws’) 


334 Mipoov. This name in another 
form (Mupaldos) was the Hellenic equi- 
valent of Candaules. See note 32 on i. 7. 
Candaules is also made to be himself the 
son of a Myrsus. The individual here 
spoken of is probably the same as the one 
whose death is related afterwards. (v. 121.) 

335 Miywos. The manuscripts 8 and 
V have Miva, 

536 'Opolrns MoAunpdre: &8e Aéye:. See 
note 118 on § 40, above. 

337 yphuard rot ot elvar xara rd 
dpovfpara. See note on v. 36. 


338 guol yap Bactreds KauBtons émi- 
BovActe: Odvaroy. The cause of this jea- 
does not appear from any thing in 
Herodotus; but following the clue fur- 
nished by the history of Persia in the 
Behistun Inscription, one may perhaps 
conjecture that Oroetes, although a Per- 
sian, was favourable to the Median reli- 
gious party, of which Bartius, the brother 
of Cambyses, and afterwards the Magian 
usurper, were heads. (See notes 218, 
above, and 346, below.) It is to be re- 
marked, that Orcetes seems to occupy the 


THALIA. III. 121—124. 391 


ov viv éue éxxopicas avroy nab ypjpata, TA ev avTadv auvros Exe, 
Ta Sé cue ga eyew elvexey te ypnuatwv, apes amdons Tis 
“Edrdbos ef 5€ pos arrioréas ta trepl Tay yponudtov, téurpov 
Taira 123 


Lid 4 , \ “A ‘ tb [4 99 
GoTts ToL MioTOTAaTOS TUyyaver doy, TH eyw atrodé-w. 


OU 5 ; 2B ° Ser Deceit pla 
axovaas 6 IIodvxparns, joOn te nat éBovrero’ nal Kxws, (petpeTo x se? 
b' ’ lA bd 4 fe) , LA d , : th 
yap xpnarov peydhas, sic ili alas xato\yoyevov M ae te retary - 

nD nn ‘ olycrates 
pov Matavépiov, avdpa trav acray, ds of tw ypappariorys: ds Folycrates, 


NPOv@ Ov TOAAM VorEpoy TOVTWY, TOY KOTLOV TOY éx TOU aVdpEwVOS ee 
tov IToAuxpareos, dovra aktobenrov, avéOnxe travra és 1rd ‘Hpaioy, at Samos. 

6 5¢ ‘Opoirns pabav tov KataoKorroy éovra mpocdoKipov, érroice 
Todde- Adpvaxas oxT@ TANpwWaas MOwv, Thy Kapta Bpayéos tod 
wept auta Ta yelrea, ErvTrodns Tov Owv ypvooyv éwéBade Kata- 
djnoas be Tas Adpvaxas*” elye éroiuas: AOav 5é 6 Maidvdpws xat 
Genodpevos, amryyeiXe TH TlodvuKpdrei. ‘O Se, trod pev tov 
paytioy amayopevéyvrwy tora b€ trav pidrwy, éorédreTO avTos 
amas’ mpos Se, Kal Bovons ris Ouyarpos ww évutrvlov rounvde 
éS0xeé of Tov warépa éy Tw Hépe peréwpov eovra, NodoGar pev wd 
Tod Avs, yplecOai Sé ird tod Hrlov Tavrny idodca Thy yw, 


124 


A dream of 
the daughter 
of Poly- 
crates 


mayroin éyivero” pn airodnunjoas tov Ilodvepdtea mapa tov 
"Opotrea: xal 87 nal iovros avtod em) thy wevrynKdvrepov*' érredm- 
plfero* 6 bé ot HrelAnce, hy cas aTrovoaTHay ToNNOY poly YpovoV 


same position which had previously been marked. See note 87, above. The fea- 


filled by two Medians, Mazares and Har- 
pagus. (See notes 3:31, above, and 350, 
below.) 

339 xatradficas St Tas Adpraxas. Be- 
fore -the invention of locks, the only way 
of securing chests was by cording them. 
Thus Ezexiet (xxvii. 24) speaks of 
‘‘ chests of rich apparel bound with 
cords’? among the merchandize of Tyre. 
To fasten the card in such a way as to 
baffle the attempt of a stranger to un- 
loose it, became a point of skill under 
such circumstances; and the proverb, 4 
Tov 'OSuvccdws Seouds, in allusion to the 
Homeric expression (Odyss. viii. 447) 
came to be applied to denote all extra- 
ordinarily secure fastenings. 

340 wayroin éylvero, ‘resorted to all 
kinds of means.”’ So in ix. 109, Xerxes 
waytoios éylyero, to evade the perform- 
ance of his rash promise to Artaynte. 

341 dx) thy wevrnxdyrepoy. See note 
181, above. The article too is to be re- 


ture of the fatal galley was doubtless 
never wanting to the story as told at 
Samos. 

342 dreqnul(ero, “uttered an ominous 
phrase ;’”’ i. e. she put herself in the posi- 
tion of an inspired soothsayer, and so- 
lemnly placed a ban upon her father’s 
design. His reply seems to have a re- 
ference to this assumed character, and to 
mean that he would dedicate her as the 
officiating priestess at some oracle. The 
prominence of the a apa element 
in the narrative, and the mention of 
Meandrius’s offering, point to the tradi- 
tions of the Herseum at Samos as a likely 
source of the author’s information. It 
should be observed, that the Samians 
would understand by Zeus, not the Olym- 
pian deity, but the elemental principle of 
increase, the Pater Aether ot Lucretius. 
Hence the dream of the maiden was ful- 
filled by her father’s naked body being 
rained upon (below, § 125). 


125 


is fulfilled. 


126 


A judgment 
comes soon 


892 HERODOTUS 


vapbeveverOar 1 6¢ npjoaro émiredéa tabra yertcGas BovreoOat 
yap rapGevererOat wém ypdvov 4 Tod warpos eatepaOat. ITodv- 
xparns 5¢ ardons cupBovrins aroyjoas, &rdee trapa Tov "Opoirea 
dpa dyopevos dANous Te Todos TdY éEraipwy év Sé 57) wat Anpo- 
xydea tov Kaddupovros, Kporwvuyrny, dvdpa inrpov re éovta xai 
Thy téyynv doxtovra dpiota Trav Kar éwurov. amixdpevos 5é és 
riv Mayunolyy 6 Tloduxpdrys Siepbdpn xaxiss, otsre éwutod a&teos 
obre THY EwuToD dpovnparor Sri yap pA) ot Supnrocley yevopevos 
rupavvor*™, ovdé els Tay GXNov ‘ENANuixdy tupdvvev afi éore 
Tlo\wxpdret preyadotrperretny avpBdyOjvar. dmoxtelvas Sé jew 
‘oux akios amrynovos ’Opolrns, dverraipwce Tov dé ot evropévery 
doo. pev Hoav Rdpiou dice, redevav ohéas éwur@ ydpw eidévar 
éévras édevOépous Scot Se Hoay Feivol re xat Soddot TH” Erropéveoy 
év avdparodov ASyw Trovevdpevos elye Tlodvepdrns 52 avaxpepa- 
pevos, éreréhee Tracay Thy dw Tis Ouyarpos’ é\odTo pev yap 
ure To) Avs Exas bor*, éypiero 5¢ Srd rod HAtov aveets avTos ex 
TOU caparos ixudda. Tlodunpdreos ev 5) at trodXat evruylas és 
rodTo éredevrncay, Th oi “Apacis 6 Alydwrov Bactheds mpocpav- 
revoato*™. 

Xpévyp Sé od wodrAP Hotepov nat Opoirea TIodvxpdreos tictes 
peTH Gov. eera yap Tov KaySvoew Odvarov nal trav Mayor thy 


143 of Zupnnoclev ‘yerduevo: rhpayvor. 
The allusion is to Gelon, whose victory 
over the Carthaginians at Himera was 
said to have taken place on the same day 
as the action at Salamis (vii. 166); and 
to his brother and successor Hieron, 
whose patronage of letters made him cele- 
brated throughout Hellas. The word pe- 
yadorpérera denotes that kind of elegant 
sumptuousness which the Greeks regarded 
as the distinctive virtue of a sovereign or 
chief citizen, and which showed itself 
especially in the maintenance of great 
state on public occasions, such as the 
Olympic festival, or the erection of public 
‘works on 8 great scale. ARISTOTLE de- 
‘scribing it, says: €or: rév Saraynudroy 
ofa Aéyouey rd thuta, ofoy ra wept Ocods 
traPfuara xal xaracneval xal Ovolat, 
duolws 88 nal 80a wep) way 7d Sacudrov 
nal 80a xpos Td Kowdy edpirorinnrd 
‘dori, olov ef wou xopryeiv olovra: Beiv 
Aauwp&s 4 rpoinpapyeiv } nal doriay rhy 
wéAw. (Ethic. Nicom. iv. p. 1/22.) It 


was the possession of this quality which 
rendered many of the Hellenic dynasts 
popular, and which in later times kept 
Alcibiades a favourite in spite of his un- 
paralleled insolence. See his speech in 
THucyprpes (vi. 16). The Hellenic good 
taste, however, in spite of the passion for 
sumptuousness, revolted at mere profusion. 
An ill-directed peyadowpéwee became 
what they called favadcla (vulgarity). 


‘Likewise peyadorpérea was incompatible 


with all for private advantage: ob 
vyap eis éaurdy Saraynpds 6 peyarouperds, 
Gr’ eis TR xowd. (ARISTOTLE, 1. c., 
p. 1123.) 

344 bord rod Aids Seas Bu. See the 
note 342, above. 

345 77 of “Auacts 5 Alybwrov Bacirebs 
xpoenayretoaro. This clause is omitted 
in 8 and V. The allusion is to § 43; but 
it is a very inaccurate statement of the 
facts of the case so far as from 
the narrative of Herodotus in its present 
shape. 


THALIA. III. 125—127. 


Tlépcas, iro Mrdev drrapatpnyévous thy apyny ** 6 8é éy tavry had taken 


TH Tapayy xatda pev Exreve Mitpa8drea*” tov éx Aacxvdeiov of the bn 
imrapyov, ds of avelduce Ta és TIodunpdrea Exyovra, xara &é roi eapegnie 
MirpaBdrew rov waida Kpavaomwny, dvdpas dv Ilépoyat Soxlyous, iepiain 
Gra te EUBpice travroia: Kai twa aryryapyiov* Aapeiov édOovra ate 
qap avrov, Os ov pds Sony of Hv Ta ayyeopeva, reiver jy 

orice xomtlopevoy, dvdpas ot irreloas Kat’ Odov, arroxtelvas Sé pv 
npdvce abra larmm. Aapeios $8 as goye Tiy apy, éreGupee TOV 
‘Opoirea ricacOat, mdévrav Te ray dducnpateov civexey kal padioTa 
MutpaBdrew xat rod wados dx pev &) ths Weins otparoy én 
aurov ovx éddxee Tréurrewv, Gre oideovTwy'*” ere TaY TpNypLAaATwv, 
Kar veworti éxov Ty apyny, Kal tov 'Opoirea peydrny THY loyuv 
muvOavopevos Exe’ Tov ldots mev Tlepcéwv eSopudopeor, elye Sé 
vouov tov te Ppixyov xa Avd.vov xal ‘Iwvxov*™ mpds tabra 6) 


127 


46 ind MhSarv dwrapaipnucrous thy ap- 
xfv. Cambyses when dying implores his 
Persian friends ph wepiideiy thy ayepo- 
vlny adris és Mhdous wepteAOovcay (above, 
§ 65)—a phrase which implies a restora- 
tion of the relative position of the Medes 
and Persians which existed before the re- 
volution effected by Cyrus. And the 
same thing seems to follow from the note 
incorporated into the text in i. 130. (See 
note 439 thereon.) Orcetes, with the 
force at his command in his satrapy, pro- 
bably had connived at the change, in the 
hope of acquiring an independent sove- 
reignty for himself. The Magian began 
his reign by an ostentatious liberality 
towards the dependencies. See above, 
§ 67. 

This view of the Magian usurpation is 
in exact accordance with the Persian ac- 
count as given in the Behistun Inscrip- 
tion, and with what (it can scarcely 
doubted) was the real course of events. 
But the authority followed by Herodotus 
in his main account represented the 
whole transaction as a mere personal 
usurpation of the Pseudo-Smerdis. Hence 
the real state of the case only appears by 
such casual expressions as these showing 
themselves in parts of the work where the 
author is following another tradition. See 
note 218 on § 79, above. 

347 MirpaBdrea. The MSS and Gais- 
ford have MirpoBdrea. See note 332, 


VOL. I. 


above. 

48 dyyaphiov. Most of the MSS here 
have &yyeAinpdpoy. But the reading in 
the text is warranted by S and V, and it 
seems likely that &yyeA:npdpoy crept in 
as a gloss explanatory of the technical 
term. The Persian kings (like the Roman 
emperors) established a regular line of 
posts along all the great military roads. 
Herodotus gives a description of the sys- 
tem (viii. 98), and compares it with the 
Hellenic Aauradngopla. The word ayya- 
phioy is an adjective, and the substantive 
&y8pa is to be supplied. 

349 oi8edvrwy. So the manuscripts S 
and V. Gaisford, with several others, in- 
serts of before the word. 

350 youdy réy re Spiryioy nal AvBioy Kat 
"Iwvixéy. It is not to be assumed that 
these three nomes (which are the three 
first in Darius’s cadastral system de- 
scribed above §§ 90—94), existed so di- 
vided at the time Orcetes was paramount. 
He appears rather to be successor to the 
position of Harpagus (see note 331, 
above); and this position to be described 
in terms of a later system. It seems 
likely that a principal motive to this 
later division was the diminution of the 
power of chiefs like Aryandes, Harpagus, 
and Oroetes; which last, after destroying 
Mitrabates, held in his hands the whole 
of Asia within the Halys, and might with 
very fair prospects hope to make his 


SE 


128 


Tact of 
Bageus dis- 
played in 
effecting the 
destruction 
of Orestes. 


394 HERODOTUS 


dv 6 Aapeios tdbe éunyavicato: svyxadécas Tepoéwv tots Soxt- 
potatos **', Exeyé od tade “ w@ Tlépoa, tis dv pot todto bpéwy 
irooras emcTedéoece copin, kai yn Bin te eal opirp; (Oa yap 
aodins Séec, Bins Epyov ovdév) tpéwv 5y wv rls por ‘Opoirea 7 
GwovTa ayayou, 7) atroxtelvee ; Ss wpéAnce pév Kw ITépoas ovdey, 
Kaka dé peydra eopye’ rovto pev dv0 Hutwv nlorwce, MitpaBared 
Te xal Tov Tratda avTov TovTO Se Kai Tovs avaxadéoytas auto Kat 


c e > 3 353 
TTELTOMEVOUS UT ELE 


xreiver, UBpw ovK dvacyeroy paivoy. 
api Te av pélov é-epydcacbai pu Tlépoas xaxov, xaTtadaptrréos 
éotl ypiv Oavdrp.” SAapelos pév Tadra éreipwra t@ 5é avdpes 
Tpinxovra wtréaTncay, avTos Exactos eGédow trovéey TadTa: épifov- 
tas 5¢ Aapetos xatreXauRave xedevwv adreoOas' traddopévoy Se, 
Aayyavet ex Tavtwyv Bayatos 6 "Aprovrew*”. Aayov dé o Bayatos 
moves Todde BiBria ypaapevos rod\da* Kal Tept modd@v 
éyovra mpnypatov, oppnyida ot éréBanre tiv Aapeiov’ pera 6e, 
nie Eywv tadra és Tas Rapdus: amrexopevos S€é nat ‘Opoirew és dev 
av, Tov BiBriov ev Exactoy tepiaipeopevos edidou TO ypappa- 
TioTh TS Bactrnip émiréyerOar ypaypatiotas 5é Bactdnlovs of 
mavres trapyot Exovor atroTreipempevos 5é Tav Sopudopwv édidou 
Ta BiBrla 6 Bayaios, et évdekaiato amoctacw amo ’Opoirew* 
dpéwy 5é odeas Ta Te BiBAla ceBopévous peyadws, nal Ta Neyoueva 
éx Tov BiBriwv Ere pelovas, Sudot GAXo ev TO vay Errea tdbe “a 
ITépoat, Bacirevs Aapeios amrayopeves tyiv wn Sopudopéew *Opor- 
Tea” ot S€ adKkovoayTes ToOUTwMY peETHKdY of Tas aixpas’ bev & 


ground good against the new sovereign 


Ta GyyeAAduewa (above, § 126). The 
of Persia, to whom he stood very much 


courier had brought a firman recalling 


in the same relative position as Vespasian 
to Vitellius, upon the accession of the 
latter to the throne of the Cesars. If 
Mitrabates were an Achemenid (which 
seems not unlikely, see note 3:82, above), 
there would be an additional reason for 
Orcetes destroying him, and for Darius 
resenting the act. He and his sons were 
clansmen of Darius and his party, and 
hence he speaks of them presently as 3¢0 
Tudo. 

351 8oxiuerdrovs. The manuscripts S 
and V have Acyimwrdrous. 

352 ros dvaxaAéovTas avToy Kal weuro- 
pévous bx” ened xrelve. These words ex- 
plain the phrase és ob xpbs 78orhy ol iv 


Orcetes on the authority of the new mon- 
arch. By disobeying the firman he did 
what amounted to treating Darius as a 
rebel, and the destruction of Mitrabates 
and his son would be a natural proceed- 
ing in the same line of policy, supposing 
them Achemenids. Just in the same 
way Darius destroyed the family of Inta- 
phernes (§ 119). 

3:3 § ’Aprdvrew. This is the reading 
of all the MSS; but it is difficult to con- 
ceive that the same oriental name is not 
represented by this form, by Artyntes 
(vii. 67) and by Artayntes (viii. 130). 

334 BiBAla pap dieves woAAd., See 
note on v. 15. 


THALIA. III. 128—130. 395 


tovTo apeas 6 Bayaios trevBopévous TH BiPrdi~p, evOaira bn Bap- 
4 ‘N “” nn s A “A A ? al 
anoas TO TedEuTatoy Thy BiBrAwy idol TH ypapparioThH, ev TO 
éyéypamrto: “ Baothevs Aapetos Tléponot rotor év Rdpdice évrér- 
Aerau xreivety ’Opoirea.” ot 8@ Sopuddpot ws Hxovoay Taira, 
oTracduevol TOs axiwaKeas KTelvovct TapavTixa pv. obTw Sn) 
’Opotrea tov Tlépony Ilodvxpareos tod Zaplov rioves perHrOov. 
"Arucopévey S& xai avaxopicbévrwy tav Opolrew ypnyatwr és 129 
wn An “A D i 
Ta Yodoa, curijverxe ypovy od ToAAG Vorepor Bacidéa Aapeiov Ev grains his 
xal ankle, and 
fails to ob- 
Kas isyuporépas éotpddm 6 ydp of aatpdyanos ékeyapnoe ex rary tain relief 


apOpwv. voultwv 5é nab wporepov rept éwuTov eye Abyvirrimy *** ne 


aypn Onpadv aroPpwmcxovta amo trrou** otpadhvat Tov Toba" 


tovs Soxéovras elvat mpwrous Thy intpixny, TovToLoL expyTo’ ot Se 
otpeBrobvres nal Buopevor Tov méda, xaxov péloy épydlovro: ér 
emra pev 67) Nuépas Kal érta vixtas b1rd TOU TapeovToS KaKov 6 
Aapetos aypurvinet etyero: TH Se 57 GySon Nuépyn Exovri of prav- 


357 


pws, ola 9 mapaxovoas*” ris mporepov Ere dv Rapdiot tov Kpo- 


trwvinren Anpoxyndeos Thy Téeyyyny, ecayyédr** rp Aapeip: o Se Democedes 

~ of Crotona 
dryew piv THY Taxiorny Trap’ éwuToy éxédevoe. Tov 5é ws e£edpov Aiba 
9 n "0 , 9 5 ‘5 eo 5 > r: , a Pobrers to 
év toiat ‘Opoirew avdpamddoice Sxou 6%) amrnuednpévov, Tapiyyov Polycrates, 


és pécov médas te EAxovTa, Kab pdxeot éoOnpévov. Jralévra Sé és 130 

, > 7 € a \ ; >> Ff eo 9 e and after- 
pécor, eiparra 6 Aapeios thy Téyvny et rriatatto: 6 8 ovK vIrEd€KeETO, wards slave 
to Orestes, 


appwitwv un éwurov éxdyvas To Tapdray Tis ‘ENAdBSos 7} aTETTE- 59 sent for, 
pnpevos: xatehavn 6¢ rm Aapeiw reyvatew, émiotapevos: Kal TOUS 


ayayovras avrov éxéNevoe paotiyas Te Kat Kévtpa trapadépery és 


553 Qwo@péoxovra axb Ixxov. Dio the words ofa 3) before wapaxotcas. Gais- 


Curysostom (Oratt. xiv. p. 231 and 
lxxvii. p. 653) represents the accident to 
Darius as having occurred in a fali from 
his horse. He also in the latter passage 
gives Demodocus (not Democedes) as the 
name of the successful surgeon. But these 
variations probably arise merely from a 
slip of memory in details unimportant for 
his purpose. Timzus (ap. Atheneum, 
p. 522) gives Democedes as the name of 
the operator. 

356 Atyuwriwy. The celebrity of the 
Egyptian medical practice appears from 
the instance of the physician sent by 
Amasis to Cyrus. See above, § 1. 

357° wapaxovoas, “having casually 
heard.” The manuscripts 8 and V have 


ford follows the rest of the MSS, which 
omit them. The sense is not precisely 
identical in the two cases. By inserting 
the particles the author implies it as Ais 
opinion that probably the informant of 
Darius had, while in Sardis, casually heard 
of the skill of Democedes,—by omitting 
them, he states it as a positive fact. 

358 dgayyéAAe:. All the MSS but S 
and V, and Gaisford, have the simple form 
dyyéAAe:. But the compound is more 
appropriate to what may be reasonably 
supposed to have been the act of the un- 
known informant,—the sending in the 
report which he had heard. Compare 
2 Kings v. 4. 


3EQ2 


396 HERODOTUS 


TO pécoy 6 Se évOadra 87 dv éxpalve, fas arpexéas pey ove er i- 
oracbat éusrjoas Se intp@ dravpus Eyew tiv Téyvmr pera Se, ds 
ot érrérpere, ‘EdAnvixoiocs inpact ypewpevos Kal ipria pera Ta 


and cures (oyupa wpoodywv, trou Té pw Awyyavev érrolee Kal év ypove orALy~ 
the king. ef , > ¢ ’ ¥ f > 7 P 
iryéa pv dovra arrédeke, ovdauad ere edrritovra aprimouy évecOat. 
Swpéeras 51} psy pera tavra 6 Aapeios redémv ypuactwv dio Cevyece: 
Munifcence 6 5€ sy érreipero, el of SiarAsjovov TO Kaxoy érrirndes véwer Ste pv 
of Darius , ; ; av « a > 
and of the wUytéa erroince ; HoOels 5e TH Eret 6 Aapelos arromwéure: jusv apa 
women of a a f a See Se \ 
his harem. TAS €wuTod yuvaixas’ wapdyovres $é oi eivovyos EXeyov Tpos TAs 
yuvaixas, @ Bactréi obros eln bs Thy Yuynv amédoxe trroxd- 
qrovoa* 82 aitéwy éxaotn diary és Tod ypvood tiv Oneny’™ 
éwpécro Anpoxndea orm 54 Te Sayriréi Swope, &s rods atromlirrov- 
Tas amo TeV hiaréwyv oraripas érrdpevos 6 oixérns, TH obvoua Ty 
Zlrov, avenéyero xal oi yphua twoddOv Te ypucod cuvenéy On. 
131 ‘O 8 Anponnéns obros de éx Kpéravos arrvypévos Tlodunparet 
oat a @pirnoe tatpl suvelyeto™ dy Kporwu opyiy yader@ rTovrov 
before his diet Te ox édvvato pépew, arohuraw olyeto és Alywav' xaraoTas 
ot Pale t 8é ds ravrny, TO pwr eret irepeBareTo Tos Mpwrous inrpods, 
crates. ¢goxeuns trep doy xal éywov ovdey tay boa repli ri Téyyny dott 


épyadnia’ wal pw Sevrepm erei tradrdvrov Abywipras Sypooiy 
pucbeivras tplrp Se erei "A@nvaios éxariv préwy™ rerapr oe 


$59 Swoxtwrovoa. Gaisford and the 


MSS have sbwortrrovea. See the note 
on vi. 119. 

360 és rod xpvcod Thy Oheny. This 
reading rests on the authority of the single 
manuscript 8, but it is the only one 
(among many variations) not manifestly 
corrupt, 

361 zarp) cuvelxero. Herodotus uses 
the same expression in vi. 12, uaAAor 9 
Th sapeoton Sovanty cvvéxerOa. In both 
cases the annoyance spoken of is one act- 
ing by perpetual irritation. The temper of 
Democedes’s father and the drilling of the 
martinet trainer of Phoceea were unbear- 
able from the same cause, the continuity 
(rd cuvexes) of the trouble. The same 
idea would conveyed by the reading 
&ypuxvin ovvelxero, which is preserved 
by Surpas in citing the passage § 129. 
I should translate the text: “ At Crotona 
he was kept on the fret by a father of 
bitter temper.” 


362 rolre 8t Ered’ AOnvaio: éxardy pew. 
It is quite clear from the chronology of the 
story that Democedes would be retained 
at Athens, not by the commonaliy, but by 
the Pisistratids. The sum of money too 
is out of keeping with republican parsi- 
mony. From the Acharaians of AristTo- 
PHANES, which was acted in the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war, it appears that 
the pay of an ambassador was only two 
drachmee per diem, and yet this extrava- 
gance went to the soul of the worthy 
Diceeopolis (ofuo: ra» Spaxpyey, v. 67). 
And at this time the revenue of Athens 
was nearly 2000 talents; whereas in the 
time of Democedes it does not appear cer- 
tain that there was any pudlic revenue at 
all. These inconsistent features make it 
unlikely that the story of Democedes is a 
contemporary one. But the practice which 
prevailed in the time of Herodotus (and 
perhaps in the time of Homer, who reckons 
“the prophet” and “the physican”’ 


THALIA. III. 181—134. 397 


érei TIodvxparns Suav tadavrov. obtw pev arrixeto és Tiv Sapov. 

kat amo Tovrou Tod avdpos ovx Havota Kporwuiyras intpot evdori- 
Hnoav. éyéveto yap oy Touro Ste mparos pev Kpotwvityras intpot 
éhéyovto ava thy “Ed)daba elvas Sevrepor 82, Kupnvaio xara 

Tov avrov 5& ypovoy xai ’ Apryetos fovoy povotayp elvas ‘EXA1jvev 
mporos*”. Tore 5¢ 6 Anpoxndns dv toto Jovcows eEinoapevos 132 
Aapeiov, olxov re péytorov elye xai cuorpatretos Baathéi éyeyovee’ ao Na 
wAnv Te evos TOU és "EAXnvas amriévat, TavTa TA GAXa O§ Traphpy. ™-. 
Kat TovTO pev Tovs AiyuTrrlous intpods of Bacthéa mporepoy iayvro, 
HéAXovTas avackonoTeicOar Sore tra “EAAnvos intpod écow- 
@noay, rovrous Bacthéa Taparrnodevos éppicato Touro bé pavtiy 
"Hyeiov Tloduxparet érriomépevov, nal airnuednpévoy ey roice 
avopatrodoiat, éppvoaro. ty 5é péyiotoy mpnyya Anuoxndns wapa 
Bacinréi. 

"Ev ypove 5é odly@ pera tatra, rade dda cuvyverxe yevécOar. 133 
"Arocoy i Kipou pév Ovyarp) Aapeou 88 yuvated ém) rod pacrod He cures 
épu ipa: pera dé, expayey evéero mpocw. Scov péev 57 ypovoy a a 
Ww édacoop,  5é xpiirrovoa Kal aioyuvopevn Eppate ovdevi> érrel 
te Oe ey Kax@ hy, iperencu ere Tov Anpoxnoea xal ot eubeces 5 
dé das inxiéa trowjoew, éEopKol pw 7 pay*™ of GYTUTOUpYyHC Ey and ass 
éxelyny tovro To ay avrijs SenOiy SenoecOas dé ovdevds trav dca és aan nae 
aicyuyny dort dépovta®™. ‘As 5¢ dpa pw peta tavra lodpevos 134 
inyida déSeFe, GvOaira 8) SidayOeica tnd tod Anponndeos 4 pPrnade 


invade 


"Arocca, mpocépepe ev TH Koiry Aapelp royor tawvde “a Bact- tens. 


among the Snucepyol or public function- just sto the feud between two power- 
aries, Odyse. xvii. 383) exists even to this ful chiefs by negotiating a marriage between 
day. The continent of Greece is supplied their families. 


eee a a a et lt ne a ye ok ee 


with doctors chiefly from Cephalonia, and 
there is scarcely a town of note or an 
Agalik which is without one. In the Morea 
they were often the confidential agents of 
the Agas. SistHorp (ap. Walpole’s Tur- 
key, ii. p. 77) found at Pyrgo an individual 
who acted in this capacity, and who re- 
ceived 400 piastres salary from the district, 
which contained 10 villages. His profits 
however principally arose from presents, and 
from his good offices with the Aga in favour 
of malefactors. He had been a druggist’s 
boy at Zante, and could neither read nor 
write, but he possessed some empirical 
knowledge, and such influence that he had 


363 eovoy povouchy elvas ‘EAAHYwr ap&- 
rot. This would probably be at the time 
of strates # highest reputation. See note 
on vi. 8 

364 ; a Gaisford # péy. ‘ 

365 goa és aloxtvny dor) péporra. 
Some of the MSS omit the preposition 
és. But it seems to have an appropriate 
force, “ all those things which fend to dis- 
honour.” An exact parallel is supplied 
by iv. 90, ra de Exeow péporra, “ effects 
conducive to healing,” ‘‘ curative effects,” 
and in this latter the preposition 
is found in all the MSS. 


398 HERODOTUS 


Ned, Exwr Suvapww rovavTny Katnoas ovTE Te EOVOS TpoTKT@pLEVOS 
” , s > AN 4 } wv , \ o 
ove Svvapiv Iléponot ; oixds 5é ort avdpa Kat véov cai ypnedtov 
Heyahov Seororny daivecOai te amrodexvipevoy, iva nat Ilépoas 
expabwor Ste tm’ avdpes apyovras. én apydotepa Sé Tor pépet 
tavra trovéev, cai va odéwy Tlépoar érictéwyras avdpa elvat tov 
“a a 7 / \ \ w 
mpoeotewta, Kat va tpiBwvTat wodgum pndé ayodny ayovTes 
émiBovrevwol Tor. viv yap av tt Kat amrodé~ato Epryov, Ews véos 
els HAtKinv’ av€avouévp yap Te capats*™ ovvavEovTas Kai ai 
dpéves, ynpacxovre 6€ ovyynpacKover Kal és Ta TpHYyyaTa TayTa 
arrapPrvvovra.”  pev 67 tabra ex Sdayns Ereye 6 8 apei- 
Betas toicde “@ yivat, Tavra boa mep atros émivoéw tromjoew 
eipnas’ éya yap BeBovreupat, CevEas yépupav", éx riade Tis 
nmetpou és Thy érépny Hrretpov emt SxvGas otpateverOar xal ravra 
OXyou ypovov* ~rray Terevpeva.” Réyes “Atoooa tabe’ “dpa 
? s \ ‘ , 369 27 y ® \ > 
vuv, €> SKvdas pev thy mpwrny®” iévat Eacoy ovo. yap éreadv 
ov BovrAn Ecovrai Tor od Sé pos él tHy ‘EdAdbda otparever Gas: 
err Oupéw yap, NOyp TuvOavopévn, Aaxaivas té pot yeverOar Oepa- 
maivas Kal’ Apyeias cai 'Arrixas’” nat Kopwlias éyes 5é avdpa 
émitndewratov avdpav travrwy SéEar re Exacta tis “EdXabos Kat 
4 le) v \ c 3 4 39 > , 
Katnynoacbat, toutov &s aev tov moda éfincato.” apeiBetas 
Aapeios “@ ovat, érel toivuy tot Soxéer ris ‘EdAabos yeas 
mpwra atroTreipacOa, KatacKoTrous pot doxéer Tlepoéwy mrp@rov 
Gpewvov elvat ouod Tovrm TO ov éyers Téurrat és avTovs* oF 
padovres Kai iSovtes Exacta avtav, éEaryyedéovet Hui Kai érera 


366 aitavondvy yap TH odpart, K.T.A. 
Sros£vus (cxv. p. 592) quotes as a dictum 
of Democritus: Adfavoudvou yap rot od- 
Hatos auvavtovra: opéves, ynpdoxorros 
3t cuyynpdorovo:. The sentiment is an 
obvious one, but the phraseology is almost 
too similar for accident. 

367 (evt{as yépupay. This expression 
apparently refers to the bridge over the 
Bosporus, which the author relates to 
have been constructed by Mandrocles the 
Samian (iv. 85—87). 

368 SAlyou xpdvov. 
the participle déorros. 

569 rhy xperny. The ellipse is of the 
substantive dddy. 

370 "Arrixds. In spite of this desire of 
Atossa, which would hardly be unknown 
to the Persian courtiers, her own brother- 


The ellipse is of 


in-law, Artaphernes, is represented some 
time afterwards as asking whereabouts in 
the world Athens was (v. 73). It may be 
said that he affected this ignorance with a 
view of striking terror into the Athenian 
commissioners. But, on the other hand, 
it is very conceivable that the story of 
Atossa’s intrigues was in a great degree 
invented for the purpose of justifying the 
Athenians, who ostensibly were the origi- 
nators of the war. See note on v. 97. 
JESCHYLUS in the Persians rather repre- 
sents Atossa as the opposite of the cha- 
racter here attributed to her; and the 
very part which she is here made to play 
is by later writers given to the wife of 
aa See ALLIAN (Hist. Animal. xi. 
27). 


THALIA. IIT, 135, 136. 399 


éFeriardpevos én’ avrovs tpépopas.” Taira elie nal aya eros 135 
” ? tine 2 / \ , ec 7 > F a Darius 

Te Kab Epyov érroe erel Te yap TaxLoTA HmEpn erréNaprfe, KadE- -* de fifteen 
gas Ilepcéwy avdpas Soxipous mevrexaidena, éveréAreTd ode érro- Persian no- 
pévous Anuoxnoei SteEeNOciv ta wapabardcowa Tis ‘EXAdbos" Pemecedes 
Skws Te pn Siadphoerai odheas 6 Anpuoxndns, GdrAa pv TWayTas the coasts. 
? / > ¢ > lA ‘ ? “ , , 
oTricw amragovat. évretAdpevos 5€¢ TovToot Tata, Sevrepa xaréoas 
autov Anpoxndea edéeTo avtov, Sxws eEnynodpevos macav xal 
émidéEas tiv “EdAdSa toios Tléponos orricw kev Sapa Sé pw TO 
matpt Kal Totor aderdeoiot éxéXeve TavTa Ta éxeivouv émuTdAa 
AaBorvtra ayew, pas GAra oi twapaTAnctia avridwcew mpos Se, és 
Ta da@pa odKndbda ot fn cupParéecOar*™ mrnoas*” ayabev mav- 
Toiwv, Ty &pa ot wAevcecOar Aapeios pev 5%, Soxéew epol, am 
oudevas SoAEpov voou érraryryéAXETO of TadTa’ Anpoxndns dé Seicas 

, e 3 « “ A 3 ‘N é LY 4 tAe4 
pn ev Extretp@to Aapeios, ore eriSpaywv tavta ta Siddopeva eb€- 
KETO, GANA TA ey EwuToD KaTa yopny Epn KaTtaretpew iva oricw 
odéa area éyou THy pévTot OAKada THY ot Aapeios érrarryédXETO 
és THY Swpeny toto adereoiat, SéxecOar En. évretAdpevos Sé nat 

4 A e “ > LA b) \ > \ 4 
TouT@ TadTa 6 Aapelos atroaréd Net avous emi Gddaccap. 


KaraBavres 5é otros és Bowwinny nat Bowinns és Fiddva wormv, 136 


sys They take 


avbtixa pev Tpinpeas dvo0 érAnpwoar, dua S€ avrijot Kai yavdov™ ies 


371 guuBarderOa:, “would contribute.” it. In viii. 97 the expression -yavAois 


The metaphor is one derived from the 
peculiar custom in Hellenic entertainments 
for each of the guests to bring a portion 
of the feast. These contributions were 
called gdpuBoda. Democedes doubtless 
would have carried with him presents 
from his distinguished patients on the 
occasion of his journey, and Darius for his 
part promised him a transport freighted 
with all kinds of valuables,—his share (as 
it were) of the outfit. 

372 wAhoas. The nominative case is to 
be observed. Darius had already freighted 
the vessel (or given orders to that effect), 
and now promised Democedes that it 
should be ready to sail with him. If xA4- 
oayra had been used, the freighting of the 
merchantman would have been a part of 
Darius's promise. 

373 yavddéy. This word appears to be 
the Phoenician term for a merchant vessel. 
It is derived by Bochart from the Hebrew 
root gol, ‘‘round.” The term is therefore 
the exact equivalent of vais orpoyytAn, 
which is perhaps the Greek translation of 


oiwtucntovs is used. 

It is rather curious that Herodotus, 
who has just before used the word éAKxas 
of this very vessel, should now change the 
term and persist in changing it (§ 137). 
Possibly this arises from the circumstance 
that the story of the escape of Democedes 
may be derived from the south of Italy, 
the inhabitants of which were familiar 
with Carthaginian traders in Sicily, and 
consequently with the Phoenician name 
yavads for a merchant vessel,—whereas 
the account of his fortunes at the Persian 
court may have come from another quarter, 
where the more common phrase éAxcds was 
in general use. (See the note 131 on 
§ 44.) That the story of the escape of 
Democedes actually was current at Cro- 
tona appears from an independent source. 
It was the practice there for the chief ma- 
gistrate’s servant to accompany his master 
on the seventh day of the month to the 
public altars, habited in a Persian garb. 
The local tradition accounting for this cus- 
tom was, that the people stript of his robes 


Sidon, and 
after sur- 
veying the 
coast of 
Hellas, 
arrive at 
Tarentum, 
By the col- 
lusion of 
Aristophili- 
des, the 
rince, 
emocedes 
escapes to 
Crotona. 


137 


The Per- 
sians follow, 
and, at- 
tempting 

to seize 
him, are 
beaten, 





400 HERODOTUS 


péyay travroiay ayabev"™™. tapeocxevacpévot 5¢ wavra &rdeov 
és thy ‘Edddba: apocicyorres 52°", abris ta tapabaddoouw 
€Onetvro nai ameypapovto és 3 ra ToANa avTis Kal ovvopa- 
arotata Oenodpevot atrlxovro tis "Itadins és Tapayra. &vOatra 
Se de pnotavns * ris Anponndeos, "Aprorogirions tav Tapav- 
tivav 6 Bacirers TovTo pev Ta Wdddua Trapéduce TOV Mnbdk- 
xéwv veav"™, rouro 5¢ avrovs Trovs IIdpcas ep€e ws xatacKo- 
mous Ondev dovras ev & Sé obra rabra Eracyov, 6 Anpoxndns és 
Thy Kpérova arixvéeray amrvypévou 82 75n tovrou és Thy éwvrod, 
6 'Aptorodirlons éduce Tovs ITépoas, cai ta wapéhaBe TOY veor 
dmrédoxé oft. IIdéovres 82 évOcdrey ot Ilépcat wat Sumxovres 
Anuoxndea amruxvéovras és tiv Kporwva, eipovres 5é py ayopa- 


fovra, drrrovro avrod trav Se Kporwvintéwy ot pév ware 


tovres 


ra Ilepouxa mrprrypara mpotévas éroipor Roav, ot Se avrdrrovré te 


378 » 


Kat Tatot oxuTadot* &ravoy 


the Persian who laid hands upon Democe- 
des, and claimed him as Darius’s slave; 
and, to show their contempt, dressed up 
the prytanis’s orderly in them. (Timaus 
ap. Atheneum, p. 522.) 

37¢ wayrolwy adyabav. Gaisford, by 
placing a comma before these words, ob- 
scures the real sense of the . The 
merchant-vessel was filled with all kinds 
of precious merchandize, but not the tri- 
remes, which were intended merely as a 
convoy. The word wAnpoty applied to a 
trireme means simply ‘‘ to man,’’ and is 
used commonly in this sense. wavrolay 
&yaSGy is governed by some such word as 
&xAncay, gathered by inference from it. 
See note 190 on i. 59. 

373 wpogloxovres, “on making the 
land.” The conception of the author is, 
that the vessel made a run direct from 
Sidon to the coast of Greece. But al- 
though they surveyed and noted down the 
whole of the sea-board, no definite ac- 
count of what they did appears until their 
arrival at Tarentum. It seems probable 
from this, that no account, directly or in- 
directly, from the lips of Democedes, can 
be the source of the story. He, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, was so completely the 
guide to the Persians in the matter, that 
after losing him they at once returned 
homewards (§ 137, dorrepnudvo: rod iyye- 
aévos). It is very unlikely, therefore, 
that a story for which he himself was the 
authority should omit all reference to ra 


rovs Ilépcas, trpoic-yopuévous &rea 


odyopacrérara ‘EAAd8os, which were vi- 
sited in the course of the voyage. See 
above, note 362. 

876 de pnoréyns. This expression is 
used in the sense of dx pqdioupyias, and 
perhaps acquired the meaning of fraudu- 
lency by the same process of association, 
viz. as being the opposite of “ strict- 
dealing.” In the same way facilis came 
to be used in Latin in the expression 
“( faciles nymphe,” to denote the oppo- 
site of rigid morality, and in English lar 
conduct implies shuffling. . 

377 téy Mnbiucdwy veav. The ships 
themselves were neither Median nor Per- 
sian, but Phoenician; but in Hellas, espe- 
cially in those parts which had the least 
intercourse with the east, 6 M#Sos would 
be the common phrase for the Persian 
power, and the adjective derived from 
this word would be applied to vessels 
sailing under their flag. 

378 roiat oxutdAoiot. The word cxv- 
TdAn, Or oxbrador, means the stick around 
which a strip of leather was wound, on 
wh.ch dispatches were sent by the govern- 
ment of Sparta to their funotionaries 
abroad. But although in Athenian Greek 
a technical term, it was most probably 
the common word for a staff in Lacede- 
mon, and might not unnaturally bear the 
same sense in a mainly Dorian city like 
Crotonsa. Its use, therefore, in this pas- 
sage, is not wonderful, especially if the 
narrative is of Magna-Greecian origin. 


THALIA., III. 137, 138. 401 


and, in 


tase “dybpes Kpotwyiirat, opare ra rroiere avdpa Bactréos 174, in 
Spyrérny yevouevov eEaipéecOe nai nas taira Bacihéi Aapelp Ta 
exyprhaes*”® mepwBplobat ; Kas 5& iyiv rd troveipeva eer Kxanas, robbed. 
qv amréerxnoGe yeas ; eri tiva 5é triode mporépny otparevadpcba 

modu ; tiva 5é wrporépny avdiparroditecOas Trepnoopcba ;” rtadra 
Néyovtes Tos Kpotwviyras ovx ay ereov adr’ eEatpeDévres** 

Te Tov Anpowjoea xal Toy yavdoy Tov Gua tyyovto atratpeOévres 
arrétrreov orrlaw és tiv "Aainy, ovd ere e&yrncav 76 mpocwrépw 

THs “EdAdbos amixopevoe éxpabetv, éotepnuévos tod ayeuovos*™. 

Tocovoe pévtoe évetelAaro ods Anporndns avayopévoict, Kedevov pemocedes 


ids them 
elrrety adéas Aapelp drt dppootas thv Midwvos Ouvyarépa Anpo- et Dares 


xyndns yuvaixa: tov yap $7) Taracréw Miravos hv obvopa troddov ried Milo‘ 
a rT. 

mapa Bacihéi: xata Sn Tovro pote Soxées orrevoat Tov yapmov ToUTOY 

Tehécas xphpata peyada Anpoydys, a pavi mpos Aapeiov*™ 

édy wal év TH éwvtod Sonipos. “AvayBévres S28 ex ris Kpétwvos 138 

ot Tlépoas exrritrroves tHot vyvat és ‘Imruyiny nal adeas Soundev- acne 


ovras &vOaira Tiddos avip Taparrivos huyas puodpevos, airnyarye air be 


mapa Bacitéa Aapeioy 6 8 dytt tovray éroipos hy SiSdvas robro jhysis, and 
& t+ BovrAorro abros: Tidndos 8é aipéerar xaroddy oi és Tdépayra by Gules 
yevér Oat, Tpoamrnyno djEvos Thy ouppopyy iva Se ua) cuvrapdks ele aio 
Ti “Ednddba, fw 80 avrov arddos péyas mE eal ri ‘Iradtqy, the Cuidians 
Kvidiovs povvouvs amoxypav ot é¢n tots xatdyovtas yiver Oa, frajtlesely 
Soxéwy amo TovTay dovrwy Toict Tapayrivoict didwov pddsota $1 endeavour 
THY KaTOOOY ot EcecGar. Aapeios Sé inrodeEdpevos érreténce Trép- ord to his 
country. 


spas yap ayyerov és Kyidov xardyev odéas éxéreve Tirrov és 
Tdpayra: meBopevos $e Aapelp Kvidigt Tapavrivous ove dy éres- 
Oov, Binv &é abdvvara Foav mpoodépew. tadra péy vv otro 
empyyOn otroe 5é mparros x rhs "Aains és thy “EXAd8a atrlxovro 
ITépoat, xat obrot Sia rowvde wrpiyypa Katdoxotros éyévovto. 


878 dexphoes, “will be sufficient for.” 
See viii. 70: rére dy vuw ob ééxpneé 
oi h Heépn vavpaxlny worchoacOa. Trans- 


a contest brought to so direct a personal 
issue, and hence the milder phrase dra:pe- 


Oévres. 


late, ‘‘ How will Darius put up with this 381 dorepnudvo: Tov tyyeudvos. See 
outrage that has been committed upon note 375, above. 
him ?” 382 Yya pavfi xpos Aapelfov. The more 


380 étaipeOéyres. This word implies 
that Democedes was taken out of their 
very hands by his rescuers. (See Trmaus 
quoted in note 373, above.) They were 
robbed indeed of the transport, but not in 


VOL. I. 


usual phrase would be {va pavfj Aapely. 
But ta gpavf is equivalent in point of 
sense to Iva vouic6y;, which would be fol- 
lowed by xpds Aapefov as the most usual 
construction. 

3 F 
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Fall of 
Samos at 


the instance 
of Syloson, 


the exiled 
brother of 


Polycrates. 


Origin of 
his ac- 


quaintance 
th Da- 


wi 
rius. 
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4.02 HERODOTUS 


Mera 8 radra, Sdpov Bacthevs Aapetos aipéer todiwy tracéwy 
aparny ‘EXAnvBwv ral BapBdpov, Sia rounvde twa airiny Kap- 
Bucew tod Kipou otparevopévou ér’ Abyurrrov, Gddot Te cvyvol és 
tiv Alyurrrov amlxovro ‘EXAnvey, oi ev, WS olKds, KAT Ewtropiny, 
oi 5¢ otparevopevos, ot S€ Ties Kal adris THS yopns Oental, TdV 
qv Kal Surocdv 6 Aidxeos IToNunpdreos re eay adedpeds xai pev- 
yov é« Sdpou™™. tovtoy roy ZvrAocavta xatéraPe evruyln tis 
Tounde AaBav yravida Kat teptBadopevos tuppiy nyopate ev TH 
Méude bwv && abrov Aapeios, dopupopos te dav KapBvcew xai 
Royou ovderos Kw peyddrou, éreOvynce Tis y~davides Kal avThp 
mpoceOay wvieto: 6 5é SudAocHY opéwy Tov Aapeiovy peyadras 
érvbupéovta Ths yravidos, Oeln tiyn xpewpevos Aéyer “ ey@ 
TavTny mwréo pev ovdevos ypnpatos: Siaps dé aGdrAws ef sep 
orm Sef yevéoOar” mayvrws Tor aivécas tadta 6 Aapeios wapa- 
AapBdve 76 elua. 6 pev 62) SudNocady Hrrlorato of TodTo atrohw- 
révas Be’ evnOinv*™™*+ ws dé Tod ypdvou mpoBawovros KauBvons te 
amréBave xal t@ Mayo éravéornocay oi érta, Kai éx tev érra 
Aapetos tiv Bactdyntnv Eoye, ruvOdveras 6 Zudocoy ws 7 Bact 
Anth mepeAnrvOot és Todrov Tov avdpa*™, r@ Kore atrros Edwxe ev 
Aiytrrrw Senfévts 16 eluar avaBas &é és Ta Rotoa Wero és Ta 
mpo0upa tav Bacthéos oixlwv, xal Epn Aapeiov evepyérns elvas’ 
dyyéAner TavTa axovoas 6 Trudoupes TH Baciéi, 6 dé Owupdoas 
éyet pos auvréy “Kal tly dort “EDAHvav evepyérns **, 6 eyo 
mpoawenpas*”” vewotl pev Ty apyny Exwov ; avaBéBnxe 8é tis [7 

388 wet-ywr ex Zduov. He was expelled 


scripts M, K, P, F, have as for és. See 


by his brother, (see above, § 39,) who 
after this made a close alliance with 
Amasis. While this lasted, of course 
Syloson could not go to Egypt; but he 
took advantage of the presence of Camby- 
ses’s army to do so. 

384 3, edn Olny, “ from his good-nature.” 
What the Greeks understood by edna is 
well explained by a phrase of THucy- 
DIDES (iii. 83): Td enOes ob 1d yervaioy 
wAcioroy peréxe:, ‘simplicity, which is a 
chief element in nobleness.” It is the 
exact opposite of ‘“‘ knowingness,” and of 
course when carried to excess degenerates 
into “ silliness,” of which quality it is 
often used as an euphemistic name. 

385 gs rovroy tay bydpa. The manu- 


note 352 on ii. 121. 

386 ebepyérns. This term is used al- 
most technically. See the note on § 154, 
és 7d mpdow peyd0eos Tierra. 

387 3 éya wpoadevua:, ‘to whom I am 
under obligations.” It is difficult to see 
how this sense is to be derived from the 
word aiSeic@a:: but such a one is impe- 
ratively required both here and in i. 61. 
The preposition has no meaning of ante- 
cedence in point of time, but rather of 
preference, as in wpotigy. Thus zpoa- 
Seto0a: may mean, ‘‘to have special re- 
spect for,’ ‘‘ to feel reverence in the pre- 
sence of ;’’ and as the receipt of a favour 
produces a feeling of inferiority, the sense 
required in the text may have sprung up. 


THALIA. III. 189—142. 403 


ovdels]** xw trap’ hpéas avrav ; exw Se ypéos ws eizreiy ovdey*™ * 
avdpos"EXXnvos. Spws $e adrov trapdyete ow, iva eidéw Ti ObNwv 
eyet Tadra.” Tapiyye 6 1uNoupos TOY ZuAoga@vra’ ordvta Se és 
péoov eipwrevy ot épumvées ris te eln, wal ri mouoas evepyérns 
gmat elvat Baowréos; elrre OY 6 ZuNocav wavra Ta Tept Ti 
xAraviba yevoueva, cal ds abros eln Keivos 6 Sos’ dpuelBeras mpds 
Tatra Aapeioss “& yevvatotate avdpav, od xeivos el d5 dyol 
ovdeniay éxyovri kw Sivayw Bwxas, eb nal cpicpd; GAN adv lon 
YE 7 apts dpolws ws et viv Kode Ts péya AdBoyw av dv Toe 
Xpuaov Kal dpyupov arrerov Sbwpt, OS uj KoTé Tor peTapedjoes 
Aapeiov rov ‘Toracmeos ed tromjoavru” déyes pos Taira 6 
Zurocav “éyol pare ypuvadv, ® Bacired, pyre apyupov Sou, 

GAN avacwcapevos pot Sos TH TratpBa Yapov, ri viv, aderpeod 

tod éuod IToduxpareos atroPavovros iro ‘Opotrew, exer Soidos 
huérepos’ taurynv poe Sos avev te dovou nal éEavdparodicws.” 

Tatra dxovcas Aapeios, améotedde otpatinv te Kal otpatryyov 141 
’"Otavea*™ avdpav tay émra yevopuevoy, évretnapevos Sow edenOn pectin 
6 JvNocay tava of rrovéew emitedéa. KxataPBas §e émt rhv Odrao- oleae 
oay*" 6 Oravns Exredre THY OTpaTiny. country. 


Tis ¢ Sdpov Mardvipwos 6 Maravdplov eiye 15 xparos, érerpo- 142 


383 dyaBéBnxe St tls Ko wap’ tudas 
abréy; “and who of them has up to this 
time come up the country to our court ?” 
The MSS vary between dvaBéSnxe 3 % 


reading in the text and yxpéos obdty és 
elreiy. 

39 orparryov’Ordvea. Probably Otanes 
took the position which had been held by 


Tis 2 ovdels xo, dvaBéBnne 8é ris 4 ovddels 
xo, and avaBéBnxe 8h Tis 9 ovdels xo. 
Gaisford has adopted the first of these 
readings. But although in the writers of 
the lower times (ARISTIDES and ree 
the expressions 4 ris 9 ovSels, and # 1: 
ovdty, appear to have been used as the 
equivalent of odSels and ovSéy, I doubt 
whether in this passage the reading does 
not arise from an union of two alternative 
variants, ovdels and rfs the interrogative. 
By striking out either the words ris 4, or 
4 otSels, from the text of S and V, a 
genuine reading will remain. The same 
cause probably produced the corruption 
of the passage of Xenophon, which Valck- 
naer quotes in justification of % 71s # 
obdels. 

389 tym 5 s &s elecivy ovddy. 
Some MSS (which Gaisford follows) omit 
the word #s. Others vary between the 


Orcetes. (See note 350 on § 127.) It can 
hardly be supposed that the first subject 
in Persia, now become the king’s father- 
in-law, would take the command of a 
mere local expedition for a specific pur- 
pose. The application of Syloson to Da- 
rius is represented as immediately suc- 
ceeding the accession of the latter, who 
— of himself as vewor) rhy dpyhy 
xoy, and as yet having had no visitors 
from Greece (§ 140). The division of the 
satrapies can therefore scarcely have been 
established at the time. 

391 xarafas én) thy OdAaccay. It does 
not appear what seaboard is intended 
here; and probably no definite place was 
meant by the story. Above (§ 135) by 
the same phrase the coast of Phoenicia 
will be meant, if §§ 135, 136 belong ori- 
ginally to the same tradition. 


8F2 








Meoandrius 
left viceroy 
of Samos, 
builds and 
endows a 
shrine of 
Zeus Eleu- 
therius, and 
then endea- 
vours to 
establish a 
common- 
wealth, 


His over- 
tures are il] 
received, 


143 


and ne: re- 
nts his 

fer and 

inprisons 


404 HERODOTUS 


mainv mapa -IToducpdtreos NaBwv thy apynv’™. oe Sinatordt@ 
avdpav BovAoptva yevérBar, ove éEeyévero érrevdn yap ot éEay- 
yérOn 6 ITodvuxpareos Oavaros, érrolee rowdde: pata pev Atos 
"EnrevOepiov Bapov iSpicato, cal réuevos rept avrov obpice Toirro 
TO viv ev T@ Tpoactnlw dori? pera Sé, ds ot errerroinro, éxxdnoinu 
cuvayelpas mavrwv tav aotav édebe rdbe “ euol, ws lore xal 
ipels, oxiprrpov nal Sivayus aca 7 Ilodvuxpdreos émerérparras, 
cal yor Tapéyes viv tpéwv dpyew eyo Se ta te Wédas émi- 
wrjocow** autos xara Suvay ov Troujow ore yap pot ITodv- 
xparns jperne Seorrotwy avdpayv suolwy éwutrg’, ore aAXos 
boris roaira rroet. IToAuxparns pév voy ébéerdnce poipay riy 
éwutot éyw Se és pécov ri apyny Tels icovominy byiv mpoayo- 
pedo. toodde pévros duxau yépea euewuT@ yevécOar éx pév ye 
tay ITodunpareos ypnuarov é€aipera 8 tddavtra por yevécOae: 
ipwovrny Sé ipods TovTowws aipeduat avT@ T euol Kab Tots amr 
éued aiel ywvopévotct, rod Avs tov ’EXevOeploy re avrés te ipov 
ipuvoduny, cad tiv erdevOepiny bpiv reperiOnus.” o yey &) Tadta 
Toiot Saplows érayyé\rero: trav S€ tis eEavaotas clare “GAN 
ovd aks ef av ye Huéwy dpyew, yeyovws te Kaxds. Kal éov 
SreOpos: GAA padrov Sxaws ovyor Saces THY peTexyelpizas y~pN- 
parov.” Tatra elie, dwy ey toiot aoroiar Soxspos*™, te ovvopa 
qw Terécapyos: Mardvdpos $¢ vow AaBav as ef peTnces Tip 
apyiy addos tus avt avrov Tipavvos Kataarycerat, odd ers év 


392 éxirpoxalny wapd YloAuxpdreos Aa- 

Bay rhy dapxhy, “ having received the su- 
preme authority from the hands of Poly- 
crates to hold it in commission.” So iv. 
147, Theras émitpoxalny elxye Thy ev 
Zxdprn Bacirntyy. (See note 105 on 
§ 36.) Meeandrius is spoken of in v. 27, 
incidentally, simply as the Bao:Aeds of Sa- 
mos, probably because Herodotus is there 
following a Hellespontine authority, un- 
cognizant of the details of Polycrates’s 
history. 
393 ra re wédas ewiwdhoow. The 
same expression is used in vii. 136, abrds 
Ta xelvoot émimAfhooce: TavTa ov wolh- 
oe. 

304 Seomd(ew drdpav duolwy éwurg. 
Polycrates was probably one of the old 
aristocracy himself. See the notes 124, 


above, and 306, below. 

393 oJ ye. See the next note. 

396 edy dv roiat doroiot Sdxuuos. Pro- 
bably a member of the old aristocracy of 
houses which had been put down by Poly- 
crates. Hence his insult to Msandrius 
as being of mean birth (yeyoras xaxds), 
and that he at any rate (od ye) had not a 
claim to bear office over them. The only 
office Meeandrius had wished for was the 
priesthood of a particular temple; but the 
priestly office was in most cases one of the 
special prerogatives of peculiar families. 
(See the notes on v. 67, and v. 69, and 
also on iv. 161.) The party to which 
Telesarchus belonged seems to have reco- 
vered power upon the revolution effected 
by Aristagoras. See the first note on vi. 5, 
and vi. 22. 


THALIA. III. 1438—146. 405 


vow elye periévas abryy*™ GAN ws dvexwpnae és Thy axporro\y, his ene- 


perarrewrripevos eva Exactov ws &) ASyov TAY ypnudTwov Soowv, 
ouveraBé opeas nal xarédnce oi pev 51 eSedéato’ Mardvdpiov Sé His end 
peta taita KxatédaBe vovoos: érmltov Sé pw arroOavéecOas 6 iikel v hig 
dSerpeos, TH ovvoya env Avidpyros, iva evrrerertépws xatdoyn ee a 
Ta év TH Xd mpryypara, caraxteives rods Seaparras mavras. ov the prison. 
yap &n, ws olxact, éBovdéarto elvas érevOepor. 

"Ered ay atrixovro és thy Sdpov ot Tlépcas xatayovres Sudo- 144 
cara, obre ths ot yeipas avraelperas inrécrovdol re &pacay elvar 1° Fer. 
éroipos ot tov Matavdpiov ctaciwrar*™ nal avros Mazavdpws 


with Sylo- 
80D arriycs 
éxywpnoa: ex THs vycou Katawécavros 8 émi rovrourt 'Ordvew * Samos, 


and a truce 
kai ometcapévou, TOV THepartaar ot WreioTou ator epavous Bye- aire eee 
vou” xatevaytiov Tis axpoTrodos exatéato. Mazavdpip Se re by the fae 
no B- 
Tupavyp tv abedApeds trropapydtepos ** re obvoya tw Xapidews’ andrius, bat 
* 7 \ \ , , 9 ; broken by a 
ouros 6 ttn éEapaptray ey yopylpy ébédero: Kal 5 Tore érraxoveas half-witted 


brother of 


Té TA Tpnotoopeva Kat Siaxinpas ba ris yopyupns, wos elde tobs Meandrius, 
Ilépoas cipnvatws xarnpévous, éBoa te xal épn ASyov Masavdpin 145 
Oérew édOeciv és DAoyous: éraxovcas 5é 6 Masdvdpios Avoavras 
auroy éxédeve yew Trap éwuTdy ws 6 axOn Taxora, Nodopéwv 

Te kal xaxilwv pu avereBe émiPécbar rotor Tléponot, rAeyov 
Toudde “ éued pev, © Kaxiote avdpwv, éovTa cewuroy adedpedy Kat 
adcancavta ovdey afvov Secpod Syoas yopyupns nEiwaas, épéwy Se 

tous Ilépoas éxBddXovrds te oe xal avoixoy qovedvyTas, ov ToAUaS 
ticacGas otra 54 Te dovras evreréas yetpwOjvas ; GAN el te ov 
ogeas xatappwodnxas, guol dds rods émixovpous: nai ogeas eyo 
Tiswpnoopar THs evOddSe dmlEvs, avrov Sé ce éxtréurypas ex Tijs 
yioou érowos eit.” Taira éreke 6 Xaplrewss Maidvipws S& 146 


397 ob3 Uri dy vd ele peridva: abrhy. 
For a conjecture as to the origin of the 
opposition made to Mesandrius’s plan, see 
note 409, below. 

398 gracimrat. Some MSS have orpa- 
Tiras, which perhaps is the preferable 
reading ; as from the expression émixov- 
pous (§ 146) the dynasty appears to have 
been supported by mercenaries. 

399 @pdvous Oduewor. In the Lycian 
monument discovered by FELLowEs, the 
Persian commander is represented sitting 
upon a 8fppos, not on a Opévos, with his 
feet on a footstool, while the prisoners are 


brought before him. The same group is 
found on many of the Nineveh marbles, 
but in none is the seat a Opdvos, i. e. a 
high-backed chair. Perhaps the high 
rank of Otanes (see above, notes 350 and 
390) caused the adoption of the @pdros, 
if he was present in person, or even in 
actual command of the army of which a 
detachment formetl the expedition to Sa- 


mos. 

100 Sropapyérepos, ‘ half-lunatic.” The 
same epithet is applied to Cambyses, 
(above, § 29,) and to Cleomenes (vi. 75). 





406 HERODOTUS 


inrékaBe Tov Novo, ws pev eyw Sonéw, ovK és TovTO appocuNNS 
amtxopevos ws Sofas THY éwvrod Suvapy mepiéececOar Tis Sact- 
Néos, GANA POovncas padrov Furocwvre ei atrovytl Ewedre azro- 
AdprperOar axépascov Tiy wodw. épeDicas dv Tovs Ilépoas, Bede 
ws acGevéotata Toijcat Ta Yaya mpnypata Kat obrw"' wapa- 
who, while Siddvas, e Eemurtdpevos @s maGovres ot Ilépcas xaxéis mpocep- 
escapes by a qrixpaveerOas Euedrov Toc. Zaplouv eidos te éEwuT@ acdharéa 
eage, attacks &xSuow godoay ex ThS vioou TOTe érreay auros BovAnras’ érrerroinro 


unaware, yap of xputrr?) Subpu€ éx Tijs axpotrodos dépovea eri Pddaccay. 

themen avros pev 6176 Mardvdpros exmdéer ex ris Bapov™ rods Se émecov- 
of highest , e , € ? , , 

rank. pous qavras omNicas 6 Xaplkews Kal avareradcas Tas Tuas, 

éEnxe él rods Ilépoas ore mrpoadexopévous tovovro ovdev Soxéor- 

tas te &1) mwavra oupBeBavar éewrecovres 56 of éerlxoupo Tov 

Tlepcéwy rovs Sippopopevpévous ‘ re at Noyou mAelorou eovras 

éxrewov. Kat ovro: pév tabra érrolevy 7) 8¢ ddAn oTpatin 7 ITep- 

oun éreBonbee mrelevjevos S€ ot érrixovpot, Grricw KarethnOnoay 

147 és ri axporodw. "'Ordayns && 6 otparyyss Wav md0os péya 

iteapateae Ilépoas rretrovOoras, évrodds te Tas Aapetés of atrooré\dwy eve- 

dere  gene- +é)ero, pare xrelvew pndtva Yaulov pyre avdpamodifer Oat arra- 

acre. Oéa te Kaxdv arrodotvat Tiv vincoy Yvdoocavtt, Tovtéwy pev TAY 

évrodéwy pepvnpevos éerredavOdvero, 6 5é mapiyyetre’ 1H otpates, 

mavra Tov av \aBwor nal dvdpa nai Traiéa Gpolws xrelveer evOaira 

THS oTpaTins ot wey THY axpoTrodsy érrodopKeoy of Se exrewor 

mavra Tov éutrodoy ywoipevov, dpoiws & te ip@ nal éw ipor 

148 Mandv8pros & amodpas éx ris Yapou exmdéa és Aaxedalpova 


491 ofrw, “‘ then and not before.” See solutely necessary to suppose that Otanes 
note 22 oni. 5. was on the spot. If he had been, he 
402 rods Sippopopeupévous. DiNoNn re- would probably have been among the 


lated that it was a point of etiquette with 
the Persian kings never to get out of their 
carriage at once upon the ground, how- 
ever small the distance might be, nor yet 
to use the assistance of an attendant’s 
arm, but to step out on to a golden stool 
(8ippos), which an official, called d:ppo- 
dpos, always carried behind the carriage. 
(ap. Atheneum, xii. p. 514.) It seems 
not unlikely that of 3ippopopeduevo: here 
means those chiefs who were of such a 
rank as to possess the right of being 


attended by this functionary. 
403 maphrvaika It does not seem ab- 


Sippopopeduevoa: Thépoa:,—indeed, in the 
post of honour among them,—and his 
rescue would have been so difficult, that 
it could hardly have escaped mention. 
The expression seems not inappropriate 
to orders forwarded from head-quarters, 
for instance, from some place on the main, 
like the Panionium, which would be a 
very few miles from the city Samos. 

404 @s Aaxedaluova. Thither the Sa- 
mians opposed to Polycrates had fled just 
about the time of Cambyses’s expedition 
to Egypt. (Above, § 45.) 


THALIA. III. 147, 148. 407 


amixopevos & és avray nal aveverxduevos ta eyav eEeyopnoe, Meandrius, 
érrolee rordde’ Sxws Troripia apyvped re nal ypvcea mpodeiro, ot eealtl ce 
pev Ocparrovres avrod éfécpov* ara, 6 5é dy tov ypovoy Tovrov eta: 
T@ Knrecopévei tp ‘Avakavdpiiew dv Abyouss éwv, Baotdevovrs ™™ 


Swaptys, wponye pv és ta oixia’ Seas Se (Sorta Krcopévns ra Virtuous 


conduct of 
motnpia, ameOwpaté te xad éEeTrAnaceTo, 6 Se dy éx {6 avrov Conese 
e king. 


amropépec Oat adtav boa Bovdorto: Tovro Kal Sis Kat rps elravros 
Mauavdpiov, 6 Krecopévns Sixaroraros avipay yiveras *", 85 XaBeiv 
pev Sidoueva ove edixaleu’ pabov 5& as adrooe’” Sidovs trav 
aatav evpjoetat Tinwpiny *”, Bas eri tods épdopous dpewov elvas 
Edn TH Dwdpry tov Feivoy toy Ydusov amadrAdocecOat ex Tis 
ITeXorrovvjcou, iva wn avarrelon 4 avrov } GNov Twa Sraprin- 


Téwy xaxov yeverOar ot 8 iraxovoarres éFexnpvEav Mardvipwov*™. 


405 étécpeov. The more common form 
is not cude, but ouhyw. opiyyyo is an 
abstergent substance used for the same 
purpose as our soap. (Afheneus, ix. p. 
409.) The servants of Meeandrius were 
employed in cleaning his cups with a 
plate-powder, which, when wiped off, of 
course showed their lustre to the greatest 
advantage, and he took the opportunity to 
bring Cleomenes home with him exactly 
on these occasions. Herodotus uses the 
word Siacudwyres, “scouring,” of the 
brass goblets of the Egyptians (ii. 37). 
But here the effect to the eye was pro- 
duced by cleaning off the cpiyua, and 
showing the maiden lustre of the metal. 
Hence the compound in the text is the 
more appropriate. 

406 dy encddreve, ‘‘ habitually bade him,” 
just as dy xpoiyye, ‘‘ habitually led him 
on,” and dweAadver’ dy, “used to be 
driven away,” § 51, above. For thia use 
of dy see MatrH1a, Gr. Gr. § 599, a. 

497 Sixasdraros dySpav ylverar. This 
seems to have been a traditional character 
of Cleomenes. The Lacedeemonian story 
related in v. 51 goes to the same point. 

408 yabdy 3¢ ds kAAow:. Probably 
these were the opposite party in Lacede- 
mon to that of which Cleomenes may be 
considered as the representative. That 
Opposite party was unquestionably the 
one which held the pure Dorian blood in 
highest estimation, and was favourable to 
Doric interests, or, in other words, to the 
maintenance of the aristocratic family 
governments. If we suppose Cleomenes 


to have succeeded his father Anaxandrides 
between the arrival of the first exiles 
(§ 45) and that of Meeandrius, an addi- 
tional reason appears why the former 
should have succeeded in their application 
for aid and the latter not. Anaxandrides 
was apparently of more decided Dorian 
feeling than his son. He had brought 
the wars with Arcadia to a successful ter- 
mination (i. 67),—an event which raised 
the power of the Doric race, and the 
Lacedsemonians at their head, to an un- 
precedented pitch. (See i. 68, put toge- 
ther with i. 56.) Cleomenes, on the con- 
trary, disclaimed being a Dorian, (v. 72,) 
and even tried to organize an Arcadian 
confederacy (vi. 74). See the notes on 
vy. 41 and v. 75. 

409 rinwpiny. The more appropriate 
word would be Bof@eay. But Meandrius 
might very likely have put himself for- 
ward in Lacedsemon as the representative 
of the ancient party which had been hum- 
bled by Polycrates, to which the exiles 
(mentioned § 45) belonged; and it is not 
impossible that the fact which lies at the 
bottom of the story related by Herodotus 
in §§ 142, 3, was, that he attempted to 
reorganize a constitution in which this 
party should have its due weight. But 
Telesarchus, like the Bourbons at their 
restoration to France, showed that he had 
learnt nothing and forgotten nothing dur- 
ing the suspension of his civil rights. 

410 gtexhputay Ma:dySpioyv. The manu- 
script S has for these words merely the 
single word awdweuroy. 





149 


Syloson is 
left in pos- 
session of 
Samos te 
the popula- 
tion had 


150 


been exter- 
minated. 
Revolt of 
the Baby- 
lonians at 
the time of 
the expedi- 
tion to 


Samos. 


408 HERODOTUS 


Trv 8¢ Sdpov caynvevoarres oi [Tépoas trapéSocay Svdocavre"", 
épjpov cobcay avdpav. vorépp pévroe ypovp Kal ovyxatoixiwe 
avriy 6 otparryos "Orayns, éx re duos ovelpov Kal vovcou H pay 
xaréXaBe voonjcas Ta aidoia. 

"Emi &€ Sdpov otpatevpartos vavrixod otyouevou BaBvravios 
aréarncay'", xapta ev wapecxevacpévor. ev dom yap & TE 
Mayos hpye Kal ot érra érravécrncay, év rovT@ travri Te ypovep'” 
Kad Th tapayn és THy TwodopKiny wapeckevdbato Kal Kws Tavita 
movebytes é\dvOavoyv. érrei te Se ex tod éeuavéos améornaay, 
érrolnoav Trowvde Tas pnrépas eEedovres, yuvaixa™ actos piav 
mpocetarptero Thy éBovreTo éx TaY éwuTod oixlwy Tas 5é NosTras 
amdoas cuvayaryovres amrémvitay thy 5é play Exacros cerotrovoy *™*. 
éEaspéero’ amrémuéay 6e avras iva pn odewy Tov otrov avarcype- 


411 Thy 38 2duov caynvetcayres of 
Tiépcat wapéS0cay ZvAccavr:. For these 
words S has of 88 Iépoa: wapéSoaar ZvdA0- 
carr: Sduoy, thus continuing the last sen- 
tence, and omitting the word caynves- 
gayres. These variations seem too great 
to be accidental: and it is remarkable 
that Herodotus should in vi. 31 give an 
explanation of the meaning of the word 
caynvevery at some length, if he had pre- 
viously used it here. Some presumption 
hence arises, that when the passage vi. 31 


was written, this part of the text is_ 


more likely to have existed in the shape 
at present given by the manuscript S. See 
what appears like another variation in the 
note on vi. 101. 

412 BaBvadma axdrrnocay. The time 
to which Herodotus assigns this event 
agrees very fairly with the statement of 
the Behistun Inscription. In that, the 
first public event recorded, after the 
counter-revolution in which the Magian 
was slain and the kingdom established 
on the old footing, is the (apparently 
simultaneous) revolt of Atrines son of 
Opidarmes, who rebels and becomes king 
of Susiana, and of Natitabiruswho becomes 
king of Babylon, professing to be Naboko- 
drosor son of Nabinidus. Darius sends to 
Susiana, takes Atrines and slays him; 
but marches in person against Babylon, 
forces a passage (on the 27th day of the 
month Afryiata) across the Tigris on 
rafts, defeating the army of Natitabirus, 
and (on the second day of the month 
Anamaka) engages Natitabirus at Zazfna 
on the Euphrates, and drives his army 
into the river. He then proceeds to Ba- 


bylon, takes it, seizes Natitabirus, and 
afterwards puts him to death. In the In- 
scription there is nothing to induce a sup- 
position that the month Anamaka does 
not succeed the month Afryiafa in the 
same year. No doubt while Darius is at 
Babylon a great many nations are in the 
Inscription recorded to have revolted. But 
see note 415, below. 

413 ¢y rodry xayTl te xpévy. The 
policy of the Magian would doubtless be 
favourable to their plans. See the ex- 
pression in § 67: Sore dro8avérros avrov 
wé0ov txew xdytas robs év rH ’Aaty 
adpet a’tay Tepodwr, and the note 346 
on § 126. 

414 orrowoids, literally, “as a preparer 
of food.” But the word perhaps may be 
taken generally, so as to mean any female 
domestic servant. When it is considered 
how large a portion of domestic service 
consisted of the preparation of food, (for 
the wheat had to be ground in the family, ) 
and how bare the dwellings of the ancients 
were of furniture, it is not surprising that 
this word should be used in a general 
sense, or at any rate that the office ex- 
pressed by it should be regarded as im- 
portant beyond all comparison with any 
other branch of menial duty. Thus the 
Plateeans, under similar circumstances to 
those in the text, reserved a certain num- 
ber of yuvaixes orrowool, (THUCYDIDES, 
ii. 78,) and Eurrprpes makes Polyxena 
describe her destiny in captivity, by put- 
ting the dydyxn orrowoids év Sduors in the 
first place of the servile tasks she had rea- 
son to expect. (Hecuda, 362.) 


THALIA. III. 149—153. 409 


cwot. ITIuOépevos 88 ratra 6 Aapeios, cal cvrdéfas Grracay tiv 151 
wrod Sivauw, eotpatedvero én’ abrovs émeddaas 82 ert riy Davint Pro- 
Bafurava érodopxee povritovras obdey Tis TrodopKins ava- ae 
Baivorres yap éri Tods mpopayeavas tod Teixeos of BaBvrdyor t's sg 
xatwpyéovTo, Kal Katécxwrrovy Aapeioy nal Ti otpariyy avTov paveired ‘Pi 
cal tis aurav elie TobTo Td Srros: “Th KatrnoOe evOaira, & Tlép- ficulty 
gat, GAN ovK amraddacceobe ; TOTE yap aipjoeTte Hyéas émedy 
jplovor Téxwou” TovTo elie Tov TIS BaBvdwvilwy ovdapa errikwv 
dy jplovoy texeiy ‘Eara &€ pnvav nai éviavrod SerXnrvOoros 152 
dn ‘*, 6 Aapetos re Hoyadr nal 4 otpatin maca od duvarn dodoa air rigs 
éXely tos BaBudwvlouvs' xal rot trdvra codiopata Kat mdacas 
prxavas érerounxec és abrovs Aapeios: adn’ ovd' ds édvvato édeiv 
opéas, dAdo! te codicpact meipnodpevos nai 8) xal 7@ Kipos 
elNé odheas xal rovrp érreupnOn adra yap Sewas oay ev huda- 
Knot of BaBvAwvot, ovbé adeas olos Te Hy eet. 

’"EvOaira, cixoor@ pyri, Zwtripe T@ MeyaBitou 3s tav érta 153 


dvipav ""* éyévero tov tov Mdyov xaredovrwv, tovrov tod"? Me- 1s the 


twentieth 
yaBvfou radi Zwripp éyévero tépas 70de° Ta ot aiTopdpwv an a 
jptovey pla etexe’'™ ws Sé of eEayyéXOn xal tard amotins ie tg 
autos 6 Zerrupos elde 1d Bpéhos, azrelrras roiat SovAouce pmdevi %0 of Me- 


byzus, 


dpatew rd yeyovds, éBourevero: xal of pos Ta TOD Bafudaviou 


415 grrd 32 pnvdv wad éviavrod d:eAn- 
AvOéros %5n. It seems not impossible 
that this length of time assigned to the 
siege arises from a confusion on the part 
of the authorities followed by Herodotus 
of two sieges ; in the first of which Darius 
commanded in person, while in the other 
the city was taken by Intapbres, a Median. 
In the Behistun Inscription the former 
appears as the third, the latter as the 
ninth of the great successes which are 
recorded. See the notes 412, above, 
418, below, and 1 on iv. 1. 

416 8s ray érra dydpav. In some MSS 
these words are preceded by roi or rot¢rov, 
the latter of which Gaisford adopts. 

417 rovrou rou. This reading rests on 
the authority of S. Another MS has rov- 
+e tg. Gaisford reads rovry. 

418 réy of crropdpery jusdvey ula trexe. 
Cresias makes this feature the only one 
in the narrative of Herodotus which he 
allows. He himself representa Zopyrus 


VOL. I. 


as being in command of Babylon, and as 
being slain in a revolt of the inhabitants 
not under Darius, but under Xerzes. 
The capture of the city he represents as 
achieved by a Megabyzus, husband of 
Xerxes’s daughter Amytis (ap. Photium, 
Bibl. p. 39). See the note 440, below, 
and also note 631 on i. 187. Herodo- 
tus also relates Xerzxes to have carried 
off the golden statue from Babylon (i. 183). 
In the Behistun Inscription Darius is re- 
presented as having ¢wice taken Babylon 
after a revolt, which on the second occa- 
sion is excited by one Aracus,an Armenian, 
who, like Natitabirus in the first, professes 
to be Nabokodrosor. See the note 415, 
above. 

419 jd dwiorins. There seems to have 
been a kind of animal in Cappadocia, con- 
sidered to be a mule, which habitually 
produced young. (THEOPHRASTUS, ap. 
Plin. Hist. Nat. viii. 44.) It was how- 
ever of a distinct species. 


36 


154 


and he, 
considering 
the fated 
time to 
have ar- 
rived, de- 
vises an 
artifice. 


He muti- 
lates him- 
self, 


155 


410 HERODOTUS 


pyara, ds Kat’ apyas ednoe érredy rep hylovos Téxwmat TOTE TO 
Telyos GdwoerOat, mpos TauTny Thy dypny ” Zonripe edoxec elvas 
arhwowwos Hin 7 BaSvroy odvv yap Oem exeivoy te eimeiy xal 
éwuT@ Texety THY Hylovoy. ‘Ms 5é ot éddxee popotmoy elvas Hon TH 
Bafurau arloxecOas, rpocehOav Aapelp anreruvOdvero, ei rept 
WoNNod Kdpra toeta. THY BaBvrAava édelyv; truOopeves 5é as 
ToOANOD Ti@ro, GAXo éBovrevero Sxws avrés Te Eatas 6 EK avriy 
wal éwurod TO épyov Extras’ Kdpta yap év totes Tépanas ai ayaGo- 
epylas és Td mpdcw peyd0eos Tiysnmvras”’. GrAd~e pev vuV ovK 
éppatero Epyp Suvaros elval yu trroyeipiny Trosjaat, et S éwvrov 
AwBnodpavos avtoporjce és avtols. evOaira ey éddadpe 7oum- 
odpevos, éwuTov AwBaTat AOPny avixertov aTroTapey yap EwvTOU 
THY piva Kal Ta dra, Kal TIY KounY Kaxas Teptxelpas, Kal pacTi- 
yooas ‘", iAGe rapa Aapeiov. apeios Sé sdpta Bapéws tverxe, 
idov dvipa Soxipwrarov NekoPnpkvoy Ex Te Tov Opdvey avarrn- 
dncas *” avéBwcé te Kal elpero psy, Satis ein 6 AwPynodpevos xal 
6 re wrouncavra ; 6 6é ele “ ovw Eote ovTos @unp Gre pt) od, TO 
éore Suvayus Tocavrn eye 8)‘ dde StaGeivar ovre Tis dAXOTplav, 
® Bacinred, rdde Epyacrat, GAN avris eyo euewvrov, Sewov tt 
jotevpevos ‘Agouplous Ilépoyct xatwyedav.” 0 8 ayelBero: “a 
ocxeTuwrare avdpav, Epym Te aioyloTp otvoua TO KaANMOTOY 
ev, pas Sia Tovs TroALopKeupévous cewuroy avnxéotas Siabeivac: 


420 @huny. 8 has pj both here and ‘sat at the king’s gate” (§ 140): nal py 


in i. 48, where see note 133. 

421 és 7d apécw peydbeos ripewra, 
‘“‘are rated with a view to advance in 
greatness.” The practice appears to have 
been to keep a kind of register in which 
‘* good services’’ were entered, and per- 
haps also the reward which was rendered 
for each. The information given by Mor- 
decai which saved Ahasuerus from aseassi- 
nation was of this kind, and accordingly 
‘it was written in the book of the chro- 
nicles before the king” (Esther ii. 23). 
Under this it was possible to adopt 
that custom of which Herodotus expresses 
his admiration (i. 137), ¢. e. strike a balance 
of the merits and demerits of any 
against whom a charge was brought. Thus, 
when Ahasuerus could not sleep, and the 
chronicles were read to him to amuse him, 
he asked, ‘“‘ What honour and dignity hath 
been done to Mordecai for this ?”” (Esther 
vi. 2.) So too Syloson, like Mordecai, 


Aapelou cbepyérns elvya:. A carious 
instance of this distributive justice is given 
in vii. 194. 

433 naoriyéoas. The word édavrdy is 
to be supplied. 

433 2% Tov Opdvov dvawndhoas. The 
strongest proof which an oriental could 
give of emotion. See note on vii. 212. 

424 gud 34. The sense is nearly, but 
not quite, the same as would be given by 
dué ye. The expression in the text seems 
to mean “a man of my rank.” Zopyras 
intimates that whatever outrages might be 
committed upon others, yet when they 
came to him (8), there they must stop, 
whereas ¢ué ye would leave it undecided 
to what cause his security might be due, 
—for instance, it might be to hiv personal 
courage. For an oriental court it is plain 
that the expression in the text is in better 
keeping. One manuscript (8S) omits the 
particle 34. 


THALIA. ILI. 154—156. 411 


TiS, & parace, NAwPnpevou ced Odocor oi Trohéptot TrapagTioo- 
tat"; xaos oun ékérkmoas Tov ppevav ", cemvrov Siapleipas ;” 
6 8¢ ele “ 66 peéy Tou Urreperiea Ta EuedNov Totjcery, ovK av pe 
mwepseioes’ viv & én’ éuewvrotd Badopevos erpnta: dn ov, Hy py 
tay cay denon, aipéopey BaSvdava: éym pey yap, os Ew, avro- snd after 


e \ ” @ Le! LA arrangin 
podjow é TO Telos, Kal Gyow mpos avTods ws tro ced Taber plan ob 
me combine 
wérov0a. sat Soxéw weloas opéas taira exew obrw tevEecOas operations 


orparsiy: od 83 dm hs dv tpépns eye dob és 7) reiyos, amd Tat 


taurns és Sexarny tyuéony *"', tis cewvrod otpariis THs ovdeula 
éoTat Opn atroddupevns, tavrns xiAlous rdfow Kara Tas Zeutipa- 
pasos Kadcopévas TUMaS peta 5 avTis, aro TH Sexatns és é8d0- 
pny, Gdrous por tafoy Ssoyitdlovs xara Tas Nwiwv xadeopuévas 
auras amo é THs EBSopns Starelrrew elxoos tyépas, Kai erevra 
G@AXNous xarisov ayayov cata tras XadSaiov xadeopévas vidas, 
TeTpaxiryidtous’ eyovroy Sé unre ot mpoTepos pnddy TY auvYOUY- 
TOY pLI7TE OVTOL, TAI eyyetpidiow Toto 5é day Eyaw. pera dé Thv 
elxoorny hucpny, iWéws tiv yey GAANV oTpaTiny Kedevew trépié 
apoofadrev mrpos Td retyos *, Ilépaas 5é pou takov Kata Te Tas 
ByirBas xareopévas rbdas nal Kiocias ws yap eyo Soxéo, éuéo 
peydra Epya arrodefapédvou, td Te GAN éritpapovras éuol Bafv- 
Aewvios Kal dy Kal ray wudéov tas Baravdypas. 76 8 evbevrer, 
éyot te xat Tléponos pernoer ra Sef rroséew.” 
Tavra évretddpevos Tie ér) tas midas, ersotpepopevos ”, os 156 

51) ddrnOéws adroporos épéovres Se aro Tay Trupywv ot KaTa TOUTO 


435 gapagricorra:, “will yield,’’ lite- 
rally ‘place themselves by us.” The 
common use is of the active voice with an 
ellipse of éavrods, just as in the English 
phrase ‘give up.’ See the note 4] on 
§ 13, above. 

436 «as oun etéxrAwoas Tey operay. 
A similar expression occurs vi. 12: éx- 
wAdécarres ex Tov rdéov. 

437 és Sexdrny aydony, “on the tenth 
day.”” The accusative case is used with 
the preposition eis to specify the day on 
which any given event is to take place. 
Doubtless the idiom is to be explained by 
the ellipse of some such word as dvapi6- 
povrrs, which from the familiarity of the 
expression came to be omitted, like 3do»- 
ros in the phrase dAlyou Séovros. Thus 


Alcestis, in Eunrprpes, speaking of her 
impending death, says :— 
cal ré8° obx és aSptoy 


ot és rpolrny po unrds Epyera: Kady. 
(Alcest. 821.) 


438 wdpit mpooBddXAew xpos Td Teixos. 
This expression shows that in the mind of 
the original narrator of thie story walls of 
such a size as those described in i. 178 
were not thought of. He had in view 
something like what continually occurred 
in the military operations of Hellas, where, 
from the size of the fortifications, a simul- 
taneous attack on every point was not an 
unpromising scheme. See note 437, below. 

éxcot pepdperos, ‘‘ turning his head 
back,’’ i. e. as if to see if he was observed. 


3c2 


deserts to 
Babylon. 


He carries 
out his 
plan, 
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412 HERODOTUS 


Teraypevot, Katétpeyov Kdtw, Kal odgbyov TL Trapaxdivavres TV 
érépny Trudy, eipwreoy Tis te ein nad Srev Seopevos Hor; 6 SE ode 
myopeve, ws ein Te Zwrrupos cal avroponréor és éexeivous' Fryov bn 
fe ot Tudoupol, TadTa ws Heovoay, él ta Kowa Tav Bafv- 
Awviow Kxatactas Se én’ abra, xatouxrivero das td Aapeiov 
merrovOevat Ta éerremroviee Un’ éwuTorr Trabéew 5é ravta, Sots oups- 
Bovretcar ”” of amranordvas thy oTpatiyy, érel te oddels qopos 
épalvero ris adwatos, “ viv TE,” en Aéywr, “ eyo bpuiv, @ Bafv- 
ewviot, Hew peyrarov ayabov, Aapelp 5é nat rH orpariy xat Tlép- 
onot péyioroy Kaxow ov yap 51) éué ye dde AwPynodpevos xata- 
mpolgeras ‘+ érlotrapat 8 avrovd mdcas tas Suekodous tev Bou- 
Nevpadrwv.” Tovatra édreye ot 5¢ BaBudAwvior dpéovres avdpa 


tav év Tlépoyoe Soxtpwratrev * 


puvds Te xa @Tav eorepnpévov 
paortEt Te xal aipart avarrepuppévoy, mayyu édiicavres Aéyew 
perv adn Oia Kal ogi Frew cippayor, éritpatrécOas éroipot hoapy 
Tav édcero ohéwy édéero O¢ otparuns’ 6 4é, érel te abTay TovTo 
mapéhaBe, érolee ta TEp TH Aapelp ovveOnxato. éEmyayav yap 
TH Sexarn jyépy Thy otpatuy tov BaBurwvlwy, Kai KuKdwod- 
PeEvos TOUS xtALous TOds rpwrous éverelNaTo Aapelp Tafat, TOUTOUS 
xatedévevac. pabovres 56 pv of BaBvddviot Totes rect Ta epya 
mapexopevov Gpoia, Tayyu Tepuyapées eovres, Tray 57 éToipoe Hoay 
imrnperéew “** 06 dé Svadurov huepas Tas cuyKeipévas, adTu éme- 
NeEdpevos TOV BaBvawvlwy éEnyaye xal carepovevoe Tov Aapelov 
otpatuwtéwy tovs SioytArlous' iSovres 8@ nal roiro To Epyov oi 
BaBvdwviot, tavres Zorrupov elyov év cropact aivéovres 6 5é 


430 gupBovAetoa:. This contrast of this 
infinitive with the indicative épalyero 
which presently follows should not be 
overlooked. Zopyrus professed that he 
had given counsel, which he had really not 
given, on grounds which were really solid 
ones. The change of construction deli- 
cately distinguishes what in English an 
additional sentence is required to express. 
He professed “that he had been thus 
treated for having advised Darius””—so he 
said—*" to withdraw the army, seeing that 
there was no apparent means ”’—as indeed 
was the case—“ of taking the city.’ 

431 xatampottera:. See note 106, above. 

433 abrot wdoas Tas Setédous Tay Bov- 


Aeupdreoy, “all the ins and outs of his 
plans.”” See note on vii. 234. 

433 réy dy Mépono: Soxyserdrev. The 
manuscripts 8, V have roy éy IT. Soxtuéra- 
roy. Others ray éy IT. Soxyséraroy, which 
Gaisford adopts. But either the reading 
of S and V or the one I have adopted 
seems required. The reading of the other 
MSS and Gaisford seems to be made up 
of the mixture of the two. 

434 gay 3h éroipor Foay dSwnperées, 
** then, whatever they might have thought 
before, offered to follow his counsel in 
every thing.” See note 424, above, and 
note 443 on ii. 148. 


THALIA. III. 157—160. 413 


attis Sakura tas cuyxepévas Hyépas, ébiyyaye és 1d mpoetpn- 

pévor Kal Kuxdmodpevos Karedovevoce Tovs TETpAKLOYLALoUS’ dS 

Se nai tovTo Katépyacto, travra 5) Fw ev toict BaBvdwviows 
Zwnupos xal orpatapyns Te ovTos ods Kal Teryopinak arredé- 

Sexro. IIpooBodny S¢ Aapelov xatda Ta ovyxelueva Trovevpévov 158 
wépit 7d Teiyos, vOairra 5) wdvra Tov Sddov 6 Zorrupos ekédawe wae 
of pev yap BaBudAwviot avaBdvres él To Teiyos, HyvvovTo TIV an the 
Aapelov orpatijy mpooBddXoveay 6 S¢ Zarrupos tds Te Kiooias 

xal Bndas xadeopévas tridas avarrerdaas, doje tovs Ilépaas és 

To Telyos’ Tav 6 BaBvdwvloy of peév eldov 7d tromOev obtat 
épevyov és Tod Atos Tod Brdovu 76 ipdv, of Sé ovx eldov Enevov ev 

TH éwurod taki Exacros, és 5 8) Kal ovrot Euabov arpodedopévor. 

Bafurwv pév vuv otra 76 Sevrepov aipéOn. Aapeitos Se éref re 159 
expdrnce tov BaBudrwvlov, totro py odewv Td Teiyos Trepietre Darius de- 
kal Tas midas wdoas aréotrace Td yap mpérepov Exdv Kipos rijy Walls, and 
Bafurava éroince rovtTwy ovbdérepoy tovTo S@ 6 Aapeios Trav 300 ee 
avSpav Tos Kopupaious pdduata és tpirxidious dveckodérice ‘%, inhabit- 
rotot 5é Aowrroias BaBuNwvlotot arrédwxe THv Tod oixéev. ws 8 


&€oves yuvaixas of BaBvddvios iva ode yévea troylvytat, Tdd€ The present 
Babylonians 
a new popu- 


Sedijtwrat, aménutay of BaBvAdyor tod citov mpoopéwvres: 34. 
érérake totic trepioixotct EGveot yuvaixas es BaBvdava xar- 
wordvat, boas 5)‘ éxdoros eritdocwy mote TévTe pupiddwv Td 
xeharalwopa Tay yuvatxav ovvnrOe"*" éx rouréwy 5 TOY yuvasKov 
oi vov BaBurXovit yeyovace. 

Zeatripov Se ovdels ayaboepylny Ilepoéwy irepeBdrero rapa 
Aapelp xpiry, obre trav taotepov yevopévwv ore TOV mpdrepoy Srt 


Aapeios mpoiday érolnce tas yap éwuTav, ws nal Kat’ apyds 


160 


435 rpoyxiAlovs dvecxoAémoe. In the two sieges, it is difficult to suppose this 


Nineveh bas-reliefs the representation of 
the taking of a fortress commonly contains 
figures impaled on stakes, and no doubt 
the same mode of inflicting death has 
always continued to prevail uuder succes- 
sive suzerains. 

436 Scas 3h. See note 525 on i. 157. 

437 wéyre pupiddev 7d xeparaleopa Tay 
yvvanev cuvirA0e. This number suggests 
60,000 as the amount of the surviving 
marriageable males in the idea of the nar- 
rator of the story. Making all allowance 
for the destruction of the population in the 


a natural relic of the inhabitants of an 
enclosure like that described in i. 178. 
Let the reader conceive a circle drawn 
around the London Post Office with a 
radius of 12,000 yards, or very nearly 
seven miles, this circle circumacribed by a 
square, and the square surrounded by a 
rampart standing 348 feet high and 87 feet 
thick at the bottom, the whole encom- 
passed by a fosse large enough to supply 
the material for it; and then imagine the 
ulation which the enceinée must have 
nm intended to contain. 





Zopyrus 
considered 
by Darius 
as inferior 
to no Per- 
sian for 
good ser- 
vices ren- 
dered. 
Honours 
bestowed 
on him. 
His grand- 
son an exile 
at Athens. 
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pa Kipos poivos rotrm yap ovdels Tlepcéwy nkiwoé xo éovrov 
ousParéev. modrdxs 5é Aapeiov rAéyerar yvounv tHvse azo- 
déEacbas, as BovNotro ay Zerrupoy civat amrabéa Tis aaxeins ™ 
pGAXrov, 7 BaBvrdwds of elxoos pos TH covon mpooyertcbas. 
ériunoe 5é py preyddrws Kad yap Sapa oi ava Tray Eros édidou *™ 
Taira ta Iléponal dors tipmtata, nat tiv BaBvrdvd oi Boxe 
areréa vépecbas peypt THs exelvov Cons: rai dda word érrédoxne. 
Zesvpov dé tavrov yiverat MeydBulos, bs ev Avyirtp arrla 
’"Adnvaley cal trav cuppdyov éorpariynce MeyaBSutou Sé rovrov 
ylveras Zonrupos, ds és 'AOnvas avrepornee “” dx Tlepoémv. 


438 dexelns. This is the reading of the 
majority of manuscripts. S has alx{ns. 
Gaisford deuciyns. See note 404 on i. 115. 

439 8apd of dvd way Eros e8l8ov. See 
note 213, above. 

440 8s és "AOhvas abroudAnce. Possibly 
in the desire of this individual to create 
an exalted notion of his ancestor’s re- 
putation, may be found an explanation 
of the difference between Herodotus’s and 
Ctesias’s accounts of the capture of Baby- 
lon. (See note 418, above.) But even 
then we must sup the story to have 
past through an Hellenic channel before 
it could acquire the features it possesses 
at present. (See note 428, above.) At 
the same time, in its substance it has a 
genuine Asiatic character. RAWLINSON, 
after adverting to the statement of Poly- 


senus, that the stratagem was copied from 
one practised by a certain Transoxian 
Sacan with a view of destroying the army 
of Darius, well remarks that this latter in 
all its minutest features is a standard ori- 
ental story, applied in different ages by 
the Persian bards and traditionists to Fe- 
ruz and the Hiyéthelah, by Abu Rihin te 
Kanishka and the Indians, and by the 
historians of Cashmeer to their famous 
king Lalitiditya. (Note on the Behistun 
Inscription, p. xxi.) The Latin adapta- 
tion of the tale to Sextus Tarquinius and 
Gabii is familiar to every schoolboy (Livy 
i. 58, 54), and is worth comparing if only 
to observe the features belonging to his 
own age and country with which each 
writer unconsciously invests it. 


EXCURSUS ON III 6. 


Iw the “ Outline of Assyrian History” which Rawiinson has sketched 
out from the data furnished him by the Nimroud sculptures, an 
opinion is confidently put forward that the Kadytis of Herodotus ia 
in fact Gaza, a name appearing in the Nimroud monuments under 
the form Khazita. This form Rawlinson argues that the Greeks 
changed into Kadytis, as Akheib into Ecdippa. Together with this 
notion, he brings forward the conjecture, that the capture of Gaza by 
Pharaoh alluded to in the heading of a prophecy of JerEMiaH', is 
identical with that of Kadytis mentioned by Herodotus’ as having 
been effected by Neco, the son of Psammitichus, after the battle of 
Magdolus ; and he adds that the description of Herodotus in the 
present passage is exactly applicable to Gaza, and will by no means 
answer to Jerusalem. 

I am unable to concur in any of these opinions, except perhaps the 
one that the description of Kadytis does not correspond with Jeru- 
salem,—a circumstance of which an explanation has been attempted 
in the foot-note on the passage. But, if possible, the description is 
even less’ applicable to Gaza. Whatever Kadytis may have been, 
and whatever amount of corruption may have crept into the text of 
Herodotus describing its site, it is quite clear that in the apprehension 
of that writer there were several éuxcpu. lying between it and Jeny- 
sus. Now certainly nothing of this sort was to be found between 
Gaza and Ienysus, for the former was the southernmost of the 


1 xlvii. 1 (in the LXX translation, xxix. 1). 2 ii, 159. 


416 EXCURSUS ON III. 5. 


Philistine cities, and the latter a mere watering-place just on the 
edge of the desert, a very few miles from it*®. Indeed Angry calls 
Gaza itself the actual frontier *. 

Again, taking Herodotus’s views of the proceedings of Psammiti- 
chus, it seems impossible to conceive that monarch leaving so impor- 
tant a position as Gaza in his rear during a twenty-nine years’ siege 
of Azotus. In the course of his gradual encroachments northwards, 
the Philistine towns would have fallen into his hands one after the 
other, and Gaza the very first in the natural order of things. But 
Kadytis (whatever Herodotus understood by it) is represented by 
him as captured, not by Psammitichus at all, but by his son Neco, 
at a time which was at least thirty, and perhaps forty, years after the 
commencement of the siege of Azotus. 

The hypothesis of the conversion of Khazita into both Kadytis and 
Gaza appears also to me to involve great difficulties. The Greek 
language would have presented no obstacle whatever to the direct 
adoption of the form Khaztta; so that the only way of accounting 
for the existence both of Kadytzs and of Gaza as representatives of it 
involves the assumption that the two words, starting from a common 
original (Khazita), arrived in Hellas by different routes, having in 
the mean time become so modified as to have acquired on their re- 
appearance in Greek, two such widely different aspects. But I am not 
aware of any facts calculated to lend the least plausibility to this hypo- 
thesis, unless it be the one, that while Herodotus does not mention 
Gaza, other authors are equally ignorant of Kadytis,—although the 
commercial importance of the former must have brought it under the 
notice of the Hellenic merchants who traded to Egypt, and through 
them (if in no other way) under the notice of Herodotus himself. 

But if it be necessary to find a reason for our author not naming 
Gaza, I should be more inclined to adopt a conjecture that he does 
really mean that city when he speaks of the Syrian Agbatana (iii.64),— 
a place as unknown to other writers as Kadytis. The word Agbatana 
is by Rawlinson himself interpreted to mean “a place of strength for 
treasures *,”’—a signification which would make it almost a transla- 
tion of Gaza. And indeed if the Syrian Agbatana be not Hamath. 


3 See RENNELL, Geography of Herodotus, cited in note 16 on iii. 5. 
4 "Eoxdrn 8 gaeiro ds én Alytwrou ex owlens idvrt dx) TH apxii THs ephpor. 
5 See note 348 on i. 98, above. 
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on the Orontes, it is more likely to be Gaza than any other place. 
The name is the only ground for its identification with either the one 
or the other; for, so far as the description in Herodotus is con- 
cerned, it may lie any where on the road between the Persian and 
the Egyptian frontiers. As it seems to be the same word with 
Hamath, and only a translation of Gaza, I myself should be inclined 
to regard it as the former, if compelled to decide between the two 
alternatives *. But in such questions, all that can be done is to 
balance probabilities, and to be distinctly aware that they are only 
probabilities, and are not to be propounded as ascertained facts. 

_ If the account of Herodotus be taken in combination with the 
books of Kings and Chronicles, it seems clear that from the begin- 
ning of the reign of Psammitichus at least, the Egyptian sovereigns 
commenced s system of aggression which was soon met by resistance 
on the part of the great monarchs of Mesopotamia, and that the 
struggle only terminated by the conquest of Egypt under Cambyses. 
Before the reign of Psammitichus the two powers had indeed .come 
into collision with one another on several occasions, but from this 
time forward the contest seems to have been nearly continuous. 
Psammitichus had, when an exile from Egypt, taken refuge in Syria, 
and, subsequently to his return, had experienced the great use which 
might be made of foreign auxiliaries’. Erom.the time of his becom- 
ing sovereign of his native country, he seems to have turned his 
thoughts to the best means of availing himself .of external resources, 
maintaining an Ionian and Carian force, and encouraging the culti- 
vation of the Hellenic language and Hellenic intercourse*. That he 
had, in the apprehension of Herodotus’s informants, extended his 
influence over the Philistine territory, is evident not only from his 
capture of Azotus after a blockade of 29 years’, but from his meeting 
the Scythian invaders and concluding a treaty with them, some where 
on the Philistine side of the desert*. All this hangs very ill together 
with the notion that Gaza, the key to the military road, should yet 
remain to fall before his son Neco several years afterwards as the 
fruit of victory in a pitched battle at Magdolus. It seems more 


6 See note 171 on iii. 62, above. 7? Heron. ii. 152. 
® Ip. ii. 154. ® Ip. ii. 157. 1 Ip. i. 105, 
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natural, if the common reading of JezEmian xlvii. 1 be adopted’, 
that the “smiting of Gaza’’ should be the first open encroachment 
upon the Philistine towns, of whose conquest the capture of Azotus 
might be considered to constitute the keystone. Those Philistine 
towns had been crippled by the kings of Judah *, and the kingdom of 
Judah in its turn (under Manasseh, Hezekiah’s son) been humbled 
by the Assyrian empire‘. During the turbulent times of Manasseh’s 
successor Amon, and the minority of Josiah, the kingdom of Judah 
could have had no time to recover strength ; and this is the state of 
things with which Psammitichus’s reign synchronizes,—a state obvi- 
ously most encouraging to an ambitious and powerful neighbour. 
But the prophet Jeremiah, aware that all the countries on the coast 
of the Mediterranean were to be regarded as the extremities of the 
huge body of which Assyria was the heart, may well have warned 
them, even before a single blow was struck, of the flood that would 
“rise up out of the north” as the result of this policy of aggres- 
sion *. 

The conduct of Neco, as described by Herodotus’, is just what 
might be expected from a king desirous of carrying out the plans of 
his father, and who had acquired or inherited a predominant influence 
on the coast of the Mediterranean. His first design in proposing to 
make his canal may well have been the transporting a fleet from that 
sea to the Persian Gulf, in order to follow the line of the reputed 
conquests of Sesostris. Subsequently, either from the cause given 
by Herodotus or some other, he determined to invade Assyria by 
the coast road, reckoning on the neutrality of the king of Judah’. 
In this expectation, natural as it may have been, considering the 
past and present relations of Judah with Assyria, he was disappointed. 
Josiah attempted to oppose him, and paid the forfeit of his temerity 
with his life. Jerusalem, if not captured, was at any rate s0 com- 
pletely put at the mercy of Neco ‘as to receive his nominee as king, 
and pay a large contribution in money’. Three years after this 


3 The variation of the MSS of the ancient Versions shows that the passage far- 
nishes but a doubtful foundation for a chronological argument, it being obviously only 
a heading of the prophecy, and not a portion of it. | 

3 2 Chron. xxvi. 6, and 2 Kings xviii. 8. $ 2 Chron. xxxiii. 11. 

§ xlvii. 2. 6 ii, 158, 159. ' 2 Kings xxiii. 29. 2 Chron. xxxv. 20. 

8 2 Chron. xxxvi. 5. 
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event the Egyptian army is found on the banks of the Euphrates’, 
and, eleven years after, it has been destroyed or driven back into 
Egypt, every portion of the territory overrun by it having been in 
the mean time recovered by the Assyrian monarch, Jerusalem cap- 
tured, and the vassal of Neco on the throne there carried off into 
captivity *. 
_ But when combining the notices in Herodotus which relate to 
this time with the account given in the historical books of the Old 
Testament, it is absolutely necessary to be fully aware how small a 
portion of the important incidents above enumerated (spreading as 
they do over the space of eleven or twelve years) is to be found 
noticed in the Greek writer. If we had no other source of informa- 
tion on the subject than his work affords, all that we should know 
would be, that Neco, desisting from an ineffectual attempt to connect 
the Nile with the Arabian Gulf, attempted certain expeditions by 
land—with what success or against whom the narrative does not say, 
and we have no reason to believe that the narrator knew. One thing 
alone is told with any definiteness of detail, and that one is (as in so 
many other instances of traditionary history) connected with an 
offering in a temple’,—a temple too which in the time of Herodotus 
was no longer standing’. Neco fought a battle with certain Syrians 
at Magdolus, and afterwards took a city called Kadytis, of no less 
importance than Sardis. If we were to find in an account of the 
fortunes of Napoleon nothing but a statement that at ome time he 
endeavoured to create a flotilla on the northern coast of France, and 
afterwards, desisting from this, made several campaigns, in one of 
which he captured a large city (of a name otherwise unknown), and 
sent the standard of the regiment which had guarded his person on 
the occasion to be suspended in the cathedral of Nétre Dame; no 
one could fail to trace in such a selection of incidents the influence 
of popular tradition, not necessarily false or even exaggerated, but of 
very little value in assisting the arrangement of more copious or 
authentic documents. And it is not easy to see any difference 
between this case and that furnished by our author. 


9 JEREMIAH: xlvi. 2. 1 2 Kings xxiv. 7. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 6, 
2 See note 52 on i. 13, and note 282 on ii. 101, above. 
* Srrano, x. c. 1, p. 165. See note 327 on i. 92, above. 
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Tue deciphering of the Behistun (or Bisutun) Inscription by Raw- 
LINsON, from the light which it has thrown upon the early history of 
Persia, has enabled us to form a truer estimate than before was pos- 
sible, both of the nature of the sources of information possessed by 
Herodotus, and of the amount of allowance to be made in estimating 
his authority. It has been referred to above in several notes on the 
First and the Third Books, as a reason for modifying in a very impor 
tant degree the inferences which have been drawn, and might other- 
wise legitimately be drawn, from the statements of the “Father of 
History ;”’ but it seems desirable to explain in a more connected 
manner than is possible within the limits of a foot-note, the general 
bearing of the two authorities upon one another. 

It is impossible to doubt, that in the main outline of the events 
recorded, the credit to be attached to the Inscription is incomparably 
greater than that which can be claimed by any existing historian, or 
by the whole of them put together. The Inscription is a formal ac- 
count of the acts of Darius, sculptured by his own authority, and 
consequently possesses as authentic a character as a medal or a con- 
temporaneous state paper; that is to say, its authority is absolute 
for events and dates, although the colour given to the events would 
naturally be made conformable to the views of the sovereign by 
whose order they were recorded. 

The site of this inscription is.the lower part of a naturally scarped 
precipice of enormous height—it is said nearly 1500 feet—in which 
the range of mountains constituting the northern boundary of the 
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plain of Kermanshah suddenly terminates towards the Hast. At a 
height of about 100 feet from the base, a smooth surface has been 
formed by cutting into the rock, and in this, presenting the appear- 
ance of a bas-relief set in a frame, Darius, with a crown on his head 
and a bow in his hand, is represented as setting his foot upon a 
prostrate figure, who with stretched-out hands appears to ask for 
mercy. Nine other personages, with their hands pinioned behind 
them, and connected by a rope which passes round their necks, 
approach the monarch ; and behind him stand two attendants, appa- 
rently of high rank,—as their costume, except for the crown, is the 
same as that of Darius himself—carrying the one a bow, the other a 
lance upon which he leans. In the air above the group hovers the 
figure of Ormuzd, which is substantially the same as that in the title- 
page of Mr. Layard’s Nimeveh, and over the heads of the human 
figures are tablets containing cuneiform or arrow-headed writing ex- 
plaining who they are. But the most important part of the whole 
are the inscriptions in the same character containing the annals of 
the monarch. These Rawlinson has discovered to be trilingual, 
although the elements of the words in each being cuneiform might 
induce the belief in a superficial observer that the language was the 
same throughout. To the three languages he gives the several names 
of Persian, Median, and Babylonian. The first is contained in five 
columns (of which the four first are twelve feet in length and about 
six in breadth), immediately under the group of figures just de- 
scribed. Judging from the scale given together with the drawing of 
the group ', the dignity of the personages seems to have been re- 
garded in the size of which the sculptor represented them. Darius 
himeelf, and the figure upon which he is trampling (who is Gomates 
the Magian), are made full six feet in height. The two attendants 
on the king are no more than five feet, six or seven inches, while 
the conquered chiefs with ropes round their necks barely rise above 
four feet,—with the exception of the last, Sarukha the Sacan, who 
besides being a little taller than his companions in misfortune, wears 
a tiara, whereas they are all bare-headed. 


1 In the JournaL ory THE Rovrat Asiatic Socrery, vol. x., which is devoted to 
Rawlinson’s Commentary on the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Babylonia and Assyria, 
and contains the interpretation of the Persian tableta on which the views in this 
Excursus rest. ; 
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Of the five columns the first and third are, according to Rawiin- 
son, very fairly legible. They contain ninety-six and ninety-two 
lines respectively, which are broken up—the one into nineteen, the 
other into fourteen paragraphs, each beginning with the form Thdtsya 
Déaryawush k’hshayathiya (Saith Darius the king). The second co- 
lumn extends to ninety-six lines, but it is much injured by a fissure in 
the rock, which extends along the whole length of the tablet. The 
fourth column contains ninety-two lines, the greater part lamentably 
injured. The last legible paragraph (the 18th) in this column fur- 
nishes a list of those individuals who alone were with Darius when 
he “slew Gomates the Magian, who was called Bartius,’’ and the 
very natural bias to bring the account given by Herodotus to aid in 
deciphering this, produced one or two erroneous guesses which a 
second careful inspection of the Inscription on the spot has corrected. 
The assistants of Darius are now undoubtedly ascertained to have 
been Intaphernes son of Veispares, Otanes son of Socres, Gobryas 
son of Mardonius, Hydarnes son of Megabignes, Megabyzus son of 
Dadoes, and Ardomanes son of Vacces. Following this list of names 
there was once another paragraph, which is entirely obliterated, and 
appears never to have had any equivalent in the Median translation ; 
—a singular circumstance, which suggests the conjecture that its 
obliteration may have been ordered during the lifetime of the 
monarch, perhaps as a conciliatory measure towards his Median 
subjects. The fifth column only extended to half the length of the 
other four, containing but thirty-five lines, and it is described by 
Rawlinson as having been of a supplemental character, and to have 
contained an account of two revolts; the one in Susiana, which was 
crushed by Gobryas, the other one conducted by Sarukha, the chief 
of the Sacans who dwelt upon the Tigris, which was put down by 
Darius himself. Rawlinson states however, that one side of this 
tablet is completely destroyed, and that it is impossible to give a 
complete translation, although it appears (he says) that both expedi- 
tions ended successfully. The Sacan Sarukha, who is the last of the 
string of figures sculptured in the bas-relief, has been added subse- 
quently to the other eight by a further smoothening of the face of the 
rock. | 

Fortunately the jirs¢ column of the inscription, which is in the 
best preservation, contains by far the most important statements in a 
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historical point of view. Its four leading paragraphs are a repetition 
of the contents of a tablet over the head of the monarch in the bas- 
relief, and run as follows. 

“Tam Darius the great king, king of kings, king of Persia, king 
of the provinces, son of Hystaspes, grandson of Arsames, an Achs- 
menian.”’ 

“Saith Darius the king: my father was Hystaspes, of Hystaspes 
the father was Arsames, of Arsames the father was Aryaramnes, of 
Aryaramnes the father was Teispes; [whose] father [was] Achp- 
menes.”” 

“ Saith Darius the king: on that account are we called of Ach»- 
menes ; from of old we have been unsubdued; from of old those of 
our race were kings.” 

“§Saith Darius the king: eight of my race were kings before me ; 
I am the ninth.” 

The fifth paragraph acknowledges his power to be the gift of 
Ormuzd, and the sixth gives a list of the provinces which, by the 
favour of Ormuzd, had come under his power*. In the seventh and 
eighth he declares the entire subjection of these to him, and declares 
that throughout them he maintains the true faith and roots out 
heresy, and in the next six he gives a complete history of the circum- 
stances which led to his own succession, as follows. 

 Saith Darius the king: Ormuzd granted me the empire. Ormuzd 
brought help to me until I acquired this empire. By the grace of 
Ormuzd I hold this empire.” 

“Saith Darius the king: This is what was done by me before I 
became king. He who was named Cambyses, the son of Cyrus of 
our race, he was here king before me. Of that Cambyses was a 
brother named Bartius, of the same mother and the same father? as 
Cambyses. Cambyses slew that Bartius. When Cambyses had 
slain Bartius, that which Bartius had stirred up was unknown to the 
state. Afterwards Cambyses proceeded to Egypt. When Cambyses 


2 The list is given in the note 278 on iii. 94. But a subsequent visit to the spot 
has induced Rawlinson to add Gadara after Sogdiana, or, as he would now write it, 
Suguda. 

3 Rawlinson reverses in his translation the order of the original, making it “of the 
same father and the same mother.” I have preserved a relative position of the parenta 
which was possibly not unimportant according to Median notions. See note 441 on 
i. 130, above. 
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had proceeded to Egypt, afterwards the state became irreligious; 
afterwards a lie became abundant both in Persia and Media and the 
other provinces.” 

“Saith Darius the king: Afterwards was a man, 8 Magian, named 
Gomates. He rose up from Pissiachada, a mountain named Araka- 
dres: from thence on the 14th day of the month Viyakhna, then it 
was that he rose up; to the state he thus lied: ‘I am Bartius, who 
am Cyrus’s son, Cambyses’ brother.’ Afterwards the whole state 
came into the conspiracy ; it passed from Cambyses to him, both Persia 
and Media and the other provinces: he seized the empire. On the 
9th day of the month Garmapada then a was he thus seized the 
empire. Afterwards Cambyses chafing di 

“Saith Darius the king: That empire ‘of which Gomates the 
Magian déprived Cambyses, that empire from of old belonged to our 
race. After Gomates the Magian had deprived Cambyses of both 
Persia and Media and the other provinces, he did according to his 
desire ; he became king.” 

“Saith Darius the king: There was not a man, neither Persian 
nor Median, nor any one of our family, who would deprive Gomates 
the Magian of the empire. The state feared to oppose him. He 
often proclaimed to the state as he had known Bartius do, in that 
same way he proclaimed to the state, ‘Beware it hold me not in 
other account than as Bartius, son of Cyrus‘.’ No one was bold; 
every one was standing around Gomates the Magian until I came. 
Afterward I adored Ormuzd. Ormuzd brought me aid. On the 
10th day of the month Bagayadish, then did I with faithful men slay 
Gomates the Magian and those who were his chief associates. Sik- 
takhotes was the fort named; Niswa the region of Media: there I 
slew him: I deprived him of his empire: by the grace of Ormuzd I 
became king. Ormuzd gave me the empire.” 

‘“‘Saith Darius the king: The empire which had been wrested from 
our race that I recovered ; I established it firmly; as in the days of 
old, so did I. The rites which Gomates the Magian had introduced, 
I prohibited’. I restored to the state the chants and the worship, 


« Rawlinson renders this sentence, “He would frequently address the state which 
knew [the old] Bartius, for that reason he would address the state, saying, ‘ Beware 
lest it regard me as if I were not Bartius the son of Cyrus.’ ” 

* The words in italics are doubtfully interpreted by Rawlinson. 
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and to those families which Gomates the Magian had deprived of 
them. I firmly established the kingdom, both Persia and Media and 
the other provinces as in the days of old. Thus did I restore what 
had been taken away. Thus did I, by the grace of Ormuzd, that 
Gomates the Magian might not blot out our race.” 

In comparing this official statement with the account of Hero- 
dotus, it is plain at the first blush of the matter, that while in the 
one case the successful sovereign appears as the representative of 
great interests, the champion of a race of distinct blood and religious 
faith, and seems pointed out for the position he takes by the illus- 
trious descent which he boasts, if not actually by near relationship to 
the sovereigns he succeeds; in the other his personal prowess and 
energetic character are made the sole source of his success, and 
there is no intimation that by birth he was a person of any distinc- 
tion. His father holds a provincial government under the Persian 
king, and he himself, while serving in the Persian army which occu- 
pied Egypt, is a person of no importance, glad to accept a present of 
a cloak, and so little likely to be able to make any kind of return 
for it, although of a generous temper, that the donor regrets the 
sudden access of liberality which had induced him to part with his 
garment*®. While, therefore, the two accounts of Darius’s fortunes 
are not necessarily incompatible with one another, they certainly do 
seem to spring from entirely different sources. One could almost as 
little gather the illustrious connexions and the political party of 
Darius from Herodotus, as one could his peculiar temperament from 
the rock tablets. In these we recognize the dry but authentic record 
of those widely operating influences which issue in momentous poli- 
tical changes; in the narrative of the logographer we may (I appre- 
hend) no less decisively remark the characteristics of popular tradi- 
tion, which seizes and preserves in a way that nothing else can do 
the ethical characteristics of men of mark, while it soon drops or 
modifies the historical facts which really constituted the staple of 
their lives. Each of these classes of evidence has its value in after 
times. The historian of Napoleon will neither neglect the songs of 
Beranger nor the bulletins of the Moniteur, if he wishes to form a 
complete estimate of his hero. The Dundee Ballads are in their way 


© Hero. iii. 139, 140. 
VOL. Tf. ; 31 
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quite as valuable as the Annual Register. The greatest misuse of 
either the one or the other is to consider them as documents of the 
same kind, and to treat them as if nothing more was required in 
combining them than to piece out the one with fragments gathered 
from the other. 

If, however, a different principle of interpretation be adopted, and 
the rock inscription be regarded as the official record of the Persian 
court, while the narratives of Herodotus and Ctesias are referred to 
as conveying the current notions of different localities and different 
classes, embodied in such stories as were likely to come to the know- 
ledge of Hellenic merchants and Persian court-physicians, and more- 
over modified more or less by their individual habits and ways of 
thinking, a perfectly coherent idea may be formed of the whole 
transaction, without either detracting from the character of any one 
of the sources of information, or attributing the weightiest historical 
events to motives which belong to the region of fiction. The follow- 
ing sketch is an attempt to supply a clue for the criticism of the 
early history of these great states, on which at that time the desti- 
nies of the world depended. 

The relation of Media to Persia, antecedently to the revolution in 
which Astyages was dethroned, seems to have approached that of a 
suzerain over @ dependency, analogous perhaps to that of the house 
of Hapsburg over the old Swiss Cantons before the time of Tell. The 
Persian clans, however much they might value the purity of their 
own blood, would be naturally despised by the Median courtiers, as 
the Scotch highlanders were by the frivolous associates of the English 
Stuarts, and as the Tyrolese are by the aristocracy of Austria. If 
the Achsremenids were even at first, as seems probable, the most noble 
of the Persian clans, this circumstance would not in any way help to 
save them from the contemptuous designation of peasants and herds- 
men in the common conversation of the fastidious oligarchy of the 
capital. A Ban of Croatia would probably have met with no more 
complimentary a description at Vienna ten years ago. 

Cyrus the Great, whom the inscription recognizes as of the family 
of Darius, without however in any way ascribing to him that heroic 
character or pre-eminent fame with which he is invested by Hero- 
dotus and the later historians, was unquestionably the offspring of a 
mixed marriage between Mandane, the daughter and heiress of 
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Astyages’, and some Achxwmenid, not considered at the time to be 
of such a rank as to acquire by this marriage any predominant 
weight. This is accounted for by Herodotus in exactly the way in 
which one might expect popular traditions to account for it. He is 
said to have been of a quiet temper, although of a good family*. If 
the real motive, however, of marrying Mandane to a Persian was to 
prevent the excessive aggrandizement of her husband, some other 
security than mere temper would doubtless have been sought; and 
nothing would be more obvious than to select for her a husband, 
who, if of royal blood, should at the same time not be likely to suc- 
ceed to the throne of his country, Now I am disposed to think 
there 1s a considerable probability that the individual thus selected 
was actually a collateral relation of Darius, and so connected with 
him as to make the latter, at the time of the death of the last 
surviving child of Cyrus, next heir to the crown of Media. 

In Book vii. § 11 of Herodotus, Xerxes is made to trace his own 
pedigree up to his eponymous ancestor Achemenes, and so com- 
pletely without any motive for introducing this scrap of genealogy, 
that the most obvious reason for his doing it seems to be, that 
Herodotus, having obtained it from some quarter or other, was 
desirous of incorporating it in his narrative, and saw no other way 
of doing so but by putting it in the mouth of the monarch himself. 
That it does not belong to the cycle of traditions which are the 
source of the narrative of the infancy of Cyrus is certain from the fact, 
that in that narrative the father of Cyrus’s parent Cambyses bears a 
name identical with that of his illustrious grandson °, whereas in the 
pedigree of Xerxes that same Cambyses is made the son of Tetspes. 
And the exact accordance of the pedigree with the Behistun 
Inscription for the greater part of its extent would seem to be a 
decisive proof that it is derived directly or indirectly from the same 
source, if only the remainder of it can be explained consistently with 
the same record; and this I will-endeavour to show may be done 
most naturally by adopting the hypothesis just mentioned. 

The pedigree Xerxes gives of himself (taken downwards for the 
sake of convenience) runs as follows. (1) Achwmenes, (2) Teispes, 


* Heron. i. 109. * In. i. 107. 
9 xuvOdvoucs &s Epa MaySdyns re ely wais Tijs "Aorudye Ovyarpds nat Kan Bioec 
Tov Kdpou (i. 111). 
312 
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(8) Cambyses, (4) Cyrus, (5) Teispes, (6) Ariaramnes, (7) Arsames, 
(8) Hystaspes, (9) Darius, (10) Xerxes, which (it will be seen) be- 
comes identical with the authentic genealogy of the Behistun Inscrip- 
tion, if the second, third, and fourth terms of the series be taken 
away. This, however, without some satisfactory explanation of the 
reason for which Herodotus was induced to adopt them, is a mode of 
reconciling discordant statements by no means to be approved. But 
what if the only error here should be, that Herodotus, or rather the 
authority followed by him, had put two separate genealogies (belong- 
ing to the two branches of the same family) one after the other in- 
stead of side by side? What if the pedigree of Cyrus ran (1) 
Achwmenes, (2) Teispes, (3) Cambyses, (4) Cyrus, and that of 
Darius tn exact accordance with the Behistun Inscription, starting 
from the common ancestor, (1) Teispes, (2) Ariaramnes, (3) Argames, 
(4) Hystaspes, (5) Darius? This mistake is so natural a one, and 
accounts so well for the form given to the genealogical tree in the 
passage in question, that it can be fairly assumed as a probable 
hypothesis, remaining to be confirmed or weakened by the conformity 
or disagreement of other facts with it. 

The internal government of Media in the time of Astyages appears 
clearly to have been a monarchy surrounded by an extremely power- 
ful oligarchy, united to one another by the bond of the Magian 
religious system. The religion of Persia, on the other hand, appears 
to have approached very nearly to pure Theism, or at any rate to 
have been quite alien from the symbolism and the complicated cere- 
monial of Media. This difference of religion superadded to the differ- 
ences of civilization must have increased the improbability of Cyrus 
the Persian succeeding to the throne of Astyages, had not the 
tyranny of the latter induced his nobles, and among them Harpagus, 
his own relation’, to conspire against him, and, with the assistance 
of Cyrus and his hardy Persian troops, to dethrone him. Jealousy 
of each other (perhaps aided by the physical force which Cyrus had 
at command) probably prevented them from doing that which Asty- 
ages thought would have been the natural thing,—making one of 
their own body (Harpagus himself for instance) the successor’; and 
these considerations doubtless added force to the claims of Cyrus 
through his mother, which of themselves, had he been of pure blood, 

1 Heron. i. 109. 2 Ip. i. 129. 
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would have been irresistible’; and thus the son of Cambyses the Per- 
sian became king of Media and suzerain of Persia, but not king of 
Persia in the same sense in which the sovereigns of the line men- 
tioned in the Behistun Inscription were, from Achsmenes down to 
Hystaspes inclnsive. Consequently his name would not be introduced 
into that list, although his position would be higher than that of any 
of his family. But this elevation of Cyrus to the imperial throne could 
never have been acquiesced in if he had not been able to accommodate 
himself to the order of things into which he had been introduced. 
It was only natural that he should adopt the state religion, and be 
received as a Magian. This, as has been remarked in the note 441 
on i. 180, is apparently the principle involved in the strange proceed- 
ing recorded by Cresias, that Cyrus secured his power by first 
adopting as his mother, and then marrying, Amytis, the daughter of 
Astyages, her husband being actually slain to enable him to do this ‘. 
The first act of the revolution was thus brought to an end, and no 
further troubles seem to have arisen till after the death of Cyrus. 

The pedigree of the Achwmenids may, after what has been said, 
be with considerable probability set out as follows, in substantial 
accordance with Herodotus and Ctesias, as well as with the Behistun 
rock tablets. 

Acheemenes (king of Persia) 


Teispes (king of Persia) 


| | 
Ariaramnes (king of Persia) Cambyses (husband of Mandane) 


Arsames (king of Persia) oe (king of ‘— ny suzerain of 
Persia 


| 
Hystaspes (king of Persia) ree es (king of Media Bartius, otherwise 
and suzerain of Persia) § Smerdis, otherwise Tany- 


Darius (king of Persia, oxarces, king of Bactria, 
king of Media, and suzerain according to CrEsias. 
of Persia). 


3 *Aorudyns pay dor: yépww, nal Bras Eprevos ydvou' ef 32 OeAfoe, rodrov 
TeAeurhoayros, és Thy Ovyarépa ratrny dvyaBiva: } rupavvls «.7.A. (i. 109.) 
4 Nascatur magus ex Gelli matrisque nefando 
Conjugio, et discat Persicum aruspicium. CAaTULLUS, xc. 
That the intereste of the Magians and that of the dynasty of Astyages were bound 
up together, and that the possible succession of Cyrus was looked forward to as some- 
thing fatal to the former as well as the latter, appears from Hzroporus (i. 28). 
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It will now in its turn enable us to offer an explanation of some 
parts of the Inscription which are otherwise unintelligible. Darius, 
in the first part of what may be called his annals, as well as in the 
tablet above his own figure in the bas-relief, asserts that there have 
been eight kings of his race before him, and that he himeelf is the 
ninth. As it is plain from the genealogy which accompanies this 
assertion that three of the number were not in the direct line from 
Achwmenes to himself, and consequently were not kings of Persia, 
they must be sought for elsewhere. I believe that they are Cyrus 
the Great, Cambyses, and the true Smerdis. It may be argued 
against this view, that as he speaks of Smerdis (Bartius) as a 
fomenter of troubles, it is not to be supposed that he would acknow- 
ledge him as a sovereign de jure. To this, however, I cannot agree. 
Ctesias expressly states that Cyrus left his son Tanyoxarces (who is 
identical with the Bartius of the Inscription) an independent sove- 
reign of a portion of his dominions, at the same time that he consti- 
tuted the elder brother Cambyses his successor in the empire’; and 
although subsequent proceedings cost the younger son his life, yet 
this would not (I conceive) at all detract from the disposition to 
acknowledge his royal character. Jehu paid a similar mark of 
respect to the idolatress Jezebel immediately after he had caused her 
destruction *. And it is to be observed that Bartius’s conduct is no 
where spoken of as if it had extended to open rebellion against Cam- 
byses. He is rather conceived of as secretly tampering with the 
subjects of the latter, aud, if destroyed at all during his reign, as cut 
off by assassination,—in so mysterious 8 manner as to occasion very 
different reports both of the time and the circumstances of his death, 
and to furnish more than one pretender with plausible grounds for 
asserting his existence. For until after the death of Cambyses it 
was popularly believed that he was alive and reigning; therefore, up 
to that time it was impossible that he should have been publicly 
declared a rebel and as such deprived of his royal character, even if 
we grant that this consequence would, in oriental ways of thinking, 


§ Kipos 80 yuéAAwy reAeurgy KauBtoyy pty roy xparov vily Bagiréa xadlorn, 
Tavvotdpxny 3¢ toy vebrepoy exdornce 8eandryy Baxrpley Kal Tis xépas Kal 
Xopapuvley nal MapOley nal Kappavley, dreAcis txew ras xépas Bwpicdpevos. 
Ap. Photium, Biblioth, 

° 2 Kinge ix. 34. 
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follow from such a public declaration. And after the death of Cam- 
byses, and the assertion being publicly made that the professed Bar- 
tius was an impostor, there would remain no motive for such a 
gratuitous insult to the memory of a prince who no longer stood in 
the way of Darius. 

To return to the history of the empire after the death of Cyrus; 
it may be gathered from every account of Cambyses that his dis- 
tinctive character was that of a despiser of the prevailing religion, 
his hostility to which was carried to the extreme of intolerance. A 
Bavage in temperament and filled with religious fanaticism, his policy 
put an end to the calm which had been produced by the compromise 
of his father Cyrus, and induced the troubles which it was the interest 
of his brother Bartius, king of the Bactrians’, to foment. It was 
only natural under such circumstances that the Medians should seize 
the opportunity of Cambyses’s absence in Egypt to endeavour to rid 
themselves of him, and at the same time revive the supremacy of 
their own religion. It had become s question between supremacy or 
extinction ; and accordingly the general revolt spoken of in the 
Behistun tablets took place, and was for a time emimently successful, 
until the Ormuzd worshippers under the guidance of Darius—the 
next heir to the empire after the death of Bartins—once more 
obtained the victory, and by the consummate skill of their champion 
succeeded in consolidating it. Indeed the true political significance 
of the Magian usurpation,—represented as it is by Herodotus in the 
light of a private scheme, carried into effect by an ambitious and 
unprincipled pretender,—yet shows itself here and there in his narra- 
tive, in insulated passages which harmonize ill with the story that he 
follows in his main account, but are in exact agreement with the 
course of proceedings as recorded in the Behistun tablets. Several 
of these undesigned confirmations of the official account have been 
remarked in the notes‘, and probably more will be detected by a 
reader whose attention has been once called to the subject. 

The narrative of Herodotus represents the cadastral system intro- 
duced by Darius as his /irs¢t measure after setting up the monument to 


7 See the passage of Cresras quoted above, and also one cited in note 441 on 
i. 130, by which the ardent attachment of the Bactrians to the Magian system is 


proved to demonstration. 
8 See, for example, note 439 on i. 130; note 204 on iii. 70; note 238 on iii. 88. 
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which the strange story of his horse was attached®. But this system, 
from its very nature, implies a centralization of government. It was 
calculated by its operation to render the monarch far more indepen- 
dent of his powerful vassals’, and likewise to procure him personal 
popularity in the outlying countries, the imposts on which were fixed 
by it at a definite sum, instead of being left dependent on the will of 
the ruffianly chiefs who happened to be in command. It was only to 
be expected that this limitation of arbitrary power should be unpalate- 
able to the semi-barbarous Persian chivalry, and that they should 
express their contempt for the financial turn of their sovereign 
by nicknaming him “a tradesman’.”” Now when Herodotus puts 
the erection of the monument and the introduction of the cadastral 
scheme together, this is (I apprehend) due to the circumstance of 
the two relating to the salient points of Darius’s life. His accession 
to the throne of Media not merely made him the feudal superior of 
the king of Persia, but united in one family the hereditary sovereignty 
of both countries, and thus furnished him with a power that his pre- 
decessors had not possessed,—that of converting a bundle of states 
into an organic whole. Except under such circumstances, it is likely 
that the centralization effected by him would have been impossible ; 
and we see that those Persians who were not Achsemenids, as well as 
the Magian usurpers, are represented by Herodotus as pursuing the 
opposite policy, and one calculated to encourage the independence of 
the separate states*. But even with such advantages of position it 
is inconceivable that such a revolution as that effected in the creation 
of the Persian empire (as we find it at the end of Darius’s reign) can 
have been brought about by him rapidly. It is more reasonable to 
consider it as the ultimate state into which things subsided at the 
end of a long series of wars and civil troubles. And this is exactly 
what the Behistun Inscription would lead us to believe. The annals, 
which take up the greater portion of the first and the whole of the 


® iii. 89. 1 See the note 50 on iii. 127. 

2 xdwxnaos, HEenop. iii. 89. 

* The Magians were greatly regretted by all the Asiatic states when they were 
killed, with the solitary exception of the Persians (iii. 67). Orcetes abstained from 
aiding the movement against them, when he had the whole force of Asia at his com- 
mand (iii. 127. See note 350 thereon). And Aryandes asserted the power of a 
sovereign by ‘issuing a coinage (iv. 166). 
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remaining three tablets which completed the original monument, are 
nothing more or less than the details of those campsigns which 
issued in the acquisition of absolute dominion over the twenty-three 
provinces, these provinces themselves being enumerated immediately 
after the formal recitation of Darius’s titles, that is, in the very begin- 
ning of the Inscription. The acquisition of the empire and its reduc- 
tion under a system of central government is plainly regarded by the 
Persian monarch, in the same light as the French Code was by Napo- 
leon : it is the great work in which he looks to go down to posterity, 
—the résumé of his achievements. Before it could have been effected — 
the spirit of the individual races must have been quelled, their sepa- 
rate interests fused together, and the weight of individual nobles 
diminished to an extent which could scarcely have been produced 
by any other agency than that which the Inscription shows us to 
have been at work, viz. bloody wars of race and religion, termi- 
nating in the establishment of a central predominant power wield- 
ing the resources of the whole empire. 

Such a course of events is quite natural, and in accordance with 
what has taken place in many other countries. The struggles which 
resulted in the supremacy of Darius have their parallel in the Thirty 
Years’ War of modern Europe, and in our own Wars of the Roses. 
Henry the Seventh is the English Darius in many important ele- 
ments of his character and fortunes, although wanting his personal 
accomplishments and generous temper. 

Conformably to what might have been expected from a train of 
events such as has been sketched out, it appears that Darius changed 
the seat of government from Agbatana to Susa. This was as impor- 
tant a step as it would be to transfer the British court and legis- 
lature from London to Edinburgh; or as it would have been if the 
Bourbons on their restoration had made Bourdeaux the capital of 
France. Yet the fact only appears indirectly from the narrative of 
Herodotus ‘, who is perfectly unconscious of the momentous revolution 
of interests necessarily involved in such a policy, and never explicitly 
notices it at all. 

Again, the extreme anxiety about the personal identity of Bartius, 
and the very mysterious circumstances attending his death, receive 


4 See i. 153 and iii. 64, compared with vi. 119; vii. 3; iii. 129; ix. 108. 
VOL. I. o kK 
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an entirely new illustration if the relationship of Darius to Cyrus 
was what we have suggested. It is perfectly certain that very many 
persons believed Gomates to be the genuine son of Cyrus, and 
perhaps with justice. Darius believed himself to be the only person 
cognizant of the death of the real Smerdis*’. Prexaspes must have 
believed the same‘. Otanes, in his turn, fancied the pretender’s 
secret known only to him’. One thing is clear, that it was abso- 
lutely necessary for the Persian party to destroy Gomates, and that 
they had the same motive for denying his claim to be the son of 
Cyrus that the Orange party in the reign of James II. had for 
trumping up the story of the warming-pan. The claim of legitimate 
succession has always been too powerful an engine not to be coveted 
by aspirants to power, and secured, if necessary, by the commission 
of crime; and the removal of the only obstacle to Darius’s accession 
(whether Gomates or Bartius) was at last achieved by a small band 
of conspirators *, who justified their act to the world by the equi- 
vocal evidence of producing the head of their victim and that of his 
brother ° in public. 

But by whatever means Darius may have acquired his power, it is 
plain from various incidents mentioned in the narrative of Hero- 
dotus, that he used it in a prudent and temperate manner. If he 
spared nothing to establish the supremacy of the religious party of 
which, according to the Behistun Inscription, he was the champion, 
yet, that result having been obtained, he appears to have been at 
least tolerant of the conquered party. The fierce fanaticism which 
had served him excellently as a weapon of offence must have become 
very inconvenient when he had no longer rivals to overthrow; and 
it was only to be expected that he should revert to the policy of 
Cyrus and carefully avoid that of Cambyses. And hence, probably, 
arose that revival of Median customs and religious rites in the court 
of the new dynasty, which is indicated in the consultation of Magian 


§ Henop. iii. 71. 6 Ip. iii. 74. Y Ip. iii. 68. 

8 This is the statement of the Behistun tablets as well as of Herodotus. 

° I am much inclined to suspect that the ¢vzo Magians of Herodotus's story (iii. 78, 
79) grew out of the two pretenders, Gomates and Veisdates, of the Behistun annals. 
Each of these professed to be Bartius the son of Cyrus; but there seems to have been 
a considerable interval between their attempts,—the one being the first, the other the 
seventh of the nine figures which in the original bas-relief appear as conquered by 
Darius. See note 415 on iii. 152, for a parallel case. 
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soothsayers by his son Xerxes', the Magian hero worship at Ilium’, 
the scrupulous reverence for Delos exhibited by the Median com- 
mander Datis*, and (as it would seem) the recognition in later times 
of the necessity of a Magian priest even where the ceremonial 
belonged to a simple religious system‘. Indeed the remarkable ten- 
dency of the Persians to adopt foreign customs, which Herodotus 
himself remarks as an especial characteristic, would probably have 
baffled the attempt of Darius, had he even been desirous of making 
one, to retain them, after inheriting the wealth and civilization of 
their late masters, in the simplicity of their ancient manners and 
ancient faith. The more sagacious chiefs of the old school doubtless, 
like Artembares *, prophesied the degeneracy of a generation brought 
up in habits which would have excited the horror of Cyrus, but their 
protest was in vain; and in the time of Herodotus it can scarcely be 
doubted that the court of the Great King presented in morals, reli- 
gion, and social indulgence of all kinds, a picture in no respect 
different from that which might have been seen in the worst days 
of the Median or Assyrian dynasties. 


1 vii. 19. 37, compared with iii. 35, and note 103, thereon. 2 vii. 43. 
3 vi. 97. # i, 132. § ix, 122, 


3K 2 


1 


After the 
capture of 
Babylon, 
Darius un- 
dertakes 

ap expedi- 
tion against 
Scythia to 


‘HPOAOTOY 
‘ISTOPION TETAPTH. 


MEAIIOMENH. 
META 8 riv BaBudawes aiperw eyiveto emi XnvOas avd rod 


Aapelov' dracis*. avbevons yap tis 


"Acins dvipdo. wal ypnpa- 


Twy peyddov aovviovtav, éreOvpnoe 6 Aapeios ricacba {xvOas, 
Gru éxetvor wrpdtepot éoPandovres és tiv Mndicny nal vienoavres 
payn Tovs avtioupévous inmrijptay adixins®. THs yap dvw Acins 


1 ad rot Aapelov. Schweighiuser reads 
abrot Aapelov, as if Darius had not taken 
Babylon in person. And perhaps this was 
the notion of the authority followed by 
Herodotus in the Scythian history. See 
the note 415 on iii. 152. 

2 rot Aapelov fdracis. The narrative 
is continued below, § 82. In the Be- 
histun inscription there are four original 
columns in which the conquests of Darius 
are recorded, the fourth being a recapitu- 
lation of them. From this it appears that 
Babylon was twice taken by his troops, 
the second time commanded by Intaphres, 
a Median; and this is the last of his feats 
in the original inscription. But there is a 
vr 6 grin column, unfortunately ille- 
gible, which appears to relate to an expe- 
dition against the Sace,—the name by 
which, according to Herodotus, the Per- 
sians called aii the Scythians Seti 
No doubt he was represented as su - 
ing here as well as in the other cam- 
paigns; for in a field cut in the rock above 
all the inscriptions, in which the figure of 
Darius is seen trampling upon Gomates 
the Magian, there comes a string of 


eight kings pinioned, and behind these a 
figure in a pointed cap, with the inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ This is Sardhka the Sacan.” Al- 
though the inscription of the supplemen- 
tary column is unreadable, it is yet plain, 
1. That if it described the ian expe- 
dition, the Persian arms were represented 
as victorious. 2. That the expedition must 
have taken place at a later period in Da- 
rius’s reign than is supposed by Herodo- 
tus; for the supplementary column is of 
a later date; and the latter part of the 
fourth of the original inscription is taken 
up with an address to the king’s suc- 
cessors to follow up his policy, by which 
he had preserved the favour of Ormuzd 
and consolidated the empire. 

3 Swiiptay 48:xlns. The anxiety shown 
by all nations, except those who, like the 
Caunians (i. 172), have a war-god for their 
tutelary deity, to justify themselves by 
pretexts even the flimsiest for beginning 
war on their neighbours is very remark- 
able. It would seem that naked injustice 
is an unbearable even to uncivi- 
lized races. See the pretence of the gi- 
netans for enslaving the Samian refugees 
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unish a 


jptay, ws xal mporepoy pot eipnrat, XxvPas érea Sudv Séovra punishe | 
Tpijxovra: Kippepious yap ériduoxovres‘ éoéPadov és tiv 'Acin, meeenior 
Kararavoavres THiS apyns Midous: ovros yap mpiv f Zxvbas 
anixéacbas hpyov THs Acins. 

Tovs 5 SxvOas arrodnunoavras oxta@ xa) cixocs érea, xal* did 
xpovou TocovTou KaTiuvtas és THY operépny, éEedéEaTo ow éddc- 
owy Toves TO Mndixov edipov yap ayrioupéyny ode otpatiny ovK 
erAbyny ai yap Tav ZxvOéov yuvaixes, Os ade ot dvdpes amrjoay 
“povoey Todor, epotreov mapa Tovs Sovrous. Tovs dé Sovrovs of 2 
YxvOar wdvras tupdrovs', row yddawros elvexey tod mwlvover, Tr? Srtbi- 


ans blind 
moveivres be ereay Guonrnpas AdBwas sorelvous addvios mpoc- {eit Betti 
eupepeatdrous, TovTous dabévres és THY Ondéov lara Td dpOpa ly on mare's 
gvowet toiot oropacu GAdos Oe, GrAwy duoedvrar, apéNyover 

(pact Se rovde elvexa tovro moéew, Tov Tas préBas" re wip 
Tracba gucewpévas THs trou cal 1d ovOap xatlecOas) éredy 

Se apértwos 1d yada, doyéavres és EvAwa ayynia Kotha xat 
mwepiori-avres Kata Ta wyynia Tors TuUpdods, Sovéoves TO yada" 

Kal TO ev avtod émiotadyevoy amapvcarres syedvTat elvas Tupe- 

tepov' To 8 tmriordpevoy Hooov Tov érépov. rovrwy pev elvexa ® 

atravra Tov dy AGBwor ot ZxvOas exruddover ov yap aporas eich, 

GAA vopddes. "Ex rovtwv &) av ode trav Sovrdwv nal tov 3 


A mixed 


yuvascay éretpadm veorns of eel re Euaboy thy oderépny yeverwy, ace from 


(iii. 59), and that of the Corinthians for 
invading Samos (iii. 48, 49). See also the 
notes on v. 96, and on vi. 140. 

4 Kiupeplous yap éwBidéxorres. See note 
on § Ll. 

5 «al. This word is omitted from the 
manuscript F. 

6 rods 8t BodAous of SxbOa: wdyras Tv- 
Avodart. In the place of these words the 
manuscript S has obs XxdOas ruproics 
wdyTas. 
’ rov ras gAdBas. The manuscript 8 
has this reading. The others, which 
Gaisford follows, omit Tov. 

® Sovdove: +d ydAa. Herodotus de- 
scribes this as if the stirring the milk 
were s step in the process of getting 
cream from it. teat grant og 
the operation of making soumise. 
Calmucks found among the Cossacks of 
the Don are described by CLARKE as mix- 
ing one-sixth of warm water with five- 


sixths of mare’s milk, which mixture is 
kept in continual agitation till fermenta- 
tion ensues. This result is hastened by 
adding a little old koumiss by way of 
leaven. They also go through an addi- 
tional step, by distilling this liquor over 
fires of dung, and getting from it a kind 
of bad brandy (Travele in Russia, vol. i. 
pp- 313, seqq.) ; but this seems to belong 
to modern civilization. 

® rotraw yey elvexa. The meaning of 
the writer is, not that the blindness of the 
slaves rendered them more serviceable for 
the duty imposed upon them, but that they 
were blinded because they could perform 
this service—the only one put upon them 
—equally well. Of course their blindness 
prevented the possibility of their ever 
absconding, which would otherwise be 
rendered very easy by the nomad life 

ir masters led. 


these slaves 


o 
their mas- 
ters on the 
return from 
the invasion 
of Asia, 


flight on the 
masters sub- 
stituting 
whips for 
their wea- 


pons. 
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qvTUUVTO auTotot KaTiovet éx Toy Mndwr Kal mp@ra pev Tip 

a@pny amerdapovto, Tappov dpvEduevot evptay '*, xaratelvovoay éx 
tov Tauptxay ovpéwy és rv Masarw Aluvny, fprep éoti peylotiy 
peta Se, rretpewpévorot doBddrdew roict ZxvOyor avrimarifopevor 
éudyovto ywwopevns ¢ udyns woddd«ts, Kal od Suvapévwv ovdey 
mwréov eyew Tav SavOdwy tH waxy, els adtow erefe rdde “ola 
moveipev, avdpes SxvOar; Sovrowr toler hyerépot payopevot, 
avrol te é\docoves Krewouevor ysvoueOa Kad exeivous xtelvovrTes 
é\accdvey Td NouTroy apEoper viv av pot Soxéer aiyudas pev Kat 
rota peretvat, NaBovra Se Exacroy Tod Garrov riy paotvya iévat 
dooov atrav péypt piv yap dpeov jpéas Srrra éyovras, ot Se 
évoptov cpotot re nal €& opolwy nyiy elvarv éredy Se Bwvras 
paotuyas avri Sirrwv Exovras, palovres as eiot tpétepos Soidot 
Kal cuyyvovtes Tobro, ove tropevéovot.” Taira axovoayres ot 
SxvOar erolew éritedéa: ot 8 exrayevres tH ywwopkvy, Tis 
pedyns te éreddbovro nal épevyov"’, obrw of XxvOar rips te 


10 rdopoy dpvtdueva: ebpéay. RUBRU- 
auis (in 1253) found a ditch extending 
across the isthmus of the Crimea, and a 
custom house for levying duties,—chiefly 
on salt. The distance is very little more 
than two geographical miles, and the posi- 
tion would appear by the account of 
Baron Torr (quoted by Rennell, p. 98) 
to be a very strong one. He says that if 
properly palisaded and armed, it would 
defend the Crimea from an army of 
100,000 men. From this circumstance, 
and from that of Srraso (vii. c. 4, p. 92) 
giving the name of Taphrii to the inha- 
bitants of the coast of the Kapxuwirns 
xéddwos (the modern Ulu Degnitz, or 
Dead Sea), which runs up to the isthmus 
from the west, Rennell and others have 
assumed that the trench mentioned here 
by Herodotus must be at Pericop. But 
from § 20 it seems pretty certain to have 
been in the neighbourhood of Taganrock. 
That there was the appearance of a dyke 
at Pericop in very early times is quite to 
be expected from the nature of the locality. 
The Crimea, which rises abruptly on the 
south to the height of 1200 feet above the 
sea, sinks gradually to the north, and at 
last with so easy a slope as to lose iteelf 
insensibly in the great plain of the adja- 
cent country N. of the isthmus,—which is 
very little above the level of the Euxine. 


But the isthmus acroes which the lines of 
Pericop are drawn, although itself a plain, 
overtops the plain without by about 40 
Jeet. This however it joins with so gentle 
a slope as to appear artificially joined. 
(Torr, ap. Rennell, p. 67—70.) From 
this description it is obvious that the 
alluvial deposits of the Borysthenes and 
the accumulations of sea sand must have 
gradually converted the Crimea from an 
island into a peninsula, but have been 
confined to the lower level during the 
process. In the mean time the difference 
of level mentioned by Tott will have pro- 
duced to the eye the effect of an escarp- 
ment, and given the channel, as it gra- 
rire narrowed, the appearance of a 
yke. 

1) nal &pevyov. An exactly similar 
story to this in the text is related in the 
Chronicles of Novogorod ; and, as in He- 
rodotus’s tale, the tradition attaches to a 
certain locality. The slaves of Novogorod, 
who had cohabited with the wives of the 
citizens during their seven years’ absence 
in the siege of a Greek town, fly, when. 
their old masters begin to brandish their 
whips, to a place which continued to bear 
the name of Chlappigrod (Slaves’ Castle). 
See the note on vii. 129: Noceddova 
wotjoa Thy avrAdva. 
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"Aolns jpkav, cat eFeracbevres atris ird Mydwv, xarihrGov 
TpOTr@ ToLoUT@ és THY oderépny. Tav be eivena 6 Aapeios ticacbas 
Bovrspevos, cuvipyeipe én’ avrovs otpdreupa. 

‘Qs 5& BeiOae Aéyovas, veavrarov andvrov eOvéwy elvat to H 
aodérepov roiro 5é yevécOas de avdpa yevécOas mparov ev rH yg Suthion 
Taurn, €ovon épnug, TH obvopa elvar Tapyiraoy'®» tov dé Tapys- 
Tdov Tovrov Tovs Toxéas® Aéyovos elvat, éuol pev ov wiotd 
Aéyovres, Aeyovot & av" Ala re nat Bopvobéveos rod wrorapod 


Ouyatépar yéveos yey rowovrou 89 twos yevécOas tov Tapyiraor, 
tourou be yevéoOar traidas tpeis, Aevrogaiv, nad’ AprroEaiv, 


Kal vew- 


itions 
of the origin 
of their 
race; which 
is derived 
from the 
youngest 
of Zar- 


gitaus, who 


was a son of 
Zeus and a 


tatov Kondfaiv éri tovray apyovrav™’, é« tov ovpavod depdueva daughter of 


the Bory- 


Npvoea Totnpara, dpotpov te Kal bvyov Kai odyapw Kal didrny, sthenes. 
mecéew és THY ZevOucny xa trav iSovra mpa@royv tov wpeaBvratoy, 
dacov iévat Bovdopevoy atta NaBeiv "> rov 8¢ ypucdy ériovros Kai- 
ecOat' drraddNaxOévros 5 rovrou mpoctévar tov Sevrepov, cal Tov 
airs tavra roe tods pev 57) Kalopevoy Toy ypvaov arraca- 
o8at™, tpitey 5é Te vewradt@ éreOovTt KatacBivar Kal poy éxeivov 
Koploat és éwurod, Kat rods mpecBurépous adeAdeovrs pds TadTa 
ovyyvovras, Tiv Baointhy wacayv mapadotvat tT vewrary. *Amd 


peev 82) Aewrrofaios yeyovévas rovrous tov Zxvbéwv, of Abyarat 
f 3 3 ‘ A A ? ? ia , U Auchate, 

ryév0s Kadéovtas’ aro ede cea Aprofaios, er saelaead Te Kal ducal 

Tpaoris '* cadéovrar: amo Sé Tod vewratou avTay Tovs Baotdijas, je: 


13 +g otvopa elyas Tapylraoy. In this 
name some have supposed the root of the 
word ‘ Turk’ to exist. What the deriva- 
tion of that name is remains an uncertain 
point ; but it is one by which all the Tar- 
tars of the north of the Black Sea and 
Caspian (a region including the whole of 
Herodotus’s Scythia) prefer to be desig- 
nated (ApELuNG, Mithridates, i. p. 453), 
although the Nogay and Crim Tartars, 
who coincide more closely with Herodo- 
tus’s Scythians, call themselves ‘ Mankat.’ 
(Ip. #. p. 471. 

13 rondas. 

b, ¢ have yovéas. 

14 Adyour: 8 dy. 
iii. 80. 

13 dpyépreyv. This word is omitted by 
8 and V. 

16 @egov ldva: BovAduevoy abra Aa- 
Betvy. The manuscripts S and V have 
docoy iévas ab’rav BovAduevoy AaBery. 


e manuscripts M, F, a, 


See note 220 on 


1 &nrécacba:. The two manuscripts 
8 and V have for this word the reading 
dwarAdocecOa:, which Schweighiuser and 
Gaisford consider to have arisen from s 
gloss. To me it appears to be a genuine 
variant, although not preferable to the 
reading of the other MSS. 

18 Abxdra:. These tribes are placed 
by Puiny (N. H. iv. 32) as inland of 
Taphre, which is on the Sinus Carcinites 
in the immediate vicinity of the isthmus. 
See above, note 10. He defines the site 
by saying that the Hypanie rises in the 
midst of their territory,—which river he 
connects with the Bug by an artificial 
channel. None of the four names Au- 
chate, Catiari, Traspies, and Paralatz 
occur in the account of Scythia which 


follows. 
'¥ Tpdomes. The MSS between 
this form, Tpdwces, and Tpdwio1. The last 


is the reading of S and V. 


6 


18 They call 
ihewsclves 
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and gene- of xcadéovras Ilapadarar ovprract §é elvar obvopa SKodsrovs, Tov 
7 Bacidos eravuptiny 3xv0as §6°ENAnves odvopacay™. Teyovévas 

pey viv adeas Made Néyoucs of FxiOar Erea Sé oot, erred te yeyo- 

a a vact, Ta cUptavTa Aéyover elvat ato Tod pwrov Bacidjos Tap- 
thians, 4a (YeTaou és Ti Aapelov diaBacw Thy emt odéas yrlov ob mréu, 


They h 
existed 1000 g\XA Tocad’Ta. Tov Se ypuvcdv TovTov Tov ipoy duArAaodoves ot 


years at the : , A : 

ane ee Baoirnes és Ta padiota, nal Ovolnot peyadno. thacKopeves 
nva- 

sion. perépyovras™ ava wav bros: 8s 8 Av éywv Tov ypuoov Tov ipo & 


Their sacred 7H) Opry irraiOpios KaraxotunOy, obros Néyeras UITd ZxvOéwov ob 
gold. Scemaurifew Socbas 5é ot Sta TovTo bea ay trirp ev jpépn pi 
meptedacy autos: Tis 5é ywpns dovons peyadys, Tpupacias Tas 
Bacidylas rotet tratot Toto. éwutod Kataornocacbat Kord£aiv, xat 
tovtéwy play peylorny wojcas év TH TOV ypuooyv puddooeobas. 
In thecoun- 1a 5€ xardrrepGe mrpds Bophy Aéyovot dvepov Tay Urrepoixoy Tis 
a they xapns, obx old re elvat ért trpocwrépw ovTe opav ovre SeEévat, 
yon wird repay Keyupévor wrephy yap Kal riv viv Kad rdv Hépa 
feathers. = elyay ardéov™, ad tadra elvas Ta atro«dntovra tiv pew. 
8 Sia py be trip chev te airav, nad ris yopns tis 
Traditions «arirepOe Neyouow ‘“Eddjvov 82 of tov Tovrov oixéovres” de 


of the Pox- 

fine Greeks “Hoaxhéa édatvovra tas I'npvévew Bois amixdeGar és yi ravryy 
ees be a dodcay epiuny, qv twa viv TxvOat véwovrar T'npvovea 5é oixéewy 
Scythians, &£w rod Ilovrou xatoucnpévov™ ry ot “EdAnves Neyouot Epvdevay 


20 SnbOas St “EAAnves ovvdpacay. If 
this statement be true, one would 
that the word %xv@7s would be significant 
in Greek, and accordingly it has been sup- 
posed to be of the same etymology with 
the old Norse skyta, Swedish skjuta, and 
English ehoot. It does not seem a valid 
objection to this view that in the northern 
k is generally softened before e, 
i, and y, whereas in Greek the « alwa 


cense before the brazen serpent, which 
Hezekiah on that account destroyed. 


(2 Kinge xviii. 4.) 

23 wrepay kal Thy -yfw xal roe 
hépa elva: xAdoy. This is, as Herodotus 
conjectures below (§ 31), s misrepresenta- 
tion of the falling fiakes of snow, which in 
the old German mythology was repre- 
sented as feathers tumbling from the bed 


of the goddess Holda, when she shook it 


remains hard. There can be no doubt 
that the English ‘ship’ and the Greek 
oxdpos are cognate,—the word ‘skiff’ 
filling the intermediate place between the 
two; and the cases seem exactly parallel. 

9) @volnot peydAne: Aagxdpevor perép- 
xowra:. Herodotus uses the expression 
Arrfjo: perépxeoOa: below (vi. 69). The 
phrase lAacxduevo:, as applied to the 
gold, will not surprise, if we consider that 
the objects were regarded as sacred fetishes. 
In the same way the Israelites burnt in- 


in making it. Holda as a deity comes 
pretty near to the Latin Diana. See 
Gaim, Deutsche Mythologie, p. 165. 

23 of roy Tidvroy olxéoyres. This ex- 
pression seems to prove, not indeed that 
Herodotus’s information of the Scythians 
was derived directly from themselves, but 
that it was something different from the 
legends current in the Pontine towns. 

24 xarownpévov. This is the reading 
of ali the MSS except two, 5 and d, which 
have xarounudvov. Schweighéuser, con- 
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vijoov, Tiv mpos I'nSeiporas roto Ew “Hpaxrntov ornrdéwv em ro 
‘Dreave (Tov Se ’Deeavov Oyo pev Neyovet aro ArLov dvatoréov 
ap§duevov yiy wept racay péaw, Eoyp Se ov drrodexvicr) évbed- 

tev Tov ‘Hpaxdéa arixéoOar és riv viv SxevOlyv yaopnv Kadeo- 

péuny KatadaBelv yap abroyv yemavd te Kai kpupor érepvad- 

pevov Sé Thy Neovriy, xaturvacay tas 5€ of larmous Tas amb TOO CC. 
apparos vepouévas ev TovT@ TH xpovy, apanaOjvar Oeln Toy77 

‘Qs & éyepGivas tov ‘Hpaxréa, Sl{noGat, wdvra $8 ra Ths ywpns O 
éreEeNOovra, trédros amixécOas és tiv ‘Tralnv xareopévny yar erooge in: 
évOaira Sé avbrév eipeivy dv dvtpp pi€ordpbevoy twa eydvay™ i 
Supvéa Tis Ta puey dvw aio TaY yNouTéwy elvas: yuvatxds, TA BE gion called 
évepSev Sos iSovra Se nat Owvudoarra, érelperOai pu el xov 
iSoe tarirovs wravopévas; tiv Se pdvat éwuryy eyew, wal ove 
arrodwcetv éxeiv ply H ot pexOjvar tov be “Hpaxdéa py bivas 

ért T@ pcb rourp Kelyny te 8) trepBarécOar rhv drodoow 

Tov tirmav Bovdopérny @s TrEloTOY ypovoy ouveivas TH ‘Hpaxnéi, 

kal Tov Kxoptodpevoy é0érewy arradddacerGas*™ rédos 5é atrodt- 

dovcay avriy eirreiy “ itrirous pev 52) Tabtas amiopévas évOdde 

éswod tor éya aa@atpa Sé od trapkoyes, yw yap éx ced tpeis 

maidas éyw' Tovrous, éredy yévwvrar tpodues, 5 Te ypi) Tovéew 

éEnyéo ov elte abrod xaroKilo, xopns yap Thode Sym TO Kpdros 

aurn, elite arroméuirw twapa oé ;” Thy pev 6) TadTa éreipwray Tov 

dé Aéyovat mpos rabra eimeiy “ éredy avdpwbévras What rors 
matdas, Tabe Troveboa ov ay duaptdvos Tov pev dy dpas abrav 

réde TO TOfov mde Suatewvopevoy, Kal TO Sworhp: t@de Kata Tdde 


sidering that there is a clumsiness in the 
combination olxeiy xarounuévoy would 
read xaroucnuéyny, which is often used by 
Herodotus as the equivalent of xeiuévyy. 
(See i. 142. 193; iv. 196.) But although 
the sentence would run better by adopting 
this suggestion, this reason is a very in- 
sufficient one for resorting to conjecture. 
95 wtowdpbevdv twa txidvay. The tra- 
dition (given as Scythian) by Droporvus 
(ii. 43) makes Zeus (not Heracles) the 
progenitor of Scythes by Echidna. Pro- 
bably the insignia of the Scythian Zeus 
were such as to suggest Heracles to the 
imagination of the Pontine Greeks. These 
would be the bow, the belt, and the drink- 
ing-cup (see below, § 10), i.e. the idol 
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would be attired in the garb of a native 
warrior. Just s0 the deity worshipped on 
the banks of the Libyan lake Tritonis 
wore the costume of the women of the 
country. See note 487, below. 

26 nal roy xopiodpevov @0drAew dwad- 
AdocerOa:. These words answer to the 
clause xelyny bwepBardoba, x.7.A., and 
are to be taken after the word Aéyousi, 
with which the whole narrative is intro- 
duced. ‘' They relate that while she kept 
putting off the restoration of the steeds in 
the wish to enjoy Heracles’s society as 
long as possible, he wanted to get them 
and be gone.” Toy is the equivalent of 
éxetvoy, as continually in Herodotus. 


3 L 
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Govvipevov, TouTov pev rijode Tis ywpns oixrropa mou bs 8 dp 

Tovroy Tay épywy Tay évTédXopas AlmryTas, Extrewtre Ex THS YoOpNs 

xal ravra Trovedoa, avry Te evppavéar Kal Ta évTeradpéva Toty)- 

10 ceu.” Tov pev 5) elpiocavra trav tokwv rd Erepov, (S00 yap 
lei . popéew Téws “Hpacdéa,) xa tov Gworhpa mpodefavra, jTapadouvat 
inte ie 78 réfov re nai rov Cworijpa éyovra én’ axpns Tis cupPodijs 
quddny ypuoény, Sdovra $2 awadrAdocecOar ri &, eel of yevo- 


ae peévous Tods traitas avdpwOivat, TovTo pév age ovvopata Oéc@as, 
yaa able to Te pev Aydbupcov abrav, re § érropévp Terwvor, YxvOnv be rh 
fate’ - veardre’ Tovro $¢ Tis émictoAns ” pepynueévny avrThy wowjoas TA 
oe évreradpéva: nai 8) S00 pév of Tov Tralbev, Tév Te’ AydOupcoy nat 

tov T'edavov, ov olous te ryevouevous e&uxtoGas mpos Tov mpoxei- 

pevoy acOrop, olyerOas éx Tis ywpns éxSdnOevras uro Tijs yewa- 
chadadiaae P pévns, tov 8¢ vewraroy avray YxvOny, eriredécavta, xarapeivas 


the Scythian dy TH yopn’ xa dro pév XxvOew tod ‘Hpaxhéos yevéoOas Ts atel 


ee Sacthéas ywopevous Sxv0éwv ard Se ris deahas ért xa és TOOE 
didras €x tév Gworhpav dopey SxvOas, ro 5%) povvoy pryavy- 
cac8at Thy pytépa ZxvOn. tabra Se ‘“EAAjvev ot rov Iovroyv 
oixéovres Neyouct. 

11 “Eors S¢ wal drdos Novyos Exywv Ode, TH pddoTa Aeyopévy 
pana auros mpdcKepas ZxvPas rovs vouadas, oinéovras ev rH ‘Acin, 
which the qrohéum mecbévras td Maccayeréwy olyecbas SiaBdvras wora- 
ane pov’ Apakea™ eri ony tiv Kippepiny ray yap viv vépovrat 3 xv0at, 
Scythians airy Aeyeras TO Tradavoy elvar Kippepiwy rovs dé Kippeplous, 


a7 émoronijs. This word is used in the 
sense of a ‘ suggestion’ or ‘ instruction,’ 
quite independently of any notion of a 
‘ missive,’ in this passage, and also in 
vi. 50, frcye 8 ravra ed éwitoAsjs Tis 
Anuaphrov. 

= norapby *"Apdtea. It seems quite 
unquestionable from this passage that 
whatever the river may be which is spoken 
of here, it certainly is not the Araxes of 
Strazo,—.e. the river which, with the 
Cyrus (Kure or Koura), drains the n.w. 
portion of Armenia, and falls with a N.x. or 
g. direction into the Caspian Sea. For an 
attempt to analyse the notions entertained 
by Herodotus with regard to the river or 
rivers to which he gives the name of 
Araxes, see note 677 on i. 201. 


29 Thy yap vow vépovra: IxtOa, abty 
Aéyera: 7d wadasdy elvas Kispeplov. The 
Cimmerians, in the apprehension of those 
persons from whom Herodotus obtained 
his information, appear to have been re- 

| as a distinct race formerly over- 

sp the plains to the north of the 

ia es aa fe me to the bank of the 
Danube on the weet, and that of the 
Wolga on the east (see note 677 on i. 201) 
who had been expelled by the Scythians, 
the then existing inhabitants of the region. 
But the only remaining memorials of the 
race seem to have been the names Kip- 
Hepa = relxea, TlopOuhia Kyipépia, &c. 
(below, § 12) in Kurope, and insulated 
traditions current in different localities,— 
for instance, at Sardis (i. 15), and at Sinope 
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éruvrav XxevGéwv, Bovreverbas ws orparod émiévros preydNov" over a river 
rar 8) Tas yrobpas o¢toy Keympiopévas, evrévous pay dycborépas, from. Asia 
ayelvo Sé thy tov Baciréor tiv pev yap &) rod Sypov dépew land of the 
yvopny a amaddAdoccacOat mrpirypya eln, pndée mpos todNovs deo- sag 
pevoy xivduveverr * ry Se trav Baciiéwy, StapayecOas wepl ris 

xopons Totcs ériotcr oxy &1) ebérew weiBcoOat obte Toict Bace- 

Nevo Tov Shpov, ore re Siw Tors Baoiriéas: Tove pey 57) arad- 
Adooes$ar BovreverOat ayayytl, mHY yopny wapadovras roles 
emcovet tetat dé Bacthedot Sofas év TH éwuTay nécoOar atroBayov- 

Tas, pmoe cuphetye tH Shum Royioapusvous Soa re dyaba 
menroviact nai doa devryovras ee ris wWaTpibes Kana errBoka xata- 
NapBdvew * ws Se Sofas ode taira, Svagrdavras, nal apOpov icove 
ryevoévous, waxerGas wrpos GANjAOUs: Kal Tos yey aroPavovras Tombs of 


the Cimme- 


(iv. 12),—relative to one er more invasions 
of Asia by them. Srrazno shows the 
very indefinite character of these tradi- 
tions, and the doubt attaching even to 
the name of the invaders: of re Krypé- 
pion, obs xal Tphpwras dvoud(over, ) exel- 
yoy Tt EOv0s, WOAAGKIS éné8papov Td Seki 
pépn tot TWévrov xal ra cuvexs abrois, 
wort pay dx) TlapAaydvas, word 82 xa) 
Sptyas duBardvress flea Miday alua 
vabpou miévra gacly dwedOew els 7d 
xpeey. AdyBayas 82 robs abrot Kye 
py ite AvBias xal levias $race, xal Zdp- 
Secs elder dy Kirclg 82 SiepOdon. TloA- 
Adis 82 wal of Kiupdpio: wal of Tpiipes 
dxorhoayro ras Toabras épddous* rods Se 
Tpiipas xal K&Bov bxd Mddvos 7b Tedrev- 
Taioy e€erabijval pact Tod trav Kinpeplev 
BaciAdes (i. c. 3, p. 97. See note 59 on 
i. 15). In the story to which Strabo 
refers a Madys is king of the Cimmerians, 
but in Herodotus, i. 108, Madyes (which 
is essentially the same name) is king, 
not of them, but of their Scythian 
enemies. The later geographers, iden- 
tifying the KiuSpo of Roman 
with the K:uyudpco:, endeavoured to bring 
the race from the German Ocean to 
the Tauric Chersonese. (Poseiponivs, 
ap. Strabon. vii. c. 2, p. 69.) This 
is a course precisely parallel to that 
adopted by Ernonrus with regard to the 
Pelasgians. (See note 178 on i. 56.) 
ADELUNG is very earnest in protesting 
the identification of the races 
denoted by the two names. He con- 
ceives the Cimmerians to be a Thracian 
tribe, and to be represented by the Jauri 


in the time of Herodotus (iv. 99). That 
they were Thracian he considers to fol- 
low from the prevalence of the same 
names Cotys, Seleucus, Rhescuporis, and 
Rhemetalces among both the Thracian 
and the Bosporane sovereigns. Names 
terminating in -sades (such as Berisades 
and Medosades) are likewise found among 
both. The Cimbri, on the other hand, 
he considers to be genuine Germans. 
(Mithridates, ii. p. 353.) The Kiypépeor 
of the Odyssey (xi. 14) are a purely 
mythical people; and the Alexandrines, 
ARISTARCHUS and Cratzs, read Kepfe- 
péewy in that passage. 

3° unde axpds wodAods Seduevoy xivSu- 
vebery. This reading, which is ad 
by Gaisford, rests upon A, B, 8, V, and 
appears to me to be genuine. But it does 
not seem that Seduevoy is to be in any 
way connected with zpiyyua. I should 
render the , “and that there was 
no need to fight against such numbers,” 
—an euphemistic ion for the sen- 
timent that it would be absurd to do so 
There is no ellipse of any other word in 
phrase xpivyua elva:, any more than 

i te elva:, which is often used in just 
the same Ra: (haa to be ‘ the proper 


thing to be 

ew. Thisisa conjecture 
of Vans The MSS have «ara- 
AauBdye:, which Gaisford retains. But 
the infinitive seems requisite. See i. 89: 
dBc ror e abréev éxBota yevtobau. vi. 
12: wodAe) dxiBoto: ravrd robo wel. 
ceaba: elat. 
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rian chiefs ardvras Om’ éwurdv, Adyar tov Sipov trav Kippepiov mapa trora- 
re the Tyres, pov Tupnv—xal odewy Sri SHrds ots 6 tados—Odyavras 82, 
ison t-te obtw thy éEodov éx Tis ywpns wokerOar Yeas Se éredOovtas 

12 AaBeiv donuny thy xwopnv. Kat viv gore pev ev rH BnvOuch Kup- 
pépia relyeas éote 5é TlopOpnia Kipépia: éore 8 nat yopn 
otvona Kiypepin® gore 5¢ Béorropos Kippépios nareopevos. 
daivovrat Se ot Ksppépior pevyovres és trav’ Aolnv rovs Snvbas 


xa THY yepoovvnoey Kricavres, & TH vov Sworn wos “EDAas 


Settlement 

of the flying 
Cimmerians 
in the region 
about 


S , and 
Scythian 
invasion 1) 


Media. 


13 


Aristeas of 


Proconnesus 


olxtorat ** 


P gavepot Sé eiot nat ot ZxvOar Suo€avres avrovs nai 
écBanrovres és yi thy Mndixny, duaprovres ris 500" ot pev yap 


Kippépios aici ray trapa Oddaccay epevyor ot Se ZxvOas dv SeEt7 
tov Kavxacov éyovres ediwmxor és 8 éaéBandor és thy Mndixny viv, 
és pecoyasay THs 6b0d tpapbéytes. otros 5¢ dddos Evvds “ENAjvev 
te kai BapBdpwy Neyopevos NOyos * elpnrat. 

"Edm 8’ Apioréns 6 KaitorpoBlov, avnp Tpoxovyyjcws, trovéov 
rea, amrixéoOar és "Icondovas porBdraprrros yevouevos: ‘Iaando- 


33 ydpyn obvoua Kysuepin. Srrapo 
speaks of a xéun Kippepuch as the point 
from which vessels which entered the Sea 
of Azof laid their course for the empo- 
rium which formerly existed at the mouth 
of the Tanais (xi. c. 2, 
nomads both of Europe and Asia used to 
bring slaves and hides to this market, and 
exchange them for wine and articles of 
dress brought thither by the Bosporane 
Greeks, of whom this emporium was a 
settlement. (Ip. id. p. 401.) The exist- 
ence of the names appears to be a main 
foundation for the history of the Cimme- 
rians. See for a parallel case Srraso 
cited in note 286 on ii. 102. 

33 dy Th voy Lwonn wérus ‘EAAds of- 
xiora:. Sinope was a colony from Mile- 
tus, and the most important of the settle- 
ments on this part of the coast of the 
Euxine. It was situated on the neck of 
® promontory, and had a port on each 
side. The original cause of the settlement 
probably was the great abundance of the 
smaller tunny-fish (called by the name 
anAaubdia), in which it even exceeded 
Byzantium. The rock-bound shore in 
the neighbourhood rendered it very dan- 

us of access, while the soil was remark- 
ably fertile. (Srraso, xii. c. 3, p. 23.) 
+4 Euvds ‘EAAfhvey tre xal BapBdpwy 


- 402). The - 


Aeyduevos Adyos. That this account 
should be common both to Greeks and 
barbarians, and yet not (in all probability) 
a true one, may be easily explained. See 
the note 364 on i. 104. It was a fact 
that the Cimmerians were pressed by 
nomad hordes, the same which afterwards 
inhabited the Scythia of Herodotus’s time. 
It was also a fact that similar hordes 
called by the same name, i.e. Sace (by 
which the Persians denominated ali Scy- 
thians, vii. 64), invaded Media. The 
problem with the Ady:o: was to connect 
these two facts; and the story in the text 
served excellently (while the geography 
was obscure) for this purpose. But it 
will be observed that in this passage the 
site of Media is undoubtedly mistaken, 
and that és peodyasay rijs d800 tpapbér- 
ves is an exact description of what would 
be likely to happen to a pastoral horde 
on turning the spur of Caucasus which 
runs down to the w. coast of the Caspian 
Sea. They would spread up the of 
the Cyrus, far away from Media. Bat 
still in after times this country might, for 
commercial purposes, be regarded as Me- 
dian by Greek merchants,—es has been 
shown in the note 363 on i. 104,—and 
thus justify the phrase ¢oéBadoy és Thy 
Mydiche. 
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vow &é aa asta "Aptpacrrovs, avdpas pousoplannors » Urrép 88 in his poem 

rovray Tos xpucodiAaxas Tpizas™, trovrwv 88, Tovs ‘TrrepBo- me been 
rapt amo 

péous, xatyxovras é7t OdrAaccay. TovTous wy mavras TAY ‘Trrep- the Ios. 
ORES 6 


Bopéwy, apfdvrav "Apiacrav, aiel totct mAncioywpoict érri- northern 
ticcBar nal id pev "Apipacrav eEwhéecOar éx rijs xeopns rr a 
"Ioondovas, tro 8é “Iaandovey 3xv0as, Kippepious 2 oixéovras Seythian, 
én TH vorln Gardoon 7 inro SxvOdwv mrelopévous éxdelrre id aimed 
xapnv. ota ovdé obros cupéperas trepl Tis xeens ehh ZKv- jeder lie 
Ono. Kat 0 pév env Apioréns 6 tadra troujoas™, elpntas** J4 

tov 6€ trept avtrod Fxovoy doyoy év IT porerize wat Kubin“, 7a" story of 
réEor "Apiorény yap Aeyovet, dovra trav adoTay ovdevds yévos Wro- Atisteas 


himself 
GenaTep Oy, écerXOovra és sia alate éy IIpoxovynom arobaveiy: xai Poss eal 


Tov xvadéa xataxdyloavra 76 épyactipioy, olyerOas aryyedéovTa and Cyrus, 
Totoe mporecins TD vexp@ éeoxedacpévov Se Hdn rod AGyou ava cutber, 
THY Tod ws TeOveds eln 6 "Aptoréns, és audvsBacias Toit 

Neyovos amixécbas avdpa Kufixnvov fjeovra é& ‘Aprasxns todos, 

pdvra ouvruyety ré ot love ert Kutixou nat és Noyous atrixlobav 

Kat touroy pev évrerapévas augioBytéew": rods S€ mpoonxovras 

T@ vexp@ eri Td Kvadyjiov wapeivas eyovras Ta mpoodopa, ws 
avaipnoopévous: avoryPévros 82 Tod oiknpartos, olTe TeOvedta obre 


#5 "Apmarrods, txdpas povvopbdApous. 
The name Arimaspi is derived by Hero- 
dotus from two Scythian words. See 
below, § 27. 

36 robs xpucoptAaxas Tpdras. See 
above, iii. 116. 

37 éwt rf vorly Oardooy. This is a 
phrase more suitable for a person who 
believed in the existence of a northern 
ocean than for Herodotus, who discre- 
dited the report of such a thing. (See 
iii. 115.) Possibly he is not only here 
following Aristeas, but adopting his very 
words. 

33 zorhoas. This is the reading of 
Gaisford, on the authority of the manu- 
ecripts K, P, F, 5. Others, including 8, 
have efras, a reading which OriIGEN ap- 
pears to have found (c. Cels. iv. 3). 

39 elpyra:. This is the reading adopted 
by Gaisford, though the MSS which he 
follows in the last line have efpnxa; and 
so has ORIGEN. 

40 dy Tpoxorvhow nal Ku(Ixw. There 
would be considerable traffic between 
these places on account of the marble 


quarries in the former, which supplied 
material for the finest buildings in all the 
cities of this region, y Cyzicus. 
(Srrapo, xiii. c. 1, p. 92.) It is the 
modern Marmora, which gives its name to 
the sea in which it lies. It will be ob- 
served that each of these two places was 
held as a fief of Persia in the time of 
Darius, as dynasta from each of them 
were among the number left in charge of 
the bridge over the Ister (§ 138, below). 
There is no account of their being con- 
quered, and probably all that took place 
was the transfer of their allegiance from a 
Lydian to a Persian suzerain. See note 


of all the MSS (except S, which has dy- 
gio Ayreiv), and it is retained by Gaisford. 
Oricen, however, has the form auq:oBa- 
téew, which, as Kenrick has remarked, 
is formed after the analogy of rapafareiy, 
and appears to be the genuine form in 
other places. (See tibke on is: 74.) In the 
next line he has véxui for vexp@. 


= 
15 
Metapontine 
story of 
—— 
appearing 
i (an 
event which 
must have 


Sib voces 
aher his 
second dis- 
appearance 
from Pro- 
connesus), 


connected 
with a 
statue of 
Aristeas b 
the side o 
Apollo in 
the agora 
at Meta- 
pontum. 


16 


No one 


knows what 
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tavra halverOas Apiorény peta 82, éBSoum Erei pavéivta aire 
és IIpoxovyncov trotijcat ta érea tavra ta a tir “EXAnveov 
‘Apipdomea Kadéetas > trouncavta Sé apavcbivar ro Sevtepov. 
radra piv ai modus avrat Néyouor. Tdbe 52 ol8a Merarorrt- 
“ roiot dv ‘Itadin ovyxupjocavra pera thy apduow tiv 
Sevrépny "Apiotéw Erect Teccepaxovra Kal tpinxoclos, as eyo 
oupBardopevos ev IIpoxovyjop re xal Merarorrip eipioxor 
Meramrovrivoi gact avréy ’Apiotény, pavévra ode & THY Yopny 
Kehedoas Bopov ’Arodrwn iipicacba, cal ‘Aptotéw tov IIpo- 
Kovunoiou érevupiny éyovra avipuivra Tap avrov tardvary pavat 
yap, sha tov ’Ardd\dXwva ‘Iradueréov powwow 5 aminécOas és 
THY yopny, Kad abros ot Erecbar 6 viv éov “Apioténs tore Se, Gre 
elrreto T@ Dew, elvas xopat“. xal Tov elrayta Tatra apavoOnvat, . 
odéas 5 (Merarovtive: déyovat) és Acrpovs mwéupavtas voy 
Geov erecpwray § te TO paca Tod avOpwrov en; thy $2 TIvOany 
odéas xédeve welOccOa re pPacpari, meBouévoror Sé dycewov 
cuvoiccobar nai odeas SeEapévous tadra trovjoas éritedéa. Kat 
vov Eornke dvdpids érrmvupinu Exov ag Top auTe bg dyad- 
pate Tov cataeetid qépé dé avrov Savas éoraot: +d Se 
Gyahpa ev TH ayoph Bpvra. ‘Apioréw ply vuv wept Trocab’ra 
eipnabw. 
Tis Se vis: Ths mépt dde 6 AGYOS Gpynras AeyerOar"*, ovdeis 
olde arpexés “' & re TO xarirrepOé éore obdevds yap 87) avrorren 
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42 +d vow... mardgdéeraz. OrniGEN has 


& 8) viv .. . Apysdowea wad éerai. 
43 rdBe 82 olda Meraroryrivoor See 


laurels. A similar representation seems 
to have existed in the temple at Jerusalem 
ale time of king Josiah. (2 Kings 


note 271 on § 99, below. 

“4 elya: xdpat. The crow or raven was 
originally a symbol ef the prophetic deity. 
Afterwards it 


became an attendant of him,. 


the poetical mythologers furnishing a rea- 
son for the satisfaction of the imagination 
of the worshipper. Aristeas and the crow 
are to Apollo just what Callisto and the 
bear were to Artemis. See notes 164 and 
366 on i. 52 and 1065. 

43 iorao:. So Gaisford and the MSS. 
Oricen has «ici. The reading of the 
MSS is the more appropriate one, as the 
laurel trees were bronze representations 
of the natural shrub. (TuEoromrus, ap. 
Athenaeum, xiti. p. 605.) It was very 
natural that this should be in the agora, 
where one would hardly look for real 


6.) Compare too 1 Kings xv. 13. 

No d doubt the pools and groves of nature 

were the original sites of the ritual in the 

elemental religions, but when cities were 

built and the form of ceremonial still 

retained, artificial representations became 
in many cases. 


mecessary 
“6 ras wépt Be 6 Adyos Epunras Aéye- 
distinctly 


ofa. Srmaso (i. c. 2, p. 21) 

aseerts that the geographical 

of ra népay Tov “lorpow Ta wéxpt Tépa 

worapuov was due to the Romans, while that 

of the parts beyond the Tyras, uéxp: 

Matorév xal ris els KdAxovs TeAcuréens 

wapaAlas, dates only from the time of 

Mithridates. 
‘7 drpexés. So Gaisford following A, 

B, 8, V. The manuscript M has drpe- 
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eidévae papevay divapas mubécGay ovd2 yap ovde candies Tou lies beyond 
TEep GNUyY@ WpoTEpoy TovTwY pYHnV érrotevpny, Ode OUTOS “ mpo- : 


curt: 


wrépw Ioandovev, év avroict totct Sect trocéwy Edyoe amixéa bar oe entice 
GNA Ta KarvrrepOe Ereye axofp das "Iaondovas elvas tats Taira 
Aéyovras. GAN doov pev Hpeis si staat ért paxporaroy olol + oa 
eyevoueba axon é&txécOas, may eipnoeras. *Arrod Tod mea acca 17 
veiréwy éutropiov, (rovro ap rav wapabaracolwy pecalrator dots pone, 
maons THS XKvOlns *,) amo rovrov il athe Kanurridas vépovras, ye 
eovres “EdAnves 3 xvOas- urép Se rovrwv GdXo EOvos, of ’AXalwves mere 
xadéovras ofrot 6é Kab ot Kadduribas Ta ev adda Kara tavra yP ihe 
2 sid sak émackéovet, airoy Se xal omeipovet wad ovréovras, kat the Hypenis, 
mpopiit cal axdpoda Kat daxods*' wad by Xpors: trép 8¢ "Ada the Cal- 
Covey oixéovor SxvGar apornjpes, of ovx emt curjoe orelpovet Tov diese: 
ctrov GAX érimpyoce.. tovrwy Se pakenadd oixéovot Nevpoi ". ers: : Newr 
- evpow Sé ro mpos Bopry dvepov épryos' ta tials Scop mpets the Bory- 
iden. 

éatrépns tov Bopuabéveos. 

Garacons mparov pev 7 “Train” 


kéws &s. Bekker reads drpexéws. Seo 
note 80 on § 25, below. 

48 9032 obros. This accumulation of 
negatives is quite in accordance with the 
genius of the Greek la PLATO 
has: riO@uéy ye avrods Adyew, pnder) 
pndey pnbeulay Sivauw exew xowevlas 
eis undéy. (Sophist. p. 251.) 

*? Sov wey qpeis... . dnoff eucéoas. 
The same expression is used above (i. 171), 
Scov Kal dye Suvards elu: paxpdéraroy éf- 
ixéa@ai dso, where see the note 572 for 
other instances. 

50 SxvOlns. S and V have ExvOuuchs. 

51 kpdupva xal oxdpoda xa) paxods. 
These articles of food are united in Num- 
bers xi. 5. They, with salt fish, furnished 
the only seasoning to the bread which 
was the staple food of the common people 
almost universally in the time of Hero- 
dotus. See ii. 126, and note 371 thereon. 


53 Nevpol. Coorey, who places these 
people in the north of Poland, says, in 
confirmation of his view, that the river 
upon which Wilna stands is still called 
Neris in the Lithuanian language. But 
see note 282 on § 105, below. 

53 dpjyos. The manuscripts § and V 
accentuate this word on the first syllable. 


Taira péev Tapa Tov “Trav morapov éott eOvea, 7. 


*"Ardp StaBavre tov Bapeateres, ans 18 


- amo Sé tavrys avw”™ oixéovas 


The grammarians assert that it was the 

ractice of the old Ionian and Attic dia- 

to sound it as with the circumflex on 

the penult, as also in the case of duoios and 
éroipos. 

5¢ % “fAaln. Herodotus mentions this 

ion by name in several other places 
§§ 19, 54, 55, 76), and in the /ast of these 
efines its position more carefully than in 
any other, and in terms which are appropri- 
ate to a maritime trader familiar with the 
landmark constituted by the "AxiAAcios 
3pduos. In the other passages the site is laid 
down as it might be by a Jand traveller 
or geographer in a general description of 
Scythia. The timber obtained from it no 
doubt rendered it an object of interest to 
the Hellenic traders, but they would know 
it rather as the place frum which the 
timber floats came than by having per- 
sonally visited it. It is said now to be 
quite bare of wood. 

55 &yw. This is an ingenious emenda- 
tion of Valcknaer’s from &»Ppwro, the 
reading of all the MSS, which would be 
written in its abbreviated form fo. It 
is confirmed by a passege of Ernorus 
(ap. Scymnum Chium, t. ii. p. 49, ed. 
Hudson), which is no doubt taken from 


East of the 
Borysthenes 
is the Bush, 


and above 
it the 
Corn-grow- 
tng Bory- 
sthenttes, 
who call 
themselves 
Olbiopo- 
litans. 
After cleven 
days to the 
north isa 
desert, and 
beyond it 


the Canni- 
bals, a pecu- 
liar race. 
East of 
the corn 
growers is 
the — 
capes, an 
east of this 
the Nomad 
Scythians, 
20 


for four- 
teen days’ 
journey 
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SxvOae yewpyot, rovs “EdXrnves of oixéovres emi tre ‘Tran 
moray’ xadéovot Bopucbevetras, aféas 5é a’rovts ‘OrBw- 
qoditas’ ofToL wy ot yewpryot SxvOar véuovrat, TO wey mWpos THY 
n@ él rpeis Hpépas odov, xaryxovres ert Torapov TP obdvoua 
xetrat ITavrixdtrns, to S¢ mpos Bophw dveyov, Woy ava Tov 
Bopvabévea tpepéwoy Edexa" 4 Se" xarvirepGe rovrev épiyos 
dots eri moddor pera Se ri éphyov "Avdpopdyou* oixéouct, EBvos 
doy Wiov cal ovdapas SxvOucdy 1d Sé tovtwy KatviepGe ephwos 
HOn adrnbéws, xat EOvos avOparrwy ovdev, Scov nucis Dyer. To dé 
IPOS THY HO yewpyav tovTav Zevbdwv, SvaBdvre tov Tlayticdaryy 
worapov, Nopddes on SxvOar véuovras™, ore Te ozreipovres 
ovdev, obre apotvres’ (YriAr) Se Sevdpéwy traca abrn yi}, wAHY Tis 
‘Tralys.) of 5 Nouddes otros 1d wrpds THY HO, NuEpéov Tecoépav 
cat déxa doy", vénovrar yopny xatatelvoveay ért torapov Tép- 


pov. Ilépnv Sé rot Téppou tatra &) 1a xarevpeva Baciryjia™ 


Herodotus’s description: «pds dvaroAds 
& exBdyr: roy Bopuobérny robs Thy Aeyo- 
pévny “TBaray (legendum “TAaay) olxovy- 
ras xbOas: elva: 3t yewpyodbs ex oudvous 
totrwy tye. Gaisford adopts it. 

56 dnl rG “Yxdo: woraug. The city 
Olbia stood upon the right bank of the 
Hypanis, about six miles above the junc- 
tion with the Borysthenes. The site 
bears the name of Stomogil (Hundred 
mounds), from the number of tumuli in 
the neighbourhood. In an inscription 
found there mention is made of certain 
pitéAAnves, which no doubt are the hybrid 
population called by Herodotus Callipide 
and Alazones (above, § 17). 

57 gAdowy aya toy Bopvobéven jpuepewor 
év8exa. Strano makes the Borysthenes 
navigable for only 600 s¢ades, and places 
the town Borysthenes (which he identifies 
with Olbia) 200 stades from the mouth. 
Herodotus appears (from § 53) to con- 
ceive of the river as being navigable for 
forty days’ sail. But at the distance of 
about 220 miles from the mouth there 
occur 13 cataracts, which entirely stop 
the navigation. 

58 4 3é. So Gaisford prints on the 
authority of S, V, and c. The otber 


' MSS have #8 8, a variation certainly 


not inferior to the text. 
59 "Aprdpopdyo:. He mentions these 


cannibals again below (§ 106). 


60 ry 3e apds Thy Ha, x.7.A. It is 


extremely difficult to reconcile the topo- 
graphy of this section with that of §§ 99 
—Il01. Perhaps we may sup that 
Herodotus is here following Olbiopolitan 
accounts, which took no account of any 
thing but the hordes along the line of a 
caravan route, by which the traffic from 
the neighbourhood of the mouth of the 
Tanais arrived. In the last two sections 
the description likewise suggests that 
Olbia is the source of the account, being 
probably the mart to which the commo- 
dities from the several localities mentioned 
in § 17 were floated down. 

61 jpepéwy trecodpoy nal Séxa Sddy. 
This would give seventeen days (perhaps 
caravan marches) from the Borysthenes 
to the river Gerrhus. In § 10] the dis- 
tance from the Borysthenes to the Mzotis 
is estimated at only ten. 

62 +4 xaredueva BaciAfta. It is not 
clear whether these words imply merely a 
region, 80 called from being tenanted by 
the Royal Scythians, or whether they 
refer to any definite landmark,—such for 
instance as a remarkable assemblage of 
barrows,—called by some name of which 
72 BactAhia may be the Greek translation. 
It is quite certain that on the banks of 
the river Tyras there were barrows which 
went by the name of ‘the Kings’ Grave ’ 
(see above, § 11), and it is only to be 
expected that similar names should be 
given to similar appearances elsewhere. 
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éort, Kal YevOas of dpiorol te wat mrelorot, Kai tovs adNous eastward to 
the river 


vopivovres {xvas Sovrovus operépous elvar: xarjxover Sé ovTot, TO Gerras. 

\ \ ‘ \ x aa 2» East of this 
Hey mrpos pecapBply és tiv Taupixny, to S¢ mpos 7 él Te are the 
Tdadpov, THY 5 ot éx Tay TUdraY yevouevot WpvEav, Kai em Tis thoes, a 
Aluyns THs Maujridos” 1d éurdpvov 75 kadéeras Kpnpvoi* ra. da extend 


avra@y Katnxovet éri trorapov Tdvaiv. ta 5é xarurepOe mpos berg 


Bopiy aveyov trav Bacirnlov ZxvOéwv oixéovor Medayyrasvor, aaa 
Gddo €Bvos nal ob ZevOixor Merayyralbov Sé 1d xarvirepbe, North of 
; ; ; : edhe these are 
Aipvar Kal épjpos dort avOpwruy, carocov hpeis per. ve 
Tdvaiv 8¢ trorapsv SvaBdvre obxérs SxvOtah, GAN 4 wey mpern FY) ~ 
tov Aaklov Savpoyaréoy dori: of éx rou puyod ** ap~apevoe rig Marshes, 


and a de- 
Mauyridos Aluvns, véovras To pos Bopiy avepov tyepéwy trevre- ar Te 
Kaidexa odor, wacay dovcay Yidnv Kal aypiwy Kal jpépwv Sev- bank of the 
ang 
Spéwu tnrepoxéover 8¢ tovTwv Seurépny rdkw"* Syovres Bov- the Sauro- 


mate. 


Sivoe™, yw vepopevos tacay Sacény Ory Travroiy Bovdivwy 82 North of 
xaruTrepOe mrpos Bopiy, ore mpwrn pev ephyos em’ huepéwy Erra 22 
odov, peta Se tiv épjpov, arroxdlvovTte paddov Tpds aarnduorny Baars 
avenov *, vépovtar Qvacayérat, GOvos oAdov nat Tso Soovee Se 

amro Onpns. cuvexées be TovTotes ev Totct avToiot TOTOLt KaTOLKN- 


It seems however very unlikely that actual 
regal palaces should have existed, as 
some commentators have imagined. 

63 Mahridos. This is the reading of 
Gaisford. Several MSS have the form 
Maiéri8os, which is universal in § 3, 
above. In viii. 23 two MSS alone have 
the form ‘Ioria:hridos, the others ‘Ior:- 
acéri8os. 

® Kpnuvol. This would probably be at 
or near the modern Taganrock. 

6+ Yavpouaréwy. See note 296 on 
§ 116, below. 

6) de rod uvxod. In this bay there 
was an emporium called by the same 
name as the river (Tanais), where the 
Cimmerian Bosporanes of Corocondame 
and Phanagoria used to exchange wine 
and articles of dress for skins and slaves 
which were brought thither by the no- 


mads on each side of the Tanais. By the 


way in which Srraso speaks of these 
places, there can be little doubt that they 
existed in the time of Herodotus, yet they 
are obviously unknown to him. Yet in- 
dependentiy of this important traffic, the 
sea of Azof was the head quarters of the 
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fisheries in these parts (xi. c. 2, p. 401). 
It would seem therefore as if from some 
cause or other this line of traffic was 
closed at the time Herodotus wrote, and 
that the commerce of the north and east 
was obliged to find its way overland to 
the Borysthenes or Hypanis (§ 17, above). 
Strabo expressly mentions (xi. c. 5, p. 
423) that the carriage of the merchandize 
from Babylon and from India was once 
in the bands of the Aorsi and Sirakes 
(whom he places in the plains of the Don 
and Kouban), and that they received it 
from the Armenians and the Medes; and 
though the time to which he refers is later 
than Alexander, yet the route can hardly 
then have been first struck out. 

6 Adgix. The manuscripts 8 and V 
have rdf». The word Adis is derived 
from a root Aax, still traceable in the 
form #Aaxoy, which is the regular aorist 
of Aayxdve. Lachesis, the name of one 
of the Moerze, bas the same origin. 

67 Bovdivor. For the description of 
these see below, § 108. 

68 AwnAcérny bveuov. This is the s.z. 
wind, or perhaps the E. by s. 


3M 
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thenade- pévot etal totat ovvona xelrat ‘Iipxac™, xal ovrot ard O1pns 
Gwovres TpoTr@ Toupde Koya” eri Sévdpeov avaBas' (Ta Sé dove 
TuKVa ava Tacav THY ywpny) trios Sé éxdore, Seddaypévos ert 
yaotépa xeicOar ramewornros elvexa, éToipos dott, kal xior 


éreay Se arridy to Onplov amd tod Sevdpéou, roFevcas Kal ériBas 


sert seven 

days in ex- 
tent; then 
more east- 


sagete and 


dyrca ; and 


beyo 
thsans, a 


swarm from 


the Royal 
Scythians. 


23 


tains which 


bound the 
lain of 


ythia live 


the Argip- 
peans, a 


who live 


under trees, 


to as judges, 
and possess AQ 


the privi- 
lege of 
sanctuary, 


cg nee émi, Tov triroy Sumxes, 


rai 6 xiwv éyerat. trép Se rovTwy, 76 pos 


THY NO aMoKAWworrs oixéovat SxvOas Grrot, aro tav BaciAniov 
RxvOéwv avroordyvres cai olrw amrixopevor és TovToy Tov yapov. 
Meéxpe pev 8) ris tovTay tev Zevléwv ywpys, Ecte 4) xata- 
Nex Oeica waca medias te yh xai Babvyeos’ ro 5 ard tovrou, 
MOadns T dori cal rpnyén. SeEedOovre S€ nal rhs rpnyéns 
NOpPOv TOANOY, Oixéoues Uirwpeayv ovpéwy inyynrav avOpwirot reyo- 
pevoe elvas Tavres padaxpol ex yevens ywopevo.™, cab Epoeves nat 
Onreat cpolws, Kal oipoi nai yéevea Eyovtes peydda, dwviy Se 
iSiny tévres eo Oipre 58 ypewpevos BavOcnp, Covres 5e amo Sevdpéar 
Sale nce TovrTiKov pev ovvopa Tp Sevdpéw aio tov Gaou™, péyaos 5é xara 
cuxény padruord Kn Kaptrov $é hopée: xvdu loov, wruphva bé See 
TovTo émeay yévntas tétrov, caxKéovet iwatioot amoppte: 8 am’ 
avTov Tax) Kai pédav otvoua Sé TH atroppéovTi éott daoyu todTO 


L Aelyouot Kal yddaxTt cuppioyorres mlvovet, Kal amd Tis 


Taxvrnros avtTov Tis tpvyos Taddbas ovvriBéact, nal ravras 
otréovrar’ mpoBata yap oft ov TodAd éoTl, Ov yap TL oTrOVbaias 
vopal avrols cial: tnd Sevipém Se Exacros Karoixynrar Tov pev 
xetpmova, ereadv Td Sévdpeov trepixarinpy mld oTeyv@ NevK@™ Td 


69 "Iipxaz. VoN HAMMER says that 
the phrase Yuruk (wanderers) is one still 
existing among the Turkish hordes. If 
80, it is possible that it is only by mistake 
attributed to a distinct tribe. 

7° roxG, i.e. 5 Onpay, to be gathered 
by inference from what has preceded, just 
as 5 Oder is in ii. 47: éwedy Odoy, and in 
i. 182: réy 8t ds éxdory Ovew Oérc, if 
the text be not corrupt in this last case. 

™ garaxpol ex -yeverjs yivdperor. Ma- 
TEBRUN (cited by Bahr) says that it is 
the practice among the Calmucks to shave, 
from the very earliest years, the heads of 
those whom they destine for the priest- 
hood. Possibly such a priestly caste is the 
foundation for the statement in the text. 

72 soyrixdy pey obvoua TE ServBpdé—p dard 


tov (ect. This tree is the bird-cherry 
(Prunus Padus). Erman, Reise um die 
Erde, i. p. 427—9, quoted by Cooley, says 
that the present inhabitants of the south- 
ern of the Ural are called Baskhirs, 
which he strangely maintains to be ety- 
mologically equivalent to gaAaxpol. T: 
are not Monguls, but Turks; althoug 
they have the Mongul physiognomy, and 
consequently accord with Herodotus’s de- 
scription. Their mode of preparing the 
fruit of the bird-cherry is exactly what 
Herodotus describes ; and the acid strained 
off is called by the Russians of the pre- 
sent day by the name Afschui. But these 
points of similarity may well exist without 
establishing the identity of the races. 

3 wlAge oreyy@ Acvag. This is the 





MELPOMENE. IV. 23—25. 451 


Se Gépos, dvev widov. ravrous ovdels adixées avOpwrwy ipol yap 
Aéyovras elvas: ovSE Ts apyiov Grrrov éxtréaras Kal roto péy Totct 
mepiotxéovet ovrol éiat oi Tas Suadopas Siarpéovres: tovro Sé bs dv 
dhevyor xatapuyn és rovrous, Um’ ovdevds adtxéerat’ ovvopa 5é odl 
éore Apryurtraio,™ 

Méxps py vuv trav daraxpdy rovrwy, words) repipdvea rijs 24 


Information 


xepns éotl, cal rav Eurrpocbev eOvéwy™: Kal yap YevOewy Twes of the above 


amixvéovrat é> avrous, Tov ov yarerroy éots truBécbat, Kai ‘EX- riage 


from Scy- 
thians and 


S/eropiay: ZevGéwv Se of av EOwor és avrovs, Se érra é éppnvéan penta a 
kat Ov érta ywoctov™ Siarrpnocovrar. Méype pev 81) rovrav 25 


yuwooxerar 76 8t rev Garaxpay karirrepOe oddels arpexéws ' olde in the ports 


dpacas obped. Te yap thnrd amordpve. aBata, cal ovdeis ahea Boa ae 
UmepBaives ot 5€ hadraxpol obdto. Aéyouet (€uol pev ov mora bald race 


Neyovres) oixéey TA open aiylirrodas dydpas: trrepBavte Sé rov- tie moun 


Tous GANous ave pwn Os of Thy eEdunvov xabevdsover”. tovro Se to be inhe- 
ovx évdéxouas [Tv "| apynv add TO pev ™pos 70) TOY pahacpay satyrs who 


ywooneras [arpexéws”,] inrd Icondovey oixedpevoy *'* 16 pévroe forex 


Anvey tov é« Bopuvobéveds te éwropiov cai rév dd\Xwv Tlovrixav 


felt out of which the Tartar tents are 
commonly made. The epithet creyrds 
(close) differences it from textile fabrics. 

a “Apyrrmasot. The manuscripts S and 
V have ’Opyiepwaios. ADELUNG (Dfithri- 
dates, i. p. 499) considers that these Ar- 
gippeei are Monguls. He places them in 
the Altai mountains. 

15 ray tuxpoober eOvéwy, “ of the tribes 
before you (as you travel on).” Larcher 
contends that woAA} wepipdyeia means 
‘“‘a thorough knowledge,’”’ and quotes 
two or three passages from Demosthenes 
to defend his view. But although it may 
be conceded that something like this is 
the upshot of the meaning, such a trans- 
lation would entirely mask the association 
of ideas suggested by the expression. 
To wepipayés is the opposite of 7d éy ye- 
vig wexpaypuévoy, and in the passages of 
Demosthenes which Larcher cites this is 
most plain. A better version of woAA} 
wepipaveia would be “a perfectly easy 
means of seeing.” 

16 80 énrd dpunvdey nal 80 brra yAwo- 
o¢dev. This seems to show that there 
were seven distinct tribes through which 
the caravan traffic between its 
departure from the oriental mart and ita 


arrival on the Borysthenes or Hypanis. 
This would induce the belief that the ex- 
tent of the journey must be very great, 
perhaps even as far as China. 

17” drpexéws. So Gaisford, following 
the par fb Ms MSS. But S has arpe- 
és. e, note 47 on § 16. 

18 ot thy tdunvoy xabed8ouce:. The 
notion contained in these words doubtless 
arose from the circumstance of the long 
nights in the arctic regions being known 
by report. We need not however con- 
clude that any Hellenic travellers had 
ever arrived within the arctic circle. See 
note 128 on § 42, below. 

79 fri. This word is omitted in 8 


and 

80 ‘Tarpentos). This word is omitted 
in the manuscripts M, K, P, F. 

81 bed ‘NoonBdrer olxeduevor. The 
knowledge of this race seems to be derived 
from the travellers by the caravans which 
brought the eastern commodities to the 
BopucGevetray éuxdpiov on the Dnieper. 
Possibly they occupied the western side 
of the Ural river, having the Massagetee 
originally on the opposite bank. See i. 
201, and note 677 thereon. 


om? 


months in 
the year. 


Habits of 
the Isse- 
dones, who 
are to the 
east of the 


Argippeans. 


27 
The Ars 
maspi and 


452 HERODOTUS 


xarurepOe irpos Sophy avenov ov ywooKerat, oUTe TOY padaxpav 
ovre trav Ioondover, ei un boa avtrayv TovTwy Aeyovray. Noose 
dé" "Iaondoves rovoide Néyovras ypacbar érredy avdpi arroldvyn 
marip, of Mpoonxovres wayvtes Tpoadyovet mpoBata> Kal erevra 
Taira Ovcavres, Kai KaTaTapovres Ta Kpéa, KaTaTdpvouct Kal TOY 
tov Sexopévou reOvedita yovéa’ avapit~avres 58 wdvra ta wpéa™, 
Saita mporiéatar riy Sé xeharny avrod Yidwoarres Kai éxxaGn- 
pavres, kataypucoier Kal erevta are ayddpatt ypéwvrat, Oualas 
peydras éreréous éritedéovres: trais b¢ watpt toto Trovet, KaTa- 
wep of “EXXnves TA yevéota: Grws Se Slcasos kal ovrot NéyovTas 
elvau' icoxparées 52 dyolws at yuvaixes Toto. avdpact. yivwaKor- 


ras pev or) Kat otro. ™. 


Td 88 amd rovTwr 1d xarinrepGe, Icandéives cial of Néyovres 
Tovs pouvopOdrApous avOpanrous Kal tods ypucopidaxas Tpurras © 


*3 8é. The manuscript 8 omits this 
word, as if the paragraph next following 
were of the nature of a note. 

83 dvaultayres 3¢ wdyra ra xpéa. It 
is observable that this custom, which 
Herodotus ascribes to the Issedones here 
and to the Massagete (i. 216), the print- 
ing in colours which he attributes to the 
inhabitants of Caucasus (i. 203), the diet 
which he gives to the natives of the islands 
in the Araxes (i. 202), and the promis- 
cuous intercourse which he imputes to 
the Massagete (i. 216), are by Srrapno 
all given to one people, viz. the nomadic 
inhabitants of the basins of the Jaxartes 
and Oxus, whom 4e calls the Massagete 
(xi. c. 8, pp. 432, 433). The variation is in 
my opinion sulely due to the circumstance, 
that Strabo is writing after the growth of 
geography as a science, and under the guid- 
ance of Eratosthenes and the other learned 
Greeks, who had reduced the accounts of 
travellers into a systematic form, whereas 
Herodotus has no geographical system of 
his own, and merely comdines in a rough 
way information derived from different 
channels. See the note 677 on i. 201; 
681 on i. 202; and 685 on i. 203. 

84 ywdoKovras uy 8} nal obro:. This 
expression refers back to what had been 
said in § 25, dAAa 7d wey apds HO... 
yweonera: txd “loonSdvav olxeduevov. 
See note 92 on iii. 33. 

85 "Iconddves elal of Adyorres . . xpugo- 
gvuaAdaas I'ptxas. This apparently refers 


to the stories of the war continually going 
on for gold between the Arimaspi and the 
Griffins,—which appears to have formed 
a portion of the ‘Apmacweia Grea attri- 
buted to Aristeas in the time of Herodo- 
tus, but considered as spurious by later 
writers. Compare §§ 13, 16, above, with 
iii. 116. These passages agree well 
enough with the present on the sup- 
position, that in the Arimaspea the poet 
feigned himself to be rapt by the inspira- 
tion of Apollo into the country of the Isse- 
dones, and then made them the vehicle for 
the main subject of his composition, of 
which he laid the acene in the lands beyond ; 
while all the time the materials for these 
fictions were derived from the Scythians, 
with whom the Hellenic traders on the 
Euxine had dealings. That witchcraft 
should enter largely into legends proceed- 
ing from such a source is very natural; 
and Aristeas very probably made himself 
the hero of some of the scenes. Hence 
rho eg sprang the current notion of his 

ing a conjurer (a4x)p yéns, «f tis BAAS. 
Srrazo, xiii. c. 1, p. 92). The work was 
very little known in the Roman times. 
Getiivus (Noct. Att. ix. 4) bought it to- 
gether with a bundle of other old books 
(including Ctesias and Onesicritus) at 
Brundisium, for a sum so small as to 
astonish him. All the volumes “ ex diu- 
tino situ squalebant, et habitu aspectuque 
tetro erant.” 


MELPOMENE. IV. 26—28. 453 
elvas' rapa. $8 rovTwy JxvOat wapadaPovres Aésyovoe mapa Se Griffins rest 


on the au- 


ZxvOéov tyeis of Arrow vevouleapev, nal ovvoudLopey avrovs thority of 
Snot "Apipacrovs "APIMA yap & Kadbover FxvOa ™, jcaaa 
SITOL 82 rov dfBarpsv. Avoryeiepos Se airy %) xatareyOcica 28 


maca yopn otro 8} th dott, BOa Tos pay oaTd Tov pmvév atthe” 
adopnros olos ylveras xpupds"’, dv rotor Ddwp exyéas andoy ov Se 
Tomoes, Top 5 avaxalwy romoes wndov 4 5é Oadacca miHyvu- eight al 
tat, cat 6 Bootropos mas 6 Kippépwos' wat él tov npvotdddovu © the years 
of évros tddpys® YxvOas xarorenpévot aotpatevovrar, Kal ras the Bos 

n, and 


duatas éredXavvovos tépny és ros Zwdovs"* obra pev 61) Tovs 


66 "APIMA yap ty wxardovos Enda. 
Eustatius, in citing this » makes 
dpi, not &p:ua, the Scythian for “ unity,” 
and paowds to mean “an eye.” 

37 vols uly xtra Tay pnvayv apdponros 
olos ylvera: xpuuds. That this is a great 
exaggeration of the length of the winter 
is allowed; but the ancients universally 
described the cold season as of very long 
duration. Hrprpocrares says of Scy- 
thia: Sore roy wey xemdva ale) elvai, 
Td 8 Odpos balyas hudpas xa) rabras 
py» Alny. Heeren and others have en- 
deavoured to explain the exaggeration by 
supposing a considerable change to have 
taken place in the climate. But, as com- 
pared with either Italy or Greece, the 
climate was no doubt always sufficiently 
severe to make a Scythian winter prover- 
bial, and favour the reception of exagge- 
rated accounts. The extension of the 
winter to eight months is, I believe, due 
entirely to the circumstance that the 
commercial season lasted only four. 
From November to March the Meotis is 
frozen, and navigation is seldom safe 
earlier than April. From April to mid- 
summer a 8.w. wind prevails, which brings 
up the shipping from the Propontis, and 
greatly increases the depth of water in the 
sea of Azof. At midsummer the water 
is at its greatest height. But soon after 
the wind sets from the east and diminishes 
the depth rapidly. The merchandize which 
comes down the Tanais is brought in 
barks which will not bear the sea, and 
they are broken up at Rastoff. The car- 
goes, being placed in lighters, are carried 
to Taganrock and to the ships which lie 
in the roads there. As the water gets 
shallower with the east wind, the ships an- 
chor farther and farther out to sea, and are 


sometimes obliged to sail without com- 
pleting their cargo. This singular kind of 
monsoon takes place almost every year 
after midsummer. (Hzser: MS Journal 
quoted by Clarke, i. p. 424.) Clarke, 
who was at Taganrock early in July after 
a prevalence of east wind, found ships 
drawing no more than eight or ten feet of 
water obliged to lie ten miles off the 
shore, and in the autumn the 

depth in the whole sea of Asof is often 
no more than fourteen feet. 

88 dx) tov xpverdAdov. The manu- 
script S has én) roGrov tov xpuordAAov. 
The freezing of the strait is not at all 
uncommon now in severe winters, and to 
such an extent that loaded wagons cross 
from shore to shore. This however arises 
mainly from the pack ice brought down 
the Tanais into the Mseotis, which is car- 
ried by the current towards the Bosporus 
and caught in the narrow channel,— 
which, according to Srrapo (vii. c. 4, 
p- 96), is, between Parthenium on the 
European shore and Achilleum on the Asi- 
atic, no more than twenty sfades. Prince 
Gleb, son of Vladimir, measured the 
distance from TJ\eutaracan to Kertch 
(which, according to Clarke, correspon 
with that from Phanagoria to Pantica- 
peum) on the ice in the year 1065, and 
found it 30,054 fathoms. (CLarxkg, 7ra- 
vels, ii. p. 85.) It was said that Neopto- 
lemus, the general of Mithridates, gained 
a cavalry skirmish on the ice in the winter 
in exactly the same locality in which he 
had won a naval action the summer before. 
(Srraso, vii. c. 3, p. 91.) 

9S + s. See note on § 201. 

9° Siv80ds. This is Gaisford'’s reading 
from a conjectural emendation, the manu- 
scripts having ’ly8ods. Srarsanus Br- 


Asees and 
mules die 
of the cold. 


29 


Cattle are 
horniess 
from the 


same cause, 


30 


There are 
no mules 
bred in 

as, and 
the author 
wonders 
why. 


31 


454 HERODOTUS 


oxT® phvas Siaredée yeyav éwv' tors 8 émidolrous réccepas 
spiyen avrols dor. Keywpuoras Se obros"' 6 yenpav Tovs Tpdr0UsS 
maot Toot ey adAOLTL YwplolcL yiwopévoias yemmmor dv TO THY 
fev @palny ovn bes Noryou dv ovdev, rd Se Oépos tov ov davies **- 
Bpovrai te Ruos TH GAXn ylvovtat, THViKadTa pev ov ylvorrat 
Gépeos ** Se audiradpées: Hv Se yetwavos Bpovri yévyrat, a tépas 
vevopoTrat Owpdverbas drs Sé xai fv cevopos yévntat, Hv Te Oépeas 
qv Te yerpavos, ev TH BxvOucn tépas vevopsroras Uriros Sé aveyo- 
Hevot hépovat Tov yetwava Tovroy, Hylovor Sé xal dvos ovx avéyov- 
rat apyny** rH Sé GAA trot pev ev xpuy@ éotedres aTroopa- 
KeXifovor, dvor dé cai jylovor avéyovrasr. Aoxée dé por nai Td 
yévos Trav Bowy To Kodov Sia tadra ov pvew xépea avToOe pap- 
tupéer O¢ wou TH youn Kal “Ounpou Etros ev 'Oduccein, éyov de 
Kal A:Biny, 86: 7° Epves Epap xepaol TeAdGover: 


opOas eipnuévov, év rotor Oeppotas traxv tapaylverOas Ta Képea: 
dv be roict toxupoics uyers 7 ov pies Képea Ta KTHVEa apyny®, 
h pvovra pues poy. evOaira pay vv bd ra yoyea yiveras 
tavra, Owupdlm Se, (rpocbijxas yap 5 woe 6 Aoyos eF dpyiis 
éSifnro,) ru ev tH "Hrely wdoy yopy od Suvéaras yiveoOas 
jplovot, ovTe Yruypot Tod yywpou dovros obre GAXov havepod airiou 
ovdevos' dacl Sé adroit ’Hyelos ex xardpns tev ov yiverOai odu 
qurovouss GAN érredy mpociy % Opn xuloxecOas tas trios, 
efeXavvouar és Tovs TAnawyapous”* atbrds: nal ered ods dv TH 
Tay Trédas évetae Tovs Svous, és od dv cyaos ai tros ey yaoTpéi: 
erecta be omlcw amedavvovor. ITepl 82 rév wrepdv, Tov Zcias 


ZANTINUS (#46 v. ZuvBol) says LuvSol- awd 
peonpBplas ths MauoriBos Aluyns’ tni01 
82 nal +d Yuwdixdy yévos gacly ely 
Tay Mawréy derécmacua. For a proba- 
ble reason of the variation observable in 
the MSS see note 25 oni. 5. In ix. 15 
the MSS vary between és Xxw#Aor and és 


KeAoyv. 
. This word is omitted in 8S 


See note 604 on i. 180. 

8 and V have @épos, which 
is the reading of the MSS without excep- 
tion two lines back. 

94 julovor 8t Kal Svor obn dyéxorras 
dpxfy. See the note on § 129, below. 


83 épeos. 


95 ob pte népea ta xrhvea adpyhr. 
This expression seems to show that the 
information which reached Herodotus 
came from travellers to whom the regions 
inhabited by the elk and the rein-deer 
were entirely unknown even by hearsay. 
Hence if the animals spoken of below 
(§ 109) are seals, which seems not impro- 
bable, they will have been caught in the 
Caspian and the mouths of the Wolga, 
not in the Northern Sea. 

86 ds robs tAnoioxdpous. These would 
be the Arcadians, whose breed of asses 
was celebrated. ‘‘ Arcadise pecuaria”’ 
(Pzasivs, Sat. iii. 9). 


MELPOMENE. IV. 29—83. 455 


Aéyovat *’ dvdtrewy elvas tov Hépa, Kal ToUT@y eivexa ovK old Te Explana- 
ee : tion of the 
elvat ore idety TO rpdcw THs NIrelpou obre Suekrévar, THVdE Exw story of the 
wept atray THY yropny Ta KaTirrepOe Tabrns THs ywpns alert to fill 
viderat, Xdaocov Se tod Oépeos h Tod yetwmvos, @oTeEp Kal oiKos aaa 
Ron wv Batis ayyo0ev yrdva adpiy imrovoay elde, olde TO Ayo" 
ouxe yap 4 yuov mrepoicr Kal Sa Tov yepava tovrov éovra 
To.ovToy, aolxnra Ta wpos Bophy dots Ths TIreipou TavTnS Ta OV 
mrepa” eixdfovras THY yLova ToUs ZKvOas Te Kal Tovs rTeEptolKous 
Soxéw Ayer. tadta pév vuy Ta réyeras paxpotata elpnras. 
‘TrrepBopéwy Se trépt avOpwmav obre te ZavOar Néyovet, ovre 
rTives Gos THY TavTy olenpévov, eb pr) dpa Iaanddves wy 8 eye Of Hyperbo- 
Soxéw, obd otros Aéyoucs ovdév Edeyov yap av nal YniOas, as Scrthian 
wept trav pouvodldrApwy Aéyouot. GAN ‘“Howddm py dots srepl sccount, 
‘TrrepBopéwy ecipnuéva, éore Se xal ‘Oprpp ev 'Emvyovact, et 
T@ dovrs ye “Opunpos tatra ra érrea érroince”™ Ilo Sé te 33 
Treiota wept avrav Andsoe Aéyover, Pdpevor ipa evdedebva &y Hesiod soa 


Karan wupav, €& “TrepBopéwv hepopeva atrucvéccbas és YxvOas. reer 


i ; : ; berler: 
évOedrev dé mrpés pecapB8pinv rpoTrewropeva mrpwrous Awdwvalous breaghes 
‘EdAnvev SéxecOar ard S2 rovtreav xaraBawew éni tov Mnrka oo Of 


Adri- 
Kotrov, Kat SvatropeverOas és EtBovay ody te és TONY Tre pTELY, atic and 


péypt Kaptorou' 16 8 dé tavrns, éxdureiy “AvSpov' Kapvotious Ao rte 
yap elvas rovs xopitovras és Tivov, Tyvious 88 és Arjrov. arrucvé- Y. and 


, Caryatus 
ecOas péy vuv tadra Ta ipa cttw" Aéyovor és Ajo mpdrov Se in Bubas, 


97 rév XndOa: A¢yovo:. See § 7, above. 

68 +4 dy wrepd. The force of the arti- 
cle is to be observed. ‘“‘ The feathers then 
(i.e. of which we were speaking) is a 
name which the Scythians, in my opinion, 
give to the snow, indicating the simi- 
larity.” 

99 BAX’ ‘Horddy... 7a brea drolnee. 
The manuscript S has the genitives 
‘Howd8ou, ‘Outpov. F. A. Wolf suspected 
this sentence to proceed not from Hero- 
dotus, but from a grammarian. His opi- 
nion is treated unfavourably by Schweig- 
hauser, on the ground that similar para- 
graphs occur in many other parts of the 
work. This objection is not to me a 
valid one, except as showing that Wolf's 


remark has a wide application. See note 
432 on ii. 145. In another passage (v. 67) 
the ‘Oufpea fxn which Herodotus speaks 
of are probably the Thedais, which began 
with the words “Apyos Kee, Ged, woAv- 
Slyioy, and the Epigoni was so closely 
connected with this poem, that it would 
hardly be questioned by any one who 
believed in the authenticity of the former. 
See Cunron, F. H.i. p. 352. The men- 
tion of the Hyperboreans by Hesiod must 
have been made in some work now lost. 

100 dx) roy ‘Adpiny, “to the Adriatic 
bay,” the word xéAwov being understood. 
See note 536 on i. 163. 

101 AwixvéecOar...o8rw. In the time 
of Pauvsanias the route of these offerings 


to Tenos, 
and thence 
te them. 


34 


in the Ar- 
temis wor- 
ship. 


456 HERODOTUS 


rovs ‘YmrepBopéous wéurpas pepovoas ta ipa Svo Kopas, TAS ovve- 
pdfovar Anrsos elvas ‘Yrrepoyny re nai Aaodinny dua Sé adryat 
aoparins elverey rréprpat tovs ‘TrepBopéous trav aortay avdpas 
wévre tropirous, Tovrous of vov Ilepdepees'* xadéovrar tysds 
peydras dv Anji eyovres: drel 52 roics ‘TrrepBopéowss rovs azro- 
mepdhbevtas orlaw ovx atrovooréey, Sea rroveupévous eb odéas 
aich xatadaprperas arooté\dovras pt) atrodéxerOar, otra 57 
dépovtas és rods ovpous Ta ipa évdedepéva ey Trup@y Kahan Tots 
Trnowywpos'” ericxiyrrew KeNevovTas TpoTéuTew odéa ard 
éwurav és Gro GOvos wal tadra yey ottw tpoTrepTropeva amricve- 
exdat Aéyovat és AsjrAov olda S€ avros revrowt Tolct ipoiat TOE 
qTouvpevoy mpordepts Tas Opnixias nat ras Tlaovidas yuvai- 
cas", éredy Ovwor 1H Apréuids tH Bacirnly’”, obk dvev rupav 
Kadapns Ovovoas ra ind’, xal tadra pev 87 olda Tavras qroed- 
cas. Thor 8¢ wapO&voos tavrycs thot é& ‘TrepBopéwv tedev- 
tmhadonot vy Andw, xelpovras xa ai xdpat xa ot taides 0b An- 


was changed, at least in the local tradi- 
tions of Attica. They were said to come 
by the hand of Scythians to Sinope, and 
from thence to be forwarded to Prasia in 
Attica,—the Athenians being the parties 
by whose hand they ultimately arrived at 
Delos (i. 31. 2). Probably the route 
varied with the varying course of commer- 
cial enterprise, which had considerably 
changed between the time of Herodotus 


and Pausanias. 

103 Tleppepées. So Gaisford prints on 
the authority of several MSS. But 
some have wepipepdes, and one (S) zwep- 
épes. 

103 sois wAnowxépos. So Gaisford 
prints, although the MSS without excep- 
tion have rods xAnocioxeépous. The change 
does not appear to be necessary, although 
the construction becomes a more usual 
one when it is made. 

104 ras Opnixlas xa) ras Tatorldas -yu- 
yaicas. The Peeonians represented them- 
selves as a colony from the Teucrians of 
Troy, and they were of the same race with 
the Thracians of the European continent. 
See note on v. 13. It is not necessary to 
suppose that the writer is here speaking 
of the Pseonians of the Strymon ; he may 
very well mean some of the tribes of the 
same race who skirted the northern shore 
of the Propontis. No doubt some of these 


are the Pseonians, who struck so heavy a 
blow to Perintbus (v. 1). 

105 BaoiAnty. the MSS agree in 
this form, but in i. 205 all have BaetAcia. 
The Thracian name of the goddess was 
Bévdis (Hesycarcs, sud v.), and a festi- 
val in honour of her (called ra Bev8i8ea) 
was introduced at the Pirzeus in the time 
of Socrates, a prominent part in it being 
a procession of Thractans. (Puato, Polit. 
i. p. 327.) It seems not impossible that 
the AauwaSngopla, which was introduced 
into the Athenian festival, symbolized the 
transmission from tribe to tribe of the 
sacred rites of the deity no less than did 
the barley-straw and its contents sent from 
the H reans. This would be the 
more likely if the ritual was introduced 
into Athens not direct from Thrace, but 
from Lemnos, which is likely from other 
circumstances. See Smrrn’s Dictionery 
of Greek and Roman Mythology, v. Ben- 
dis. There was a Thracian tribe in Lemnos 
called Sinti (Stnapo, vii. fr. 21), the same 
which received Hephestus when ejected 
from Olympus. (Jiliad i. 594.) 

106 Qyodcas Ta ipd. So Gaisford prints 
from S and V. The great majority of 
MSS have éyoteas, which might stand in 
the sense of ‘‘ holding.”” The word has 
been considered a corruption from dp3eé- 


was. 


MELPOMENE. IV. 34—36. 457 


Mov ai pev, mpd yapou ThoKapov arorayvopevat™” Kal qepl Delian rites 
adtpaxrov eiMgéacat, eri 16 ona TiBetoe (7d 88 ofpd dare écw és pela 
70 Aprepicvoy éovovTe apiorepys yerpos émimépune Sé of ehaiy) mackie 
ot 8 rraides trav AnMwv, rept yrony Twa etrikarres THY TpLYaV, 
mporietat nat ovrot emt To ofa adras pev 8 tTavrny Ty riyshy 

Eyoucs mrpds tav Andou oixcnropwy. Pact sé of avrot cai rhy 35 
“Apyny te xat riv "Derw, dovoas wapOevors, ef ‘TrepBoptwv nara Pe lorena ot 
Tovs avrovs TovTous avOpa@rous topevouévas amrixécBar és Aijrov ote = 
re wporepov ‘Trrepoyns te nat Aaodiens tabras péy voy 7H Ei- 
Neuln atropepoveas avri rod @xutoxou Tov érdgavro déopov crr- 
uxéobas riy 8” Apyny te xai ri "Daw da avroiot totes Geoter 
amruxécOas réyovot, Kal ode Tiysds Gras SedocOas pds chlo 

Kat yap ayelpew opt Tas yuvatxas, ere paeeaas Ta ovvopara év 

Te duvp Tov ope "Dri ayvjp Avxws éroince rapa Se spéwy Who are 


celebrated 
pabovras vncwras te Kal “Iwvas byvéew “Qarly te nal “Apeyny, in ane nan 


évondlorvrds te xal ayelpovras: (obros Se 6 Ay wal Tovs EAXovs Lycian n 
Tovs Tahasovs Duvous érroince ex Avxins ewv', rovs dedopue- 

vous év And) cal tav pnplwr Katayifopéven eri te Bwu@ tiv 
otrodoy, TautTny ert tiv Onnny ris "Darbs te Kar “Apyns: avatct- 

pode Gas sie aa i % Se Onnn avréwy dori Gricbe + er 

piciou, Wpos Ao TeTpaypévn, WyxoTdtw Tod Kniwy iarentopiov ™ 

Kat radra pév ‘TrrepBopéwv rréps eipnoba tov yap wept "ABdpws 36 
Neyor " rob Aeyouévou elvas ‘TrrepBopéw od ASyw, Ayr cs Toy Herodotus 


disbelieves 


107 apd yduou wAdnapoy cworauydéperas. 
PavsaNIAs mentions that at Megara the 
marriageable virgins used to offer a simi- 
lar sacrifice on the fomd of Iphinoe (i. 4.3). 
This is obviously a ritual belonging to 
exactly the same religious system, and 
differing only in the name of the deity. 
See the notes 164 and 366 on i. 52 and 
105. 

108 de Auvslns @A0déy. Probably Olen 
was connected with a colony of Apollo- 
worshippers from Patara in Lycia. 
note 612 on i. 182. 

109 dyyordra Tov Knylev forenropiov. 
Larcher gathers from this passage that 
each island of the Cyclades had an edifice 
in which to lodge its deputies sent to the 
grand festivals at Delos. I should rather 
conceive the building to be one for the use 
of the traders from Ceos. BENJAMIN OF 


VOL. 1. 


Tupe.a (in the year 1168) speaks of the 
JSontechi or hostelries for the several na- 
tions which traded to Alexandria at that 
time. 

110 roy wept "ABdpios Adyor. The first 
form of the story of Abaris seems to have 
been that he was a priest of Apollo, who 
made a begging pilgrimage, carrying what 
professed to be an arrow belonging to his 
god as a sacred symbol. This is the way 
in which he was described by the orator 


See Lycureus. (See Loseck, Aglaophamus, 


p- 314, note p.) Insubsequent times the 
legend took a different form, and the ar- 
row was represented as a magical vehicle 
(like the broomstick of the witches) upon 
which he travelled. In this shape Czisus 
quoted it in his book against which Oni- 
GEN wrote (c. Cele. iii. p. 129). But it 
can scarcely be doubted that the arrow 
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the legend diorop qeptédepe KaTa Tacay Ti yi ovdey orredpevos. et S€ Eicé 
of Abaris’s : es og : ; = et 
pilgrimage, Tuves TrrepBopeot avOpwirot, cial nad vtrepvotiot GNXow" ene ee 
existence of Opewy ys wepidous ypdwavras moddovs On, ai obdéva vdov 
ai éyovras éEnynoduevov'* of ‘QAxeavoy te péovra ypadovet trép€ 
peda Thy yi éodcay KuxdoTepéa ws amo TOpvou'™, kal riv "Aciny TH 
of the earth Eipanry movevvreav tony év ddbyouos yap eyo Snhaow péyabes Te 
lopement by éxdorys abréwy, nad oln tls eats és ypadiy éxdorn. 

37 époas oixéovor’ xarnnovres ért thy votiny Oddaccay, THY 
vhicad LPvOpiy Kareopévyy tovray 8 trrepotcéovar''* apos Sopéw avé- 
pou Mrdoa, Mrdwov Sé Sdorepes, Saomelpwv Sé Koryo, xar- 
neovres eri tiv Bopntny Odracaay és tv Ddow trorapes éxdor 


was originally the symbol of the Deity for 
whom the mendicant expedition was un- 
dertaken. The most sturdy beggars among 
the Pagan priests were those who advo- 
cated the claims of the Mother, so that 
the term pyrpaydprns was from them 
applied to all. But they were not the 
only mendicants. SorpHocuss, in a eatyric 
drama (IJnachus), introduced Here herself 
as a priestess begging, with the words 
Néupas dpecrydvas Oeaiow dyelpw, Ivd- 
xou *Apyelou morapot mwaiol Broddépois. 
(PLato, Resp. ii. p. 431. Schol. Ari- 
stoph. Ran. 1385.) Sometimes the sacred 
symbol was an animal, as a crow, or a 
goose. The early Christians were very 
bitter against these collections in favour 
of what they called the ‘ Dii tributarii.’ 
‘“*Non sufficimus,” says TERTULLIAN, 
‘“‘ et hominibus et Diis vestris opem ferre.” 

111 el 8é ell Tives “TwepBdpeor . . BAAot. 
This passage is cited as by Herodorue in 
the ScHo.rast on Apollon. Rhod. ii. 675. 
The two names are very often confounded. 
HeEcaTus wrote two books on the sub- 
ject of the Hyperboreans, and positively 
asserted that they existed in fis time. 
(Schol. Apoll. 1. c.) 

113 yerd 88 dpéev.... diynoduevoy. 
This passage appears to be corrupt in the 
latter part. Dobree proposes to read 
éxdyres for Exovras; a conjecture which 
is adopted by Bekker. I should be more 
disposed to read fyorvra, and write ov3’ 
éva instead of ot8éva. The final letter 
of the word fyovras might have arisen 
in an uncial manuscript through the 
error of the transcriber writing C (c) in- 
stead of «, and the subsequent corrector, 
on observing that éynoduevoy was defi- 
cient in its initial letter, at once inserting 


it. If &ovra be adopted, it is to be taken 
as the accusative plural after étrynodue- 
yov. Translate: “ But I smile to see 
multitudes of persons up to the present 
time drawing up charts of the earth, and 
not a soul giving explanations that have 
sense.” 

113 dodcay xundotepéa &s dd trépvou. 
See note 71 on ii. 21. 

4 Mépoa: oixéovor. Schweighiuser 
conceives that the word ’Aciny must have 
originally preceded these words. It is not 
found however in any existing MS. It 
will be remarked that the vorly Gaadcaoyn 
here and in § 42 isa very different sea from 
that mentioned above. (See note 17.) 

115 rodrey 3 éwepoucdovet,x.7.A. NIE- 
BUHR (Kleine Schriften, p. | endea- 
vours to explain the geographical system 
which follows by the annexed diagram. 
The space a, 3, 

c, dis the part + a b 
of Asia occu- 
pied by thefour 


supposed to be 

the head of the 

Persian Gulf. 7 e 

a, k, i, h& is the 

northern dxr), Phasis being at a, and 
Sigeum st &. From d to & is the yépos 
wAarts xal wodAds, h, g being the Phoeni- 
cian line of coast. g, d, e, f/ is the other 
dcr}, in which, reckoning from d, g as a 
base, there occur the “three nations,’’ 
which Niebuhr makes to be Persians, 
Assyrians, and Arabians. But see below, 
note 121. 


MELPOMENE. 


IV. 37—39. 459 


tabra récoepa eOvea oixée éx Oardaons és Oddaccay™*, ’Evbed- 
tev O€, TO mpos éorrépns, axrad Sipdova am’ abris xatarelvovcr és 
Odraccay, tas eyo ampyjoopat evOev pev % at) 4 érépn ta 
apos Sophy, amré DPdows aptapévn, traparératas és Oaddaccay 
mapa te Tov TIévrov nat roy ‘EdAnotovroy péypt Svyelov rob 
Tpwixod "> +a, 8e arpos vorou'", 4) ads) abrn dir ato To Mupiar- 
Spuxov xKdXtrov'™”, rob apos Powley xerpévov, reiver rd és OdNaccav 
péxpt Tprorrlou dxpns oixées 8 ev rH axrq tavry GOvea avOpw@rav 


Tpunxovra '*, 


Airy pév vuv 4 érépn trav atéwr %) 5¢ dn érépn, ard Tepcéwv 
aptapyévn, waparératas és THY ’EpvOpyy Oddaccav, 4 te Tepocnn 
kal amd tavrys éxdexopévn "Acovpln cal ard’ Aocvuplns % Apa- 


116 ratra réocepa UOvea olxde: ex Oa- 
Adaons els OdAaccay. These are appa- 
rently the nations through which much 
merchandise from the east would come 
into Greece, vig Colchis. The goods 
would go by land carriage to the Caspian 
sea, and from thence pass up the river 
Cyrus. See note 363 on i. 104, and note 
124, below. 

117 Yeyelou tot Tpwixod. The promon- 
tory Sigeum (upon which the town of the 
same name was built) is an outlying spur 
from Mount Ida, standing up so boldly in 
the sea that at a distance it presenta the 
appearance of an insulated rock. On the 
top of it there are at the present time a 
number of windmills, which form a land- 
mark to the mariner. The same use was 
doubtless made of the buildings in the time 
of Herodotns; and hence perhaps the 
reference to it in the text. Three or four 
miles to the north of Sigeum another spur 
from Ida runs into the sea, forming the 
promontory Rheeteum, near which was 
the city of the same name (vii. 43); and 
between these two was the marshy mouth 
of the Scamander and Simois united in 
one stream. The alluvium brought down 
by these waters continually changes the 
appearance of the plain between, and the 
position of the mouth is said to be much 
nearer Sigeum than was formerly the 
case. (HorrMann, Griechenland «u. die 
Griechen, pp. 1657—60.) 

Immediately opposite to Sigeum on the 
Chersonese coast was the temple of Pro- 
tesilaus and the town Eleusa (Srraso, 
xiii. c. 1, p. 103), of which Herodotus 


speaks (vii. 33 ; ix. 120). 
118 +a 388 apds yvérov. Some of the 


MSS have ra 88 xpos yérov. Above, all 
without any exception have xpds Aopiy (or 
Bopény). It is more likely in this passage 
that the genitive should have been altered 
into the accusative for the sake of pro- 
ducing symmetry than the reverse. 

119 MuptayBpixod xéAwov. This is the 
reading of Gaisford, following a conjecture 
of Wesseling ; but it rests on a very doubt- 
ful foundation. XENOPHON (Anad. i. 
4. 6) mentions a town called Myriandrus, 
which was a Phoenician settlement on the 
coast, five parasangs south of the pass 
between Syria and Cilicia. Srepsanus 
ByzanTInvs (sub v.), quoting that pas- 
sage, adds rd xrnrixdy Mupias8pixds xdA- 
aos, but without any reference to Hero- 
dotus (although he had quoted him very 
little before, sud v. Muda). No MSS 
support the reading, they varying between 
Mapiav8ixov, Mapiarv8iav, Mapiardnver, 
and Mapiay8uvey, every one of which 
variations point to the north of Asia 
Minor instead of the south. But what- 
ever the ing be, it seems plain that 
the gulf alluded to is the gulf of Issus, and 
also that it is not accurately known to the 
narrator. Perhaps the traffic with the 
east by way of the Orontes was in the 
hands of the Phoenicians, and no Hellenic 
vessel allowed to go near the coast, north 
of Poseideum. (See note 13 on iii. 5; 
iii. 91; and note 624 on i. 185.) Xeno- 
phon found a great namber of merchant 
vessels in the roads at Myriandrus, but 
does not say to what nation they belonged. 

1% 6vea dvOpGreav tpifxovra. Some 
of these are named in i. 28, but it seems 
very unlikely that the two accounts rest 
on the same authority. 
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Bin '™ = Aryes 88 abn (ov Arpyouca ef pur) vos) és TOY KOATTOY TOP 
"ApdBuov, és tov Aapetos é« tod Neidov Sumpuya éoxyaye '??. 
(néxpe pév voy Dowisens aro Tlepcéwv, y@pos aris Kai woddGs 
gore to 8 ard Dowlens waphnucs Sea rhode THs Oadacons 1% axrn 
aitrn trapa te Supliny ray ladaorlyny xai Alyvrrroy, és thy 
TedeuTG') ev TH eOved dort tpla potva’™”> ravra pev amd Iepoewy 
Ta mpos Eorépns THs Aolns éxovrad éott. Ta 5é xarinrepbe Iep- 
ctov, cat Mrdwv, xai Sacreipwv, cai Korxyov , ra mpos 4@ Te 
Kal 7é\ov avarédXovtTa, EvOey pev 7 "EpvOpn wapynxe OdXacca: 
T pos Rope 5¢ 9) Kaozrin re Oddacca, wal 6 ’Apakns rorapos, 
péoy mpos Mow avioyovra’™, péyps 5é rHs “Ivdwaiis oinéeras 
"Aoln ro S& amd rabrns épjyos Sn TO mpos THY nw, obd Exes 
ovdels ppdaat oloy 84 tl dors Towavrn ev Kal rooavrn 17)’ Acin 


131 § re Tlepouch . a) vena I can 
give no ry explanation of these 
words, and do ce believe them to be 
genuine. Persia is apparently not reckoned 
by Herodotus in either écr}, but is a por- 
tion of the base from which the two d«ral 
spring. The “ three nations” spoken of 
as lying in the dxr} are, I conceive, the 
Phanicians, , and Arabians. 

138 ds voy Aapeios ex rot NelAou &:- 
épvxa eofyyaye. See note 486 on ii. 158. 
It seems that Herodotus should 
here think it necessary to describe the 
Arabian gulf by this notice, after the very 
full account of it in ii. 11. But that pas- 

may be a subsequent addition. 

133 re Th Loved dori rpla potva. See 
above, notes 115, 121. 

184 rh 82 xardwepGe Tlepodwr, nal M4- 
Sey, &c. This phrase is a one, 
except we suppose the writer to speak as 
a merchant might, taking the countries 
through which his own line of traffic 
as the base of his geographical system, and 
referring every thing else to this. See 
note 363 on i. 104. The regions Syspirisie 
and also Hyspiratis are mentioned by 
Srraso in his description of Armenia (xi. 
c. 14), but it is not easy to assign their 
exact position; and it is questionable 
whether the writer himself had any defi- 
nite notion of it. But one can scarcely 
doubt that the two forms are merely dia- 
lectal varieties, and that the Saspirese of 
Herodotus (at any rate in this passage and 
in i. 104) are the people from whom the 
region takes its name. Now Hyspiratis 
is described by Strabo (p. 461) as a dis- 


trict abo in gold, a proof of the 
productiveness of which he gives in the 
enormous gratuity which Tigranes was 
enabled to bestow upon Pompey’s army. 
This peculiarity of the region may perhaps 
explain Herodotus’s use of the word Sas- 
pires in i. 104 and this passage, where he 
eeems to take in the whole (or greater 
part) of that which Strabo calls Iberia and 
Albania. If he is in these passages fol- 
lowing a commercial euthorily, the com. 
mercial importance of the commodity 
gold might, in such a case, cause the 
name of the particular region where it 
was found to be extended to the whole of 
the country of which this region consti- 
tuted a part. It is to me very doubtful 
whether the Saspires of iii. 94 and vii. 79 
are co-extensive with the Saspires of this 


passage. 

135 6 "Apdins worayds, blew xpds héduor 
dvicxorra. The Araxes here is perhaps 
the same river which is spoken of in 
i. 201, but certainly not the same as that 
mentioned in iv. 1]. See the note on the 
former passage. Down the Oxus the 
eastern traffic came from Bactria, and 
found its way by the Caspian, and up the 
river Cyrus to the Colchians, by whom it 
was transmitted down the Phasis to the 
Greek ports on the Black Sea, For a 
reason of the erroneous direction given to 
the stream by Herodotus, see note 681 on 
i. 202. It is however far from impossible 
that he here gives the name of Araxzes to 
a third river, viz. that one which termi- 
nates in Lake Lob in Thibet. 


MELPOMENE. IV. 40—43. 461 


éorl. ‘H &é AiBin ev rh axrn tH érépn earl: amd yap Aiyirtov 41 
AuBin 7Sn exdéxerar, xara pév vey Abyyrrrov 4 at) airy ote 9 
€ott’ aro yap tTHade THs Oaddoons és THY Epvlpnv OdrNaccay ** 
Séxa pupiddes ciol dpyvior abras & dy elev yidsor ordbds01' 7d Se 
ao TOU oTELVOD ToUTOU KapTa TKaTéa TUyYyave dodoa 7 AKT? Hris 
AtBvn xéxrnrat. 

Baupdlw av trav Siouvpicdytwv cal Svedovrwy AtBinv te wai 42 


"Acinv xat Eipwrny ot yap opixpa ra Siadépovra avréwy éorl: omen 
penne pev yap wap ayorépas wrapjxes 7 Evparrn, ciipeos Se répt, the earth 
ovdé oupBaréew afin paiveral por elvas. AtBin pev yap Snroi renee 


éwuTny €0o0ca tepipputos, wAny Scov auras mpos thy "Aalyy Europe. 
oupiver, Nexw rod Aiyurrriwy Bacihéos tpwrov tay juss Byev 
xatabéEavros bs eel te Thy Suwpuya érravaoato opiccwy Thy ex 

tov Nelrov Suéyoucay és tov "Apa Buoy xédtroy, amérepape Polvixas 

avdpas mrolol, evretddyevos és TO Orlow 8 “Hpaxdnlov orn- Circumna- 
Aéwy Ssemdéew Ews és rv Bopntyy Odraccav, wad otra és Alyy pReton of 
wrov amiKvécsOar dppnbévres wy oi Poivixes ex THs ’"EpvOpis 
Gardoons, Erdeov tTHy vorinv Odraccay Sxws 5é ylvotro POtv0- 
mwpov, mpociayovtes ' dy orrelpecxov ry yiv, a éxdotore Tis 
AuBons wréovres yivolato, Kat péveoxoy Tov dynrov Oepicavtes & 
dy tov otrov érdecor wate Svo éréwy SieeOovrwy, tpitw érei 
xdprpavres ‘Hpaxdnlas orndas atrlxovto és Atyurror ai éreyov, ; 
éuol ev ov musta GAdXw Se 8} Tew, ws wepuTrAwovTes TI AtBinv 


Libya b 
Phanicjans 
under Neco, 


Tov nédsoy Eoyov és ta Sefid '™. 


136 ds thy ’EpvOphy OddAacoay. By this 
phrase must here be meant the Arabian 
gulf. The distance by the artificial navi- 
gation from sea to sea appears to have 
been estimated at 1000 stades. See note 
488 on ii. 158. 

187 gpoolaoxovres. This is Gaisford’s 
reading, on the authority of 8 and V. 
The other MSS have sxpocxdéyres. So 
have they just below yevolaro for y:wolaro 
(which is the reading of S and V), and 
several yévarro for ylvorro, just above. 

128 roy HéAsov Exxoy és ra Setid. This 
passage is relied on by RENNELL, who is 
a strong advocate for the truth of Hero- 
dotus’s story of the circumnavigation of 
Africa by the Phoenicians under Neco’s 
instructions, as decisively proving the 
truth of his view. But whichever way 


Ottw pay airy eyvda0n 7d 


the balance of probability may incline in 
the general question, it appears a com- 
plete assumption that even the equinoctial 
line must have been passed in order that 
this notion should prevail. It would be 
known by the Arabians that the further 
south a traveller went (within the limits of 
their knowledge), the nearer he would ap- 
proach to the sun; and hence they may well 
have assumed that when he got beyond a 
certain line he would leave the sun behind 
him. An exact parallel to this process of 
reasoning is furnished by the authorities 

artars of the extreme north of Central 

ia) on whom Marco Pore depended 
for his accounts of the Northern Sea. 
‘‘Tn an island of that sea,” he says, “are 
bred the gerfalcons ; and I assure you that 
the place is so far north, that the polestar 
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afterwards 
by Carthagi- 
nians, as 
they assert. 


mpoarov peta Se, Kapynddoviol eioe ot Xéyovres'** érrel Sataoarns 
ye 6 Tedorrs', avip ’Ayampevidns, ob mweptetrwoe AiBuny, er” 
auto touTo Treupbels adrd Seicas TO TE Hos TOD wWAOOU Kal THY 
épnpinv, amirOe orlow, ovS érerédece tov éréraké ot 4 pyrnp 
acOrov" Ouyatépa yap Zwrripov tod MeyaBilou éBujcaro trap- 
Oévov’ Eretta pédXovros avtod Sia tavTyy Thy aitlny avacKoNoTi- 
eiaBat wo BépFew Bacidéos,  wyrnp tod Zardotreos, dodca 
Aapelov aderdher, traparricaro, pacd oi adr) pelo Snulny éme- 
Onoew iprep éxetvor. AtBinv ydp ot avdyxny érecOat mrepumdwey, 
és 8 dy airixnra: wepirdéwy abriv é> tov ’"ApéBuv Kodror 
Adventures Cuyywpynaavros 5é HépEew rl rovrowt, 6 Sardowns arucdpevos 
i the coatas és Alyvrrroy xal \aBeav véa te xal vavTras mapa Tovrwv, Sree 
. eY°Y" arapd ‘“Hpaxdnlas orjdas: Svexmdadoas $¢ wal xdprpas 1d axpo- 

typvov THs AiBuns Te ovvopa Zoroeus '*' doth, Erdee wpos mecap- 
Bplnv mepnoas 8& OddNaccay Troddjy ey Troddolot pjvect, érrel Te 
Tov wevvos aiel dee, arroatpéras omrlow amrérdec és AlyuTrror 
éx 5¢ ravrys arixdpevos twapda Baciéa Hépkea, édeye fas ta 


Failure of 
the Persian 
Sataspes. 


remains behind, and te seen to the south” 
(p. 263). The process of reasoning by 
which this impossible conclusion was ar- 
rived at, shows itself manifestly from pas- 
sages in other parts of his work. Of 
Sumatra he says, that “it lies so far 
south, that the north star is never seen”’ 
(p. 282). At Cape Comorin, “the north 
star, which we had not seen since leaving 
Java, appeared to us, when thirty miles out 
at sea, rising about a cubit above the 
horizon” (p. 311). At Malabar, “the 
north star at its greatest height appears 
two cubits above the water” (p. 312). 
The Hyperborei owe their existence to 
the same way of thinking. They are in 
the original notion a mythical people 
dwelling deyond the home of the northern 
storm: blasts (sira:), which was supposed 
to be certain mountains (of 7a ‘Prwaia 
dpn wal rods “TrepBopéous puboroovrtes, 
Srrazo, vii. c. 3, p. 71); and hence 
Herodotus could reasonably say, that on 
the same principle there must be also 
Hypernotians, i.e. haman beings living 
further off than the region out of which 
the south wind blew (above, § 36). See 


‘also note 78 on § 25, above. 


129 Kapynddéviol elas of Aéyovres. It 
does not appear at what time the voyage 
of which Herodotus here speaks was made, 


but it must have been subsequent to the 
failure of Sataspes. He obviously means 
to say that there were three commonly 
alleged circumnavigations of Africa,—that 
under the auspices of Neco being the first, 
and the second (that by Sataspes) being 
in fact an abortive attempt; so that really 
the next after Neco who asserted them- 
selves to have accomplished the feat were 
the Carthaginians. There is no occasion 
to desire to change Aé¢yoyres into wAdoy- 
res. The word wepierAéoa: is under- 
stood. 

130 § Tedowtos. This is the reading of 
all the MSS (except 8, whieh has Ted- 
owewos), Which would imply a nominative 
case Tedowis. But in vii. 11 there is an 
equal unanimity for the nominative Tel- 
oxns. It cannot be doubted that the 
original Achzemenid name is the same for 
both these forms, and the natural infer- 
ence from their variation seems to be that 
the source of the story in the text is a 
different one from that of vii. 11. This 
one obviously comes through a Samian 
channel. See the end of the section. 

181 Zovdecs. Immediately after round- 
ing Soloeis, the coast bends for a time to 
me Of the place see note 96 on 
ii. 32. 
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mpocwrara '** dvOperrous opixpors mapatréew, ecbire owt 
xnty’* Svaypewmpévors’ of, Sxws odes xarayolaro Th wnt, pev- 
yeoxov wpos Ta oljpea Aelrovres Tas Todas atrol Se débixéew 
ovdey écvovtes, 1pdBara Sé povva é£ avréwy NauPaverw rod Se pn) 
mepirAacas AiBiny wavredas, aitioy tobe édefe, Td WRotoy TO 
mpoow ov Suvaroy Ere mrpoRaivew, GX éevicxecOar BépEns Sé ob 
of cuyywocKkwy éyew adyOéa, ovn erriredécavTd Te Tov mpoKel- 
pevov deOdov dverxodoTrice, THY apyalny Sixny éritysow. TOUVTOU 
dé tod Yardareos evvovyos amédpn és Adpov, érrel re emrvOero 
Traxtora Tov Seomorea TerehevTynKoTa, Eywv yphpata peyada Ta 
Zapwos avnp natéoye ToD émictdpevos TO obvoua, Exwv émit- 
AnOopas **, 

Tis 5¢ “Aolns ta wodrd tnd Aapelov éEevpéOn bs Bovddpevos 44 
"Ivéov rrotapoy, bs xpoxodeldous Sevrepos ovros mrotapay wavrov Sale or 
mapexetar'*, rodroy tov trotapov eidévat TH és Odraccay éxd:do0i, seid geese 
wéwiret Trolowot GAXous Te Toiat érrlateve THY adAnNOntny epéev, Kar pee 
6 xal Sxirana avdpa Kapvardéa'* of 58, opnbévres éx Kacrra- discovers 
Tupov Te Todos Kati THS Ilaxrvinhs yas", érdcov Kara rrorapov _ of 
Tpos 7a Te Kal jAlov avatodas és Oddaccay"™* Sa Oaracons be 


132 gas ra apocerdtre. This is the 136 YedAana by8pa Kapvar8da. It will 


reading of Gaisford with all the MSS, 
except 8, which has ogeas ra sapos- 
érara. 

183 do Oijrt powiunty, “in a garb made 
of palm leaves.” In the existing MSS 
the form gowixeos is always used to ex- 
press the colour, while poiwuchios is appro- 
priated to denote that which is derived 
from the palm-tree. 

134 dudey ewtAhGoua:. The manuscripts 
8, V, a, c have éx:Aficoua:. The expres- 
sion éxdy éreA40ero is used above (iii. 75), 
and ray évroAdey peusynudvos éxeAavé 
vero (iii. 147). 

135 $s xpoxoSelAous. . . wapéxera:. The 
other river which, in the apprehension of 
Herodotus, produces crocodiles, is no 
doubt the Nile; and it may be hence 
gathered that the Ganges was entirely 
unknown. But it seems not impossible 
that the reputation of the Ganges was 
transferred to the Indus; for the latter 
river does not (I believe) produce alliga- 
tors, at any rate within the limits which 
in the time of Herodotus were at all 
known. 


be observed that Herodotus says nothing 
of Scylax as an author, but regards him 
wholly as a discoverer. The reputation 
acquired by this voyage probably caused 
his name to be attached to the existing 
work, which is of a much later date. See 
Niebuhr’s article, translated in the Cam- 
bridge Philological Museum, for a com- 
plete discussion of this subject. See also 
note 499 on i. 46. The conclusion to 
which Niebuhr arrives is that the current 
treatise was compiled subsequently to the 
100th Olympiad, and perhaps even subse- 
quently to the 105th, but before the 
growth of the Macedonian empire. 

187 Kaowarbpouv te wéAos xa) THs Tlax- 
Tuixns ys. See note 294 on iii. 102. 

138 wpds & Te nal HAiov dvaroAds és 
@dAaccay. This is the course of the 
Ganges, but not of the Indus below At- 
tock. It is however the general direction 
of the Caubul river, upon which the dis- 
coverer embarked, and this, coinciding 
with that of the alligator-producing Ganges, 
may have led to the confusion in the text. 


45 


The boun- 
dary of 
Europe is 
unknown ; 
and so is 
the origin 
of the names 
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apos éorréony wrovres, TpienKooT@ yanvd atrixvéovras és TovTOY TOP 
xapov S0ev 6 Aiyurrlev Bactheds To’s Poivixas, Tos WpoTEpoy 
ela, arréoretke Trepurdme AiBinw pera 5é Tobrous epuTrAe- 
cavras, “Ivdovs te xateorpépato Aapeios’™ xal +h Oardooy 
Tavtn éypato' ‘orm Kal ris “Aolys, mAnv Ta pds 7édLOP 
dvioyovra, Ta GANA avevpnTat cpota Tapeyouévn 1TH AtBuy. 
‘H 8 &) Evpairn mpos ovdapeyv haveph cots yiwooxopévn, oute 
Ta Wpos nédsov avarédXovTa, ovre Ta mpds Bophy et treplppuTes 
dort: punxes 5 ywvooxeras Trap’ audorépas trapixovea. ovd Eyw 
oupBaréobas én’ Srev pon dovon yj ovvopata tpipdoia KéeTaL 
émevuplas éyovra yuvatcav, xab oupiopata airy Neidos te 6 
Aiyurrws worapes éré0n, nal Daows 6 Kodyos: (ot 5¢ Tdavaw 
torapov Tov Masyrnv™” nat TlopOunia ra Keypépia déyovoe-) 
ovde Tay Siouvpicdvrwy Ta ovvopara ubécbas, Kal Bev Eevro Tas 
érrovuplass 4 5) yap AcBin pev ext AtBins Aéyeras Ord Trev 
ToAdav ‘EdXAnvev exe 7d obvoua yuvatKds avroyOovos- 4) Se 
*Aaln ert ris TIpopnbéos yuvaces riv éreovupiny Kat tobrou pey 
perarapPdvortas Tot ovvdparos Avdol, papevos eri’ Aclew, Tod 
Korvos, rod) Maven ™, rexrjoba. riv "Acinv, GX ove én Tis 
ITpopnOéos ’Aolns: am’ Grev nal riy év Sdpduoe gud KexrjoGar 
"Acidda. 4 5é 5) Evpadan otte ef arepippuros eats ywooneras 
mpos ovdapmv avOpwrrav, obte 6xd0ey Td otvoya EXaBe TovTo '’, 


139 "Iyobs Te Kkateorpépare Aapeios. Manes 
For the probable extent of Darius’s con- } 
quests in India, see note 293 on iii. 101. [ } 
It is not easy to say what exact notion Atys Cotys 


Herodotus attached to rf Gardoon ratrp 
€xpa@ro. Perhaps the expression may refer 
to a traffic with India by way of the Per- 
sian gulf. See ARrrstosULus, quoted in 
note 314 on iii. 111. 


| 
Tyrrhenus Lydus sieus 
But Dionysius or HAaLicarRNnassvus 


100 of 88 Tdvaiy woraudy Toy Martrny. 
Procoptvs (iv. 6), in citing this passage, 
has the variation of 8¢ Tdyaly worapdy 
xal Maori. 

141 dx) "Acleos, rod Kérvos, rou Mdvew. 
In the genealogies given above (i. 7 and 
94) Manes is made the father of Atys, and 
Atys of Lydus, the eponymous ancestor 
of the Lydians. On the hypothesis that 
both the three genealogies belong to the 
same cycle of traditions, and that the 
reading here is genuine, the mythical 
pedigree will have run thus :-— 


combines the names differently, making 
Atys not the brother, but the son of 
Cotys (Archaeol. i. 27); and LycopHron 
(ap. Eustath. ad Dionys. Perieg. v. 270) 
made Asieus the son of Atys. All these 
appear to me to be merely different com- 
binations of three genuine genealogies, 
themselves framed on the principle ex- 
plained in the note 336 on i. 94. The 
Asia of which Asieus is the eponym is the 
low country at the mouth of the Cayster. 

142 SndOevy +d oBvona frAaBe Tovro. 
Hesiop makes Europa one of the Oceani- 
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obre Saris ot Hv 6 Oéuevos paiverar: ei ut) dard Tis Tuplns dijco- 
pev Edpwrns NaBeiv 16 oivoya thy yapny, wporepoy Sé tw dpa 
avavupos, @otrep at Erepas’ add’ abrn ye ex THs "Aoins re dalveras 
éotoa, cal ovx amrixopévn és THY yRY Tavrny 4 Tis vov bd ‘ED- 
Ajvev Edparrn xadéetat, GAN Bcov é« Powlens és Kpiprny éx 
Kpyrns && és Auciny'™’. tadta péy vuv én rocodroy eipnoOw 
Toiat yap vouilouévoics avrav ypnoopueba. 

“O &é IIovros 6 Evfewos, én’ by dorparevero Aapetos, yapéwy 46 
macéwv Tapéxetat, &w rod FxvOixod, Evea ayablorara: ore Brutish 
yap vos rév évrds tov IIévrou™ odStv Syopev mpoBarécBax the Pontine 
goplns wépt, ovTe dvdpa Aoyiov oldapyev yevopevov *, mdpe€ rob Feculiarity 
ZKvOucod EOveos nal Avaydpows. Te Oe SevOicp yevei ev pev 76 Scythians 
péytotoy trav avOpwernlwv monypdtoav codwrara mdavrwy é&ev- 
pytat Tay hpyeis per Ta pévror GdAXa ovK wyapar 7d Se péyworrov 
oUTm ods avevpnrat, @oTe aTropuyéew te pndéva érredOovra émi 
odéas, un Bovropévous te eEeupePhvat xatadaBely pr oldy re 
elvats’ Toict yap pyre dorea pyre relyea  exticpéva, adda 
depéotxos “* doyres ardvres wot immorokora:, Gwovres ut) arr’ 
aporou GAN amd KTnvéwy, oixnpard té ogi 7 emt Gevyéwv, Kas ove 
dy elnoay obros Gpuayol te xal amopo rpocployew ; ‘Efevpntat 47 


PF OB eoNeN OTe 


des (Theogon. 357); but the name does 
not occur either in the Iliad or Odyssey. 
The earliest mention of the word as de- 
noting a region is in the Homeric Hymn 
to Apollo, in the enumeration of the tribes 
which come to his temple: 


dey Sco. MeAowdyynooy wleipay txovew, 
48° 800: Evpéxny te xal dudipérovs xara 


yhoous. 


These lines, which occur in two places, 
(2560. 290), are supposed by Heyne to be 
from the hand of a copyist, but in my 
opinion without sufficient reason. The 
word Europa is perhaps connected ety- 
mologically with &peBfos. Hesycuivs: 
Eipéxn xépa rijs 8icees,  ocxorewh. 
Butrrmann (Mythologus, ii. p. 176) makes 
kadm and ered, the roots of Cadmus and 
Europa, to signify respectively the east 
and the west. 

143 25s Auxiny. Several of the MSS 
have A:Sény. 

144 say dyrds tov IMévrov. This ex- 
‘pression is a very singular one. It seems 
appropriate rather to a mariner than any 
VOL. I. 


other kind of traveller, and to mean 
“‘ tribes upon which he would come after 
having entered the sea.” 

145 Adyioy ofSanev yevduevorv. So Gais- 
ford with the majority of MSS. Two (8 
and V) have Adyioy ofSapev Aeyduevoy. 

146 pepéouor. This is a literally accu- 
rate description of the Scythians, ‘‘ quo- 
rum plaustra vagas rite trahunt domos,” 
as Horacz (iii. 24, 10) describes it. Their 
modern representatives, the Calmucks, do 
not either, properly speaking, dwell in wa- 
gons; but the round framework covered 
with felt in which they live when forming a 
camp, is lifted bodily on to the wheels of 
the carriage. See Plate 6 in the first 
volume of Pauias (Travels in Southern 
Russia), or the Vignette to chap. xiv. of 
Cxrarxg, vol. i. /EscHYLus’s descrip- 
tion is no less exact : 


SxiOas 3 Aplte: Nouddas of wAexras oré- 

yas 
weddpaw: valovo’ dx’ ebxbxAas Bxois. 
Prom. 7 


3 0 


arising out 
of the nature 
of the 
country. 


system of 
ythia, 


the Pyretus, 
Tiarantus, 
Arar, Na- 
paris, and 
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dé oft tadra, Tis Te yhs dovons érurndéns xal rev woTayey 
dovray od. cuppayor 4 re yap yh dovoa redids airy, roumdns re 
wat edvdpos'’ dare wotapol re &¢ airijs péovot ov tod\A@ Tew 
apiuov éddocoves tev ev Aiylrrp Siaptyov"*. daot 5é obvo- 
paotol ré ciot avtov, xal wpooTwtol awd Oaddoons, Tovrous 
ovvopavéw “Iorpos pev, werrdaropos s pera Sé, Tipns re «ai 


"Tras, nat Bopvobévys, nat Tavrindirns, nat ‘Trdx«upis, nai 


Téppos, nat Tavais: péovor S€ odrot rard rdbe. 

“Iotpos pev, doy péytoros trerayay mdavrwv trav hues Byer, 
loos aiet abros éwuT@ péet xal Bépeos xat yeipavos: mpdros Sé rd 
at’ éorépns Tay ev ry SxvOuch péwv, xara towvde péytoros yéeyove 
qorapav Kal ddryow és avrdév éxdidovtTww eit 52 ofde of péyav 
autoy movebvres Sid pév ye THS ZxvOuchs yoons wévre prev ot 


peas 
pero 


147 efuBpos. So Gaisford prints with 
the majority of MSS, but S and V have 
Evvdpos. 

8 véy dv Alybrrye Siuoptyov. By 
these are perhaps meant only the main 
channels, along the banks of which the 
roads ran, which in the time of the inun- 
dation connected the cities with one an- 
other. The general appearance of the 
Egyptian water arrangements must have 
been very unlike any thing in Scythia. 
Ciarxe however speaks of the Tanais at 
its mouth as reminding him most strik- 
ingly of the Nile. ‘The same aquatic 
plants are found in both rivers; tall flags, 
reeds, and bulrushes sometimes rising to 
the height of twenty feet. The manner 
of entrance into the sea by several mouths 
is also the same, forming small islands 
with fens and morasses.”” (TYavels, i. p. 


149 weyrdoroxos. Sraano makes the 
Ister seven-mouthed. The southernmost 
is, according to him, the so-called “‘ sacred 
mouth.” A passage of 120 stades through 
this brought the mariner to the island 
Peuce, at the lower part of which the 
tradition ran that Darius had made his 
bridge. Strabo, as if aware that such a 
proceeding would be useless, adds 3évarro 
8 ay (eux Oijva: nara rd Uvw. The next 
three channels were small, and the three 
last a middle size between these and the 
“sacred mouth.” The mouths of such a 


. rov te SKvOas Ilopara xadéovee "Eddyves 52 TTv- 
1. wal dddos Tiapavrés: xat’Apapos te, xal Nazrapis, nar 


river must be continually changing, and 
even their number varying. It would 
probably not be possible to identify at 
the present day either the Peuce of 
Strabo or the Leuce of Arrian (if they are 
not really the same). CLARKE (Travels, 
vol. ii. pp. 394—401) gives a very graphic 
description of the mouth of the Danube as 
he saw it. By his account one would in- 
cline to believe that there is only one 
remarkable island, and that Lexce was the 
true name of this. He speaks of its value 
asa landmark, “the shore being flat all 
the way from Odessa to the Danube ; and 
80 low near to the river’s mouth, that no 
other object appears to those who approach 
the shore than tall reeds rising out of the 
water, or the masts of vessels lying in the 
river.” He goes on to remark the whiteness 
of the Danube stream and of the porpoises 
seen in it. 

130 wéyre pty of béovres. KOEN pro- 
posed as a conjecture révre peydAo pdor- 
ves, Which is said to have met with the 
approbation of Porson. But it does not 
seem necessary to change the text, which 
rests on the authority of all the MSS. 

151 TIuperdv. The Pruth is the eastern- 
most of the rivers which fall into the 
Danube, and is doubtless meant by the 
Pyretus; but the identification of the 
other four tributaries mentioned by Hero- 
dotus is very doubtful. Nizsunr considers 
the Tiarantus to be the Aloufa, but be- 
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‘Optnoots: O py mpa@ros NeyGels THY ToTapay péyas, Kab TpOs 
n@ pov avaxowovtas TE "Iotpm 16 Ddwp 6 be Sevrepos ex Geis, Scythia; 
Tiapayros, wpos éomépns te padrov cat erdcawv 6 58 5) ‘“Apapds 


te xat 6 Nazapi xat 


éaBddrovot és tov “Iotpoy’ ovros pev avrvyerées'” 


6 ’Opinacss, 5a pécou tovTwy Lovres 


qmoTa,ot 


Ordessus, 
all rising in 


ZxvOuxol cuprrAnOvoves airoy ’Ex 58’ Ayabipowy Mdpis wota- 49 
pos? flav cuppioyeras te “Iotpp ex 5é tod Aiyou tay Kopv- 
dior Tpets dos peydro.'* péovres arpos Sophy dveuov éaBanr- 
Novat és avrav, “ATAas, Kal Avpas, cai TiBiows S6a 5 Opnlens 
nat Opnixov tav KpoBvfev'* péovres, “AOpus, nat Nons, xal rene the 
‘Apravns, éxdidobor és tov “Iotpor dx be Tlavowwy nab odpeos Noes, and 


“Poddans Yxlos worapds’**, pécov oxhow tov Alpov, éxdsdot és ales 


the Maris 


from the 


Agathyrsi ; 


the Atlas, 


Auras, and 


Tthists from 


; the 


avroy é£ Dupe de Shoe apos Sophy avenov “Arrypes IOTALOS, Onckas from 
éo Barnet és wedlov To TpsBaddAsxov nat és rrorapov Bpoyyor, 6 56 the Angres 
Bpoyyos és tov doxper ovra dusporépous, dovras peyddous, 6 fom liye 
“Iaotpos Séxeras. éx Se ris KarvmepOe yopns OpSplewy, Kdpris Caspis mae 
TwoTapos Kat dddos “Admis [trorapyes,| apes Bophy dvepov xal 
obrot péovres, éxdiSobce és abrév. pées yap Sy Sa adons tiis ™ 
Evparrns 6 “Iotpos apEduevos éx Kerrey, of Eryatot mpos iA lov 
Sucpéwy peta Kivrras '*' oixéovet trav év Ty Evparrn péwv 82 dia 


adons TAS Evparns, és ta wrdyia Tis YevOins do Barre. 


tween that and the Pruth more than three 
considerable streams fall into the Danube. 

133 abrryevées. So Gaisford reads with 
the majority of the MSS. But K, F,a 
have ab@rryevdes and S ab@rryevées, and ‘in 
ii. 149, av@ryerdes is unanimously sanc- 
tioned. 

133 Mdpis worayés. This name seems 
preserved in the Mard6k, one of the tribu- 
taries of the Theiss, falling into it at 
Szegedin in Hungary. The river there- 
fore may probably be identified with the 
Theiss. 

184 epeis BAAO peydAot. These words 
have occasioned great difficulty, as no 
three large rivers are to be found flowing 
northward from the Balkan into the Da- 
nube. Some have proposed to insert the 
particle ov before peydAoi, some to omit 
the whole clause. It is however easier to 
suppose the writer ill-informed on the 
subject. 

185 @pnixay trav KpoBi(ev. These 
Crobyzi are said by the Errmo.oaicum 


Tov- 


Maenoum (v °. Zduorkis) to have the same 
practice of human sacrifices which is attri- 
buted by Herodotus to the Gele (§ 94, 
below). 

156 Yclos xorapds. So Gaisford prints 
on the authority of 8 and V. Other MSS 
have Klos. A river "Ooxios is mentioned 
by Taucypipes (ii. 96), and an Cecus 
by Puiny (N. H. iii. 26). Oscius and 
Skios are apparently merely local varieties 
of the same name, connected with each 
other as Efruscus and Tuecus (through 
the Umbrian turske); dpvypa and ruga ; 
épvOpds and ruber; éAcv@epos and liber ; 
eschew and shy (Germ. scheuen) ; effrayer 
and fray. (Compare the etymological 
pairs given in note 278 on ii. 100.) The 
modern name of the Ciscus is Iskar. 

157 werd Koynras. These are probably 
the same people to whom he elsewhere 
gives the name of Kurfevo: (ii. 33). There 
is no variation whatever in the MSS in 


either passage. 


302 


Alpis from 
above Um- 


50 
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Comparison Teyy ay tov KatareyOévtoy nat Gddwv TOAK@Y oupBadropLeveoy 
einate To adérepov tdwp, yiverat 6 “Iorpos woTapav péyroros' é7ret 
bdwp ye Evy mpos ey cupBdrrew, 6 Netros wAHOei arroxparée” és 
yap 5) rovroy ovre qorapos, ovTe xpjvn ovdepia écdidovca, és 
awrn0os of cupBddrerar'™ loos 62 aiel péee & te Bépet Kai 
xeyiove & “Iorpos, xata rowvde tr, ws guol Soxéer Tod peep 
yeyiovos ott Scoatrép éati, Odbyp te pélov Tis éwvTod hictos 
ylweras betat yap 4 yh airy Tod yetwovos rapytray Odlyy, vupeT@ 
é wavra ypéerae Tod Sé Oépeos 7 xray ») dy TH yea Trecovca, 
dotca audiradis, rnxopévn mravroey éadidot és rov "Iotpor airy 
te 5) 4) yuo ecddovca és abrov cupmdrnOver, cat 8uBpoe rodrA0i 
re rat AGBpos atv airi be yap 8) Ta Oépos dow Sé wréov Er” 
éwutov towp 6 Hrdtos érrédxeras dy TH Okpei H ev THE yetpove, 
TOTOUT@ TA cuppuoyopeva Te “Iotpw wodXNaTAdouw dott Tov 
Oépeos Frep Tov yeypavos: avririBéweva Sé tavtTa avriojcwots 
ylverat, wore toov pu aie paiverOas dovra. 
51 Es py 8h rev Trotapayp rotor SxvGynol éore 6”*Iotpos: pera Se 
Next to the roprov, Tupns’ 8s dad Bopéw pev avéuou dpparar, dpyeras 2 péooy 
Tyras, with ge Xduyns peydras, 4 obpltes Thy Te SxvOucny cal riv Nevpida 


the Hellenic 
oh tae émi 8¢ re oTopats avrod Karoixnyrat "EdAnves, of Tupiras 
it) 


52 Kxadéovra. Thplros S¢ “Trams worapos 6pparas peév ex tis SKvu- 


Then the Ouchs, pées 5d dx Aluvns peydrns, TH wéouF véworras Trios aypcos 
which flows revxol: xaréeras § 4 Aiwvn airy opOas payrnp ‘Trrdvios: éx Tavrns 
nine days @v avatée\dwv 6 “Travis -rorapos, peer err pév mévre jpyepcor 
Bal ts] 


mouth.  mdov Bpayvs Kat yAuKus Ere’, amd Se rovTou, mpds Oadrdoons 
Teacépwy HuEpewy WrOOY, TLKPOS aivas: Exdidot yap és avTov KpHVN 
aixp?, obtm bn Tt dovoa mTixp?, ) peyd0er cpuxpn'” dodca, xipva 
mists Tov "Trravy éovra wotapov ev anayoias péyay Eore Se 7 KpHvn 
fountainat altn ey otpoto. yapns THs Te apoTHpwY ZKvGéwv Kat “Aravavear 


158 és yap 3) TOUTOP . - oupBdrrerau. xis dori. It has been conjectured with 


The Nile receives many tributaries in 
Ethiopia, but the last tributary, the Aé- 
bara, falls into it as far south as lat. 16°, 
not less than six hundred miles above the 
frontier of Egypt. The statement of He- 
rodotus in the text serves to furnish a 
limit of the distance to which any authentic 
knowledge of the country extended. 

150 »AuKds rx. Some MSS have yAv- 


some probability that the saline quality of 
the waters of the Hypanis might have 
arisen from the effect of the s.w. winds 
driving the waters of the Euxine up the 
embouchure of the Borysthenes, and thus 


into the H 
160 i ogee See note 157 on 
i. 51. 
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ovvopza Se rH Kpjvy, nat Bev ple To yopy, Sevier pev Efkap- Exampeus. 
maios*', cata 5é rHv ‘EXAjvev yrmooay “Ipad odol- cuvdyovet 

be ra réppata & re Tipns cal o"Travus xara "Aratwvas, 7d Se 

aro ToUTav, aroaTpepas éxarepos péet evpvvay TO pécov. 

Térapros 5¢ BopvaOévns arotapos: 6s éore péeyioros te peta 53 
"Iotpoyv rovrwy, xat trodvapkéotaros Kara yvopas Tas nyerépas, the Bord 
obre povvoy Thy SxvOteayv wotapav, GAA nal rdv adrwv ardy- Heres. 
tov, wry Nelrov tod Avyurrriov’ rovrm yap ov« ola re éote 
oupBaréew dddXov Totaywor tov Sé Aovrdv Bopvobévys éorh 
jTokvapxéotatos, bs vopds te KxadrAlotas Kxab edxouwdeoraTas 
KTyvest twaptyetat, WwOvas re apiotrous Siaxpidov Kal mrelorous: 
mlvecOal re ROvoTes éore: peer te aBapds rapa Godepoior axrdpos 
Te Tap aurov dpioros tyiverau troln Te, TH ov omrelperat 1) yopn, 
Ba€urarn Gres re ert te oTopatt avrod avropatoe wipyvevrat 
dmNerov xyted te peyada avaxav0a, Ta avraxaiovs Kadéovos**?, 
mapéxetat és taplyevow, dda Te TWOANA Owupdoas afia. péxpe 
pev vuv Téppov yapov, és tov teacepdxovra jpepéwy mrr00s ott '*, Its course 
ywwooxerat péwv amd Bopéw avéuou 76 Se xarvrepOe Si’ dv péet see 
avOparrev, ovdels eyes ppdcas daiveras Se péwv Se epjpou és ge ae 
Téav yewpyav Sevlewv rhv yoony obras yap of ZxvOas rap’ adroy Ml but no 
dri Séxa tyuepewy wAoov vépovtas. povvou Se rovTou Tob Trotapon it source. 


At its em- 
xa Neidov ovx éyw ppdoar ras mrpyds donee de, ott ovdels the Hypeni : 
‘EdAyjvov. ayxod te &) Oardoons 6 Bopvaberns pewv yiveras, Joins it, and 


161 "Efauwasos. Ritrer (Vorhalle, p. 
345) recognizes in this name the word 
‘hexenpfad,’ of which ipa) 680) would be 
a very fair translation. 

163 +4 dyraxalovs xaddovo:. This is 
probably the fish called deluga, a species 
of sturgeon. CLARKE speaks of them as 
sometimes ing an enormous size, 
although commonly not more than twelve 
feet in length (i. p. 360). The rdpixos 
dryraxaioy is mentioned by the comic poet 
ANTIPHANES (ap. Atheneum, iii. p. 118). 
It is probably the same as the tdp:xos 
Tloyrixdy of other writers. See note 54 
on ii. 15. 

163 ds roy TervepdxovTa hueptoy wAdos 
éor{. The indirect character of much of 
Herodotus’s information is shown by this 
statement of the locality of Gerrhus. He 
had heard it was the place where the 
Scythian kings were buried, that the 


burial place of these kings was on the 
confines of Scythia (there being nothing 
but a desert beyond), and that it was high 
up the Borysthenes, as far as the river 
was navigable. But some accounts seem 
to have made this distance 11 days, some 
40. (See §§ 18 and 71, compared with 
this.) The Borysthenes (Dnieper) is in 
te only navigable for about 80 leagues 
above its mouth. (See note 57 on § 18, 
above.) The Wolga, on the other hand, 
is navigable almost to its source ; and it is 
not impossible that the locality assigned 
to Gerrhus in the text partly arises from 
a confusion between these two rivers. 
Very near Tver (on the Wolga, about a 
day’s journey from Moscow) there is now 
@ group of tumuli, remarkably perfect in 
their forms and conspicuous from tbeir 
situation. (Cranks, Jyavels, i. p. 50.) 





temple of 
Demeter 
and a Hel- 
lenic settle- 
ment. 


54 


Then comes 
the Panti- 


capes. 
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Next the 
Hypacyris. 
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Next the 
Gerrhus. 
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Next the 


Tanais, into 


which the 
Hyrgis 
flows. 
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wal o§ cupployerat 0° Tras és tauTo GXos exdsdovs- 70 52 perakv 
Tay Totapay TovTay doy &uBorov THs yapns, ‘Iarmodkew axpn 
xaréerar' ey 5é 76 ipov Anpnrpos evidputas wépnv Se rod ipod émt 
t@ ‘Trav Bopvabevetra: xatolenvrat, taita péy Ta amd ToUTwY 
TOV NWOTALOW. 

Mera S€ tovrous wéirros motayos GAdos Te obvoya Iavri- 
kann; péer Sé nal otros amo Bopéw te xal ee Aspvyns, cal To 
petaév rovrou te xal tov BopvaOéveos véveovras of yewpyod 
RevGas > exddot Se és thy ‘TrNatny wapapenpapevos Sé tavrny, 
t@ Bopvabévet cupployerar “Exros 5é ‘Trrdxvpis rorapos ds 
Gpparas pev dx ALuvns, dia péowr 6¢ Tay vouddwy ZxvOéwr péwr, 
éxdidoi xara Kapxwitw mréday, és SeEuy anépywr rip re ‘Thainv 
kat tov ‘AyidrAntovy Karedpevov Apopov'*. “EBSdopos 5¢ Téppos 
WoTapos amréoyicras pev amd trod BopuvcO&veos wata tovro THs 
xapns és 8 ywooxeras 6 Bopvobarns amtoxioras pév vuv ex Tov- 
Tov TOU yapou, oivoua 5é eyes Térep 6 yapos avros, éppos, péov 
d é Oaraccay, ovpites ry te rav Nouddwv yopny, cai riv rey 
Bacirnteay ZevOéwy exBid0t Se és tov ‘Tardxvpw. “Orydoos dé Sx 
Tadvais motapos bs péee ta avéxabey'™ dx Aluwns peyddns dppew- 
pevos, edvdot Se és elo Ere Aluwny xadeouévny Masi, 4 obpives 
2xiOas te ros Baoidnlovs wal Zavpopatas és 6¢ Tavaiy rotroy 
G@AXos trotapos éoBddret T@ obvoyd éore" Tpyis'*’. Totes pev dr 
ouvopactoias Trotapoias ottw 6) TL of ZxvOas daxevddatrar roice 


164 7) peratd tobrov....of yewpyol haps in all these cases there was one of 


%xt@a:. Srrano expressly says that the 
Scythians who have the name of yewpyol 
are the inhabitants of the Tauric penin- 
sula. The soil from where the mountains 
begin to dip to the north was extremely 
rich, rendering thirty-fold with the rudest 
cultivation. The corn tribute paid to 
Mithridates from this region was no less 
than 180,000 medimni; and Leucon (of 
whom DzemosTHENEs speaks in the Ora- 
tion against Leptines) was said to have 
shipped no less than 2,100,000 medimni 
at Theodosia for the Athenians (vii. c. 4, 


. 97). 
: Pe "AxXIAAfioy Apduoy. STRABO 
(xi. c. 2, p. 402) mentions an ’Ay/AAeios 
xépy and a temple to Achilles upon the 
eastern shore of the entrance to the sea 
of Azof, exactly where the strait was the 
narrowest,—about 20 sfades across. Per- 


the barrows which abound so much in 
this part of the world. Atcaus (fr. 49, 
Bergk) addressed Achilles as 6 ras X«v6:- 
nas uéSers, which is an indication that he 
was recognised very generally as a hero 
by the Hellenic settlers in But 
this is not so likely to have been owing to 
the real or professed descent of the olx:- 
orai of these several settlements from 
him, as to the very general existence of 
barrows similar to those which were 
already familiar to them in the Troad, and 
which were already coupled with the Ho- 
meric legend of Achilles. See note on 
v. 94. 

166 +d dydxadey. See note on v. 62. 

167 “Yovis. See note 315 on § 123. 
The modern name of this river is said to 
be Seviersky, in which some slight vestige 
of its ancient title may be traced. 
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5é xrifveot } troln avadhvopévn dy Th SxvOuch, ors errvyonararn'™ Richness 
of the 
macéwv rotkwy tay hyucis louer avovyopévoics 88 Totot rivect Scythian 
dors orabpocacbas, Sri rodro obrws Eyer oF 
Ta pev 5) pbyiora ottw ode eitropad dort. ta Se rowra 59 
pipaa Kara rade oft Siaxkeras Oeods pev potvous todade Y'bian 
indoxovras ‘Iotiny pev parsota émi 8, Ala re nat Tip, jade 
voultovres viv Iijv rod Avs elvas yuvaixas pera 8 rTovrovs, 
"ArrodXrwvd te Kai ovpavinn ’Adpodirny, cat ‘Hpaxdéa, xa” Apea: 
TovTous pev Wavres of ZxvGas vevouleace’ oi Sé xadredpevos Bact- 
Anios Rxvar nat TH Tlocedéwve Odovor’ oivoualeras §¢ ZxevOcorh, 
‘Iotln pev TaBirl Zedvs S¢ (6p0drara, xara yvopuny ye ray éusy, 
xandecpevos) Tlanaioy TH 8 ’Arla' ’Aroddwv 38 Oirooupos 
ovpavin &¢ ‘Adpobirn ’Apripraca’ Tlocedémy 5¢ Oaputmacd- 
Sas’, dyddpara Sé nab Bopors Kal vnovs ov voulfover rrovéew, 
awdiy “Apni: rourm Sé volfovor. OQvain S@ 4 avr) wae Kxar- 
éornxe trepl wdvra Ta ipa scpolms, epdopéevn de Td pey ipsioy 
6 8e 


60 


ritual, 


a 


avré*”? éwrerodiopévoy tors eumpocOiouvs modas &ornne 


168 éx:yoAwtdry. The MSS vary be- 
tween this reading, éxloxoAwrdrn, ém- 
xwdordrn, and dui nee 

169 Zeds....’Amxla. These two re- 
puted Scythian words seem to be unques- 
tionably of the Indo-Germanic family of 
languages. Apia is the name by which a 
portion of the Peloponnesus was anciently 
called (Escuy.Lus, Supplices, 260—269), 
and it is probably identical in etymology 
with the word #x{a, and originally an epi- 
thet of the Earth considered as an object 
of worship (fAdoua: wey *Axlay Botvi, 
Suppl. 117, 127). Artimpasa, if genu- 
ine, seems to be merely another form of 
Artemis with an affix. (£losyros is most 
suspiciously like olros Zépos—the Syrian 
dirge or chant, of which the proper name 
was Linus. (See note 207 on ii. 79.) 
Thamimasidas, too, su the Tham- 
muz of EzExi& (viii. 14) in a Hellenic 
dress, especially if the reading Seyimard 
(which is apparently 6a space) be adopted. 
So that all these names, with the exception 
of Taditi—and perhaps that too may be the 
Tophet of 2 Kings xxiii. 10 ;—seem to be- 
long either to an Acheean or a Syro-phe- 
nician language, and to all appearance are 
not genuine Scythian. In that case the 
authority for them could hardly be any 
other than one whose occupatiou brought 


him into coutact with Acheans and Phe- 
nicians. See note 368 on i. 105. 

179 *Apriuwaca. So Gaisford prints 
with S, V, and Hesychius. But the 
majority of the MSS have ’Aplrwaga, and 
some, with Origen ’Apylurace. For olré- 
ovpos OrIGEN bas yoyyéevpos, and Hr- 
SYCHIUS yorrécupes, which is, no doubt, 
Forrdoupes. 

11) @apiacddas. So Gaisford prints 
with the majority of MSS. But 8, V, a, 
ooo Oayicpacd, and ORIGEN @ay:pa- 
o 


173 abrd, “ by itself,” é. e. without any 
attendant holding it; so as to present the 
appearance of advancing to the altar of its 
own accord. Similarly v. 85, dvaxopi- 
oGjva: abroy és Sddnpor, “ got back to 
Phalerum alone,’’ all his companions hav- 
ing been slain. The idiom familiar in 
Attic colloquial language: avrd onpave’?, 
‘the matter will itself explain,” is analo- 
gous to that in the text. Vrrer. uses 
the Latin pronoun ipse in the same man- 
ner :— 

“‘ Ipse lacte domum referent distenta ca- 


pelle 
Ubera.”’ (Bueol. iv. 21.) 


In all the sacrifices of the ancients the 
willingness of the victim was regarded as 
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Ovav, Srice Tod rjveos Erreas, oTdoas Thy apyhy TOU oTpOpou 
xatahdd\re pir olarrovros 5é Tob ipntov, émixadées tov Gedy Te 


. dy Ovy cat Greta Bpoyp wept ov éBare Tov avyéva’ cxvradiba 


61 
mode of 
cooking the 
flesh of the 
victims. 


62 


Pile of Ares 
on which 


Sé éuBaday mepiayes xal aromrvirye, ore wip avaxavoas, ove 
xataptdpevos, or émiorelcas atromvitas Se xai atrobelpas tpa- 
metas pos &now Ths be vis tis VevOreys aivas afvrov dovorns, 
dé odu és THY Apnow Tay xpeav éEevpnrar érredy amodelpwat Ta 
ipjia, yupvoder Ta ooréa Tov Kpedy Ereta éaBdddovet, fv pev 
Tiywat Exovres NEBytas ériywplous, uddota AcaBiows xpyrijpes 
mpoceKcéhous yopls h Ste ToAAG péLovas, és Tovrous éaBddXovres, 
&povet inroxalovres Ta ootéa tov ipnlor jv dé pn ode TapH 
réBns, of Se és Tas yaorépas tov ipnlwy éoBaddovtes TA Kpéa 
wavra Kal wapapitavres tOwp, vroxalove, ta aotéa'”: ta Se 
aleras xddduorta: ai b€ yaorépes ywptover evireréws Ta Kpéa 
Apiiepéva Tay Gotéwy xal ottw Bots re éwurov éEepet, cal ra 
Gre ipnia éwurd Exacroy érredv 5é ErnOy Ta xpba, 6 Ovoas Tey 
KpeOy Kal TaY oTrAayyveY atrapEduevos plirre és TO Ewmpoobey'™, 


Ovoves 5¢ nal Ta ddXNe TpoPata Kal lous paduora. 
Toitoe pev 5) Groot Tdv Oeay oftw Ovovet nal Taira Tov 
xrnvéwv, Te Se 67 “Apni ade Kara vopovs éxdoroet THY apyntoy'™ 


a good omen. Hence in the Moloch ritual, 
where parents sacrificed their own chil- 
dren, Minucius Fex.rx speaks of their 
very caresses being employed to produce 
the appearance of this: “ osculo compri- 
mente vagitum, ne flebilie Aostia immola- 
retur’’ (§ 30); and of the same thing 
TERTULLIAN says: ‘‘infantibus blandi- 
ebantur, ne lacrumantes immoiarentur.”’ 
(Apologet. § 9.) 

173 Swonalove: ta doréa. Compare 
EzEexigx xxiv. 5. 

174 dwaptduevos flare és rd Eumpoober. 
The feeling embodied in this act seems to 
be that the deity to whom the sacrifice is 
made is present, invisible, and ready to 
receive his portion of the feast. Com- 

the practice described in iii. 24. 
Thus the Lar, in the old Italian religions, 
always was served first; and Horace 
gives his legacy-hunter the advice, “ Ante 
Larem gustet venerabilior Lare dives.” 
The act implied in the word xardpyecOa 
is the dedication of the whole victim to the 
deity, to whom it was conceived not to 
belong until this ceremony had taken 


lace. Thus Dido was unable to die 
fore she had been thus dedicated. Vir- 
GIL says (din. iv. 680) :— 


““Nondum illi flavum Proserpina vertice 
crinem 

Abstulerat, Stygioque caput damnaverat 
Orco.” 


The absence of any such proceeding from 
the Scythian sacrifices indicates the rude 
and savage condition of the people as 
compared with other pagan nations of 
antiquity. 

178 roy dpyntoy. The manuscripts S 
and V have dpyalwy, but the text is appa- 
rently genuine. The word dpyeioy is more 
appropriate to the seat of a prefecture, or 
jurisdiction, such as those which were 
familiar to the civilized nations of anti- 
quity, than to Scythia; and its use here 
mast be regarded rather as an adaptation, 
like that of the word ipa, § 60, above, to 
the places where sacrifices were offered, 
although there were no temples. The 
word voudpxns (§ 66, below) seems a 
similar adaptation. 
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176 &we8or. The manuscripts 8, V, A, 
B have érlweBor. 

177 deivdiens oiBhpeos puta. AmMiI- 
ANUS MARCELLINUS represents the Alans 
and Huns of his time as symbolizing their 
deity by a sword stuck into the ground 
(xxxi. 2). Attila professed to have a 
peculiarly sacred idol of this description, 
which was found by a herdsman who had 
observed one of his heifers limping. Fol- 
lowing the track of the blood he came to 
a sword stuck in the ground, which he 
took up and carried to the king, who re- 
ceived it as the sword of Mars, and consi- 
dered that it indicated a mission to himself 
to conquer the whole world. (Valesius ad 
Ammian. Marcellin. \.c.) See too note 
187, below. 

178 dwoapd(over robs dyOpewous és ty- 
vyos. See iii. 11, and note 35 thereon. 

179 goby tijot xepol, ‘arms and all,” 
not “hands and all.’”’ See the note 351 
on ii. 121. The notion of the sacrificers 
seems to have been to deprive the corpse 


VOL. I. 


of that limb which was, while life re- 
mained, serviceable for war. This would 
be the whole arm, but especially those 
muscles which are most called into play 
in the actions of hurling the spear, strik- 
ing with the sword, or shooting with the 
bow, #.e. the muscles of the upper arm 
and shoulder. Hence Iolaus in Evni- 
pipes (Heraci. 740), lamenting his en- 
feebled condition, says :— 
a? & Bpaxlwy, oloy iBhoarrd oe 
peprhue? tyeis, qvixa toy ‘Hpaxdre? 
Ixdprny drdpGers, tdppaxos yévod por 
TOLOUTOS. 


180 dwdptayres. This is an aorist fol- 
lowing the analogy of a non-existent pre- 
sent &pyw, of which a relic still remains in 
the perfect fopya. Hesycnuius explains 
tptow by Otcoy. Translate: “and then 
after finishing the offering of the other 
victims too, they go away.” 

181 $¢) 32 obras ovdty voulCover. It is 
not to be considered that the word vopl- 
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Ferocity of 
neat 
thians ; 


Ta & és wodepov Exyovra WdéE ogi Staxéeras érredy Tov mrpa@rop 
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faying thelr AdBwor, p13) eveixas Se or arrodelper $e avrny rpdmw Topde trepse- 
ee —wapeoy KUKK® Tept Ta ara, Kal AaBbpevos THs Kehadfs excrete 
peta &é, capklaas Boos wrevpy Sper riot yepal> opyjcas'* Se 
auro Gre yeipopaxtpoy Exryrar’ éx Sé rev yadivow tov larmov Tov 
autos éNavver, ex trovTouv éEdmre, nal aydddetar os yap ay 
mrelota Séppara yeipopaxtpa ey, avnp apiaros obros Kéxperas’ 
modndol S¢ avrav éx Tay atrodepudtwy Kai ydalvas érelvucbas 
moutot, cupparrovres xatamep Balras’ trodnol dé avdpayv éyOpav 
ras SeEas yépas vexpay dovrwy ™ amobelparres * avrotcs dvuks, 
Kadurrtpas Tay dapetpéwy crovebyras Sépua Sé avOpwrov Kai 
qayv kat Napumpov hv dpa oyxedoy Sepudrav mdavrwv apTpo- 
TaTov AeuxdryTi**: qroAdNot Se nal Srous avdpas éxdeipavres rat 


Quality of 
the human 
skin. 


Scarelvavres émi EvNwv, én’ trey mepupépovas*’. 


(ovo: takes the dative case after it in this 
passage retaining its usual sense, but that 
it is the equivalent of yparra:, with the 
notion of custom superadded, and conse- 
quently used in the regimen of xpavra:. 
So below, § 117, Herodotus says, por7 
of Zavpoudra: voul(ovos ExvOuci (habi- 
tually use the Scythian tongue). See the 
note 132 on ii. 44. 

182 robrwy Tas Kepards dwopépe:. Po. 
SEIDONIUS (ap. Stradon. iv. c. 4, p. 319) 
notes it as a distinctive peculiarity of all 
the northern nations to scalp their dead 
enemies, and nail the skin of their faces 
to the front of their houses. The Gauls 
who took Rome spent the whole of the 
day succéeding the battle they won in 
decapitating the dead. (Duioporvs, xiv. 
115. 

183 gpyhoas. 8o Gaisford prints on the 
authority of S and V. But the majori 
of the MSS have dpyfcas. Perhaps sor 
cas, as from a form dpyd(w, is the true 
reading. 

181 yexp@y édyrwv. According to 
CLARKE, the banditti haunting the steppes 
of southern Russia are now accustomed 
by way of revenge to cut the skin round 
the upper part of the legs of their victims, 
and then strip it off by the feet. This is 
called “‘ giving a man a pair of red boots” 


TadTa pev 1 


—boots of red leather being commonly 
worn in the Ukraine. (Travels, ii. p. 


327. 

R dwoSelpayres. So Gaisford prints. 
But the word appears to rest on next to 
no authority, S and the Aldine edition 
adding xa) Siarelyayres, and the other 
MSS omitting the word altogether. 

186 fy Boa oxeddy Sepudrov wdrrey 
Aaumpéraroy Aeuxdrnr:. This passage 
has occasioned a great deal of difficulty to 
the commentators, and I am far from 
satisfied that the passage is sound. If it 
be, I should consider that 4» is to be 
taken in the sense of fuer FoeoOai, and 
regard the paragraph as an inference from 
the general qualities which have just been 
predicated of the human skin, and explain- 
ing the object which the Scythians would 
have in view in their barbarous practice. 
Translate: ‘‘ But human skin being both 
thick and shiny, would of course be calcu- 
lated to take the brightest appearance in 
point of whiteness of almost all skins.” 

187 ey’ Irwwy wepipépovet. AMMIANUS 
MARCELLINUS (xxxi. 2) attributes this, 
and some other of the Scythian practices, 
to the Alans and Huns of his time, who 
are to be looked for east of the Tanais, 
Perhaps it is common to moet warlike and 
barbarous nomads. 


Baw a ow 
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obra ode vevoutorar. Avtas Sé tas xehaddas, ov tt rdvTwv GdAdA 65 
tiv éyOlatev , rovedor téde diromploas Exaatos aay Td evepbe 3% ry 
trav dpptwv, éxxaBalper cad fy per 7 mévys, 6 Se Ewbev dpoBoény Pt of the 
pouvny treptrelvas ovTH ypatay hy Se 9 TAovaLos, THY pey @po- red ene- 
Boény rreptrelver, Ecwbev S& treptypvawcas obtrm ypatat Trornpig 

movedot Sé Tovro kai éx Tay oixnlwy, Tv ade Siddopor yévwvrat, 

Kal hy érixparicy avrod Tapa T@ Baciréi Eelvwy Sé of eXOorrov 

tav Av Noyor Toténtat, Tas Keparas tavTas Trapadépet, Kal érri- 

eyes GS of dovres oixnio: ToAELOV TrpoceOjKaYTO Kal ahewy avTOS 
érexpatnce tavrny avdpayabiny réyovtes. “Arak 2 rod évavrod 66 
exdorou 6 vopdpyns '* Exarros vy TS EwvTOD vou@ Kipya KpnTipa ie 
oivou, am of mivover Tay ZavOéov Saou Av dyvdpes morépsoe ‘hove who 
dpaipnyévos éwor toics S ay pi) xatepyacuévoy fj tobro, ov their man 
yevovTas Tov olvov ToOVTOUV, GAN Hripwpuevot atroxaréatas Sveidos 

dé ogi dors péytotoy Toro: Saou Se dy abrav xat xdpra troAdods 

dvdpas avaipnxotes wort, obtot 5¢ ctvdv0 KUdLKas Eyovres, mlvovet 


e A 
OfL0v. 


Mavries 5¢ Sev0éwv eiot modrol, of pavrevovra, péPSouce 67 
irelvynot troddjot mde érredy paxérous paBdwv peyddous évelov- 
tat, Odvres yapar SiveEerlocovet avrovs: xal ém plav éxdorny 
paBdsov riOévres, Oeomifover dua te AeyovTes Tabra cuvetdéovct Rabdo- 
Tas pdSSous érlow, cal adtis kata play ovvtibeiow"™ airy pv 
oft % pavricy watpwln éorl ot 58 "Evdpees' [ot avdpo- The Ena- 


188 Q\Aa tay éxOlorey. Pato (Eu- 
thydemus, § 66) attributes to the Scy- 
thians the practice of setting in gold the 
skulls, not of their enemies, but their 
relatives, as Herodotus asserts of the 
Issedones, above, § 26. 

189 § youdoxns. See above, note 175 

on § 62. 
100 This kind of rabdomancy is appa- 
rently the same as that attributed by 
Ammianus MARCELLINUS to the Alans 
of his time: ‘ Rectiores virgas vimineas 
colligentes, easque cum incantamentis 
quibusdam secretis prestituto tempore 
discernentes, aperte quid portendatur no- 
runt” (xxxi. 2). These sticks seem to have 
been treated as push-pins. But the divi- 
nation by marked sticks described by T- 
citrus (Germ. § 10) seems more analogous 
to the petalomancy attributed by Vrrei. 
to the Sibyl of Cuma (Aineid vi. 74). 


191 of 32 ’Evdpees. ARISTOTLE (Ethic. 
Nicom. vii. 8, p. 1150) speaks of a paraxla, 
which is a family vice with the Scythian 
kings, and perhaps the same thing is the 
foundation for attributing an androgynous 
character to the Evdpees. HiProcrates 
however gives a physical reason for a 
phenomenon which was imputed by the 
ignorance of the sufferers to the direct 
interposition of Aphrodite. (De aere, 
aquis, locis, pp. 561, 2.) It is remarked 
by Hippocrates that the disease i 
chiefly among the higher classes of the 
Scythians,—for which also he gives a 
physical reason. With regard to the ety- 
mology of the name, see note 368 on 
i. 105. Exactly the same complaint has 
been found in recent times among the 
Nogay Tartars. (Reineq@a, ap. Adelungs 
Mithridates, i. p. 472.) 
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Their sooth- 


sayers. 
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476 HERODOTUS 


guvoe' | riv “Adpodirny ade Aéyovet pavricny Sodvar prrdons 
ay droup pavrevovras érreay Thy pidrvpnv tplya oyloy, Siamnré- 
xov éy toto SaxTudotot Toics éwuTod Kai Stadveor ypd *** 
S¢ Bacireds 6 SxvOéwy xan, petaréyrerat Tov pavrloy dydpas 
Tpeis Tabs evdoxtssovras padiota, ot TpdT@ THE cipnuévp payrev- 
ovras’ nal déyouct obros ws 7O érbrav pddoTa Tdbe, OS Tas 
Bacintas iorias érvopenxe Ss xab 3s, Néyovres Th aoréy Tov ay 
52) Aéywou Tas Sé Bactrdylas ictlas vopos PevOnor ta pddsoTa 
éoTs ouvivas Tote, erredy Tov péyrotoy Spxoy éOédwot ouvivar 
avrlxa 5 Svarcrappévos ayerar'™ otros tov ay b) pace émtop- 
Kijcau atrvypévov Se ddéyyouet of payries, ws érupkncas paiveras 
éy 19 pavTicg tas Baotdylas iorlas, cai Sia tadra adyée 6 Baer 
Neds? 6 O€ apvéeras, ob ddpevos ervopKyjoat, Kal Seworoyéeras 
apveouévou 2 rovrov, 6 Bacsheds peraréwrerat [dddAovs”*] Se- 
adnalous pavrias’ Kat jv péy pv Kal ovrot, écopéwrres és THY paw- 
TLKNY, KaTAdnoweL ervopKncat **, rod Sé Wéws Thy Kehadiyy atro- 
tdpvovot xal Ta yphyata avrod Siadayydvovet of mpwro. Tew 
pavrioy jy 58 of éredOorvtes padyries atrodtawal, Grot dpe 
payries, Kat pdrda Gddou fy av ot whevves Tov avOpwroy atro- 
Avowos, SéboxTas Tolct Wpwroias Tov pavtiwy avToiat aToA- 


Avobas, “AmodrAdce Sita avrods Tpom@ Tormde’ erredy aGuatay '*" 


"Evreapv 


103 of dy3péyuvo:. The majority of the 
MSS have xa) of dv3pdéyuvoi, and one (d) 
wal dvdpéyuvo:. It appears to me that of 
dvSpéyuvo: is originally a gloes of of évd- 
pees, which, having been originally placed 
in the margin, was introduced in three 
different ways into the existing MSS. 
Gaisford, who prints of d»8pd-yuve:, follows 
8, V, a, c, and Valla. 

103 dredy Thy pidtony .. Suartey xpG. 
The number three appears as a sacred one 
in the religious rites of nations the most 
widely separated from one another. Vir- 
@IL (Bucol. viii. 77) makes the subject of 
Alphesiboeus’s song say : 

“‘Necte tribus nodis ternos, Amarylli, 
colores : 

Necte, Amarylli, modo, et ‘ Veneris’ 

dic, ‘ vincula necto.’ ”’ 


One form of the divining rod was a year’s 
shoot of hazel, forked, and with the forks 
twisted three times (Grimm, Deutsche 
Mythologie, p. 546); and perhaps the 


singular epithet given in the Homeric 
Hymn (530) to the rod of Hermes (rpi- 
wérnAoy), rests upon a similar feeling. 

10 Siareraupuévos Byera:, “he is seized 
and brought.”” See note 402 on i. 114. 

105 [&AAous}. This word is omitted 
in 8S. 

1% xarabhowo: érupeicu. <A similar 
vides is used in ii. 174: xarddncay 

Givai. 

197 @uatay. The manuscripts 8 and 
V add the word xayudgns, and it is not 
impossible that this is a genuine reading, 
and that xaudpn meant “a tilted wagon.” 
PoL_ux (x. 52) gives Herodotus as an 
authority for being equivalent to 
éxhuara oreyacrd, and it is possible that 
he has this in his eye, and not 
i. 199. Tacitus (Hist. iii. 47) gives the 
local name of camare@ to certam covered 
boats, something like the Venetian gondola, 
made by the inhabitants of the coast in 
the neighbourhood of Trebizund; and 
Srraso (xi. c. 2, p. 405) says the Greeks 


4 
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dpuydvev TrAncwot, Kal wrolevEwot Pods, sabes TOvS They burn 
pdvrias, Kab xépas Orlow Sioavres, Kat oropacavres'™, xatetp- soothsayers 
yvior és pica Ta ppvyava: trom picavres 88 abra, darceiar poh. “ir 
cavtes Tos Bods’ trodNol péyv 8) cvyxatraxalovras Toto. pavrios 

Boes, trodXol Sé rreptxexavupévos arropevyovar, erredy alTav 6 pupos 
kataxav0j. Kxataxaiovos Sé tporm Te eipnudvp nab 50 ddras 

aitias Tovs padvtias, yevdopdvrias Kadéovres. ois & dy dro- 

xrelyn Bactreds, Tovrwy ovde rods raidas Nelrrev GANA dvrTa 

Ta Epoeva Krelver, TA Se Orjrea obx adinéet. 


-"“Opnsa S¢ trovebyras ZxvOas dde, mpos tors av woewvrar és 70 
KiMKa, peyadmy Kepaylyny olvov eyysarres, alua cuppioryovas TAY alighting 


Ud 


Ta Opxia tapvopevay'”, rinpavres oréare 4 émvrapovres payalpy ‘bor faith. 


give the same name to similar boate used 
in the Bosporus. And although with us 
the tilt is accessory to the wagon, yet with 
the Scythians the wain would be rather 
considered as accessory to the tent which 
formed the sole habitation of its owner 
(see § 121 and note 146, above); and 
thus duata naudpns would be a more 
appropriate phrase than xaudpyn audins. 
(See the note 673 on i. 199.) It is, at 
any rate, extremely difficult to account 
for the introduction of the word «xayudpns 
by a copyist,—very much more so than 
for itsexpulsion. RusRvauis, who visited 
the Crimea in 1253, describes the wagons 
of Scacatai as ‘laden with houses.” 
These consisted of a frame of wicker, 
covered with black or white felt, and 
thirty feet in diameter. They were placed 
upon huge wains drawn each by twenty- 
two oxen, and were lifted bodily off these 


198 crouécoytes, “having gagged 
them.” This was to prevent the impreca- 
tions of the dying man being audible; asa 
curse uttered under such circumstances 
would be regarded as possessing a fatal 

wer. Manco Poto relates that when 

ublai Khan put his kinsman Nayan, 
who had rebelled against him, to death, 
he did it by having him wrapped in a 
carpet, and violently tossed to and fro 
until he died. “This mode of death was 
adopted, that being of im lineage, 
his blood might not be shed upon the 
ground, nor Ais cries ascend info the air.” 
But the attachment of extraordinary vali- 
dity to the expressions of a dying person 
was not peculiar to the Scythians. It ap- 


pears in the description by Aiscryuvs of 
the sacrifice of Iphigenia, where Agamem- 
non is made ced cad the asia ord. 
paros KadAiep@pou dudax KMATATX ES, 
podyyor dpaioy ofxois, Blq xXerwey 7 
dvavie udver (Agam. 236) ; and, i in fact, 
the feeling on which it rests is a part of 
universal human nature. 

199 glue ouuplo-yovo: ray Th Epxia Ta- 
pyondvay. Lucian makes the Scythians 
use a form of proceeding compounded of 
the one described in the text and of that 
which Tacitus imputes to the Armenians. 
— Tacirvs, quoted in the note 258 on 

i. 74.) ae od yap evyreudvres Axat robs 

Aous dvoraddiopey 7d alua els xd- 
Aiwa, wal ra tlon Gxpa Bdyavres dua 
dupdrepot emcox dpevor wloopev, ob tori 
S,r: peta rovro judas Siardoaey by. 
(Toxar. § 37.) The practice of tasting 
pay as Hi gayi of a solemn proceeding 

old religions of the Italian 
serena Festus (sub 0.) says, ‘‘Assira- 
tune apud antiquos di genus quod- 
poral gated per re et sanguine tempe- 
ratum, quod Latini prisci sanguinem assir 
vocarent.” Hence SAuLust says of Cati- 
line, that, in forming his party, ‘‘fuere qui 
dicerent eum humani 


gustavissent, sicuti tx solemnibus sacris 
feri consuevit, aperuisse consitium suum.” 
The practice was probably a relic of reli- 
gious ceremonies coming down from a 
time when sacrifices were human, and 
cannibalism the ordinary usage. See the 
note 34 on iii. 11. 


(al 
Mode of 
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ouixpov Tov cwpatos Kal &revra asroBdvvavres és Tv KU\LKA 
axwasxea, kat diatots, Kal odyapw, Kal axovrioy éredy 5é Tatra 
Toncwot, KaTEvYoVTaL TOA, Kal &revta atotivovat avtol re of 
TO Spktov Trocevpevot, Kal Tay Erropévwy ot wWrelorou aEvot. 

Tagai && trav Bactrewv ev Téppows eior, és 5 6 Bopvobvns 
éore mpootdwros™, évOatra, ewedy odt amo0dvy 6 Bactrevs, 
Spuypa ys péya apvocovet Tetp@ywvor érotpov Se Tobro sroe7- 
cavres, dvadapSavovet Tov vexpov, KaTaxexnpwptvoy pey TO oda, 
tiv Sé vndvwv avacyicbeicay nat xabapOeicav, mréqv xutrépov 
rexoppévov xat Gupinpatos Kat cedlvou omélppatos Kal avyjcou, 
cuveppaypévny omlaw, nat xoplfovar ev audéy és dddo CBvos- of § 
dy rrapadétwvras xomsoBévra Tov vexpov, twovetos Ta Tep of Bact- 
Anion BevGar tod wrds aorapvovrat, tplyas Weptxeipovras, 
Bpayiovas trepitdpvovrat, pérwtrov Kat piva xatapiooovras, did 
TIS TE aploTepHS yepos dioTovs SiaBuvéovra.”™ evOedrev Se xopl- 
Covcr &y duaky rov véxvy tod Baoidéos és dAdo EOv0s TaY dpyouat 
(ot 6é ods &rovras és Tods mporepoy HAOov) érredy Se rrdévtas wept- 
XGwor Tov véxvy xopifovres, év Féppovot”” Ecyara xarounpévours 
elo. TaV eOvéwy TaY apyovet, Kal & Tiot Tadjot Kai erecta, 
érreav Oéwor Tov véxuv ev thot Onxyot érl oryBddos, rapamjtavres 
aiypas EvOev xa evOev Tod vexpod, EvXa ireprelvovert xal Srata 
papi natacreydfovow ey Se rH dowry edpvywplyn Tis Onens, TOY 


200 Tapa) 3t..... do7t axpooxAwrdés. 
The ‘tombs of the Scythian chiefs,’ as 
well as those of the Cimmerian mentioned 
above (§ 11), are doubtless some of the 
barrows which abound all over the conti- 
nent of Europe east of the Carpathian 
mountains, and extend southwards down 
into Greece, both European and Asiatic, 
—in fact probably existing wherever a 
pastoral people has penetrated in large 
numbers. CLARKE says that from the 
plain of Thessaly the whole coast north- 
wards is lined with them. Hawaxins ob- 
served them on the north side of the 
Propontis between Silivria and Constanti- 
nople. They are also found in the fork 
of the Don and Donets, and in the plains 
to the s.x. of the sea of Azof, between the 
Don and the Kouban rivers,—so thick, 
that from one point Clarke counted no 
lees than ninety-one of them, with huge 


oaks growing upon them. (Compare Fat- 
KENER, quoted in note 331 on i. 93.) In 
the time of Pausanras one very large 
one on the plain of Bottisa was called 
the tomb of Orpheus (ix. 30). In the 
Iliad one on the plain of Troy is spoken 
of as the tomb of Aésyetes, and another 
as that of Ilus (ii. 793; x. 414). Seetoo 
the note on v. 94, @ "AyiAAniov wédsos 
éppeduevor, below. It is not likely that 
Herodotus’s informant had ever been at 
the spot where the sepulchres of the kings 
are said to have been; for the locality is 
most doubtful. See note 163 on § 53, 

ve. 

201 SiaBuvdorra:. See note 256 on ii. 


202 dy Téppoict, The manuscripts S 
and V have & re roicw, and the former 
of them also the variation éoxdroow for 
Erxara xarounpdvow. 
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mwaddaxéov te play amomvi-avres Odrrrovet, Kai Tov oivoydov, Kar 
pebryertpov, xat isrrroxopov, cai Senxovoy, Kal dyryekunpopoy, nar 
irirous, Kal TOY GAXwy dmrdyTwy atrapyas, cal diddas ypuatas’ 
(apyip@ Se ovdey ovdé yarn@ ypéwvrac*™) rabra 8é rrowjoartes, 

Novot TavTes yaua péya, dptdArdgcopevo, xa mpoOvpcdpevor Os 
péyiotoy towjoat. ‘Evavrov Se amepupepopévov, airs modo. 72 
Towvoe NaBovres Tov NovTdY Oeparrovrwy Tods érurndearrdrous: Cruel cus- 


tom in : 
(ot 5€ eiot SuvOar eyyevées’ obrar yap 8) i aaa tous ay memoration 
auros 6 Baciheds Kedevon, apyupovnro: 52 ovK elt has Oepa- * coli willy 
movtes*) TouTwy ay Tav Sunxovey éredy aromvitwos TevrijKxovTa, at 
Kai lirmous Tous KaANoTevovTas Trevrijxovra, €eNovTEs AUT@Y TIY 
Kothiny nat xabjpavres, eumumdacs ayvpwy, xal auppdamrovet 
apides 5& fyusov emi duo Evxa orjoavres trv, nal To Erepov 

iyuou Ths aides en’ Erepa S00, xatranjtavres tporp TowvTp 

TOMA Taita, éreta tov lamov cata Ta prjxea EUNa trayéa 
Suekdoavres péypt Tov Tpaynrwv, avaPiBdlovor avtods ém) Tas 
ayisas tov &é, ai ev mporepas dapides brréyovat Tovs wpous THY 

iarmov, at Sé SmicGe mapa Tors pnpovs Tas yaorépas trodap- 
Bavovor oxédea Sé audotepa xataxpéwatar peréwpar yadivods 

dé xal oromia éuBadévres és Tovs irirous, Katatelvovet és TO 1p0- 

obey avrov, nat Gretta éx twaccddwv Séovet. tav Se &) venvlcxwv 

TOY aTroTreTVUypLévay TY TevTnxovTa Eva Exactoy avaBuBalovert 

él tov trmov, dbe avaBiBdlovres: éredy vexpod éxdorov Tapa 

Thy axavOay Evnov opOov SeXdowot péypt Tov Tpayndou, Katobey 

dé inrepéyer Tod EvNou Tovrou 7d és Téppov™ ayyvuovat Tob érépou 

EvXov Tob 81a tod tarrrou éruotycavres 52 KiKdy TO ofa irméas 
TOLOVTOUS, AITENAUVOUC lL. 
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203 dovipy St obddy ob3t yaAKG xpdwv- 
vat. This must mean that they do not 
use either silver or bronze in commerce ; 
for their arms would doubtless be of the 
latter. See Rirrer, quoted in note 710 
oni. 215. But the communication through 
caravan traffic with Central Asia would 
produce such an abundance of gold as might 
render any other metallic medium unne- 

in the commercial relations of 
these nomad tribes with the Hellenic 
merchants who dealt with them. See 


Maxco Poxo, quoted in note 280 on 
iii. 95. 

204 réppov. This word is explained by 
the gloss writer as rpja. It is a “ socket 
formed by boring,” the root of the word 
being rop or rep, which appears in many 
Greek and Latin words containing the 
notion of ‘ turning, e.g. tornus, Tdpvos ; 
terminus, yas tero, relpws teredo, 
Tepérpoy, Bah . See an excellent paper 
in the Transactions of the Philological 
Society, vol. v. pp. 103—106. 
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Odrw pév rods Bacidfjas Odrrroves** rois 5¢ dddous SeiGac, 
érredy arrobdvact, mepiyoves of ayyordtw mpoorKovres xara 
rovs dlrous éy dudkyor xetuévous tév Se Exacros tnrodexdpevos 
evayées tovs érrouévous, Kai TO vexp@ mwdavroy mapatie rey rat 
Toa. Grow hyépas S& recoepdxovra ovTe of iuitas trepi- 
dyovrai, érevra Odarrovrau: Odrpavres 52 of ZxevOat xaSalpovras 
TpoTr@ Tome: ouncdpevot TAS KEpadas Kat exmuvdapevos, Trosedot 
Tept TO chpa Tabe érredy EUNa ornowot tpia és G\Anha KEKrAL- 
Héva, trepl radra midous elpivéovs meperelvovor cupppdtavtes Se 
as ptdwora, Oous ex rrupds Stahavéas doBaddrovor és cxddoyy 
Keysevny év peop tav EvNwv Te nat rov mleov “Eots 5é ode xav- 
vaBis*** duopévn ev tH yopn wry mayérntos Kal peydleos TH 


205 oSrw uty rods Bacirjjas Odwreve'. 
The following account is given by IBN 
Batoura (the Arabian traveller in China 
about the year 1346), of the burial of 
the Khan of the Tartars, who had been 
slain in battle. ‘The Khan who had 
been killed, with about 100 of his re- 
lations, was then brought, and a large 
sepulchre was dug for him under the 
earth, in which a most beautiful couch 
was spread, and the Khan was, with his 
weapons, laid upon it. With him they 
placed all the gold and silver veasels he 
had in his house, together with four female 
slaves and six of his favourite Mamluks, 
with a few vessels of drink. They were 
then all closed up, and the earth heaped 
upon them to the height of a large hill. 
They then brought four horses, which they 
pierced through at the hill until all motion 
in them ceased ; they then forced a piece 
of wood into the hinder part of the animal 
till it came out at his neck, and this they 
fixed in the earth, leaving the horse thus 
impaled upon the hill. The relatives of 
the Khan they buried in the same man- 
ner, putting all their vessels of gold and 
silver in the grave with them. At the 
doors of the sepulchres of ten of these 
they impaled three horses in the manner 
thus mentioned. At the graves of each 
of the rest only one horse was impaled.” 
But that such proceedings as those de- 
scribed in the text were not merely a 
traditional custom, but rested on that 
common feeling of humanity which ascribes 
to the departed similar tastes and pursuits 
to those which have been valued by them 
in their lifetime, is clear from the follow- 


ing description of a Patagonian faneral, 
given by Caprain Fitzroy (Narrative 
of the Beagle, ii. p. 155). “The body is 
wrapped in the best mantle of the deceased, 
placed on his favourite horse, and carried 
to the burying-place of the tribe. The 
wizard rattles together two pieces of dried 
bladder in which are some loose stones, to 
frighten away the Validru or evil spirits, 
and the other people howl over the corpse 
es it is carried to the sepulchre. In a 
square pit, about six feet deep and two or 
three feet wide, where many others have 
been deposited, the corpse is placed in a 
sitting posture, adorned with mantles, 
plumes of feathers, and beads. The spurs, 
sword, balls, and other such property be- 
longing to the deceased are laid beside 
him, and the pit is then covered over with 
branches of trees, upon which earth is 
laid. His favourite horse is afterwards 
killed. It is held at the grave while a 
man knocks it on the head with one of 
the balls of the deceased. When dead it 
is skinned and stuffed, then supported by 
sticks (or set up) on its legs, with the 
head propped up as if looking at the 
grave. Sometimes more horses than one 
are killed. At the funeral of a Cacique 
four horses are sacrificed, and one is set 
up at each corner of the burial place. 
The clothes and other effects belonging to 
the deceased are burned, and, to finish all, 
a feast is made of the horses’ flesh.”’ 

206 xdyveBis, ‘“‘hemp.”’ This article 
grows in the northern part of Russia, 
higher up than any part of Scythia known 
to the Greeks. It will therefore have 
come down to the traders in the Kuxine, 
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Alup éuepertarn tavry 5é roAr@ treppéper 4 xavvaBus' abrn 
Kat avroparn cat omerpopévn duerav nal é& avriis Opnixes yey 
Kab eluara trovebvrat Toto. \uvéotot Guoidtara: ovd dy Saris 1) 
xapta tplBwv etn avris Svayvoln, Avou 4h xavvdBus éote ds Se 
pry €ldé Kw THv kavvaBBa, Nveov Soxjoer elvar 7d elua’ Tavrns av 75 
ot SxvOas ris wavvaBws 7O orréppa érredy AABwct, wrodvvovet arin vas 
tra tous mlrous, wah Sera émiBddXovot TO oméppa emt Tovs ripley 
Siadavéas, Govs tH trupl to Sé Oupeijras ériBadrdpevov, Kab * apour- 
atpiia trapéyetas Tocabryy, oore “EAN nviKt ovdepia av pty truply 
amoxparnaee ot 5é SxvOae aydpevor tH rupln* @pvovras. tobvro 
odt ayti Novtpod éorl ob yap &) Nodvras HSart Td trapdqay Td 
capa: ai &é yuvaixes aitav, tOwp tmapayéovoat, xatacoryovct 
mept L0ov tpnyvv Tis xuraplacov, cat Kédpou, Kat UBdvou EvrNov 
Kal €reita TO KaTacwyopevoy TovTO, Trayd éov, KatamrddocovTat 
Tay TO cOua Kal TO Tpocwroy Kal dua pey evodin odéas ard 
Tovrou love, dua Se amatpéovoat rH Seuréon jueon Thy Kata- 
mraoToy ylvoyvras KaBapai nal Naptpal. 

Flewvixoict 5é vopatotos nal oirros™ aiviss ypaoOas detryouot, 76 
pays ye ay adAndowr, ‘EXAnvecotas 5é xab ievota, Os Sédeav i toda hl 


most probably by water carriage, from a 
considerable distance. The notice in the 
text is the earliest of it, and one may 
suppose that the name is a native one. 
If a0, the “ Scythians”’ who cultivated it 
must have belonged to the Indo-Germanic 
race, for the identity of cannabis with the 
Teutonic hanf is certain. But it is possi- 
ble that the name was given to the plant 
by the merchants who bought, not by the 
ple who grew it. 

MT &yduevo: rij ruplp. The extraordi- 
nary ice mentioned in the text was 
no doubt partly for the purpose of getting 

uit of the annoyancé of the mosquitoes, 
the numbers of which in the steppes are 
almost inconceivable. CLARKE says that 
in the plains of the Kouban no contrivance 
on the part of himself and his companion 
could prevent millions of these insects 
from entering the carriage; and in spite 
of gloves, clothes, and handkerchiefs, they 
rendered their bodies one entire wound, and 
excited a considerable degree of fever. The 
mortality occasioned by them in the Russian 
army, both of men and horses, was very 
great; and it was the practice of the eol- 


VOL. I. 


diers to scoop out a hollow in the ancient 
barrows, and even in the greatest heats of 
summer to light fires in order to fill this 
with smoke, and thus escape the stings. 
(Travels, vol. ii. p. 59.) This circum. 
stance will explain a curious sentiment 


attributed to Anacharsis (the ) 
by Drogenss Lasrtivs (i. 104). He 


wondered at nothing so much as that the 
Greeks should use charcoal: rdy ney 
xawvéw dy rats Spec: eararelwovuas, 
7d Se téra els Thy wédAuww Koul(ovc:. But 
at the same time the desire of intoxication 
was what determined the use of hemp 
seeds, from which at the present time the 
narcotic called bang is produced. The 
effect of hemp even while growing is to 
produce drowsiness and stupor in those 
who remain among it. 

208 xa) obro:. ‘‘ this people, too.’”” Here 
it has been supposed there is a tacit re- 
ference back to ii. 91, where the writer 
has remarked upon the dislike of the 
Egyptians to Hellenic customs. 

309 ufrs ye. So Gaisford prints, on 
the authority of 8S and F. The other 
MSS have pf to: ye. Hermann conjec- 
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averse to 
foreign cus- 
toms. 


482 HERODOTUS 


"Avdyapois te wai Sevrepa aitris ZvdAns. Todro pey yap 
"Avayapou, éerel te viv jody Oewpnoas nat arodeEdpevos cat 
autiy aopinv wordy éxoulfero és Oca TA SxvOéwv, wréwv Se 
‘EdAnorovrou mpocioye és Kufixov"’, xai, ebpe yap tH Mayrpt 
tav Gedy avayovras Tos Kufixnvovs opriyy xapra weyanorperéws, 
etEato ti Mrrtpi 6 'Avayapots, hy aa nab irytis amovorrnon és 
éwuTod, Ovocew Te Kata TavTa Kara Ta Spa rovs Kulianvods 
movbyrTas Kat Tavyvyloa arncew ws 5é arrixeto és Thy ZKvOcciy, 
Karadus és Tiv Kaneopevny ‘Tralnv™* (4 8 gore pév rapa Tov 
"Ayirrniov Apopov, Tuyyaver $¢ maca éoica Sevdpéwy rravrolov 
wrén) és tavrnv 89 Katabds 6 ’Avdyapow, Thy épTny Tracay 
érreréXce TH Oe, TYutravoy Te Eywv Kai exdnodpevos ayaddpata 7 
Kat Tov TK SKvbéwy xatappacGels avrov taidra tovebvra éonpynve 
t@ Baowéi Savrior 6 Sé wal avros amiucopevos, ws cide Tov 
"Avadyapow rovbvra Taira, tokevcas avrov améxtewe Kad viv, 
qw Tu elpntat tept Avaydpows, ov pack pw FnvOa ywwoxey 
Sua. tovro Ste eFednynoé te és thy ‘EdAdéba, wai Eeuixotcr EOecr 
dveypyjoaro. ws 8 éyw ixovea 'Tluvew, tod “ApuarreiOeos érri- 
tporrov **, elvat avrov ‘IdavOupcou™ tod Sxvbéwv Bacrréos 


tures &\Aep in the place of 4AAfAwy, and: 


Gaisford adopts it. But the passage pre- 
sents little real difficulty, if we suppose 
that ypaoGa: pet-youc: is to be taken with 
the regimen of 0d ypévra:, to which it is 
nearly equivalent. Translate: ‘These 
Scythians too have an invincible aversion 
to adopting foreign customs;—they will 
not take up any from one another, and 
least of all such as are Hellenic.” Com- 


pare ii. 91: ‘EAAnvucotos 82 vouatoor 
getbyouse: xpac@a: 1d 8 churay elxciv, 


Bnd BDrAwvy pndaya pndapay dvOpdrev 
vopatoics. 

210 gxpocloxe: és KbCicor. It appears 
from § 14, above, that Herodotus was at 
Cyzicus, and it seems likely that there he 
heard the story of Anscharsis’s mishap. 
It would certainly not be from the Scy- 
thians, for they professed (and probably 
with truth) not to know him. See the 
note 216, below. 

311 xard ta Spa. So ii. 99, xara ra 
4xovoy: v. 112 and vi. 88, xard ra covy- 
eOhxaro. 

313 és rhy xadcouéyny ‘TAalny. See 
note 54 on § 18, above. 


313 dxdnoduevos dydApara. These were 
certain symbols suspended from the breast 
of the officiating priest. Dronysrus de- 
scribes the proceeding which took place 
annually at Rome in honour of the same 
deity: icpara: abrijs [rijs @volas] axhp 
@pvt xal yurh Spvyla> nal wepidyovow 
dvd thy wéAw obro: pntpayuprourres 
Sowep abrois os, rorous Te wepinel. 
pevot Tots oT HOECt, Kal KaTavAOUpLEVOE 
aps toy éxondvay Ta pntppa wéAn nal 
Topmava Kporouvres. (Archaolog. ii. 19.) 
When Manlius in his Asiatic campaign 
threw a bridge over the river Sangarius, 
there came to his camp I'dAAo: wapa “Ar- 
viBos xa) Barrdxov ray éx Teoovotrros 
lepdoy ris Mntpbs trav Oedy, fExovres 
wpootnOldca xal trorous. (POLYBLUS, 
xxii. 20.) 

214 éxirpérov. This word seems applied. 
here to some functionary representing the 
interests of the barbarian sovereign, per- 
haps resident at the factory which was the 
centre of the commercial dealings between 
the Hellenic merchants and the natives. 
Such a post would probably be filled by 
the issue of a mixed marriage between a 
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matpwv, Tatda Sé elvat I'vovpov, rod Avxov, rob SaapyarelGeos 

et ay Tavrns Tw Ths oixlns 6’ Avayapouw, lotw ind Tob aberpeod 
arrofaver ‘IdavOupcos yap tw mais Zavrlouv Yavrosdé Hv 6 
atroxrelvas ‘Avdyapow. Kalrot ria dn eovea Noyov GAdov 77 
t7r6 Tledotrovynolwy Neyopevov*"*, ds trd Tob ZevOéwv Bacrréos pianist 


"Avdyapois atrorreupbels ris “EdXXddos pabnris yévouro: dmlow Ff Anschar 


Te atrovooTnaas hain impos Tov arrorréuyavra, “EX nvas avtas Bction on 
agyonrous elvat és mracay codinv, trv Aaxedaypovler’ Tovrot the Hel 
dé elvas povvoics cwppovws Sodval re nai SéEacbar NOyov. GAN 
OUTOS pev O NOryos GAXwS Tératotat®™ En’ avtayv “EXAjver 6 & 
@y avip, dotrep potepoy eipéOn, SuepOdpn. ovros pév vuv obtw 
by te Errpnke Sid Eecvexd re vopaia nat “EXAnuKas opirias. 

TToddoict 8 xapra erect borepov, XKvrns 6’ ApiarrelOeos &rabe 78 


mapamAjoa Toute "AptarrelOcit yap Te ZxvOéwv Bactréi yiveras Sigles wally 


per Gov maidov Yeirns €€ "Iotpuvis 52 yuvauds oifros Ware shen 
ylveras, nal ovdauas eyywpins Tov 7) pirnp abrn yAa@cady Te 
‘EAddba xal ypdpyara édiake pera 58, ypovm dorepor,.’ Apiu- 
meiOns pev rereuvTa dorm wd ZrapyarreiOeos rod *Ayabipooy 
Baotréoss SadrAns Se ryv te Bactrntyy wapédaBe, nat riv yvvaixa 
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Hellenic settler and a native, or a native 
chief and a Hellenic slave. 

215 "18av63poov. So Gaisford prints; 
and the MSS here, and also in §§ 120. 
126, vary between this form and ‘I»8a- 
@vpoov, predominating in favour of the 
text. But the analogy of Intaphernes 
(the correctness of which is ascertained 
by the equivalent Vidafrana of the Be- 
histun Inscription) is in favour of the 
rejected form. 

218 Sxro MeAowovynolav Acyéuevoy. The 
Spartans connected the origin of the mad- 
ness of their king Cleomenes with an em- 
bassy of some Scythians to Lacedemon. 

vi. 84. Perhaps Anacharsis was in 
their traditions represented to have come 
on this occasion. The compliment to the 
Lacedeemonians at the expense of the 
other Greeks would induce one to suppose 
that the story which Herodotus heard 
from Peloponnesians originated at Sparta 
or thereabouts. It is apparently of more 
recent origin than the fashion of sophisti- 
cal disputations; and perhaps the same 
may be said of all the stories of Anachar- 


sis as 8 travelling philosopher. (See the 
from Plato, cited in note 113 on 
i. 32.) The epistle from Anacharsis to 
Hanno, which is gravely quoted by CicERo 
(Tuse. Disp. v. 32), is probably the trans- 
lation of a rhetorical thesis of a much 
later time. But the views upon which 
this was based belong to the era which in 
Greece corresponded to the age of Buffon 
and Rousseau in France, and to that of 
Lucretius at Rome; when disgust at the 
scenes around them induced many to re- 
gret the time ‘“‘when wild in woods the 
noble savage ran,” and produced such fic- 
tions as the ‘ Contrat Social,’ and the fifth 
book of the De Rerum Natura. The sto- 
ries of the Ethiopians given by Herodotus 
belong to the same era. See note 56 on 
iii, 18. 
317 xéracora:. This is the reading of 
S and V, the rest of the MSS having 
wénAaora. But réraiora: means wadlas 
xdpw wéxAacra, and Gaisford rightly 
prefers it. The story is no doubt an 
ethopoeic fiction. See notes 113 and 477 
on Book i. 
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Tov Tatpos TH otvoya hv Orroln™* hv 5é abrn 4 Oroln aory*”, 
€F Hs Fv “Optxos AptarrelOei rraiss Bacithevwy Sé SevOéav 6 Zxv- 
Ans Salty pev ovdapds jpécxeto ZxvOicH, GANA woddov pos Ta 
"EArAnuica paddov tetpappévos hv amd trawevows rhs éremai- 
Sevro: érroleé re Towtro: etre aydyoe THY oTpaTiy Tiy YevOéov 
és 7d BopuoBeveiréwy dor, (ot 5¢ Bopucbevetras otros Néyovet 
odéas avrods elvas Minoious,) és tovrous Sxws EMMot 6 Sevres, 
Thy pev oTpariuyy KaTadelrecke ev TH Tpoactelp, avTos Sé Sex 
ErOor és 7d retyos Kal Tas mvdas eyKdylcee, THY oTOAWY aTrobé- 
pevos THy SevOixnv, AaBecxe dy ‘EdAnviba éobipra: eyov S ay 
ravrny wyopate, ovre Sopuddpwy érropévwy ore addou ovdevos 
(ras 5é arvAas epvAacaor, py Tis piv ZevOéwv Woe Eyovra Tavrny 
THY oToANY) Kal Tad\XNa éyparo Sialrn ‘EdAnvuny, Kal Geotot ipa 
érrolee xaTta vopous rods ‘EXdjvow sre Sé Suatplhpee piva i 
aéov Tourou, atad\docero evdvs THY YevOuchy orokny Tavra 
qmouerxe TrodAdns Kad oixia te ddeluaro dy Bopvobévet xal 
yuvatxa &ynue és aira®” érriyopinv. *Enrel re dé eeé of xaxcis 
es flee's —eyevérOas, eyévero ard mpopdows tojase érePipnoe Atoviow 
Olbiopolis. Baxyelp terecOyvar pérdrovre bé of és yelpas dyerPar™ rip 
TéedeTHy eyévero pdcpa péyiotoy Ww ot évy Bopucbeveitéwy tH 
ons olxins peyddns nal modvredéos rrepiBor, (THS Kad Odhvy~ TE 
mporepoy rouTay pyijpny elyov,) tiv méprE NevKod AlOou odiyyes 
Te Kad yputres Extacay™* és ravrny 6 Geds evéoxmpe Bédos: Kal 5} 
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218 °Owoln. The manuscripts Sand V ants of the western Europeans, thro 


have in place of this word ’Or(y. 

219 Jy 82 aitn fh 'Onwoln bork. The 
phrase dor) is a strong instance of adap- 
tation, if the meaning of the author is that 
Opoea was a native Scythian woman. This 
however appears to be his intention; and 
perhaps the taking this woman as his wife 
is to be regarded as a conciliatory step on 
the part of Scyles to gain over the native 
interest, who may be supposed somewhat 
jealous of a chief born of a Hellenic 
mother. This supposition will account 
for the indignation with which they re- 
garded his subsequent participation in 
Hellenic orgies, and their setting up in 
his place a brother of pure barbarian 
blood. There is entertained at the pre- 
sent day by the native Russian aristo- 
cracy a similar jealousy of the descend- 


whom civilization was introduced tals the 
country. 

220 yuvaina Syne és aird. The full 
expression would be &ynue xal Fydéyero 
és ard. 

321 ds yeipas KyerOau. See note 434 
on i. 126. 

333 golyyes re wal yptwes toracay. 
Ritter (Vorhalle, pp. 225—227) quotes 
these decorations of Scyles’s palace as an 
indication of the early passage of Indo- 
Bactrian symbolism, together with the 
religious ideas with which it was con- 
nected, into the regions about the Sea of 
Azof and the Euxine. But whether or 
not his theory be well founded, this pas- 
sage can scarcely help it. It seems quite 
clear from the story of Scyles, that the 
ornaments in question belonged to the 
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bev Karexdn waca’ ZxvAns Se ovdey rovrou elvexa Hocov éreré- 
Aeoe THY TeNETHV. (BxvOas Se rod Barxyevew mwéps "EdXAnar dvewdi- 
fovor ov yap dace oixds elvas Ocdv eEevploxew tovroy dotss 
paiverObas évdyes avOpwrovs.) érrei te 5é érehécOn 7@ Baxyelp 
6 JxvrAns, Sverpjorevce*™® trav tis BopvoGeveitréwy mpds Tors 
ZKvOas, Neyo “ Hyiy yap eatayeharte, @ ZxvOat, br. Baxyevowey 
Kat jpéas 6 Oeds NapBdver viv ovros 6 Saluoy Kai tov ipérepoy 
Bacthéa NedKaBne, kat Baxyevet te*™ wal id Tod Oeod paiveras 
ei 5€ pot amioréere, Srreabe, nal tpiv éym Sel~w” elzrovro trav 
ZKvbéwy of wpoearedtes: Kai avrovs dvayayav 6 Bopvabevetrys 
AdGpn emi mop yor xareice érel te 5 mapnie oly TH Odom 6 
Zxvrys wat eldov pw Baxxevovra ot F«vOar, ndpra oupopiy 
peyadny érroijcavro, eEerOovres 8¢ dojpawov mdon TH oTpaTWn 
Ta dover ws 5é peta tadta cEndavve 6 SKvrns es HOca Ta Ewvrod, 
ot YxvOat mpoornadpuevor tov adedpeov avtod ’Oxrapacdény 
yeyovora éx Tis Tipew Ovyatpos, éramoréato Te ZevrAy’ 6 Se, 
palayv Td yiwwopevov em’ éwut@ nal tiv aitlny &0 Av éroskerto, 
xatapetyes és tiv Opnteny mrvGopevos 52 6 ’Oxtapacddns radra, 
éotparevero éri ry Opnixny érei te Se ert te "Iotpp éyévero, 
nvrlacdy pv ot Opnixess pehdovrav S€ abrav cuvdrpev, Ereprpe 
Sird 5 capa tov Oxrapacdiny \4ywv todde ti Set Hyuéas 
GAMjewv treipnOjvar ; els pév pev Tis Adedpens mais, eyes Sé pev 
adenpeov’ av T éuot amdoos Tovrov, nal éym col Tov adv SevrAnv 
Tapadioap. otparin Se pare od Kivduvevons, pyr’ eyo TadTd of 


same time at which the palace was built. 
At that time the artists could hardly be 
other than Greeks, probably Asiatics, and 
if so, the forms in question would be sug- 
gested to them by what they saw in Asia 
Minor, in which such figures were un- 
questionably familiar after the long con- 
tinuance of the Persian occupation. 

223 Siexphorevoe. The MSS vary be- 
tween this reading, éxphoreuce ud d- 
exlorevoe, which laat rests only upon the 
authority of S, and looks like a correction 
for the sake of escaping the difficulty 
occasioned by the other readings. If it 
be adopted it must be rendered “‘ asserted,” 
or “ gave his word.” But perhaps dvexph- 
oreuce is a corruption of the transcribers 
from d:e3phorevee, a possible though un- 


known form equivalent in sense to 3:é3py. 
234 Baxyeda: Te. i 
of M, P, F, K. 
mainder omits Te. 
335 Serdaxns. This is the fret time 
gate ger this chief, yet he 
oes not think it necessary to give an 
further description of him. Sittloce a 
doubt became familiar to every one after 
he joined the Athenian alliance, which he 
did in the first year of the Peloponnesian 
war. (THUCYDIDES, ii. 29.) One may 
suppose therefore that this passage was 
written qfter that time. By parity of 
reasoning it may be supposed that the 
description of him given below (vii. 137) 
was written before this notoriety was ac- 
quired. See the note 566 on i. 170. 


80 


heads of 
their arrows, 
stands at 


Exampaus. 
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aéunpas 6 SiTddsns erexnpuxevero: jv yap wapa te ‘Oxtrapacdady 
adedpeds YeTddxew, wedhevyas tovroy 6 bé 'Oxtayacdéyns xat- 
awée. tadra, éxdidovs S€ Tov éwurod pntrpwa Surddxy édrafe ror 
adedpeoy Yevrnv val Piradens pév traparaBowy tov aderceor 
amiyyero YKvrew 5 ’Oxtapacddns avrov tavry amrérape Tip 
Keharyy. ore pev treptorédrovot®™ ta odérepa vopata 3 evOau, 
toict S¢ wapaxtopévocs Eeuwcods vopovs Toivra érmeriwua 
ddobcr. 

ITrHO0s 52 7d YevOdwy od olds re éyevoynv atpexéws rrvOéc Gaz, 
GAA Siadopous Aoyous mepl Tod apiOuod Teovor Kal yap xapta 
modXovs elvai opeas, nal odfyous, as ZevOas elvar*™". Toadvde 
pévrot arrépawov pot és Oi éore perakv Bopvobéveds te trota- 
pod xat ‘Trrdyviws yopos, otvopa 8é of éort “Ef€apratos™” tod «al 
ovAdy@ Te TpoTEpoy ToOUTwY pvHmy elyov, Papevos ey adT@ KpHHY 
bdaros mixpod elvat, am’ Hs To Bdwp atroppéoyv Tov "Trravy airoroy 
move. vy TovTm TH ywopp Kéerat yarxniov™™”, peydet Kai 
é£arAnotoy Tob emi ordpatt Tov Ilovrou xpyrhpos, rov Tlavoavins 
6 KncouSporov avéOnxe: ds Se pur) ldé Kw Tovrov, wde Syroow 
éEaxooious auoptas evreréms yapée: Td &y RxvOyot yad«niov. 
mayos 5¢ 7rd ZxvOucdv tovro yadxniov éort Saxtirwv E> rovro 
ay éXeyor of émtywptot aro apdiwy yevécOar Bovdopevov yap Tov 


odérepov Bacthéa, T@ odvoua elvat Apavray, Tovrov 


226 wepioréAAovct. 
i. 98. 

237 xa) balyous, és LxbOas elva:. This 
expression is similar to peydAa éxrhoaro 
xphpara, &s dy elva: ‘Poder (ii. na 
Translate: ‘(and few, to be 
The smallest numbers which were oea 
to Herodotus by his informants were great 
for any other nation. 

338 "Efauwaios. See above, note 161 
on § 52. 

229 dy rode TE xdpy Kéerat xaArrhiov. 
Rirtrer (Vorhalle, p. 344) conceives that 
the spot where this bowl was set up was 
@ sacred one, and that it was the site of a 
colony of Buddha-worshippers. But the 
principal argument with which he backs 
his opinion rests upon the supposition 
that the footmark of Heracles (spoken of 
in § 82) was in the immediate vicinity,— 
of which there is certainly no hint in 
Herodotus. The two objects were un- 


See note 347 on 


3 cidévas TO 


doubtedly on different sides of the river 
Hypanis, and the latter not near its bank. 
(Compare § 52 and § 82.) But Ritter in 
fact puts Exampeus between the Zyraz 
and the Hypanis, apparently from a alip 
of the memory, and not, as Herodotus 
does, between the latter river and the 
Borysthenes. And it is not easy to see 
to what use Buddhists would put such a 
cauldron as that described. The C?medri 
of the north of Europe had a much 
smaller one, which they held sacred, and 
sent as a present to Augustus Cesar. 
Over this it was their practice to cut the 
throats of the captives they took in war 
(StRaBo, vii. pp. 68—70); and the iden- 
tification of these Cimbri with the Cim- 
merii of Scythia seems to have rested 
mainly on the notorious similarity of their 
habits,— a circumstance which squares 
very ill with Buddhism. 
230 rotrov. One MS has rodror. 
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TAHV0s Tay SxvOéwv, xedeveww puv wavras ZxvOas dpdw Exactov 


peiay amo Tov oioTov Koploas bs 8 Av pn Kopion, Odvarov arreiiec’ 
xopobival te 81) yphya moddov apdiov, xal of Ska é& aitéwv 
punpoovvoy trowuncavts AuTrécOar ex Tovtéwy Sy py TO YadsrHiov 


momoat Touro, Kat avabeivas és tov Ekapuraioy rovrtov. 
51) rept Tov wAHGEos Tov BxvOéwy Frovov. 
airn oun éyet, ywpis 4 Stt trorapovs Te TOAD peyioTous, 
aptOpoy mrelotous 8 Se drobwupdcas aEvov cal wdapeE tev 1 


TavuTa 


Owvydoia 5é 7) xopn 82 
Print of the 
ral foot of He- 
oTra- racles near 
the river 


pav Kal tov peydleos tov medilov mapéyerat, eipjoerar tyvos Tyr. 
“Hpaxdéos *" dalvoves év arétpy évedv, To oixe prev Bypate avdpos, 
gore 5é To péyabos Sérnyu, rapa tov Tipny trotapov. Tobdto pév 
yuv TowtTo got. avaBnooua Se és tov nat’ dapyds hia réEwv 


Aoyov *", 


Ilapacxevafopévov Aapelov émi rods xvas, nai erimép- 83 


movros ayyédous émutdfovras toict pev welov otparov To 
Se véas trapéyew Toiot dé Cevyvivat tov Opnixvov Boorropov 


"ApraBavos 6 ‘Totdotreos, adedpeds ewy Aapelov, &ypyte unda- 


pas avroy otparnthy eri 


ZKvléwv thy atroplhy adAN ov yap ereOe cupBovrcrwv oi 


xpnoTa, 6 pev érrétravto, 6 5é, 


érrevdn of Ta TTrdavTa TapEecKed- 


acto, é&jNavve Tov otparov éx Zovowv"™™, ‘EvOatra trav Ilep- 84 


acéwv OiwBalos édenOn Aapelov, tpi@dv éovrwy of mrabwv 


His cruelt 
wal to the cia? 


TavTwv orpatevopévoy, éva avT@ xatarerpOrjvas 6 Sé ot Edm, ws of Hobezus. 


231 Yxvos ‘HpaxAéos. See note 228 on 
ii. 91. 

332 gs roy xar’ dpyxas Hia Adtwr Adyov. 
The thread of the narrative is resumed 
from the beginning of this book,—and the 
expression xar’ dpxds affords a presump- 
tion in favour of the book being the com- 
mencement of a new division of the sub- 
ject when it came from the hands of the 
author. 

233 (eyyvdva: roy @pnixioy Béowopoy. 
See the note 261 on § 88. 

334 dthravve roy otparoy ex Lodowy. 
RENNELL considers the site of the ancient 
Susa to be the place called Sus, about 
forty-four geographical miles more to the 
N.wW. in the direction of Babylon than 
Tostar or Suster, which was previously 
considered its site. (Geography of Hero- 
dotus, p. 203.) As far as Herodotus is 


concerned, or the Greeks of his time, it 
may be affirmed that all known of Susa 
was that it stood by the side of a river 
called Choaspes, was the royal palace of 
the Great King, and that it formed one 
termination of a great caravan road, of 
which Sardis constituted the other, in 
which road there was a certain number 
of halting places, and a certain amount of 
estimated, nof measured, distance. (See 
notes on v. 49 and on v. 63.) The ex- 
pression in the text implies that in the 
notion of the writer the army was concen- 
trated a# Susa, and marched from thence, 
—a journey of at least three months—to 
the coast. Such can never have been the 
actual plan of operations. See another 
instance of misapprehension of oriental 
strategics, i. 77 (with note 268) above. 
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85 
Darius ar- 
rives at the 
Bosporus 
and surveys 
the view 
from the 
temple of 
Zeus Urius. 


488 HERODOTUS 


fir éovrt xa perpiov Seopévy wayras tovs watdas xaradebfeur 
6 pev 51) OloBalos mepryapis hv édraritwv rors vilas otparytns 
atrokedvoba, 6 Se éxéXeuce Tos Ori tovTwy érectew@Tas aTo- 


kreivas Travras tovs OloBdfou mraiéas: Kat ovros pey atrrooaryérres 


avrov tavrn éXlrovto ™, 


Aapeios Se érrel re aropevopevos ex Yovowy amixero THs Kad- 
xnoovins eri tov Bootropov ** ta elevero 4 yépupa, evOctrey 
éaBas és véa erdee eri tras Kuavéas xadevpévas, tas mporepoy 
mrayKTas "EXdrnvés pace elvar EYopevos Sé drt tO ipp eOnetro 
rov IIovrov, éovra afwOéyroy tredayéwy yap ardvrwv méduce 


Owvpacurartos **" 


Tov To pey pnKos aTddwol eiot Exarov xal 


xirALoL Kat puptot, Td Se Evpos, TH evpUTaTOS avTOs EwUTOD, aT adit 


335 abrot tatrp éAlwoyro. A parallel 
piece of barbarity to this is related of 
Xerxes (vii. 39), and it appears to be 
far more in accordance with his character 
than with that of his father. But a certain 
palliation of this outrage has been at- 
tempted on the ground, that it being a 
constitutional maxim of the Persians for 
all capable of bearing arms to follow the 
king wherever he went on an expedition 
in person, the mere attempt to excuse one 
of his sons was on the part of Ccobazus 
a kind of treason. I conceive that the 
anecdote itself, as well as the parallel 
one, is substantially an ethical story, 
illustrative of the temper of an eastern 
despot, and that the dramatis persone, 
as in many other stories related by Hero- 
dotus, very probably varied in different 
versions of it. See the notes on v. 92, 
where the story of Thrasybulus’s advice 
to Periander is discussed ; also notes 494 
on ii. 160 and 368, below. 

236 dx{xero ris Kadxndovlns ex) roy 
Béowopov. The course of Darius from 
Susa to the Bosporus, it will be observed, 
is entirely unnoticed; and so are all the 
details of the concentration of the troops. 
Yet the preparations for assembling any 
thing like the force mentioned (700,000 
land troops and 600 ships, § 87) must 
have employed all the resources of Asia, 
comparatively unexhausted as they were 
at that time, and must have left many a 
recollection of interesting incidents behind 
them ;—as, according to Herodotus, the 
similar preparations of Xerxes did. See 
the notes 245 and 247, below. 


337 xdpuxe Owupacisraros. Itis a re- 
markable circumstance, that while Hero- 
dotus gives the true dimensions of the 
Bosporus, on the supposition of the stade 
being about 600 feet, or 10 stades to a 
geographical mile, the magnitude in length 
and breadth which he assigns to the 
Euxine is enormously too great. The 
breadth of the strait and the length of the 
atx?» would fall under his very eye, but 
this would not be the case with the other 
facts. When he comes to the Propontis 
the dimensions become much too great, 
and to make his statement harmonize with 
facts, the stades must be taken ‘much 
smaller, as equalling no more than of 
their real magnitude But even this exag- 
geration is much less than for the Euxine, 
where the sfades must be taken at only 
i? of the proper magnitude. In other 
words, the error of estimated distance in 
a run by sea of the extent of the Pro- 
pontis amounts to an excess of two-fifths, 
and in one of the extent of the Eurine 
to an excess of no less than eleven- 
tenths. (LEAKE, ap. Geogr. Journal, 
ix. p. 11.) Now although the ability 
of the ancients to estimate a run out at 
sea was next to nothing, they having no 
contrivance answering to our Jog, it seems 
impossible that the rate of error should 
vary so greatly as appears above. It is 
more probable that the dimensions of the 
Euxine were exaggerated by the mer- 
chants from whom Herodotus obtained 
his information, than that he himself 
made the voyage and was deceived to so 
enormous an extent. 
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Tpinxoatoe Kal rproyirLot TOUTOU TOU TeAdyEOS TO TTOLG éoTl peer 


eUpos Téacepes oTddiot, pjxos Se [rod oroparos] 6 avyiy Td 81) tion of the 
’ ) ‘ € , oN , Euxine, 
Boowropos xéxAnrat, nat 5 8) Eeveto % yéupa, emt oradiovs Bosporus, 
Ve rg ,” 2 9 \ | e t Propontis, 
elxoow nat éxatov dors reives & és tHv II porovrida 6 Boowropos: and Hel- 
» 8& IIporovtis, éotca edpos pév otadiwy trevraxoclwy pixos 5é nee 
tetpaxoclwy Kai ytdiwv, xatadibot és tov ‘EAAjoTovTov éovta 
orewoTnte pev era oradious pjKos S€ rerpaxoalous éxdidot be 6 


‘EAAjorovtos és ydopa tredayeos To 51) Aiyaiov nadéeras. (Me- 86 
pétpytas 5é tadra woe vais ériray padiotd en Katavie ev sine 
paxpnpepin spyutds érraxiopuplas, vucris 88 éFaxsopupias: Sn te dimen: | 
apy és pev Paow ard tod cropatos **—rovTo yap éott tov Tlovrou *** 


, e f > 4 , A ? c @ 
paxpoTarov—npepéwy évvéa moos é€otl Kal vuKTay oKTw avrat 


ww. BS SB SB 2 BS BS wesw |] wR Se ww wwe eee See et” 


= SS mH 


Gvdexa poupiades wal éxatov dpyuéwv 


4° yivovrass éx dé Tay 


opyuiewy Tovréwy ordbd.ot Exatoy cal yldsor Kal piptol eior. és Be 


Bemoxvpny thy eri Oeppw@bdovte roray@ ex Tis Rwoduchs *"'—xaTa 


238 rot rd yey wnxos.. tptoxfAco. For 
the enormous exaggeration of this statement 
as regards the Euxine see the last note. It 
is perhaps not impossible to guess the way 
in which the error arose. It would appear 
from § 86 that these distances are the result 
of a calculation of which the elementary fact 
is the number of day and night runs out 
at sea. Now it is a curious circumstance 
that if the estimated length of a day and 
night’s run be taken at about sixty-two 
geographical miles,——an amount which 
results from the Homeric story of Odys- 
seus sailing from Crete to Egypt in less 
than five whole days (Odyss. xiv. 257)— 
the true dimensions of the Euxine will 
come out with very tolerable accuracy 
from the times (‘nine days and eight 
nights” and “ three days and two nights’’) 
given in § 86. If then we conceive the 
author receiving his information in terms 
of ‘‘ time,”—which time had been tradi- 
tionally handed down from the days when 
about 620 stades were the twenty-four 
hours’ run,—and converting this time into 
‘“ space” according to the standard which 
prevailed in his own day, when, as was the 
case from the time of the battle of Mycale, 
the navigation had undoubtedly become far 
more courageous, (See below, viii. 132,) we 
shall obtain an explanation of his erro- 
neous statement without any drawback 
from his accuracy. The traders in the 
Euxine would certainly not be anxious to 
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remove the ancient impression which ex- 
isted of the length and dangers of the 
voyage. (See the next note.) 

239 és uty Odow adxd tov orduatos. 
Herodotus, although he seems to have 
been himself at Phasis, doubtless here 
gives the average run, not from his own 
experience, but as he heard it from the 
traders. (For the importance of Phasis 
as an emporium see note $63 qn i. 104.) 
The proverb was current: els dow, 
&v0a vavoly toxaros Bpdpuos, although to 
the easternmost point of the sea was, 
according to Straso, 600 stades further 
direct run (xi. c. 2, p. 408). This section 
furnishes an excellent lesson of the cau- 
tion with which Herodotus’s statements 
are to be weighed. 

340 gySexa pupiddes kal éxardy dpyurdey, 
‘“‘one hundred and eleven myriads of 
fathoms,” not, as Larcher supposes, 
110,100 only. 

341 dc rijs Xuvduchjs. This is the re- 
gion between Corocondame (which was 
nearly on the extreme point of the south- 
ern shore of the Cimmerian Bosporus) 
and the mouth of the river Kouban. 
Strabo (xi. c. 2, p. 406) puts the Z.8i- 
xds Ayuhy 180 stades east of Corocondame, 
the coast in that part running due &. and 
w. Another harbour (called Bafa) he 
puts 400 stades east of the port of Sind, 
and considers it to be due north of Sinope ; 
while Herodotus in the text makes the 
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rovro yap éort tod IIovrov etpvrarov—tpiav Te nuepéewy xai Svo 
vurtov woos avras Se tpeis pupiddes nal TpijKovta opyuieoy 
ylvovrat, arddior Sé tTpenxoacot xa tpicyidso. 6 pév vv Torres 
avros xai Béowopds re xai “EdAjoTovTos obrw Té pot peperpé- 
ara, kal cata Ta eipnpéva Trepuxact.) Tapéyetrat Se ral Aijsvny 
6 Ilovros oftos éxéidodcay és éwurav, ob TOAN@ Tio eAdoow 
éwurov ™, ) Maupris te xadéeras xal. payrnp tod TIdvrov. 
‘O 8¢ Aapetos ws €Onjcaro Tov Tlovrov, &rdece oricw ent thy 
yépupay THs apyiréxtwy éyevero Mavdpoxhéns Sapsos Onnod- 
aig of yevos Sé xal rov Boowopov, orndas éeornce S00 én’ avta** XLBou 
Darius sails Nevwod, evrapoy ypdupata és pev tiv “Aooipua™ é& 8 rip 
Mandro- 


87 
After sur- 
veying the 


“EdrAnuixcd, EOvea wravra bcarrep Fyye Hye 5& travra tev hpye*™- 


cles’s bridge, : 7 a 

and sets up TOUT@Y puprades €EnpiOunOnoav, ywpis Tod vavrixod, éBSou74Kovra 
wo stela : é ie 

upon the aby immedot vees Sé éFaxdowas cuvedéyOnocayv. Tot pe vv 


shore to ? 3 , ; mee j 7 
commemo- oTHANTL TavTnot Buldyrioe Kopioavres és THY Tov DorEepoy ToU- 


parc tov éypnoavro mpos tov Bapov tis "OpOwoins™® *Apréusdos, 
xawpis évds Alou: obros Se xatedelpOn Tapa tod Awvicouv Tov 
ynov év Bulavrig, ypappatwv “Acovpiwy wréos"’, rod 5¢ Boo- 


port of Sind due north of Themiscyra. 
All the MSS have "Iy3:cHs, on which see 
note 90 on § 28. 

243 ob woAAG Thy drAdcow éwvrod. 
The inaccuracy of this statement even 
as compared with the exaggerated dimen- 
sions given of the Euxine is remark- 
able. The author seems to have had 
no data whatever by which the Sea of 
Azof could be measured. Undoubtedly 
it must be considered that the silting up 
of this sea necessarily proceeds much more 
rapidly than that of the Euxine, and con- 
sequently that their relative magnitudes 
must have altered considerably since the 
time of Herodotus. But in fact access to 
it seems to have been closed at the time 
the author was writing. (See note 65 on 
§ 21. 

st ay avrg, “on the coast of it.” It 
will be observed that the orjjAa: were no 
longer in sifu; and that there was no 
positive evidence at what part of the strait 
the bridge had been thrown across. In 
the opinion of Herodotus it will have been 
half way between Byzantium and the 
temple of Zeus Urius at the mouth of the 
sea. But between the time of which he 
here speaks and the time at which he 


wrote, Byzantium had been deserted, and 
the empty town burnt by the Phoenicians 
with the Persian army (vi. 33). 

444 "Acodpia. These characters will 
doubtless have been the arrow-headed 
writing, but which of the three varieties 
which are combined on the Behistun In- 
scription it is impossible to say. It seems 
very questionable whether the Greeks 
were aware of any distinction between 
them. The same writing is no doubt 
that of the intercepted despatch mentioned 
in THUCYDIDES, iv. 50. 

315 dye 3t axdyra ray Fpxe. These 
words induce the suspicion that the orq- 
Aa in question posaibly contained a table 
of the different provinces of the Persian 
empire, and of the contingent that each 
was able to furnish. See the note 236, 

ve. 

346 Opdwains. This surname apparently 
refers to the rebuilding of the city after 
its destruction by the Persians and Phoe- 
nicians. See note 213. It has nothing 
to do with the title dp@la. 

347 ypayudroy 'Acoupley xAdos. There 
seems no reasonable doubt, from this 
phrase, that Herodotus himself sew this 
etone; and as little, from the same cir. 
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qopov 6 xa@pos Tov élevEe Bacireds Aapetos, ms euot Soxéew oup- 
, 9 ‘ s \ A > ‘ , 
. Barropévp, pécov éortt Bulayriov te xal tov éri oropate 


(pov. 
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246 


Aapeios Se peta rata, jobels rH oxedin, TOY apyeréxtova 88 


avris Mavdpoxdéa tov Ydpsov Swpjocato maou Séxa 


e 


39. Gor Ov 


53)7*° Mavdpoxdéns atrapyny Gaia ypaypapevos macay thy bebEw 
tov Boowodpou, cal Bacihéa te Aapeiov dv mpoedplyn xarnpevor, 
kal Tov oTpatoy avtov SvaBaivovta, tabra ypayrdpevos aveOnxe és 


70 “Hpatoy*"', érrvypawas rade 


Béowopoy lyOuderra yedupécas dydOnxe 
MaydpoxAdys 353 “Hon parnpdovvoy oxedlns- 
aitgG pty orépavow wepibels Xapuloios 8t xidos, 
Aapelov Bacrrdws #53 dereAdcas xara voir. 


Taira pév vuv rod CevEavtos Thy yépupay pynpoouva éyévero. 

Aapeios 5 Swpnodpeves Mavdpoxréa SiéBasve és rv Etparny, 89 
toiat “Iwot trapayyeidas mréew és tov Tlovrov péypt “Iotpov 
jorapov: éreay Sé amixovrat és Tov “Iotpov, évOaidra avrov trepi- 
pévewy Sevyvuvtas rov trorapov Té yap 8) vautixdy tpyov “Iwvés te 


cumstance, that if he saw those out of 
which the altar of Artemis Orthosia had 
been built, he did not see the same ap- 
nce on them. He is evidence for the 
fact that a stone of peculiar character was 
hying by the side of the temple of Diony- 
sus in Byzantium ; and he was told that 
this was a component part of two orjAa: 
which had formerly stood on the shore of 
the Bosporus, and that the remaining por- 
tions had been used for building the altar 
of Artemis in the same city. He was also 
told that the original monuments had con- 
tained a certain bilingual inscription, which 
was regarded as the muster roll of Darius’s 
army on a particular occasion when he had 
all his subjects with him. 
348 +op ext orduar:. The manuscripts 
§ and V have ro¥ éw) orduaros. The 
temple spoken of is that of Zeis Obpios 
(AnRian, Peripl. § 11), the starting point 
for the ran up the Euxine under a s.w. 
breeze, which began regularly in April. 
See note 87 on § 28, above. 
249 gio: Séxa. See note 213 on iii. 


74. 

330 dw’ dv 84. This offering of Man- 
drocles is the particular point to which 
the attention of the reader is directed. 


See on this use of the particle 3) the note 
6 oni. 1. 

283 dydOnce és 7d “Hpaioy. It seems 
unquestionable that the painting in the 
Herezeum and the traditions of the temple 
attaching to it are the main foundation 
for the story of the bridge of boats having 
been laid acroes the Thracian Bosporus. 
(See the last note.) It seems also certain 
that the army was represented as march- 
ing, not being ferried, across. In the 
picture therefore, at any rate, the whole 
transaction was represented as a parallel 
to the transit of the Hellespont by Xerxes, 
who himself €@netro roy otpardy brd pa- 
ortyer S:aB8alvoyra (vii. 56). From i. 164 
it would appear that paintings existed in 
the temples of Phoceea when that city 
was taken by Harpagus,— perhaps votive 
offerings of merchants saved from ship- 
wreck 


352 May8poxAéns. This name is given 
as ’AvdpoxAdns in the citation of the epi- 
gram by Grtuirus (Bosp. Thrac. ii. 18), 
and as MaySoxpéwy in the Palatine An- 
thology (vi. 341). In the next line the 
Palat. Anth. has r¢ pey 8) ordpayor. 

253 BaciAdws. One MS gives this read- 
ing. Gaisford has BaciAdéos. 
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Mandrocles 
from the 
first-fruits 
of the re- 
ward be- 
stowed by 
Darius 
dedicates a 
intin 
Fr the = 
Hereum 
at Samos. 


Darius,after 
crossing, 
marches 
through 
Thrace, and 
the fleet 
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aneot bint wat Aiorées xal ‘EdAnotroytion**. 6 ev 87) vautinds oTparos TAs 
ee Kvavéas Stexrdwoas érdee 100 tod “Iotpou avatriwoas 6€ avd 
Tov TroTapov Suav jyepéwy TOY amo Baddoons, Tod ToTawLoU TOY 
avyéva éx Tod oyiferat TA oTOpaTa Tov “IoTtpou éLevyrve. Aapetos 
5é as Sué8n Tov Boorropoy xara rv oyedinv, érropevero Sid THIS 
Opniens: amucduevos Sé eri Tedpou morapod tas inyas, éoTpa- 


90 rorededcato npépas pets. ‘O Se Téapos Aéyetas iro TOY TrEpt- 


yr olxwy elvat Trotapav apioros, Ta Te GAXa és Gxeow hépovta*** xai 

sources of = $1) xal avdpdor nal trrrowct ypwpny axécacbar eict Se adrod ai 
3 

whose ‘ aA , 4 , a ? A es “ 

blot anyai Svav Séovcat tecoepdxovta ex aétpys Tis auTis péovoas 


good for j av iol i 8& Oeppai- dos 8 én aura 
pod for kal ai peyv airéwy cict >vypal, a ppat> 600s S 


eases, dots ton && ‘Hpalov re mods ris wapd TleplyOm nai é& *Amron- 
Awvins THs ev TO Evkeiv@ lovre, Svav nuepéwv éExatépn*®®. éxde- 

Sot 5€ 6 Téapos obtos és tov Kovradecdov trorapor 6 5¢ Kovra- 

Seados, és tov “Aypudyny 6 8é’Aypiavns, és tov "Efpow 6 8&e, és 

91 Oddaccay tiv trap’ Aive 16M", ’Ent rovrev wy Tov TroTapop 


ee amuxouevos 6 Aapeios ws éotpatoredevcato, joGels TH TroTa@** 


354 "leyds te wal AloAdes wal ‘EAAn- quoted in Excursus on iii. 74, p. 423.) 
onxdyriot. For the probable early incor- Nothing is more likely than that both this 

ration of the Ionians and olians as monument and the cairn mentioned in 

ersian allies see the notes 476 oni. 141, § 92 stood by the side of the mountain 
and 593 on i. 176. It is not to be over- road which led from Perinthus to Apol- 
looked that in the narrative of this expe- lonia, and that the authority of Herodotus 
dition of Darius no Phoenician force is is some traveller by this road whom he 
mentioned. If there were no Phoenician met at Perinthus. 
ships, the expression frye 3¢ wdyra dy = 957_ €xeBidor Bt 6 Téapos obros... . rhe 
Apxe must be taken with considerable sap’ Alyy xéA:. From this description of 
allowance (above, § 87). If there was a the river.system to which the Tearus be- 
Phoenician force present, the omission of longs, it seems plain that the Agrianes 
its mention possibly arises from the cir- must be the river Erzene, which falls into 
camstance of Herodotus here following the Mariza (Hebrus) about ten miles to 
the authority of an Jonian narrative. See the south of Adrianople. Which of the 


the note 269 on § 98, below. tributaries of the Erzene is the Contades- 
755 és axeow dépovra. See note 365 dus can only be guessed. Puriny (N. H. 
on iii. 133. iv. 11) mentions the Tearus, but in such 


256 34s 3 én abrds dari Yon, «.T.A. @ way as to induce the belief that in the 
These two cities were probably the points notion of the authority he followed its wa- 
from which persons wishing to make use ters fell into the Euxine. And if the springs 
of the mineral springs of the Tearus set were high up in the mountain range which 
out on their journey to them; and it is forms the water-ehed between the tribu- 
likely that at one or the other Herodotus _ taries of the Hebrus and the streams which 
heard the story of Darius’s visit and of fall into the Euxine, and the direction in 
the monument which commemorated it. the first part of the course appeared to be 
The expression Tepoéwy tre xal rdons westerly, it is conceivable that visitors at 
THs hwelpov Bacireds is a description the source should at once refer it to a 
of the king which would be natural to an _river-system with which in its lower parts 
Asiatic or Hellespontine Greek, but nottoa they were acquainted. 

Persian. (See the Benistun INSCRIPTION 258 jobels rH woraus. See note 635 
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omnv éornce nai evOadra, ypdppara éyypdyyas Neyovra Tdde sela thoes 
TEAPOYT TIOTAMO?T KEGAAAI ‘TANP APISTON TE commemo- 
KAI KAAAIZTON IIAPEXONTAI IIANTONN IOTA- vai. 
MON KAI EIT AYTAX AIIKETO EAATNON Ell 
SKT@AXY STPATON ANHP APIXTOS TE KAI KAA- 
AISTOS TIANTQNN AN@POITNN, AAPEIO“‘ ‘O ‘TITA- 
STIEOS, TWEPZENN TE KAI TASH TH HITEIPOT 
BAXIAETS. tatra &) &Oaira eypadn. 

Aapeios 8& evOedrev dpynOels airixero és GXov trotayov TH 92 
oivoua Apticxds éott, ds Sid OSpucbwy péer. emt todrov 8) Tov On the bank 
ToTAapov dariKopevos erroinae Touvde’ arrodéEas ywplov TH otpariy, Ariens 
éxéheve rdvra dvdpa diBov éva mapefvovra riHévas és TO atro- cairnscf 
debeypévoy Tovto ywplor ws bé ratra 1 otpatin éreréXece, by the army. 
évOaira xodkwvors peyadXous TeV AGwv KaTadLTrTOY, aTréNaUVE THY 
otpatrinv. IIpiv $é amixécbar eri tov “Iotpov, rpwrovs aipées 93 
Teéras tovs aOavarlfovras. of pev yap 5) Tov Jadpvonocor ear 
yovtes Oprixes xat imép ’ArrodXwvins te kat MecapBplns mrddsos seeinst 
oixnpevor, (xarevpevor dé Zxupyiddas nal Nupaior) apaynri Denus usce 
agéas avrovs wapédocay Aapeiy, ot 5¢ Térat rpos ayvapoovyny Gee, 
Tpatropevot avrixa BovrAwOncay, Opnixwy dovres avdpeoratos nat 


dicarérata. ‘Adavarifovos Se tdvde tov tpdrror ore arotyy- 94 
oxew éwutods, vopitover vas re Tov drroddvpevoy Tapa Zar~ peopel. 


pokw* Saluova of 8 avrav roy avroy rovrov vouifovor TeBe- ee 


on i. 188 for the importance attached to 
water by the Asiatics. Still it is not 
likely that any man should commend for 
its potable qualities a water obviously of 
8 mineral, and (judging from its effects) 
probably a sulphureous character. It was 
however the practice of the Persian court 
to pass a considerable portion of every 
summer in a part of the country in which 
mineral springs existed, and in fact to go 
through a course of water drinking and 
bathing,—a fashion which is ridiculed in 
@ somewhat coarse manner by ArRisTo- 
PHANES (Acharn. 80—8&4). It is pro- 
bable that the Persian officers in the 
Hellespont would retain their habits, and 
thus the springs of Tearus would become 
a kind of Toeplitz or Aix la Chapelle for 
the Chersonese. In that case the visit of 
any person of high rank would naturally 


be commemorated by a monument, as a 
circumstance calculated to enhance the 
honour of the baths. That it should he 
set up by their express desire is another 
matter. 

® ZdAuotiv. Some of the MSS have 
Sdapokiw, and some ZduoAiiww. The name 
Zarpviynoods, which apparently belongs 
to the same dialect, would induce the 
belief that Salm or Zalm is the real form 
of the first syllable of the name. From 
Hesycnivus (sed 0.) it appears that some 
identified this deity with the Hellenic 
Cronus. But this identification was pro- 
bably not earlier than the Alexandrine 
times, when Cronus was ed as an 
allegorizing of ypdvos (the course of time). 
Mnaseas (see Elym. Magn. v. Zduodkis) 
is apparently one of the authorities re- 
ferred to by Hesychius. 
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—- of réitiy ** Sid arevrernpldos S¢ Tov wad dayovta aici odewy 
messenger @UTOV aTroTéwrovot a@yyedov Tapa Tov Zaddrpokw, évrehrdpevor 
to Zalmoris. | oy Ay éxdorrote Séwvras Tréwrouer 58 &Se 08 piv airev Tay Oevres 
axovria tTpla Eyovoe dAdo Sé SuadaBorres rot arromewrropeévov 

mapa tov Zarpokw ras yeipas nab rods modas, avaciwnoavres 

avuroy petéwpov purredar és tas Royyas. tv pev by) aroOadry 
avamrapels, rots 2 trews 6 eds Sonées elvas: fy 5é ph} arroOazy, 
aitiavras avroy Tov aryyedov, dapyevol puy avdpa xaxov elvar 
airmnodpevos Sd todrov, ddXov arroméwrovew évréAXovras Sé Er: 

Civrt. ovros ot avrot Opnixes xai mrpos Bpovrhy te nai dotpaniy 
rofevovres ava mpos Toy oupavoy, amethebar™' rH Oe@, ovdéa 

95 dadrdrov Oeov voylfovres clvas ei uy Tov odétepov. ‘As Se éyw 
Account srupOdvouar Tov Tov ‘EAsjorovroy oixesyrev “EXjvov xa Iéy- 


Imoxis by 


the Helles? TOY, TOY Zdrpokw rovroy covra avOpwrov Sovdedoar dv Yaper 

mek, _ Savdedoas Se Tvbayopn 7 Munodpyou évbeirev 82 airév, yew- 
oe pa ae pevoy érctOepov, ypnuata xtyncac0as cuyva, Krnodpevoy & 
Pa avreneiy és Tv éwvtod’ Gre Sé xaxoBlwv te dovrav trav Opnixav 


sie cat urradpoverrépwy, tov ZddApokwy tovroy érurrapevoy Slasrdy re 
"Tada xai 70ca Badvtepa™’ 4 Kata Opnixas, ola “EXXnai te 
duirncavra nat ‘ENA jvev ob re aclevertdty coguiorH*™ TI vba- 
yopn, xatacxevacacOat avdpeava, és Tov TravdoxevovTa TAY aarév 
TOUS Trpwrous Kat .evaryéovra, avadiacKew ws ovTE AUTOS oOlvTE ob 
cupToras avrov ovre of éx TovTwY aiel yirdpevos arrolavéorrat, 
GNX Hover és yapov tovrov iva aiel qrepteovres EFovot Ta travta 
ayaba: dv @ Se érrolee TA KatadeyOlvra Kal Edeye Tavra, ey TouTy 
katayatov olxnpa érrovéeto: ws 5é of travredéus elye TO olxnyza, éx 
pev trav Opytxwov nhavicbn, xataBdas 5é xaro é& TO KaTaryauy 


359 TeBeAdi(w. The manuscripts M, early an author as Herodotus. The ori- 
P, K, F, 5, d have BeAdi(u. ginal notion of 460s Badd seems to bes 
26° SiadaPérres. See note 402 on i. character formed by sound and philoso- 
114. ; phical instruction, not of the merely 

261 gweiredor. Gaisford adopts this technical kind (such as the use of wea- 
reading and p:rrevo: above, mainly on the pons) to which the education of a savage 
authority of S and V, the majority of the would be confined. @. 8. § xavrd @pii- 
MSS having the common forms. nas would be “the results of a deeper 

262 Gea Babvrepa. This phrase is one training than the Thracian customs recog- 
which is used by Potrsius (see Schweig- nized.” 
hatiser’s Lexicon Polybianum, vv. Bddos  °* copirrf. See note 99 on i. 30, and 
and Baévs), and several times by Paito note 140 on ii. 49. 

Jupavus, but it rather surprises in so 
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olanwa** Svartato én’ érea rplar oi Sé yutv érrdOeov te Kal émév- 
Geov ws TeOveata: teraptrw Sé érei épavn roict Opni—v Kab obra 
mibava ode éyévero Ta Edeye 6 Zadpokis. taitad gaol my 
wotnoas’ "Erya 8 sept ev tovrov xal*™* tod xataryalou oixy- 96 


patos ovre amriotéw ovre wy mioTretw TL Alyy Soxéw 5é arOdNoiCt perme 
reat mpérepov tov Zarpokw rovrov yevérOas TIvOaybpew. etre ‘be *tory- 


5é éyévero tis Zarpokis dvOpwiros, elt’ dott Satnav tes Téryen 
ovTos éervya@pws, yatpéro. ovros pwev 61) TpdT@ TOWUTM jypeL- 
pevot, ws éyetpwOncay iro Iepoéwy, elzrovro Te GAAS oTpPAaTa' 

Aapesios ¢ ws anrixero wai 6 metos dy’ abt@ aotpatos él rev 97 
“Iotpov, dvOaira SuaBdvrev wdvrov Aapetos exéreuce rods "Iwvas ire. 
Thy oxedinvy NUcavTas ErecOae Kat’ ireipoy éwuT@, Kal Tov Kx bali oi 


TOV veey oTpaTor peddovrov 8@ Trav ‘Iaveyv AwWew Kal Trobe ejunthe 
Ta Kedevopeva, Kans 6 ’Epfdvdpov, otparnyos ov Muridn- expedition. 
valwv, ereke Aapel rade, wvOdpevos mporepov et of dirov el On arriving 


q at the Ister 


yvepny arrodéxer$at: trapda Tov BovAopévou arrobdelevucbav “ ® Darius in- 
Bactred, eri yhv yap pédres otpareverOas Tis obre apnpopévoy dateoy ae 
davnceras ovdev™* ore rédus oixcopévn, od viv yépupay Tabrny =e ge 
ga xata yopny éordvat, pvddxovs avrijs Aur@y tovrous of sep a 
pv eevtar xab i re Kata voov mpyEwpev etipovres YxvOas ears Mytilene. 
arobos nyiv, Ay Te Kat pon aopeas evpely Suvenpela 7 ye amrodos 

Hiv aaparns ov yap eed Kw pn éEcowléwpey bd Zxvbéwy 

peayn, GAA padrov py ov Suvdpevol adeas etpeiy wabwpév Te 
Gropevor. xa Tdde éyew daly tis dv pe éwutov"™ elvexev, ws 
Katapéves éyw dé yvopny wey Tiy eipicxoy apiotny cot, Bacined, 
és pécov dépw avros pévtoe Apoual ro, cal odx dv revpOeinv.” 
Kapta te %a8n TH yvoun Aapeios, rai pw nyelpato Toicbe 
* Eelve AéoBre, cwbévros éued Grrlcw és olxov Tov euoy éerrupayvnfi 
pot Tavres, va ce avti xpnotis cupBovrins ypynotoiat Epyoure 


364 groidero . .. olxnua. These words 
are omitted in S, obviously from the eye 
of the transcriber being deceived. 

363 +odrov cal. These two words are 
omitted in the manuscripts M, P, K, 


d. 
"2066 dpnpopévoy parhoera: odéy. The 
region described above (§ 17) as inhabited 
by Scythian husbandmen is not taken into 


account by the speaker. Neither is there 
any indication in the narrative of Darius’s 
campaign of his entering such a country. 
The geographical part of Herodotus’s ac- 
count of the country apparently belongs 
to a different cycle of stories from those 
on which the expedition of Darius rests. 
367 {wvrod. The manuscripts S and V 
have duewvrov. But see note on vii. 28. 
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98 apethbopas.” Tatra efrras nai amaras aGupata éEjxovra’®* ép 


He orders fudvri, Kadéoas és Aoyous Tovs “Iavwv tupdvvous** aheye rade 
bie ts the «« dydpes “Iwves, ) pév wpoTepov yop amrodexGeioa és tiv yépu- 
ma As %, pap pereicOa pou exovres 6€ Tov iwdvra Tovoe Trovéere TAbE erredy 
are pe lénte tadytoTa Tropevopevoy él ZxvOas, avd TovTou apEapevos 
Tod ‘Y“povou AveTe Appa by éxdorns tpyépns hy Se ev TovT@ THe 
Xpove pn) wWapéw, GAD SveEAOwor ipiv at jyépar Tov aupdrovr, 
arom éere és THY Upetépny avTay péyps Se TovTou, érel Te offre 
perédoke, durdocere tiv oyediny wacav mpoOuulny cwrnpins re 
kal dvdaxijs wapexopevoe’ tadra 52 qovetvres, euol peyados 
xapteiobe.”  Aapetos pev tabra elaras és TO Tpdcw E7revyero. 

99 = Tis 8 Sevdiatis ys 4 Opnten to és Oadaccay mpoxecrac’ 
Description xédzrov b& wyopevou Tis vhs Tabrns, } YavOuey re éxdéxeras, cat 
Seythie 0 “Iorpos éxdidot és atriv impos edpov avepov TO oTOpa TeETpap- 
from the = pévos. TO be dard “Iotpou, épyopas onpavéwy TO Tpos Oddaccay 


auris tis ZxvOueis ywpys és pétpnour amd “Iorpov aitrn ndy 
apyaln ZxvOcnuy eore, pds pecauBSpinv te Kal voToy dvewoy rxet- 
pévn, péxpt torsos naneopévns Kapxwirdos*” +o € aro taurys, 


268 dvdyas Auuara étfnovra. It has 
been remarked that this rude method of 
computation ascribed to the Persians is 
very striking, and undoubtedly it would 
surprise us to find that it prevailed among 
them. But if it be looked at as a feature 
in a local story of the invasion, it indicates 
nothing more than that such a mode of 
computing was familiar to the locality 
whence the story was obtained,—perbaps 
a part of Thrace or Scythia. The prac- 
tice of the early Romans and the Vulsi- 
nians to register the lapse of a year by 
driving a nail into the wall of a temple is 
well known from Livy (vii. 3). 

369 rous "Iévav rupdyvous. It appears 
that the Hellespontine dynasts, as well as 
the Ionians, were left in charge of the 
bridge (§ 138). But the Ionians perhaps 
are mentioned as constituting the must 
important element of the force, at any 
rate in the idea of the authority followed 
by Herodotus. But see the note 354, 
below. 

270 «arcomervns Kapxiviri8os. This town 
has been mentioned before, as if known at 
least by description. But there is no ap- 
pearance whatever of the author having 
visited it; and from the description in the 


text, it seems plain that he conceived it, 
the mouth of the Ister, and that of the 
Borysthenes, as lying nearly on the same 

el. Srraso himself does not appear 
to know the town, although he describes 
the Kapxwirns xéAwos which is named 
from it. This latter is the bay of which 
the N.w. headland is formed by the &xpa 
Tayvpden,—the western point of a long 
narrow sandbank joined to the main by 
an isthmus in about the middle of its 
extent, called the "AxfAAcios Spduos. But 
so little was known of the bay even in 
Strabo’s time, from the dangerous navi- 
gation, that the local accounts of the dis- 
tance from Tamyrace to the head of the 
bay varied from 1000 to 3000 stades ne 
p. 92). Now at the head of the bay (the 
Ulu Degnitz or Dead Sea) is the isthmus 
connecting the Crimea with the main, of 
the width of which the accounts also 
varied from 40 to 360 stades. (Strapo, 
l. c.) Of this isthmus Herodotus does 
not take any notice at all, except it be 
assumed that it is the site of the Slare’s 
Dyke described in § 3, above, against 
which much may be said. In his view 
the coast of the Crimea is conceived as 
running pretty nearly in a straight line 
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Thy pev emt Odraccay Tiy aiTiy dépoveay, codcay dpewhy Te 
yopny at mrpoxerpevny Td és TIovroy, véuerar 76 Taupixoy eOvos, 
peypt Xepcovicou tis Tpryéns wareopévns: airy &é és Oddaccay 
Thy Woes amnuastyy dvepov KaTiKe. Exti yap THs BKvOuchs 7a 
S00 pépea Tay objpwy és Odraccay dépovra, THY Te Mpds peTap- 
Bpinv war tiv apos THY 4@, KaTatep Ths ‘ArriKns yopns Kal 
mapatAnow Tavty Kat oi Tadpot vépovtas ris YevOucts, Os eb 
tis "Arriuchs GdXo EOvos kat pun ’A@nvaios vepolata Tov syouvoy 
Tov Youvtaxoy, paddov és Toy Wovroy THY axpny avéyovta, Tov 
aro Gopixod péype "Avadrvorou Siow Aéyw Se, ws elvat tadra 
opixpda peydrout cupBaréery tovovrov 4 Taupin éote ds be 
Tis “Articis tadra pn) wapatrérmxe®™, eyo 5¢ GArws Syrocw 
as et TRS “Imruyins Gro vos, cal pon ‘Inpruyes, apEdpevor éx 
Bpevreolov Aspévos, atrotapolaro péypt Tdpavtos, xa vepsoiaro 
thy axpnv. S00 Sé Aéywv Taira, ToMAA Aéyw Trapopowa, Toate 
Groot Eorxe  Taupixn. Td 8 aro ris Tavpexijs, Hon Zcb0at 
To xaturrepGe trav Tatpwv*” Kal ta mpos Oardoons Tis joins 
vépovtas*”, tov re Boorropou tod Kippeplov ra mpos éorrépns xat 
Tis Auyns rhs Maupridos, péypt Tavdidos trorapod b> éxdidot és 
puyoy THiS Aiuns Tavrns. On ov atrd pev “Iorpou, ra xarvrrepOe 
és Thy pecoyaay dépovra, atroxAnletas 4 ZxvOtcn bd wpwrov 
"Ayabvpowy pera Se, Nevpoyv erecta 82, "Avdpopdywr redev- 


from the low land at the s.w. of the 
embouchure of the Borysthenes to the 
Xepodyngeos tpnxeia, the mountainous 
district forming the European shore of 
the Cimmerian as. After the cape 
(the Ram’s head) is rounded, he imagines 
the main direction of the coast to be 
northward, or N. by &., until the mouth 
of the Tanais and the head of the Sea of 
Azof is reached. The narrow strait he 
seems to bring considerably to the north 
of its true position, and to be quite un- 
aware of the extent and figure of the coast 
of the Crimea between xpiot’ uéremoy (the 
Ram’s head) and Panticapeeum. 

271 8s Se rijs ’Arrixis Tavra uh wapa- 
wéxdcwxe, From the circumstance of the 
author using an illustration derived from 
the coast of Italy, it has been argued that 
this passage must have been written by 
him subsequently to his arrival at Thu- 
rii, and intended for the special purpose 
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of informing the inhabitants of Magna 
Grecia. The passage in § 15, above, 
seems likewise to imply a familiarity with 
Metapontium,—such as might be expected 
from a person settled in the immediate 
neighbourhood. 

373 +o nartwepOe ta&vy Tatpwy. The 
manuscripts S and V omit 7d. 

373 +4 xpos Oardoons rijs holns, “ the 
eastern seaboard.’’ The Sea of Azof and 
the Bosporus seem to be conjointly de- 
scribed as the eastern sea in opposition to 
the sea to the west of the Crimes. The 
Euxine itself was in after times considered 
to be divided into an easterly and wes- 
terly portion by a line drawn from xpio@ 
érerov (the Ram’s head), the southern- 
most point of the Crimea, to Cape Caram- 
bis in Paphlagonia. It was said that 
navigators passing between often saw the 
two ‘a simultaneously. (SrRaso, vil. 
p. 94. 


38 


100 


101 


102 
The Scythi- 
ans attempt 
to form a 
confederacy 
against the 
invaders. 
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raiwv S¢, Medrayyraivev. “Eots ov tis Zevlteis, ds eovoys 
retpayovou™™, trav So pepéwy xaTnxovtwy és OdAaooay, mwdrry 
icov To Te és THY peaoyatay dépov, Kal TO Tapa THY Oddraccar 
amd yap "Iorpou éri Bopvobévea déxa tpeptwv 656s- aaré Bopv- 
oGéveds 7° érri tay Aipyny riv Masri, érépwr Séxa* nai To am 
Gardcons és pecdyaay és Tovs Medayydalvous tos xratimepbe 
Sxvbéwv ol«npévous, elxoor tywepewv 865. 1% Se 680s 7) ayepnary 


ava Sinxooia orabdia cupBéBrnrai pou?”. 


ovTe dy ein THs Sav 


Oiens 7a érixapow™™, retpaxiryirlov oradlwoy xai ra SpOra, rh 


és Thy peooyatay dépovra, érépwy TtocovTay oradlov. 


yn aurn dati péyabos Tocavrn. 


7) yey vs 


Ot 5é YxsOar Sevres cHior Neyo ws ov« olol ré ciot Tov Aapelov 
otpatoy Wupayly Suacacbat podvor, Erewrov és Tobs TAnowYe- 
pous ayryéXous’ Tay 5é xal 8% of Bacirjes cuvenOovres éBourevorto, 


id le! 


@S OTpPaTov 


érreXavvovTos peyadou' Hoay 5é of cuveNovres Raai- 


Anes, Tavpwv, cat’ Ayabipowv, cal Nevpdy, cat "Avdpodarywv, xai 
Medayydaivor, xa Tedkovar, cat Bovdiwy, val Savpoparéeoy™. 


274 bs dovaons retpayaévou, “ considered 
asa square.” These words must not be 
pressed too closely. The writer obviously 
throws the country of the Tauri entirely 
out of consideration, and has very vague 
notions of the dimensions of the territory 
occupied by the northern neighbours of 
the Scythians. The main points suggest- 
ing the comparison are that he believes 
each coast line to be 4000 stades in length, 
and the Melanchleeni to lie twenty days’ 
journey inland of the Scythians on the 
banks of the Tanais. 

375 4 3t d3ds 4 Fgepnolyn dvd Binndora 
orddia cuuBéBAnral pot. In another 
place (v. 53) he estimates the distance at 
150 stades daily. See the note on that 


376 éyindpoia. This word has occa- 
sioned a good deal of difficulty, and given 
rise to some false conceptions of the figure 
which Herodotus attributes to Scythia. 
It is in fact a relative term, and means 
‘“‘ at an angle,’’—not “at an oblique an- 
gle” in contradistinction to a right angle, 
but generally ‘‘at an angle” in contra- 
distinction to that which is in the same 
line. Thus in the ded (ix. 70) the 
expression ¢dpoyr’ ewxixdpoia: is ap- 
plied to the ships heeling over on being 


struck by a squall,—as opposed to sailing 
on an even keel. The streets of Babylon, 
according to Herodotus’s description (i. 
180), were built straight : rds re RAAas aal 
Tas @xixapolas tas érl roy worapdy 
éxovoas, where the word implies merely 
those turning off from the main streets. 
So the pontoon-bridge of Xerxes at the 
Hellespont was so laid that the ships com- 
posing it were rod ue» Iidyrov dmx: 

rou 8¢ ‘EAAnowdéyrov xara péor, “ at an 
angie to the line of coast of the Euxine, 
but in the line of stream of the canal.” 
In this passage the force of the word con- 
sists in ita opposition to rd 5p6:a, which 
are the lines drawn from the sea-coast 
directly inland. The coast lines, being 
inclined to these, are ra éwixcdpota, but 
what the angle of inclination may be is 
not expressed. 

277 foay Bt of cuveAddytes .. . Zavpo- 
paréwy. With the exception of the Tauri, 
these tribes are mentioned in the order in 
which they come from west to east. The 
Agathyrsi perhaps may be considered to 
occupy the site of the Carpathian moun- 
tains on both sides, and the others to be 
mere nomad tribes. A river which takes 
its rise among the Agathyrsi (the Maris) 
seems to be the Theiss (seo § 49); and 
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Tovrav Tatpor péev vopoict rowicbe ypéwvtar Ovover pev rH 108 
Tos Te vaumyods Kat Tods dv AdBwoe “ENArjven Haditvofthe 
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éravayOivras*”, tporm to@de xatapEdpevor, porddw tralover 
THY Kepadyy ot ev 8) Aéyovel, Os TO GHya amd Tod Kpnuvod 
wBéover Kato, (éri yap xpnuvod Bpuvrat To ipov’) ri 58 xepadiy 
avactaupovor ot Se cata pev THY Kehadiy dporoyéouct, To pévrot 
capa oun wOdecOat aird TOD Kpnuvod NEyovel, GANA yp KpuTrrec Oat. 
Thy Sé Saipova tavrny, TH Ovovar, Neyover avTol Taidpo:*™ ’Iduyé- 


the circumstance of their being a8péraro: 
and xpucoddpo: serves to distinguish them 
from the filthy nomads of the plains. If 
they were mountaineers too, there is a 
reason for their making a stand against 
the flying Scythians, and for the latter not 
attempting to force their way through 
mountainous regions where their wagons 
could not have travelled. See below, 
§ 125. 

278 rH TlapOévp. The site of the tem- 
ple of this goddess was a promontory in 
the Crimea immediately to the south of 
the city Chersonesus, a colony from Hera- 
clea in Pontus, which is mentioned by 
Scylax of Caryanda, although neither it 
nor Heraclea itself are by Herodotus (see 
the next note). It was near the mouth 
of the bay at the head of which the 
Russian arsenal Sebastopol stands. A 
line drawn from Sebastopol to the south 
for about eight miles falls into the head of 
the bay of Balaclava, anciently called Sup- 
BéAoy Asuhy, the chief den of the Tauric 
wreckers and pirates. Within the pen- 
insula formed by this isthmus (which was 
called pinpda Xepsdynoos to distinguish it 
from the peydAn Xeppdvnoos or the Cri- 
mea) were three small harbours, besides 
the Tauric port, and the bay of Aktiar or 
Sebastopol. The Tauric shore was consi- 
dered to extend from the SupBdrAcv Aiuhy 
to the town Theodosia (the modern Caffa) 
a distance of 1000 stades. It was singu- 
larly well fitted for piracy, the high shores 
furnishing excellent stations for observing 
the vessels going up the Euxine, as they 

through the narrowest part of that 
sea included between the Ram’s head and 
Cape Carambis in Asia. (SrRaso, vii. 

p- 91, - 

: 279 ie e AdBoo: ‘EAAfvwy érava- 
x9éyras. This was a common: belief at 
Athens, and appears to have been incul- 
cated by the dramatic writers. Evnri- 


pipes (Iphk. Taur. 38) makes Iphigenia 
say of herself :— 


Oda yap, Svyros Tov vdpuou Ka) xply wéAe, 
ds dy xarérGy Thyde viv “EAAnv &rfp. 


And yet it is singular that the very arse- 
nal of the Taurians (see the last note) 
should have been called cupBdAwy Aiuhy, 
— a name which clearly indicates commer- 
cial relations between them and foreigners. 
One may be inclined to suspect that it was 
only the Jonians who were treated in the 
way described in the text, and that a con- 
federacy may have existed for the purpose 
of monopolizing the traffic with the Sea of 
Azof which passed through the Cimmerian 
Bosporus. If all Greeks had been treated 
so cruelly, the city Chersonesus would 
hardly bave been founded from Heraclea 
under the very eye of the Taurians. But 
Heraclea was essentially Dorian, as the 
inscriptions on its coins show. (HorFr- 
MANN, p. 1591.) If a confederacy ex- 
isted between the Bosporane Greeks, the 
Taurians, and the Heracleots, for the pur- 
pose of excluding the Ionian Asiatics from 
the channel traffic, an explanation is 
afforded of some of Herodotus’s most 
striking omissions. See note 65 on § 21. 

380 Aéyouve: abvrol Tatpo:. It must not 
be necessarily concluded from this expres- 
sion that the writer had himself been on 
the spot. His iguorance of the outline of 
the coast (see note 270 on § 9) proves the 
contrary decisively. And if he obtained his 
information from Hellenic traders, the real 
state of the case would no doubt be that 
they identified the native deity with the 
Iphigenia of their own mythology, and the 
Tauri allowed the theory. Some such 
identification would be requisite for the 
purposes of traffic, as without some com- 
mon religious bond no covenant of any 
kind would be held valid. See note 37 
on iii. Ll. 
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of the Aga- 
thyrsi, 


105 Aovs ta & Gra vopata Opnife mpocxeywpixace. 
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HERODOTUS 


veav thy “Ayapéuvovos elvat, rodepious S¢ dvdpas, rous dx 
xYElpoowvrat, woelos Tadde atrotapov Exactos Keparsyy, aro- 
déperat és +a oixla’ Erevta emi Eddov peyddou avarreipas tora 
Urép Tijs oixing Urreptyovcay trodrov, pddota Se virep THs Karo 
Soxns’ pact $2 rovrous fuddKous Tis oixlns Waons trepaswpéco bas. 
104 Sos Se dard Anins Te Kal modépov. "Aydbupco 5¢ a&Spdrara 
dvdpes cial, xal ypucopopo: Ta pddsota: érixowov 5é Taw yurar 
kav tiv ple wovbvrat, va Kaciyyntol te GdAnhwov Eoos, xal 
olxnio: éovres wavres, unre POdvy prt’ Bei ypéwvras és GAXAs- 


Nevpoi & 


ofthe Nesr, yonoros wey xpéovras SxvOscoict, cyeve} Se yuh mporepdy ocbeas 
Tis Aapelov orparndacins xatéxaBe exdsrrety Thy yYopnv wacay 
id ofiav "> Sdias yap ode Trodrovs pev 7) Yoon avédasve, oi Se 
mrevves Gvobey adi éx Trev epjpov émérecoy, és 3, meefopevor, 






fla 


C. 
[> 





of the Can- 
nibals, 





oixncay peta Bovdlyov ™, rhyv éwura@v éxNerrorTes. 


xepOuvevouadt 


5é of dvOpwrrot obrou yonres elvas’ Néyovras yap wre ZevOdev rai 
‘Edrgveyv tov év rh YevbinH xatounpowv, & Ereos éxdarov 


draf tov Nevpav éxacros dAwKos ylveras’™ tuépas odébyas, 


4 


aitis Orlaw és raita xarloratar eye pév vuv Tata déyovres ov 
melBovot Aeyovot Sé ovdey Hocov, nai duvdovar Se Aéyorres. 
106 ‘Avdpoddyo S¢ aypwrata ravrwy avOparrav éxovos ea: otrre 
Sixnyv voullovres ote vou ovdevl ypempevor vomides Sé ior 
cobra be hopéovet TH BevOucH dpolnv, yroooav Se Winv™ 


381 $2) dplev. It has been considered 
that the basis of this story may be the 
locusts which sometimes cover the plains 
of southern Russia. 

382 olxncay peta Boudlvev. According 
to Scuararix (Slavische Alterthiimer, 
quoted by Mr. Grote, vol. iii. p. 325) a 
plausible case is to be made out for con- 
sidering the Neuri and Budini a Slavonic 
race. It seems that the names are trace- 
able to Slavonic roots, and that the wooden 
town Noor ai in § 108) is an exact 
parallel of the primitive Slavonic towns 
even down to the twelfth century. 

333 Adnos ylvyera. This is the super- 
stition of the wer-wolf, which seems to 
have prevailed in all countries where these 
ferocious animals were common. Its ori- 
gin is perhaps to be looked for in the 

iar character which mania would be 
ikely to assume in a population living 


among forests and accustomed to hear the 
howling of wolves at night. Grr 
(Deutsche Mythologie, p. 621) gives se- 
veral forms which the superstition takes 
in different parts of western Europe. In 
Denmark the dear takes the place of the 
wolf. In some parts of the east the tiger 
does, and in Abyssinia the Ayena. But 
transformation into a wolf as a voluntary 
act implies a belief in witchcraft super- 
added to experience of the disease of 
lycanthropy. Viren (Bucol. viii. 97) 
makes Meeris himself into a wolf 
by the help of certain herbs which came 
from Pontus, the head-quarters of witch. 
craft, and the source perhaps of Herodo- 
tus’s story. 

24 sr docay 8t l8invy. The word fxove: 
is to be supplied by inference from qopé- 
ovo:. See note 190 on i. 59. 


MELPOMENE. IV. 104—109. 


avOporropayéover 5& povvor trovrwy"™**. Menddyydaivon S¢ efuara 107 
peév pérava*®® hopéovet mavres, éx’ dv nal tas erevupias eyover vonchlws 
voporat Se SxvOucotor ypéwvras. Bovdivos Se, vos dv péya wat 108 
TOANOY, YAaUKOY Te Trav ioyupas earl Kal Truppov""”. modus Sé ny fhe 


éy avroice memodoras EvAlvn, obvopa 8 rH word earl Teraves voocaie 
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Tob 88 relyeos péyabos, x@Aov Exactov tpijxovra otadlov orl: “ty: oo 
inppdov 8e, nal wav Evdivor kab oixlar abrav Eddwas, nab rd temples of 
ipa? Eats yap 8) avrods “EXAnucdy Oedy ipa, ‘“EXAnuiKaS Kat- eben bp 


exxevacpéva aydApacl te kai Bopoics vat vnotot Evrivoce Kal originally 
e CLichic. 


T® Awoviow tpiernpidas avdyovot, cal Baxyevover. eicl yap oi 
Tedwvol ro apyatov “EddAnves: éx trav 5é éwropiwy éEavactayres, 
olanoay év toict Bovolvoor xa yAwoon Ta pev SevOinq ta Se 
‘EdAnunh xpéwvrar. Bovdivot $é ov rH airy yrooon ypéwvrat 
wat Tedwvol, adr’ ovde Siasta %) adi of pév yap Bovdivor, 
dovres avtoxOoves, vopddes Té eiot xal POeporparyéover*™ podvos 
tay ravTy Tedwvol dé, yas te épydtrat, nal otroddyot, nal 
Kiprous éxrnpévot, oddéey tiv iSenv dspotot, ovdé TO ypapa’ tro 
pévros “EAAHvey Kadéovtat xat ot Bovdivor Tedavol, ov cp0as 
Kareopevor. 1% 5¢ yopn odéwv tracd éore Sacén WSyot wavrolycy 
év 86 17 18y 1H wrelory éori Alwyn peyaddAn TE Kab Todr)™, Kal 

€Xos xat Kaddapos tept aurny ev Sé ravry evidpres ddtoxovtat, 

Kal xaotopes, Kal GAXa Onpia terpaywvorptcwra™, trav ta 
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385 dyOperopaydove: Bt povvo: robrey. 
These words in all the MSS follow the 
next section. 

286 eluara pty péAava. These are 
doubtless black sheepskins, a dress which 
at this day distinguishes a tribe found in 
the Hindoo Koosh, and them 
the name of Stah-poosh, a literal trans- 
lation of perdyxAauivot. 

387 yraucdy re way loxupds dor) Kad 
auppéy. The personal description is very 
much the same as that given by Tacrrus 
of the Germans as a whole: “truces et 
ote oculi: rutile come.” (German. 
§ 4. 

288 p0e:porpayéovc:. It is to me doubt- 
fal whether this word is to be interpreted 
*‘are lice-eaters.”” Where that practice is 
mentioned (below, § 168), it is described 
in ape itpirw: The seeds of pine-cones 
were eipes (TzETzEs ad h. 
1383); and these have been a ch ee 


article of food with the Greeks both in 
ancient and modern times. Hawkins 
says that the kernels of the stone-pine, 
now called xoxxeydpia, form an article of 
rtation from Elis to Zante 250) Cefa- 
lonia (ap. Walpole’s Turkey, p. 236). 

289 oP . 7 Te nal wodAh. The 
whole of the region north of the Caspian 
between the rivers Wolga and Ural is full 
of lakes of a marsh-like character, but it 
seems impossible to fix specially upon any 
of these as the one contemplated by He- 
rodotus’s informant. 

290 @npla rerpaywvorpécoxa. What 
these animals were, which are mentioned 
together with otters and beavers, is not 
easy to say. It can scarcely be doubted 
that the Spy:es presently spoken of are 
really the bags of the musk-deer; and 
perhaps the @npla rerpaywvorpécwwa are 
the seals found in the Caspian and mouths 
of the Wolga, the skins of which would 


110 


The Saxuro- 
the | aig 
e n 
pounced 
with the 
Amazons. 
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Séppata tepl tas ovcvpvas Tapappamreras 


HERODOTUS 


#1. wai ot Spytes av- 


Toiat eiat yphotpmor és Vorepéwy axeow. 

Savpoparéoy Se mwéps de Aéyerav Gre "EAnves "Apacs 
duayécavro", (tas Se "Apatovas xadéovor ot XxvGa. Ovsprrara: 
Sivaras 82 76 obvoua Tobro Kata ‘EdXada yroocay avdpoxrévor 
OIOP yap xadéoves tov avdpa, 7d $2 IIATA xrelvew™*-) rere 
Aoyos, TOUS "EAAnvas, uiHoavras TH emi OepusdovTs payy, a7ro- 


arse dyovras Tpit mWrolows 


come by the same route into the hands of 
the Pontine Greeks as the musk-bags and 
the otter and beaver skins. It was not to 
be expected that the merchant should be 
a natural historian ; and hence he might 
not unnaturally believe that the two arti- 
cles belonged to the same animal. See 
note 309 on iii. 107. 

291 wep) ras oioctpyas wapappdwrerai, 
“(are sewed on as a border around the 
woollen mantles.”’ The Germans, accord- 
ing to Tacitus, attempted to improve 
the appearance of the skins of land ani- 
mals by spotting them with seal skin 
(German. § 27); and Evurrerpes makes 
the female bacchants produce a similar 
variety by white wool upon fawn skin : 
oriuxtaéy 8 évbura veBplder 


ordpere Acuxerplxwv wroxduoor paddAots. 
Bacch. 109. 


& Bre “EdAnves ’Apa(dor duayérayro. 
In the Iliad (iii. 189) a war takes place 
between the PArygians and Amazons zap’ 


8x Oas Zayyaploio in ‘ vine bearing’ Phry- 


_ gia, t. e. the region of Apamea. The Vil- 


loison Scholiast on the passage makes 
them daughters of Ares and Armenia, a 
Naiad. 

293 OIOP yap xaddover roy Kydpa, +d 
32 MIATA crtelyeyw. It is not at all easy 
to refer these two words to their analogues 
in any known language. Oldp is compared 
by Rrrrer with the Sanscrit viroh, which 
shows the connexion with the Latin vir; 
and this meaning is generally accepted. 
But there is great apparent difficulty in 
explaining how ward should mean to kill. 
In the Sanscrit the root of ward would 
rather suggest the meaning of ‘‘dominari,”’ 
not of ‘‘ occidere,’”’ and according to Bopp, 
the nominative pats still means ‘ hus- 
band ”—a relation which in early times 
always involves the notion of lordship—in 
the Lithuanian dialect. As one solution 
of a difficulty which has not been satisfac- 


tov "Apativov Scas nduvéaro 


torily explained, I should be inclined to 
believe that oldprara may be the name 
which the people, whom the Greeka called 
Amazons, gave to themselves, and that 
they understood by it “‘ viroram domini,” 
a natural appellation for a martial race to 
assume. If however their warfare was of 
a cruel and exterminating character, which 
it most likely was, this feature would be 
what would distinguish them in the eyes 
of other tribes who came into contact 
with them, and their name, if regarded as 
significant, might be correspondently in- 
terpreted. Hence the same word would 
possibly mean “viroram dominus,” or 
‘‘virorum occisor,” according as it was 
used by an Amazon or a Scythian. The 
case of Melkari (see note 130 on ii. 44) 
is illustrative of such a change. The 
Tyrians undoubtedly meant by the name 
‘‘ dominus urbis,’’ while the Greeks under- 
stood in Melicerta ‘‘dominus navigan- 
tium.” But the question is an extremely 
difficult one; for one cannot be certain 
that the language in which the word oidp- 
waTra was used was pure Scythian. It 
may very well have belonged to the mixed 
race which sprang up out of the inter- 
course of Hellenic colonists and traders 
with the natives, and, if so, rata may be 
connected with the word wataixol. (See 
note 111 on iii. 37.) I myself believe it 
ig also the root of the word drdroupos, a 
surname by which Aphrodite was wor- 
shipped at Phanagoria. This was a deity 
somewhat analogous to the Lydian Om- 
phale, and the later Greeks derived her 
name from dxdry, the legend being that 
she invited the giants to her embraces 

parately, and delivered them over to be 
sanpleres by Heracles, whom she had 
previously concealed at hand. (Srraso, 
xi. p. 404.) The a of dwdrovpos is no 
more an essential part of the word than 
the first letter of Anaitis. See note 378 
on ii. 100. 


MELPOMENE. IV. 110—1138. 503 


Swrypioar tas 8é dv re wedayei eriBepévas, exxorvras tods avdpas 
arota Se ov ywooxey avras, ode mndarloos ypiocbas, ovde 
iorlowt, ovdé eipesiny GAN erred eFéxowray tols Avdpas, éfépovro 
ata xbpa Kal dvepov' Kal amixvéovtat THS Aiuvyns THs Masuyprdos 
érrt Kpnpvovs: ot Se Kpnpvol eiok vis Tis SnvObav tov revGé- 


peov *. éyOabra atroBadoat amd tev Wrolwv ai ’Apatoves, wdor- 


qopeov és THv oixeopevny évruyoicas 5é mpary immopopPhiy, 
touTo Sinprracay, nal emt rovray immalopeva, Ednltovro Ta THY 
Srev0éwv. Oi Se SevOar ove elyov cupBarécOat 7rd wpirypa: ovvre 
yap huviy, obte écOira, ottre TO EOv0s eyivwoKov, GAX ev Oopate 
joav oxo0ev ENOorey eSoxcov 8 auras eivas dvdpas thy avriy 
qrtciny éyovras, udyny te 51) mpos avras érovebvro éx Se rijs 
payns Tay vexpov éxparnoay ot ZxvOat, cat obrw Syvwoay ovoas 
yuvaixas: BovAevopévoict @v avroiot Soke xrelvery pev ovderi 
Tpore ETt avTas, éwuTay Sé Tos vewrdrous atroTréuvas és auras, 
mrj00s eixacavtas doaurep éxeivas hoav, Tovrovs 5é otparore- 
SevecOar mrnolov éxewlwv, wat trovew tamep Av Kai éxeivar 
motwor hy Sé avrovs Sudxwot, payerOar pév pt), trrodetryes 
dé érreay Sé travowvrat, EXOdvras avrovds wAnaloy otparorredev- 
ec0at. tatta éSovdevoavro of ZxvGat, Bovropeva €E avréwv 
maidas éyyernoecOa. "ArrorreupOévres 5é of venvicxor, érolevy 
ra, évretadpéva: érrel 5¢ Euabov avrovs ai ’Apatoves én’ ovdeni7 
SnAjoe atrvypévous, Ewy yalpew wpoceywpeov 5é mAncvarrépw TO 
orparoredsoy T@ otpatomédp én’ ruéon éxdory’ elyov Se ovdéev 
ov of venvioxot, Womrep ovde ai “Apatoves, ei pr) TA Sra Kar 
rovs larmous' adra Conv Ewov tiv avrny éxeivnos, Onpevovrés te 
car Anifouevor. *Erroievy 82 ai "Apafoves és riv pecapBplny 
rotovde éyivovro omropddes Kata piav te Kab dvo, mpocw &) ar’ 
GAnrewy, és evapinv arrocnidvdpevas: pabovres Se xal ot SxvOat, 
érroieuy T@UTO ToUTO: Kal Tis pouvwOecéwy Tivl avréwy eveyplu- 
areto, xa "Apatov ovx amwbéero, adda trepieide ypnoacbar 
cat hovijcas pev ovx elye, ov yap cuvlecay adArrwv, TH Sé yeupt 


993 of 3 Kpnuvol elo) iis ris ZevOder would suspect it from this passage. It 
tay éhevOdpmy. These are the same Scy- seems not impossible that the whole story 
thians whom the writer elsewhere calls the of the Amazons is an insertion in a later 
Royal Scythians (§ 20); and Cremni also draught of the work. 

has been described before, though no one 
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504 HERODOTUS 


Eppate és riv vaorepainy érOeiy és TwuTO ywpiov, kal Erepoy yews 
onsalvovoa S00 yevécOat, cal avri) érépny dkew 6 5é venvioxos 
érret arrnrOe, ExeEe Tadra impos tovs Novrous: TH Se Sevtepain HAGE 
és 7d yowploy avros Te ovros, nal Erepoy ipye, Kal THY "Apalova 
edpe Sevrépny airy trropévovcay ot 5é dovrol venvicxos ws 
érvOovro TavTa Kat avrol éxriiwoavro Tas NovTras Tav ’ Apalovew. 
Mera 8, ovppltavres ta otparoreda olxecov opod, yuvaixa Eywy 
&xactos Tavrny TH TO Mpe@roy cuvenlyOn tiv Se Goviy raw jey 
Tov yuvatxay ot apes ove eduvéato paleiy, tiv S¢ Tav avdpev 
Gi ryuvaixes ouvédaBov. érrel Sé cuvyxay addrAndwv, EdeEayv apes 
ras "Auatovas tdde of avdpes: “syuiy eiol pev toxées, eiat dé 
KTHoES viv Ov pnKett TAEDVA ypovoy Conv Tonvde Exoper GAN 
areBovres és ta AROS StartrapeOa: yuvaixas Sé Eopev bpéas, 
wai ovdapéas Gras.” ai Se mpos Tadra édeEay Tdde “ jets ovK 
dy SuvalucOa oixéew pera Tay tperépwy yuvaicar ov yap Ta aura 
vipa nuiv te nat Kelvyol dory sets pev Tofevopéy te nai 
axovritoney Kai imraloueba, Epya Sé yuvaicnia ove éudBoper 
ai de UuETapas yuvaixes TovTwy pey ovdey TOY Hucis xaTehéEapev 
moedot, eprya dé squvaserio épyalovrat pévovoas ey tio. apaknot, 
our’ él Onpny lodcas ovTe GAA ovdayn’™* ove dy ov Suvalucba 
éxelynor aoupdtpecOar. GAXr ei Bovreobe yuvaixas Eye hyéas 
wat Soxéew elvas Stxawrato., éovres wrapa tos toxéas azro- 
AdyeTe TOY KTHUATwY TO pépos Kal Erevta éNorTes oixéwpsey 
émi nuéwov avréwy” °ErrelGovro nal éroincay Taira oi venvicxos. 
émel te 5é atrodayovres TaY KTnUdT@Y TO ériBaddrov™*, HAGow 
oricw Tapa tas 'Apatovas, éeEay ai yuvaixes wpds abtovs rade 
“mucas Eyes PoBos Te wal déos, Sxws ypr) oixéew ev TEdE TH yopoe, 
TovTo pey tpéas atrootepnodcas Tarépwv, TooTo be Thy yy Ti 
vperépny Snrncapévas Toddd GAN érel te akwire judas yuvas- 
was yew, rade trovdere Gua hyir dépere, CEavactéwpey ex rips 
yns tHade, xal wepnoavtes Tavaivy torapoy oixémper” °*Enrei- 


2% obre BAAD ob8auff. This is very the picture in the text is probably drawn 
different from the habits of the Calmucks by a Greek, who transfers the habits of 
of southern Russia at the present time. his own countrywomen to the Scythian 
Their women are described by CLARKE as matrons. 
being uncommonly hardy, and on horse- 293 rey ernudrov Td émtBdAAor, “ their 
back outstripping their male companions share of the property.” Seo note $70 on 
in the race. (Travels, i. p. 317.) But i. 106. 
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Govro Kat tabra oi venvioxoy SiaBdyres Se rov Tdvaiv, odovrdpeov 
Mpos HrAsov avicyovra Tpiay pv Hpepéwv amd tov Tavdidos dddv, 
Tptav oé aro THs Aiuyns THs Maujridos wpds Bophy dveyoy adzr- 
txopevos Sé és Tovroy Tov ya@pov, dy TO viv KaToixnvTas*™, 
olxncay TovTov. at dvairy ard tobrou ypbwvra: TH Tada TOV 
Zavpoparéwy ai yuvaines, xal éri Oypnv emt tov ex«porracat 
dua Toict avdpdct Kat ywpls tay avdpav, nal ds 1édGLOV HoLTacas, 
Kat oTody THY avriy Tota. advdpdat hopéovem. PDovij Sé of Tav- 
poweras vopigovay™ SxvOcup, corownlfovres.avrh aire Tod dpyaiou, aris 
émel ov xpnorens béuabov airny ai Apuafoves. ta mregh yduov dé Bauromaie 
ade ot Siaxéeray ov yauéeras trapBévos ovddepla, mrpw dy ray Sythian. 
Toneioy avdpa arroxreivy™* at Sé tives avtéwy nal TedevTOCE 

ynpasal mpiv yipacbas, ov Suvdpevas Tov vopov exmdijoas. 

"Eni rovrev av tév xarareySéevtrav eOvéwy tos Baciéas 118 
Gtopevous amricdpevor Thy AxvOéov ai wyyerot, Ereyov éxdidd- emeothi 
oxovres ws 6 Tlépons, éresiby of ta év rH sprelpp rH érépy wdvra tnt,’ thelr 
karéatparrrar, yépupay Ceitas eri te abyéus tov Boomdpou, dSsa- 2eighbours 
BeBnxe és typde rhv tpreipor SsaBds 88, wal xaractpepdyevos 
Opnixas, yepupos trotayov “Ierpov, Bovdomevos wal tdde mdévra 
ur éwuTp woujcaces “tpels Gv pmdert tpdr@ ex Tod pécov 
KaThpevoe epilontre jyéas SuahPapevras: GAM TeUTO vocarres, 
avriutopey Tov émwvra. otxey trosjocere Teadta™ ; speis pev 
melopevot, 7) exdenfropay Ti yapyy 4 pévovTes Gmodoyly ypncd- 
pea, (ri yap rdbapeyv pr) Bovrdopévoy tudor timpéew ;) Opty 
dé obey él rovrm Extras dhadporepov’ Hees yap 6 Tlépons obdey 
Tt paiddov em’ jpéas f ov Kat emt ipéas*” obSé of xataypycet 


117 
The lan- 


296 dy +G@ viw xarolenyra. The site 
somewhat differs from that given in § 21, 
above. There the Sauromate: are repre- 
sented as extending along the Tanais on 
the eastern bank, from the very embou- 
chure of the river for fifteen days’ journey 
northwards. The amount of their exten- 
sion from the river is not stated in either 
pessage. The first natural boundary would 

the Wolga, and that at no great dis- 
tance; but Herodotus’s informant obvi- 
ously knows nothing of the people, except 
the general bearing of the country supposed 
to be oecupied by them, and the legend 
which prevailed among his informants as 
to their origin. 

VOL. I. 


297 youl(oucs, “ ordinarily use.”” From 
including the sense of xpirra: the word is 


‘put in the aame regimen which xpérra: 


would require. See the note 182 on ii. 
44, and 181 on § 64, above. 

398 ply by rey Todeuley Evbpa dmo- 
xrelyp. “ Hippocrates makes the quali- 


fication for a wife to be the having slain 


three enemies. (De aere, &c., p. 553.) 
In another place he relates that it is the 
practice of the Amazons to cripple all 
their male children by dislocating their 
knees or their hips at a very early age. 

299 ofxwy wothoere tavta; See note 
689 on i. 206. 

300 Sues yap....% ob xal em) dudas. 


$T 





119 


meets with 
pertial suc- 
cess. 


506 HERODOTUS 


huéas xatactpeyapévy tysov améyerOa. péeya Se tuiy Acyow 
Tavoe papTupioy epéoper ef yap én’ nyéas povvous eoTpaTnrAdree 
6 Ilépons, tloacbas tis wpdcbe Sovdocivns* Bovdspevos, ypiy 
avrov Tavrav Tov GAwY areyopmevoy, oTM lévas emt THY hyeré- 
pnv wal dy énrovu was, os ert ZevOas éhavvee wal ove eri rors 
GAdous. viv Se del te tdyiora SéRn ryvde rip iprepov, tors 
aiet éwrrodey ywvopevous tepotras wrdvras: tous re 5) ddNous Eyes 
im’ éwurg Oprixas, xat 5) nal rods hpyiv dovras mnovwwyapous 
Téras.” Tadra Sxv0éwv érraryyeNopévor, éBovrevovro of Bact 
Nées of ard THY COvéwy FKovress Kai opewr éoylabncay ai yropar 
6 pev yap Tedawvos, xai 6 Bovbdivos, cal 6 Zavpoparys, kata TwvTo 
ryevopevot, Urredéxovto ZevOnos tryswpyjoev 6 Se "AydOupoos, xa 
Neupos, nat 'Avdpoddayos, xat of rav MedayyAalvor xal Tatpesr, 
rade SKvOnor irexpivavro “ei pev pr) wpels Eare of mpdtepov 
aducnoavres Tlépcas xal dptavres rrodéuou, rovrwy Sedpevoe Tay 
viv Séeobe Néyew te dy épalvecOe jyiv opOa, xai pets orraxov- 
cavres TwUTO ay tiv errpjocoper viv 5é tpeis te és Tip enelvev 
éaBadovres yiv dvev peor, erexpatéete Ilepcéwy Scov sypovov 
ipiv 6 Peds mrapedBov' xat exeivor, érrel aeas dutis Geos &yeipes, 
Thy cpolny ipiv drodbobat speis Se obre Te Tore HOixjcapev TOK 
aydpas Tovrous ovdev, ovre viv mporepot treipnaopeda adickedr Tp 
pévroe erly nak em ri jperéony dpkn re adixéwv, cal Hprets av 
Tmecipela*”” expt 6 tovTe dapper”, wevéopey Tap huty avroios 
Hew yap Soxéopev ovn ér’ spéas Ilépoas, GAN ert tovs aittous 
Ths aduclys yevopeévous.” 


The pleonastic use of od in this passage 
seems to arise from the desire of the 
speaker to remind the person he addresees 


that the main proposition is a negative 


has obx olodueOa. The text has caused a 
good deal of difficulty to the commen- 
tators, and various conjectures have been 
proposed. But the expression seems ex- 


one. Comparev.94: dwodemvirres Adyy acti 


obdty parrAoy Aldrevors peredy ris lAcddos 
xépns 4 od opi wal roto: BAAoITs K.T.A., 
and vii. 16: avira: 82 obdty uGArAAdy por 
bpelres Exovre Thy ohy eobjra 4 od xal 
Thy éuhy. 

301 ris xpdobe 8ovAcctbyns. This ex- 
pression refers to the subjugation of the 
Medes by the Scythians related in i. 108 
—105, and above, §°12. That inroad is 
made the ostensible cause of the expe- 
dition of Darius (§ 1, above). 

302 ob reodueda. The manuscript S 


y correspondent with the 
idiom, ‘‘ we will not be passive,’ and not 
to demand any change. 

903 udype... Weoper. This use of péexp 
in the sense of ‘ until’ with a verb im the 
subjunctive is uncommon, but not anpre- 
cedented. Sopsocres has 


péxpis puxods xlxwor veprépov Ccox. 
7 (Aj. 571.) 
XENOPHON (Hist. i. 1. 3) uses it with an 
indicative: péxpis of ’AOyvaios deréwAcy- 
vay. 


MELPOMENE. IV. 119—121. 507 


Tatra ws areveryOévra érriPovro ot XKvOas, éBovrevovro ibv- 120 
paylny pev pnSeplav rroéecOas ex Tod éuavéos, (6re 54 ods oirrol The Scythi- 
Ye TUppayor ov mrpoceylvoyro,) treEvres Sé [xad treEeNavvov- a ala oe 
tes] ra dpéara ta trapefiovev adroi nat tds Kpyvas cuyyoby, Warfare. 
thy trolny te éx THS ys éextplBew*", Suyod odéas Sieovres* Kat They form 

- . - - : ? three divi- 
mpos pév THY play Tay poipéwy Tis éBaclreve Xxdiracis, Tpoc- sions under 
xaptey Zavpouatas Tovrous pév 1 trrdyes, hv émt tobro tpd- earns, 
ayras 6 Tlépons, (00 Tavdidos trotapod Tapa tiv Masyrw Muy mae 
irrofevyovtas, aredavvovros te Tov Tlépcew, ériivras SuoKev. 
airn péy ode pia Hv poipa ths Baoiwdntns*”, reraypeaen tavrny 
Thy ddov Hrrep elpnray tas dé dv0 trav Bacirntwv, THy Te weyddnv 
Tis hoxye ‘[davOupcos*" nai tiv rplrnv ris éBacldeve Tdfacss, 
auveovcas és TwvTd, Kat Tekwvay re xat Bovdlvov mpooryivo- Pian of the 
pévov, hpépns xal tovrous b56 mpoéyovras tév Ilepoéwv trek Pe 
dyew, UirovTas Te Kat Trovebvras TA BeBoudevpéva. pata wey vuv 
imdyew opéas 00 Tov ywpéov TOY arrevrauévay Thy operépny 
cuppayinv, [va nat rovrous exrrodkepwowos™™,| |i 52 1) Exovres 
ye trédvcay tov Todor Tov pos IIépoas, GAN dxovras éxro)e- 
paca pera Se tobto irootpépev és thy operépny, nal émvyerpéew 
qv & Bovrevopévoics Soxen. Tatra ot XxiOar Bovrevedpevos 121 
uirnvriavoy thy Aapelov orpatinv, Tpodpbpous arooTeiNavres TOV patra 


a. \ 3 ; ¢ 7 ? as a a body of 
imméwy tous aplatous. tas Sé dudafas ev rHol ode Siastato ra skirmishers, 


~~ 


304 (xal dweteAatvovres]. These words 
appear to me to be an alternative reading 
for dwet:dvres, which have crept from the 
margin into the text. 

Sob hy wolny dx ris vis derplBey. 
This is apparently the notion of a Greek, 
who knew enough of the nature of Scythia 
to be aware that the plains were covered 
with grass instead of grain, but not enough 
of their extent to be aware how impos- 
sible such a course would be. The water 
too, in the part of the country Herodotus 
has in view, would scarcely be spring 
water, but derived either from natural 
pools or artificial tanks. 

806 sis BaciAntns. If this word means 
the ‘‘ kingdom of Scythia,” and réy Bac:- 
Antley “the Royal Scythians,” it would 
seem that in the mind of the narrator the 
tribes between these and the Ister did not 
offer any resistance. Perhaps they are 
not noticed because in a situation of infe- 


riority to the Royal Tribe. (See § 20, 
above.) 

307 "13dyOupoos. This person is repre- 
sented as the nephew of Anacharsis in a 
story for which one Timneas, who was 
probably a fanctionary holding a post 

us to that of a foreign consul at 
one of the Hellenic commercial settle- 
ments, is quoted as an authority. (See 
§ 76 and note 214, above.) Possibly he 
may also be the source of the account of 
Darius’s campaign which follows. 

308 [tya xal robrous éxrodcudowes}. 
It is not easy to conceive that these words 
can have stood in the text contempora- 
neously with the phrase a\A’ Exorvras éx- 
wodeuwoas. I imagine that the sentence 
originally ended with them, but that after- 
wards the author substituted the words 
which follow them ; and that their exist- 
ence at present arises from the combination 
of two different editions. 
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HERODOTUS 


and remove Téxva Te Kal ai yuvatxes Taca.™, nal Ta mpdSara, TAY boca ods 


their fami- 


lies north. €5 GopSyy ixavda Aw rocaira vrodsropevos, TA dAXNa dua riot 
= apaknos mpoérepspay évretdapevot aie TO mpos Bopée eXavpen. 


122 
Three days’ 
march from 
the Ister, 


the Persians 


find the 
Scythian 
light divi- 
sion, and 


region of 


ravra pev 5) mrpoexoulCero. 


Tay Se SevOlwv of wpddpoyos as edpov tods Ilépcas Scoyv re 
Tp weptov dev aréyovras diréd Tob “Iorpev, ovrot pév Tobrous 
etipdyres, hyépns 65@ mpotyovres eatparowedevovro, TA ex THs yas 
duopeva Nealvovres. of Se Tépoat as eldov émipaveicay réw 
SxvPlov rv Urrov, eriicay xara orlBov aieh tra@yovTas «ai 


worapor, ot Iépoas éridiaBavres eSi@xov 


310, 


és ro TOv Savpoya 


mate tothe TED THY -yeopny SiebedOdvres darixovro é& Tw ray BovuSiven 

123 “Ocov pev 8) ypovoy of Hkpoas ficav 8A ris SevOicis nab ris 
Zavpoudribes yopns, ot Se elyov oddev clverGar*™, dre Tis seapys 
dovons yépoou*"™* del re Se és rhv Trav Bovdiver yapny éo€Banor, 
évOairra 3) évruyovres TH Evrivp relyei*”, exdehouroT@y Tew 
Bov8ivey xal xexevoptvou rod relyeos wdvrev, evérrpnoay aire 
tovro 5€ woimjeoavres eltrovto aiel td wpécw xata oriBov, és 3 
abhi aye SueEeNOovres tavrnv és Thy éphpov amlxovro’ 1 Se épijos aitry 


wooden 
town of 
the Budini, 
which they 
burn. 

Going on 


atill further 


they reach 
the desert, 
which is 


inrd otdapay véverat dvipayv xéeras Sé trrép ris Bovdiveoy 


C4 


XO TS 


dotca mH00s°" érrra tucpéwy dd00° trréep Se Tis épnpou Oueca- 
yéras oixéovot’ mrorapol 8é é€€ avray téccepes peyddot péovres Sea 
Maurréwy éxddotar és rhv Aluynv thy xadcopévny Matiyrw, rota. 


909 dy rfiol opi Biarraro 7a Téeva Te 
xal al yuvaices waca:. See the note 197 


on § 69. 

31@ of Mépoas emiBiaBdvres edlexor. 
From the Ister to the Sea of Asof is 
reckoned by Herodotus to be a twenty 
days’ journey ci(éym Hy8p:, for whom the 
distance allowed is 200 stadia daily (§ 101). 


view (§ 21). This would bring the borders 
of the Budini aboat to the region of 
Woronets, from which Clarke reached 
the Sea of Azof in seventeen days. Raw. 
NBLL (p. 90) believes the Oarus of the 
text to be the Wolga, which to a casual 
observer might appear in the higher part 
of its course to run towards the Sea of 


This is far more than could be performed Azof. 


by an army for twenty days together, 
under any circumstances of pressure. But 
the real distance is such, that according to 
RENNELL’s estimate no less than fifty 
days would be requisite for an army to 
march even to the embouchure of the 
Tanais (p. 113). From the embouchure 
the country of the Sauromate extends 
for fifteen days northwards in Herodotus’s 


au elyee@a:. See note on ix. 13. 
312 ris xépns dobons xépcov. See 


above, § 21. 
313 eg EvAlye telyel. See above, 
The word is 


§ 108. 
314 wAHGes, &¢ extent.’ 

used in precisely the same sense in i. 308, 

where Caucasus is said to be otpdew wag. 

Gel péysorroy. 


MELPOMENE. IV. 122—125. 509 


otvopata tetas tdbe, Avxos, “Oapos, Tdvais, Zipys**. "Emel 124 
ay 6 Aapetos AAO és Thy épiipov, Tavoapevos Tod Spoou idpuce ptt i 
THY otpatiny én TroTape Odpw tovro $é rroinoas oxT@ Teixea *r sert, » Darius 
érelyee peyada icov am’ adArjAwy aréyorta, atabdious &s efyKovra bile eight 
peaduoTd Kn Tay ere és cue ta épelria can hv". dy & Se obros which the 


ruins re- 


mpos Ttavra étpdtrero, of Sumxopevos YavOa, mepieNovres 7d main. 
Rarerciee uxcerpeyey és THY evOrieny re aaadlaid dé ToU- The Scythi- - 


ans disa 
Tov To Tapdray, os ovKére épavrdtovTs ogi, orm Si 6 Aapetos pear, and 
relyea pev éexelva tylepya perixe, autos Se inrootpéyas tie pds turns west- 
éotrépny, Soxéwy Tovrous te mdévras tovs YxvOas elvas xa mpos Sey thie, 


éorépny odéas pevyery *7 

"EXavvey S¢ thy taylorny Tov otparov, as és rhv Savbseny 125 
dixero, évéxupoe auporépyos That polpyor tav YevOéwv, dvry- 10 Scythia 
nov Se, édiwxe tirexpépovras tpépns 0b Kal, ob yap avier*” peered 
éruby 6 Aapeios, of YxvOat nara ta BeBovrevpéva trréhevyov és who retreat 


before him 
Tov anerraykvoy THY agerépny ouppay inv’ mperyy de, és TOP Maan the 
1188- 


Medrayyrawov riv yi as 5é éoBadovres tovrous érdpakay o as hate, 


315 Yépyis. The manuscripts 8 and V 
have Zdpyns, but that is the only variation. 
Scheefer alters to “Ypyis, because obviously 
the same river is meant in § 58, where all 
the MSS have “Tpy:s, except one, which 
has “fpyns. But this change obliterates 
one evidence of the original state of the 
text. See the note 266 on § 97, above. 

316 ray iri ds Gut rd epelmia oda Fy. 
This passage has been cited to shew the 
extent of the author's travels. But the 
extremely indistinct character of the de- 
scription precludes (in my opinion) the 
inference that he was an eye-witness bim- 
self. There is no mention of the material 
of which these buildings were made, whe- 
ther stone, brick, wood, or earth. The 
same expression occurs above (i. 181) also 
under suspicious circumstances. See note 
610. With regard to the ruins themselves, 
they may possibly have been the stone 
walls which in some cases surrounded the 
barrows that cover these plains. ‘‘ In 
some cases,” probably where the mound 
was composed of a lighter earth, “it has 
sunk and left hollow places encircled by a 
kind of foese.”” (CLARE, vol. i. p. 277.) 
The tomb of Haiyaties was surrounded by 
a ‘maceria’ of large stones (i. = So 
was that of Axge in the plain of the 


Caicus (Pavsanras, viii. 4. 7); that of 
Aipytus in Arcadia (Ip. viii. 16. 3); and 
others. In cases like these the degrada- 
tion of the mound would produce at a 
distance the appearance of a fortification, 
which would easily suggest ite connexion 
with any oral tradition of an invader. A 
similar cause doubtless originated the po- 
pular belief mentioned by Cuarxg (vol. i. 
p- 358), as prevailing in southern Russia, 
“that Alerander the Great passed the 
Don, and built a city or a citadel upon 
the river, at a place called Zimlanakaia, 
200 miles above the town of Tcherkask.”’ 
See note 380 on ii. 128. 

317 nah apds iaxdpny oddas petyew. 
There is mo reason given by the author 
why Darius should have supposed that 
the Scythians had gone westwards. But 
apparently the narrator supposes him on 
the western bank of the Oarus, with the 
desert beyond him northwards. Nothing 
however can be more vague than the to- 


pography. 

aie iste: Gaisford prints dylee, which 
most of the MSS have. But 8 and V 
have the common form, as is the case with 
ali in § 152. All but one have it in ii 
113, and that one has dyfe:. Seo the 
note on ix. 13, édalyero. 


510 HERODOTUS 


Neuri,to te ZaxvOar xal ot [lépcat, xaryyéovro oi YxiOar és rev ’Avbpo- 


the confines 


of the Aga- Pdywy Tos yapous’ TapayBévrav Se xal tovTwv, tirizyov éxi rHw 
tym. ON euplda’ trapaccopévar Sé Kai tovrwy*", jicay tropevyorres ot 
Seva. és rovs "Ayalupaous: ’AydOupcor Sé dpéovres nad rors 
Gpotpous pevyovras i1ré Zxvbéwv nal rerapaypévous, wply % ode 
éuBaréew rors xvOas, wéwrpavres xipuxa arnyopevoy FredbGnar 
pn eriBalvew trav oderépwr otpawv, mpodéyovres os ef TretpHaovras 
il -_ €aPadéovres, odlot mpere Siapaynoovrat. ‘Aydbupaot pey apo- 
a bold bs elravres Taira éBonGeoy él rods oipous, épixew dv vp vovres 
thians pass Tods emuovras. Medayyrawwos 6¢ nat ‘Avdpopdyo. nat Nevpoi, 


from the 


Neuri into €oBadévrwv tev ITepcéwy dua XKvOyot, ore wpos Gdueny érpd- 


ed” aropro éridabopevol te Tis arredts Epevyov aiel 7d mpds Bopéw és 
THY éphuov TeTapaypévor ob O€ SxvOas és ev rods "Ayabdpaous 
ovxétt amreiravras*” amixvéovro ot dé éx tis Nevpides yapns és 

Thy odetépny xatyyéovro Toot Tléponot 
126 ‘fs &e aroddov robro éyiveto Kai ovK éraveto, Téupas Aapetos 
pity chal- iméa mapa tov XevOéwv Bacihéa ‘[ddvOvpcov"™ Breye tdde 
Sea  Sapovie avdpady, tl pevryers aiel é€ov rot ravde Ta Erepa rroséew ; 
battle, et ey yap afwypews ** Soxéers elvat cewuT@ toilet euotot arpy- 


qypact avrmOhvat, ov ¢ ords Te Kal Tavcdpevos TAUNS pdye- 
cba et 8 ovyywooxea elvas Hoocwy, ov $e al oftrw Tavedpevos 
Tov Spopou deorroTy TO o@ SHpa hépwr ynv te eal Bwp €rAOe és 


819 Sxiryow enh rhy Nevpl8a .. . robrer. 
This clause is wanting in 8, apparently 
from the oversight of the copyist. 

32¢ obxéri dwelxayras. A good deal of 
difficulty arises out of these words if 
dweirety is to be taken in the sense of 
dwaryopedew (as it is in iii. 153), for the 
next sentence seems to prove that the 

thyrsi did not change their mind, and 
that therefore the Scythians passed from 
Neuris into their own country. Accord. 
ingly it has been proposed to read dwel- 
wavras ovxér: dmiuxvéoyvro. But a good 
sense will be elicited from the text as it 
stands by taking dre:wety in a sense which 
is not unusual in other authors, ‘“‘to give 
in” or “succumb.” The Melanchlseni, 
Androphagi, and Neuri had all professed 
their intention of resisting the invader if 
he came against them (above, § 119). 
But when the brunt arrived, they, éw:Aa66- 


fevot THs dwe:Afjs (an expression which 
refers to their threatened resistance to the 
Persians), succumded and fied northwards. 
Then the Scythians and Persians reached 
the Agathyrsi, and found xo /oxger a pol- 
troon people to deal with. Accordingly, 
out of Neuris the former retreated before 
the Persians into their own land. The 
phrase obxér: dwelxarras has a special 
reference to the preceding expression 
érirabduevoe THs Gwre:Ajs. Translate : 
‘And the Scythians reached indeed the 
Agathyrsi, but ‘here was an end of giving 
in, and they on their side out of the 
Neurid territory led the Persians on into 
their own.”’ 
; 6 "13dvOupror. See the note 215 on 
332 tidypews. This is the reading of 
the majority of the MSS. Gaisford, with 
two, gives the Ionic form dfidxpeos. 


| 
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Aéyous.” II pos raira 6 ZxvOewv Bacirevs "[ddvOupcos EXeye 127 
rabe “obrw To epov exer, & Tlépoa: éym oddéva xm dvOparrey His answer. 
delcas Ebuyor, obre wporepov ore viv ce petyw* ovdé TL vEwTEpoY 
eis Troinaas vow f Kar év eipnvy edOea Trovéev. § re Sé ovK avrixa 
peayxopal rot, eyo xat todTro onpavéw piv oltre Eotea obte 7 
wepurevpévn éotl, tov wéps Seicavres ut) dAqm f Kaph, TaxUTEpov 
oupploryorpev dy és pany tpiv ei 5é déoe wavrws*™ és rovro Kata 
Tayos amixvécc Oat, TUyydvovat hiv eovres Tahot TaTpw@ios, Hépere, 
TovTous aveupovTes ouyyée mreipacGe avrous’ Kal yvwoerOe rote, 
elte upiy paynodpeba rept rav Tapwy elre Kal ov paynodpeba *** 
apotepov Se, Hy pt) Huéas Oyos aipH, ov aupplEopéy Tor. apt 
Hey yy tocaira eipyaba Seomdtas Se ewovs eyo Ala te vopitw 
Tov éuov irporyovoy, Kat ‘Ioriny * tiv SevOéwv Baclrevav, povvous 
elvat. cot dé avril pev Sopwv vis te al Bdaros SHpa tréprbo 
rotavra old cot mpérre érOeiy dayri Se rob Sts Seorérns epyoas 
elvat éuos, KNalew Neyo.” [robro dors 4) aro SevOéwv pow **.] 
6 pev &1) enpv€ oiywxee ayyedéwy Tatra Aapely. 

Oi 8¢ SxvOéwv Bacsrées axovoavtes ris Sovdocivns To obvoya, 128 
opyis érdjcOncav. ri pev 5) werd Zavpoparéwov potpay tayOei- The Seythi- 
cay Tis hpye AKwracts wéuroves, "Iwo xedevovres és AGyous cut off the 


Persian 
amixécOas, rovroiss of tov “Iatpoy elevypévov efpovpeor avraéy foragers, 


2% sdyrws. See note on vi. 9. 

334 wep) rv tdpww efre xa) od paxn- 
odueGa. This clause is omitted in 8, 
obviously from the eye of the transcriber 
being deceived. 

833 ‘loriny. See § 68. 

326 4 dwd LavOdww pots. The ordinary 
salutation of civility among the Greeks 
was xaipe or xaipew xerebo. The ex- 
pression xAaie or ofue({e in the place of 
it would be considered as the pitch of 
ruffianly ill-breeding,—the behaviour of a 
Scythian, to whom the refined Greeks 
attributed every description of coarseness 
of which they had any account. (See i. 
201 and 216, and note 83, above.) Hence 
it was proverbially described as 7% dxd 
LxvOdey picts. A humorous delineation 
of barbarian manners (somewhat in the 
same spirit as the representation of those 
of England in a French vaudeville) is 

iven by a The in bape Birds 
vv. 1565, q-). The unhappy 7yi- 
ballus, the barbarian god, who is united 


with Poseidon and Heracles in the lega- 
tion to Nephelococcygia, does every 
thing which can display a clownish igno- 
rance of social conventionalities. He 
comes on the stage with his mantle 
thrown over the wrong shoulder,—a pro- 
ceeding which would produce nearly the 
same sense of absurdity in an Athenian 
audience as the reversal of the nether 
garments might in a modern. In the 
course of the transactions which follow, 
and in which every advantage is taken of 
his ignorance of the Greek language, among 
other ‘hits’ he is asked the question: 4 
TplBadrros, olud (ery Soxet cot; to which 
insulting question he cheerfully replies in 
the affirmative. Bias of Priene, although 
no less desirous than Idanthyrsus in the 
text to exhibit his contempt for the threats 
of his enemy Halyattes, avoided the 2xv- 
Gay procs by a periphrasis: eye 32 ‘AAv- 
drry ceded xpdpyve écGley. (DIOGENES 
Laxxt1v3, i. 83.) 


512 HERODOTUS 
dey de rotate trrodevrropévorot Gdoke TrAavay peyv pyKére Tlépcas, cira 
forced back §¢ éxdorore dvawpeopevoics™” éritiBecOas vopavTes @v ite 


on the Per- 


5 infan- dyaipeopévous rods Aapelov drole ta BeBovdeuvpéva. 1) yey 7 
tarrros Tiv larmov aiet rpérecxe %) THY Tavbéwv: of 52 rev [lepoéaw 
immora: hevyoutes éoémetrroy és tov Trelor 6 be mefos Gy errexoupec 
ot 8¢ YxvOas ecapdtavres tiv iarmov vréotpepoy, tov arelo 
hoBedpevos. érrovivro 5é xal rds vixras Trapardqolas mpos- 
129 Bords of YxvOar. To dé roies léponel re Fw ovppayov wat roia 
ane brayi'S SebOnow dvritoov emitWepkvoos tH Aapelov orparoréde, Capa 
met Sry péyrrov épéeo’ tay te Svwy % pewvi) cal rdv tpsdvev Td eldos. 
to the Per- ore yap dSvov ore hylovoy yi 1) TevOucr) pépes, ds xai mwporepor 
prot Sed7jNwras*™* avde Eore ey TH RevOich waocy ywooy To Trapaway 
obre Svos, ovre tyulovos, Sia TA ypiyea. UBplovres*” ay os sya 
érdpaccoy ri lirmov tav SxvOéwr trodranis Se, erreNauvovrey 
én tots Tlépcas, petakd Sxws axovoaay ot Urros tay Sve Tip 
davis, érapdoaovre te irootpepopevor cat ev Oopats Exxov obs 
iardavres Td Ota: Gre ore axovoaytes Mporepoy Hovis Toravrys 
ore iSovres To eldos. Taira pév vuv emt opsxpov Ts epépovro TO 

qroneuou **, 
1380 O8 88 Se’Oar sews rors Tlépcas Bovey reBopvBnpudvous, iva 
The Scythi- raoauévordy re eri mdm ypdvov ev rH TevOreH nat Trapapévovres 


ans sen 
some sym- 3 , A 4 ’ LU 331 , oe a 
bolical pre- 2MUPATO, THY TWavTaY émWevees éovres *”', érroleuy Trowdde Savy TeV 


937 ofra dvaipeonédvoict, “ while cutting 
.’ Some difficulty has been occa- 
sioned by this phrase being confounded 
with otrev alpeitc@a:, which is used by the 
author (iii. 26; vii. 120) for taking food 
as at a meal time. civa is used in the 
general sense of edibles (v. ev 
328 Ss xa) wpdrepdy por 8edHrwrar. See 
above, § 28. What Herodotus says how- 
ever is not exactly that the country does 
not produce ass or mule, but that they 
will not stand the winter. As the Hyper- 
boreans were said to sacrifice asses to 
Apollo (Prnpar, Pyth. x. 55), this reason 
can hardly be the real one for their ab- 
sence. A better one may be found in the 
fact of the unbounded pasturage of the 
Scythian plains, which afforded ample 
supplies for the nobler and more useful 
animal,—the horse. 
329 5Bpl(owres, ‘‘ by braying.” There 
seems little reason to suppose that here 
the animals are considered as under the 


influence of sexual desire, and still les 
that, if so, Herodotus has in his eye the 
expression of Pindar in the passage just 
quoted : yeAg & dpay BBpw bp0lar xvebd- 
Awy. The animals in that passage are 
represented as being sacrificed. 

33 radra udy wuy én) cumpéy ri dpe- 
porto rou woAduov. This phrase is a very 
difficult one, but the sense seems to be, 
‘‘These results now to a certain small 
extent they achieved in the war.’ The 

ion ob8ty @épecGa: is used in vii. 
211 for “to achieve no advantage.” The 
ouly pretence to success the Persians hed 
was, that the Scythians were baffled by 
their infantry; but this appears to have 
always been the case. On the other hand 
their cavalry was always driven in by the 
ancestors of the Cossacks. Each side 
therefore had some advantages, on a very 
small scale, to boast of. 

331 ray wdyroy dxideudes dévres. What- 
ever may be the degree of credit to be 
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apoBatwv Tav odetéopwy avTay KaTaNirroy peTa TOY vomewD, sents to the 
atro) dy tnrekjNauvoy és Xv ydpor of 32 dv Iépoas éredovres *°™*™™ 
€haBeoxov Ta mpoPata, xai AaPorres émrppovto dy To TreTrounpeve. 
TTodrdnts Sé rosovrou ysvopévov, tédos Aapetos te ev arroplnat 
elyeto, Kal of SxvOéav Baoirijes pabovres Tovro, ereyrov xipuKa 
dadpa Aapeim dépovra, GpvOd te cai piv*’ Kal Bdarpayov®™ cal 
diorous wévre Ilépaas Sé tov épovta ta Sepa emerparreoy Tov 
voov trav dSidopévwr 6 Se ovdéev Edm of erreatddOas ado 4} Sévra 
THY tTaxloTny atradddacecOar avtovs $& rods Tlépoas éxédeve, 
et cool eiot, yuavat To CéXe TA Sapa Aéyewv. Tadta dxovcavtes 132 
ot Ilépoat, éBavdevovro. Aapelov pév vuv 7 yveun hv, YadiOas Lacy 
éwuT@ Sidovat odéas Te avrovs Kai yh Te nar Ddwp’ eixndlwv*™* r7de, 
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interpreted. 
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attached to Herodotus’s account of the 
ian campaign, it seems (in spite of 
the Behistun Inscription) to have been 
a prevalent notion that Darius was, 
in some Scythian expedition, reduced to 
great straits. In Aturia there was a vil- 
lage called TavydunAa (which word signi- 
fied in Greek KaufAov olxos), where the 
battle of Arbela was really fought. It 
was said to have been eo named by 
Darius ; and its revenue appropriated to 
the support of the Camel which did the 
best service in the transport of his bag- 
gage and provisions during the march 8:4 
Tis éphuov XxvOlas. (STRABO, xvi. c. l, 
p. 334.) This however is perhaps a later 
Greek story to account for the name. 

332 «al wiv. ATHENAUS, in quoting 
this story, omits all mention of ‘the 
mouse ’ as one of the presents, and makes 
only one arrow to be sent (viii. p. 334). 
The story, as told by PreRrecypss (Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, Stromm. v. § 45), 
made the presents a mouse, a frog, a bird, 
an arrow, and a plough, and the parties 
who interpreted the meaning favourably 
and unfavourably to have been respec- 
tively Orontopages and Xiphodres. (See 
note 494 on ii. 160.) He also called theScy- 
thian king Idanthures instead of Idanthyr- 
sus. The animal called a mouse was proba- 
bly that which goes by the local name of 
susiic, and abounds throughout the whole 
of the steppes of southern Russia, but espe- 
cially in the neighbourhood of the Don. It 
is about the size of a small weasel, and of a 
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ellow colour, and it is remarkable for the 
incredible rapidity with which it burrows, 
sinking first of all a small cylindrical hole 
perpendicularly to the depth of three feet, 
and from the bottom of this running out a 
level, rather in an ascending direction to 
avoid the water. At the extremity it 
hoards corn and roots for winter consump- 
tion. (CLARKE, i. p. 330.) 
383 xa Bdrpaxyoy. KEvusTaTHIUS gives 
the form Bd@paxos among the peculiarities 
of Herodotus’s idiom. But all the MSS 
have the common form. Nevertheless the 
Villoison Scholiast on Iliad iv. 243 con- 
firms the statement of Eustathius, and 
adds that Herodotus says povdxu@poy in- 
stead of povdxurpoy. Neither of these 
words are found in the existing codices. 
See notes 323 and 332 on Book i. 

334 elxd(wv. The construction is the 
same as if instead of saying Aapelov * 
yveépn fy, the author had put ite equiva- 
lent Adpeios evduile. 

333 Sons 30 udrAiora owe Frwy, i. €. a8 
both the one and the other symbolize 
“ swiftness,’’ the characteristic of the Scy- 
thians. The perception of this equivalence 
would be more likely in a Persian; as the 
birdlike tail and wings with which the 
figure of Ormuzd is invested in the Be- 
histun Sculptures, seem to have this mean- 
ing; and Herodotus asserts that in the 
sacrifice of the horse to the Sun, the 
Massagetse rested upon the same notion 
(i. 216). See the note on that passage, 
and compare Isarau xxx. 17. 
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diarols, Os THY éwuTaY Gxt Trapadiwovc.. aitn ply Aapelp 7 
yvopun amrededexto: ouverrixee 5¢ tTabrTn TH youn 7 TaBpvew ™, 
Tay avdpay Tay érra évos Ta Tov Mdyov xaredovrov, eiaafovros 
Ta Sadpa Dréyeur “Hv pr) Spyies yevouevos avarrijcOe és Tor 
ovpavov, & Ilépaas, paves yevopevos xara rH yns KaTadurte, 7} 
Badrpayou yevopevor és tas Aluvas éomrndijonre, ove aTovorrHcere 
oriaw tro ravde Tav Tokevyatwy Baddopevor.” Tlépcas prev by 
cura Ta Sapa elxaloy. 

‘H 8 Sev0éwv pla poipa 4 tayOeica mpotepov pév Tapa THe 
Maziyrw dAipvnv dppovpéev™ tore S¢ eri tov “Iotpov “Iwas és 
Novyous €Meciv, ws amrlxero éml rhv yépupay Edeye TASE “ Gvdpes 
"Teves, edevepinu ipiv jrouev hépovres, jvirep ye €BédnTe écaxov- 
ew. mtouvOavoueBa yap Aapetoy évrelracOat wpiv, éEnxovra tysépas 
povvas ppoupycavras Thy yéhupav, avrod pt) Trapaywopévou ev 
TOUT@ TH Ypove, aTradAdocedOas és THY terépny viv ay tpeis 
rdde trovebvres, exros pev Eceabe mrpds exeivou aitlys éxtos Se apos 
huéov tas mpoxetmévas jpepas wapapelvayres TO amd Towvrou 
aradrdocecbe.” ovror péy vuv, trrodebapévav ‘Iwaver trosncew 
Taira, Orlow THY taxioTny érrevyovTo. 

TIépoyot 5é, peta ra SHpa ta ed\Oovra Aapeiy, avrerdyOnoar 
ot ronepbévres TxvOar wef wal tirrowt, ws scupPadéovres. 
retaypévoros Se roict YxvOynor Nayos és 7d péoov SupEe rav &é as 
&xactTot @peov Tov Nayoy edlwxov’ tapayOévtay Se Trav ZKvOkewv 
xat Boh xpewpévav, elpero 6 Aapeios tay avrurohepion™* roy 
OopuBor muPopevos Sé oheas Tov Nayov Saxovras ™”, elzre dpa *™ 


133 


They en- 
deavour to 
pu the 
onians not 
to keep the 
bridge over 
the [ster 
beyond the 
sixty days 
they were 
ordered. 


134 


The eyes of 
the Persians 
are opened 
to their 
danger, 


render it perfectly impossible for it to 
reach the Ister within the sixty days from 
Darius’s transit (see note 310 on § 122), 
which is certainly implied in tte section. 

338 dyrimoAculery, One MS (S) has 
dyrimoAduwy. See note 364, below. 

339 wuOduevos 8€ opens Toy Aaydy 8ed- 
xovras, ‘‘and learning respecting them 
that they were pursuing the hare.” 


336 quverrhxee TabTh TH yrouy 7 Tw- 
Bpdew, ‘‘ with this opinion that of Gobryas 
was at direct issue.” See the note on vii. 
142. That Gobryas should appear in this 
confidential relation to Darius is quite in 
accordance with the genuine Persian tra- 
ditions. See the notes 199 and 200 on 
iii. 70. 

327 4 raxOcioa xpérepoy napa Thy Mat- 


Hiv Aluynv ppouvptew. See § 120. But 
from the description in § 122 it would 
seem that this division had been driven 
by the Persians in their march from the 
Ister to the Oarus, and had not disap- 

from before them until the edge of 
the desert was reached, and Darius began 
to build his forts (§ 124). This would 


34@ Goa. This word indicates a tacit 
conclusion upon some one of the circum- 
stances related. To whom did Darius 
address his remark? Why, no doubt, to 
the same ns to whom he was accus- 
tomed to say the other things which are 
reported of him. This thought in the 
mind of the narrator shows itself by the 
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mpos Tovotrep éwhee nai Ta GdrAa Dreyer’ “ obToL dvdpes Tueov 

modo xatadpovéovot Kal por viv paivetat TwBpvns elarat rept 

Tov TxvOixdv Sdpav spbis. ds dv obrws Sn Soxedvrov nad 

auT@ pot Exew, Bours ayabis Set Sxws aodparéws 1 Koptd) jyiv 

éorat TO Orlow.” mpos tadta TwBpuns ele “& Bacired, eyo and Gobryas 
oyedov pey wal AGyw MrioTdyny ToUTOY TdY avdpav Ty atro- stratagem 
ply", d&\Oav 5é pardXrov éFbuabov, épéwv airots éuralfovras abet ve 
piv. viv dv por Soxée, eriv rdyuota voe érédOy, exxatvaavres "> 

Ta TWupda ws Kal Grote éwOapeyv roe, TOY oTpaTiwréwy TOUS 
acGeverratous és ras Tadaimwpias é-atrarjncavras Kak Tos Svous 

wdvras KaTrabynoaytas, araddaocerOa piv 4 Kat et Tov “Iotpov 

ica, XxiOas AYcovtas Tiv yépupay, h wal te “Iwot Sokas 7d 

nuéas olov te éorat ebepydoacbas:*”.” TaBpins pev tratra ovv- 135 
eBoureve peta 52, wE re éyévero nal Aapeios éypato TH youn 
taury* rovs pev Kaparnpovs Tay avdpav Kal Tov hv éddyioros hee pele 


aTroddupévaw Aoyos, Kai tods bvous mdvras xatadjcas, karéderre 604 suc. 


avtov tavty** dv T@ otpatorrébw. Kxarédurre 5é Tovs Te dvous Kal aes. 
tovs aabevéas Tis otpatiis Tavde elvexer iva oi pev Svor Bony moaeeh te 
8 tne 


mapeywovrar ot dé avOpwiro aabevelns pév elvexev xateXtrovro, Ister, 
apopacws dé rHade Snraby avros pev oly TH Kabap@ Tod oTpa- 
tov" ériOncecOar pédroe Toict SnvOyor, ovros S€ TO otparo- 
qedov TovToy Tov xpdvoy polato**. raira Tole. troherTopévoict 
viroBéuevos 6 Aapetos xal trupda éxxaicas, THY TaxloTny érrelyero 
émi rov "Iorpov ot Sé Svoe epnuwOévtes Tod opirou, obra pev 1 


interposition of the particle, thereby pro- 
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ducing a shade of meaning too delicate to 
be expressed directly by a translation. It 
will be observed that commonly the inter- 
locutor is distinctly named. 

341 robray trav dy8pav Thy dwroplny, 
‘* the difficulty of dealing with these men.” 
A similar expression is used above (§ 83): 
Tév Lnv0dey Thy dmropiny. 

3423 9 xal rt “Iwo Béfar 7d Hudas ofdy 

re tora: ekepydcacba:. The cautiousness 
of the speaker, although distinctly express- 
ing his apprehensions, not to utter words 
of ill-omen, is to be remarked. 
- 343 wéE re dydvero nal Aapeios éxparo 
Th yrouy rabry. ‘as night set in, Darius 
immediately carried this plan out.’”’ See 
note 472 on § 181, below. 

344 abrod tabry. See note 69 on iii. 


345 aby TG xabapg TOU oTparod, “ with 
the effective part of the army.” In i. 211 
the same thing is expressed by 6 xaGapds 
orparés. 

346 SyAad)h abrds wey x.7.A. The sub- 
stitution of the word 8nAad3? for &r:, which 
would be the more regular construction, 
gives a great increase of life to the expres- 
sion. It is, like the French voila, a word 
implying an accompanying gesture. Trans- 
late: ‘‘ And the men were left behind on 
account indeed of their crippled state, but 
to help out this pretext, ‘ Here was he 
going in person with the flower of the 
army to attack the Scythians, and these 
should in the mean time guard the 
camp | 999 
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whither 
they are 
followed 


by the three 


divisions of 
the Scythi- 
ans and 

their allies, 


who try to 
induce the 
Ionians to 
break u 


the bridge. 


137 
Miltiades 
votes for 
the mea- 
sure, but 
Histieus 
against it, 
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paAXov ToAND lecav Ths povis*": axovoavtes Se oi FevOae Trav 
Svov, wayyy xaTa yapny Hrsrivov Tors Tlépaas elvar. “Hyuépns de 
evopevns, yvovres of wrodeupOévres ws mpodedopévos cley ira 
Aapeiov, xelpds te mpoeteivoyvto Tolar ZxvOyot wai EXeyov Ta 
Karyxovra’ ot Se os RKovcay Tadra, Thy TaxyloTny cvetpapeyres, 
ai te S00 poipas Tay YxvOéwv cai 1) pla*, Zavpouaras xai Bov- 
Stvos xat Tedwvol, eSiwxov tovs Ilépcas iv rod “Iorpou’ are Se 
rod IIeposxod pv Tod woddov dovros trelod oTparov Kal Tas ddous 
ove eriotapévou, OoTe ov TeTLNLEVOY TAY OdOY, TOU Sé ZKvOcKOd 
immorew Kal 1a otvToma THS Odod émioTapévovu, GapTovres aA2- 
oy, EfOnoay wodp of ZxvOar rods Iépcas emt rip yépupavy 
amixopevor, pabovres Se rovs Ilépoas otew amvypévous EdXeyov 
apos tous “Iwvas dovtas év thot vnvot “ avdpes “Iwves, at re 
npepas tiv Tod aptOpod Svolynvras, nal ov rovéeré ye Sixara Ere 
qTapapévovres’ GAN, crrei mporepov Sepaivovres euévere, vow rv- 
gavres Tov Topoy THY Taylorny amiTe yalpovres EXevOepot, Beotai 
Te Kal YKvOnos eidores yapw tov Se aporepov dovra tyuéwv Se- 
ororny hpers tapacrnadpeba** otra, wore ert pndayovs Ere 
avOpwrrous avrov otparevcacOa.” 

IIpos tatdta of “Iwves ¢Bovdevovto. Midriddew peey rod 
"A@nvatov otpariyéovros*® xal tupavvevoyros Xepoovnattéwy ** 
tov ey 'EdAnowovre hv yvopn, welOecOas SnvOyor xai érevPepody 
"Tavijv®** ‘Totvalov 8¢ rob Midnolou évayrin ravrn, Néyorros as 


347 Tecay Ths dwvhs. The genitive case 


claim of Darius to their allegiance (§ 126, 
is not to be taken with uaAAoy, but after : 


Seondry Te o¢G Sapa Piper). Translate : 


the pronoun r: understood. The idea ex- 
pressed by the use of the genitive is that 
of a store of noise laid up within the 
animal, a portion of which is emitted at 
each time the creature brays. 

348 nal 4 pla. This is the division of 
Scopasis, which (in § 133) is represented 
as having marched to the Ister, and which 
now therefore must have returned and re- 
united itself with the other two divisions. 

349 oépeGa. It is not easy to 
reconcile this use of the word with the 
one in iii. 155, raplorac@ai, or wapiordvas 
davrovs being the appropriate phrase for 
“yielding ’’ or “submitting.” Perhaps 
the true solution of the difficulty is that 
the phrase is here used by the Scythians 
in bitter irony, with a reference to the 


‘“‘ And for that former master of yours, we 
will render ourselves up to him in such 
shrewd sort, that against no man any 
where, in time to come, shall he march 
in person.”’ 

330 @rparyyéortos. 
§ 141. 

3-1 Xepoovnoiréwv. One MS (8) has 
XKepoornc:éwy, which is perhaps the true 
reading. STepHANUS BYZANTINUS, sud 
v., says that the inhabitants of this town 
were called Xepaorfc.1,—the original de- 
rivation of the word being apparently lost 
sight of, and the analogy afforded by the 
names of other towns followed. 

352 2revOepoiy ‘Iwvlny. Miltiades was 
by ancestral traditions attached to the 
Iydian dynasty. (See vi. 37.) He was 


See note 365 on 
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viv ev Sa Aapetov Exacros avray Tupavvever Todos’ THs Aapetou 
Se Suvdptos xatatpefelans, ore avtos Midnoiwy oles te éorar*” 
dpyew obre ddXov ovdéva ovdapav BovAncerOar yap éexdorny TOV 
modlwy SnpoxparéecOar pairdov 4 TupavveverGa. ‘Iotiaiov &é 
yvouny Tavrny atrodecvupewou, aurika wavres Hoay TeTpappevot 
Mpos TaVTnY THY yvounv, mporepoy THY Mudriddew aipeopevos. 
Hoay &é otros ** ot duadépovrés te THY yipov nai eovtes Aoyou 


therefore naturally an enemy of that by 
which it had been overthrown. Besides 
this, he was much more at the mercy of 
the Scythians (see vi. 40) than was the 
case with the Ionians. 

353 Zora:. This is the reading of all 
the MSS, but the irregularity of the con- 
struction is so great and so gratuitous, 
that I should almost be disposed to adopt 
the conjectural emendation of Bekker, 
tvecOat. 

354 Foay St oSro:. This list is at first 
sight a remarkable one when compared 
with the description of the force in gene- 
ral terms as ‘the Ionians,”’ for it appears 
from it that the Hellespontine dynasts 
were not only a great majority numeri- 
cally, but that one of them, Miltiades, 
was the orpariyyds of the fleet (§ 137). 
But the influence of Histizeus shows that 
Miltiades’s position was more due to his 
professional skili than to his political 
weight; and though there are several 
Hellespontine dynasts named, Histiseus’s 
vote probably outweighed all of them put 
together, if, as will appear probable, he 
represented all the Ionian cities not named 
in the list. That the Ionian contingent 
was very greatly superior to all the rest 
cannot be doubted, from the infinitely 
greater commercial importance of the 
towns. And hence it is not difficult to 
understand why the aggregate force should 
be called ‘the Ionian.”” See note on 
vi. 8, adra: pty "Idvev Foay. 

If too the list be compared with that 
of the Ionian and olian cities given 
above (i. 142 and 149), there are some 
remarkable points to be noted. Out of 
the Ionian cities eight remain unnoticed. 
Two of them are on the Carian coast, 
Myue and Priene. From the size and 
position of these it seems reasonable to 
suppose that they were in a state of 
dependence on the tyrant of Miletus, 
held by him es a fief of the Persian 
king, Miletus being one of the cities 


which very early entered into an alliance 
with Cyrus (foav dy oxéxy rot odBou 
8pxiov xoinoduevot, i. 143. See the notes 
on i. 141 and vi. 8). Of Teoe Herodotus 
relates, that the inhabitants deserted their 
city and went en masse to Abdera, leaving 
their empty walls to the conqueror (i. 168). 
But there remain five cities, mostly of 
great importance, the fortunes of which 
can only be gathered from the scanty 
notice in i. 169. Is it to be supposed 
that they were held as fiefs by some of 
the four tyrants mentioned, and that the 
hint of Histizeus bore upon this circum- 
stance? Of the four Ionian cities which 
are named, Miletus, and Chica its close 
ally (see note 67 on i. 19), appear to have 
made terms with the Persian king without 
any hostility being exhibited. The latter 
obtained a footing on the main in return 
for the extradition of a Persian refugee 
(i. 160). The tyrant of Samos too was a 
creature of Persia (iii. 144—9) ; and for 
Phocea, see the note 357, below. 

The mention of Cuma alone among the 
#£olian cities goes to the same point. 
With the exception of Smyrna (which 
perhaps was considered as Jonian, and 
placed in the same category with Ephe- 
sus, Colophon, Lebedus, Clazomenz, and 
Erythre, by the Persians), there is no 
continental AXolian town of any import- 
ance in the list given i. 149. The tyrant 
of Cuma may therefore very reasonably 
be supposed to have had a jurisdiction 
over all of them. And that something 
was done to earn such a trust, seems ex- 
tremely likely from the story of the extra- 
dition of Pactyas (i. 160). Parties were 
divided on that subject. It was commanded 
by an oracle; and in spite of the com- 
mentary on this which Aristodicus elicited, 
the Cumeeans, although they did not give 
up the refugee, sent him where he was 
given up. As for the olian islanders, 
they—from whatever cause—were not 
afraid of Cyrus. Seei. 151. 


and his 
opinion pre- 
vails, 


138 


List of the 
chiefs who 
took part 
in the dis- 
cussion. 


139 
They art- 
fully de- 
ceive the 
Scythians, 
who move 
off in order 
to intercept 
the Per- 
sians, 
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Myrpodwpos ITIpoxovyvncws, nat “Aptotrayopns Kutienvos, xai 


"Aplotav Bufayrios: obros pey Foav ot é& “EXAnorovtov. an 
"Iwvins 8¢, Yrpdrris re Xios™, nal Aidens Zaps", nai 


Aaoddapas Paxaters*", wat ‘Iorvatos Medjowos, tot Hv youn 9 
mpoxeévn evavtin TH Mirruddew. Aiodéwv 5 raphy rAoyeuos 
povvos ’Apiorayopns ** Kupaios. 

Obra: dy érel te thy ‘Iotialov aipéovto ywopmy, %oFé ode 
mpos Tavta®** rdde épya re nai Errea trpooGeivas THs pev yepupys 
Avew Ta Kata Tous SnvOas dovra, Avew Se Soov rokevpa éEcavé- 
erat tva xal rrocéew re Soxéwor trovebyres pndev, Kai ot ZxvOae py 
mepmpato™ Buopevoe [kal Bovdopevos™'] SvaByvar tov “Iotpov 
Kata Thy yépupay eimeiy Te NUovTas THS yedupys TO és THY 
RKvOuciy Eyov, ow mdavra tromaovet ta ZKvOnot eore ev Hdov7. 
Tatra pev rpocéOnxay TH yvopyn’ peta 52, éx wavrev vrexpivato 
‘Iotwios rade Néyor “ dvdpes Teva, ypnota eere pépovres 
xa és xawpov érrelyecOe nal ta Te am’ tpéwy Hiv ypnoTas 
ddodrat*” Kal ta an’ jyuéov és ipéas ererndéws tarnperéctas ws 


335 Srpdrris re Xios. See viii. 132. ratty, i.e. th ‘Ioralov yréun. Bat S 
336 Aldins Zdyuwos. This Laces ap- and V have xpds ravra, “under these 


pears (from vi. 13) to have been the son 
of Syloson, Polycrates’s brother (iii. 139). 

337 Aaodduas Soxaietds. It must be 
supposed that after the return of “ above 


. half of the population ’’ to Phocea 


as 
described in i. 164. 5), the town oak be 
held in the strictest control by the Per- 
sians. <A military despotism would be 
the only possible government for a popu- 
lation which had just before massacred the 
garrison which occupied the city. No 
doubt that Laodamas was in the position 
of an éxirporos to the Persian officer 
who commanded in chief the army which 
occupied Asia Minor. See the notes on 
iii. 127 and 141. The same may be said 
of the Samian chief, who governed a popu- 
lation (probably of a mixed character) 
which had been brought to colonize Samos 
after the extermination of all the inhabi- 
tants a very short time before (iii. 149). 
358 "Aporaydépns. The son of Hera- 
clides. See v. 37. 
359 xpos ravta. The majority of the 
MSS which Gaisford follows have xpds 


circumstances,” which appears preferable. 

36° fya xal rode +t Soxdwot .. . wal of 
XxbGa: ph wepgaro. The change of 
moods arises from the one act being the 
direct and natural result, the other only a 
possible and distant one. See the note 
40 on i. 9. It was not certain that the 
Scythians would wish to cross the river 
by main force, but the operation of the 
Ionians was to prevent them if they 
should. 

361 xa) BovAduevot. These words are 
omitted in F. It seems probable that 
BovAduevo: was an alternative reading for 
Biduevos, and thus crept from the margin 
into the text. 

363 +h dw’ Sudwy tiv xpnoras S8ovra, 
x.T.A., “your part of the matter is set 
a-going in a spirit of kindness to us, and 
our part of it is performing in a way to 
play into your bands.” dé8ovy is ‘‘ to put 
& person in the way” to a thing. Thus 
ZEscHYLusS (Agam. 184) says, rd” gporeiy 
Bporo’s S8écarra, and (Prom. 497) 3ve- 
téxpaproy els téxyny Sdeca Ovrroés. 


ae 
ee 
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yap pare, cal Avouev Tov qopov Kal mpobupulny racay e€ouev, 
Gerovres elvar érevOepor ev @ Se jydes Trade AvOper, Spéas Katpds 
éott dlfnobar éxeivous, evpovras Se, trrép te uéwv cal tpuéov 
avtav ticacbat obtrws ws Kelvous mpéret.” 

BxvOar pev ro Sebrepov “Iwat wiorevoavres eye adnbéa, 140 
iméatpepoy emt Syrnow trav Ilepréwr nab jpdpravov mdons ris but miss 
éxelvwy SteEdSov. airior 5¢ rovTov avrot ot SxvOar éyévovro, Tas 
vonas tay lrmwy tas tatty Svapbelpavres xal ta vdaTa ovyyo- 
cavres™™> ef yap Tatra pi éroincay, wapeiye av opt, et éBov- 

Novo, evrreréws éFeupéew tovs Tlépoas: viv 8, rd ou eSoxee 

dpista BeBovrcicbat xara tadra éodddnocav. FxevOae pév voy 

Tis aherépns yopns TH xYLAoS Te Toles tarmoe Kal data Fr, 

tavtn SieEvres edlfqvre tovs avturonemlous*™, Soxéovres xa 

éxelvous Sia TowovTwy riy amddpnow trovecOat: ot dé 5) Tépoas 

Tov TpoTEepoy EwuTav yevouevoy arlBov, TodToy duAdacovTes Hicav 

Kad otT@ poyts etpoy Toy Topo ola é vuKrds Te arriKdpevot Kad The Per- 

Dedupevys TIS yepupns évruyortes, és Tacay appwoiny atixaro pn earreee 
aodeas ot "Iwves wot arrodedourrores. "Hy Se zreph ia atte avnp 141 

Aiyirrws, povéwy péyotov avOpmrwyr tobroyv [5)] Tov dvdpa ere figs by 

Kataordvra él Tov yetheos Tod “Iorpov, éxéXeve Aapeios xadéev and Darius 

‘Iotvatov Mudrjouv’™. o péev &) éroiee taita: ‘Iotwuios 5e hailed. and 

éaxovcas TO mpare enna Tas Te véas amdacas mapeixe 5 the be bridge 

adi a tse Thy oTpatiny Kal THY yépupay ElevEe. TITépoas pev 142 

ay otrw expevyovor ZxvOas Se Suljpevor, nad ro Sevrepov Hyaproy the 


In vi. 73, ds eta8d0n +d els Anudprroy 
apiyyua, ‘‘as the business with Demara- 
tus was got into good train.” 

363 sds vouas tay Ixxoy Tas rTabry 
Siapbelpayres wal ra Klara ovyxécarres. 
See the note 305 on § 120. 

364 dyriwoAculous. Here two manu- 
scripts (S and V) have the reading dyri- 
woAduous. In vii. 236 ali have that read- 
ing, and so they have in viii. 68. On the 
other hand in § 134, above, only one (S) 
has the reading dyrewoAduwy, the others 
all giving ayriwoAeuloy. So impossible 
is any decision as to the Herodotean usage 
of peculiar forms. 

363 xavdew ‘Ioriaioy Mihowy. The 
prominent place which is assigned to the 
Tonians, and among them to Histizus, 
and the great importance of Miletus at 


the time, combined with the circumstance 
that Miletus alone of all the Asiatic 
Greeks seems from the very beginning to 
have entered into an alliance with the 
Persian power, make it rather a remark- 
able circumstance that Miltiades should 
be represented as the orparryds of the 
united fleet, he not being even an Ionian. 
One is inclined to think that possibly this 
feature of the story, and also that in 
which he appears to such advantage as a 
Greek patriot (§ 137) may have been 
enhanced by the family traditions of his 
descendants in Athens. His position was 
perhaps rather that of the chief navigator, 
as he might easily be familiar with the 
coast of the Euxine and the dominant 
winds and currents. (See note 354, above.) 


520 HERODOTUS 
The Sey- rév Tlepcéwy, xal tovro pév as éovras “Iwvas éXevbépous, xaxi- 
thian cha- 


racter of the Tous Te xal avavdpotdtous Kpivovot elvas andyrav avOparror 


fonians. —robro 58 cs Sovhav [Ievev] rov Aoyov ovevpevor, avdpamoda 
girodéctrota fact elvar xal ddpnota pddota. Tatra pey by 
ZKvOnor és “Iwvas awéppurra*™, 

143  Aapeios Se da ris Opnlens ropevopevos, arrixeto és Znoroy 
Darius —rijs Xepoovijoov. evOedrev Se avros wey SéBn thot vyvoi és TH 
Thee ang Aety, Aelrer $2 otparnyov ev rH Evpwry MeydBalov **, dvdpa 
arrives at 


Tléponv r@ Aapetos wore ESwxe yépas towvee eizras dv Tlépaoyes 
whence he Zros- dpunuévou Aapelov poids tparyew, os dvate téyurra rip 


crosses, : a z 
leavin mpwTny Trav potéwy elpeto avtav 6 adeddeos “AptdBavos, & 7 
CPADAZUS 


with 80,000 Bovrost’ ay of TomodTo AROS yevérOas Soou ev TH por Kdaxos ; 
seduce the Aapeios Sé elire, MeyaBafous dv of rocovrous apiOuov yevéobas 
lite." BotreoOas wGdXov # Thy ‘EdAdSa injxoov. ev pev 8) Iépones 
dorset this TAUTE pow elrras ériva: rére 88 adroy inure oTpaTnyav éyovra 
144 ris otpartis ris éwurod Oxted pupiddas. Otros € 6 MeydBatos 
Mogabazus.  elarag Téd5e Td Srros*™* edeirero GOdvatov pvijpmy mpos ‘EdAnoTov- 
tlwy. yevopevos yap év Bulavrip, éridero értaxaidexa Erect 
mpotepoy Kadyndovious xticavras rv yopnv Bufavriov mmvGo- 

pevos Se fn, “ Karynbovious rodroy tév ypovoy tuyydvew dovras 
Tupdous’” ov yap ay rod KadXlovos Trapeovros KTifew ympou, Tov 


aisxylova édécOa, et wy Hoay tudroi*”. ovros O& ay ToTE 6 


MeydBatos orpariyyos NetpOels ev TH yopn ‘EXAnoTovrioy, rods 


pn pndilovtas Katearpédero. 


366 drépprrraz. The same expression 
is used i. 153: ratra és rods wdyras 
“EAAnvas érépprpe 5 Kipos ra bea, vii. 
13: denéorepa dweppipa: trea, and viii. 
92: tavra dwéppipe es OexeoroxAda. In 
all these cases it is applied to contemp- 
tuous language. 

367 MeydSa(ov. EvustTaruivs relates 
the story which presently follows of a 
Megabyzus. But it must not be too 
hastily assumed that the names are con- 
vertible, or that the Persian mentioned 
here and in v. 10. 12. 24, &c., is the same 
with the Megabyzus selected by Gobryas 
to assist in the conspiracy against the 
Magian (iii. 70). For with regard to the 
story, it is told by Prurarcn (Apophth. 
Reg. p. 173) to the credit neither of 


Megabazus nor Megabyzus, but of Zopy- 
rus. And if the authority Herodotus is 


here following took the two names to 
represent the same person, it is 

that he should be introduced here by a 
description, but one which has no refer- 
ence to the conspiracy. 

368 efxas ré3e 1d bros. This mof was 
in later times attributed to the Delphic 
oracle. See notes 116 on i. 32; 529 on 
i. 155; and 494 on ii. 160. 

369 ob yap by rod xadAlovos wapedwres 
arl(eww xépov, x.7.A. These words are 
not to be considered as a part of the say- 
ing of Megabazus, but as a commentary 
of the narrator, suggesting the train of 
thought which led Megabazus to say what 
he did. 


a = wwe - 
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Osros pév vuv tatra éxpnoce tov avrov Se trovTov ypdvoy 145 
éywero éri AiBuny dAdos otpatifs péyas ordXos, did mpopece oe a 
my eyo amrnyncopas mrpodunynodpevos abba Tdde Tay éx hls eae 

Tis “Apyois émiBatéwy trabev matdes *", ¢EeracOévres ind Ie- saga 
rary Tav &« Boaupavos Anicapévey tas’ AGnvalov yuvaixas*” to nye 
Ure TouTwy éfehacOéeytes éx Anpvou olyovto mAéovres és Aaxcdal- Preliminary 
pova: iouevos Se ev ro Tniryére tip avéxawv*™. Aaxedaipovnr ning 
de iSovres ayyeXov errewrov, trevodpevoe tives te wal oxdbev eial ; Lacedee : 
ot 5é Te ayyérp eipwréovts EXeyou, as eincav pev Muwas, traides Thereah, 
de elev trav & TH Apyot mrebyT@V jpwar mporxdytas 5é TovTous spate 
és Afjpvov gduredcal adeas. of 88 Aaxedasuoviot danodtes roy “°™* 
AOyor TIS yevens tav Muvvéwy, méyrpayres 1d Sevrepov eipwreov 
Tt Oédovres Hrovev Te és Tiv yapny xai mip alBorey ; of Se Epacay, 
vo ITedaotyav éxBrnOevres ine és tods watépas: (Sixasoraroy 
yap elvat orm TobTo ylvecOas:) SéerGal te oixéew dua rovro.ct, Minyeans 
potpay Te tipéwv peréyovres al THIS yhs atrodayovres. Aaxedat- Soe distr 
povlowss S& ga8e SéxecOas tods Muvias én’ ola Oérover airot met aent 
panrsora &e evipyé odeas date trove tadra trav Tuvdapidéewv 7 moni 
vautintn év tH Apyot’ Se€dpevoe 5¢ rods Muvdas, ys re peréSocay 
kat és guras Steddoavro of Sé avrixa pev ydpous eynuay, tas 8e 
éx Anpvou tyyovro éEédocay Gddowot. Xpovov &€ ov rodrod SveE- 146 
eXOovros, autixa ot Miviat CuBpicay, Ts te Bactdntns perai- pei Lara 


réovres Kat GAXNa Trovebvres ovK Gata. ToloL OV Aaxedatpoviovst Sons, and 


éd0fe avrovs airoxteivas’ avdAdaPovres 5é oheas xaréBadov é doce 


épxtiy. (xrelvovor 8é tobs dy wrelvwor Aaxedatpoviot vurros, pet’ oo 
eon 5 obdéva.) érrel wv Buedrov oheas xataypyoer Oa, maps their wives, 
THOAVTO at yuvaixes TOV Muvvéwy, dotcas adotal re Kal TaY Tpe- 

Tov Yraptintéwy Ouyarépes, éceMcivy te és thy Epxriy Kal és 

Noyous éOeiy éxdorn TE éwurfs avdpl ot SE odheas Taphrapy 

ovdéva Sorov Soxéovres && avréwv Evecbas' ai Se érrel re donor, 


370 wal8ey waides. This expression is described at greater length Se hati 


shows that in the arrangement of the local 
legends with a view to their combination 
in one body, the arrival of the Lemnian 
fugitives at Taygetum was necessarily 
placed two generations after the pee 
nautic expedition. 

371 raw dx Bpavpivos Anicaudver tas 
*A@nvaley -yuvakas. circumstance 


VOL. I. 


where the Pelasgians are asserted 
the same that were shortly before be 
on the flanks of Mount Hymettus. 

372 wip dréxasov. As the symbol of 
the Hephestus-worship, brought with 
them from the volcanic island Lemnus. 
See vi. 140. 
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takesanc- Wrovevot Todde Tacay TH elyoy cobra trapadocdcas Tota. avdpdat 
avrat ray tay avdpiv eraBov' oi ¢ Muvias evddvres ryv yuvac- 
xntnv écOpra, dre yuvaixes eEnioay é&w, expuyorres 5€ Tpore 
route iovro atris és ro Tniryerov. 

Tov 5¢ avrév rovrov ypévoy Orpas 6 Avreciwvos, rod Troape- 


tuary in 


Taygetum. 


147 


Theras be- 
ing about to 
yak Lace- 
mon to 
found a co- 


lony, b 


with him. 


Thera was 
then called 77 
Calliste, and 


held by 
Phoni- 


cians, who 


by yapn ipece etre xai Ghrws 70éAnoce totijoat ToUTO*"* KaTadetret 


had been 


left there 


Cadmus 


> 


vod, Tod Gepadvdpov, tod IToduvelxeos, Exrerre*™ és arrotciny éx 


Aaxedalpovos. tw Se 6 Onpas 


otros, yévos éwy Kadpeios, rijs 


pyrpos aderdeds toice "Apiotodjpov maoi*", Evpvobévei xai 
to take them FI poxnéi: dovrwv 8 és tay talbev TovTwY vyTriwY, ériTpoTrainy 
) elye 6 Onpas riv dv Yrdpry Bacidyntw™ aikPOevrov Sé rev 
adergidéov xal traparaBovroy thy apy, obrw 5) 6 Onpas Secvoy 
qovevpevos dpyerOat in ddrwv errel Te eyevcaTo apyis, ovK Edn 
pevety ev TH Aaxedaipou, aXN atromdevcerOas és TOs ouyyevéas. 
The island Hoay O¢ év TH viv Orpy Kadeouévy viow mporepov 8 KadXioty 


a 


airy Tavry, amoyovor. MeuBrrdpew*™ rod Iouxiiew avdpos 


Dolrixos*"*. Kadpos yap 6 Aynvopos Evpanrny difjpevos apoo- 
daye es Thy vov Onpny Knadeopévny tpocxovTs dé elite 57} of 7 


yap éy Th vyow tavTy dddovs te TOV PDowlxwv xat 52) Kal rev 


873 ZoredAe, “was fitting out.” The 
full expression foreAAe Thy orparlhy is 
used above (iii. 141), and oréAAew orpa- 
roy in Euniprpes (Iphig. Aul. 661). In 
both cases are denoted the preparations 
made immediately before putting an army 
in motion. 

374 sis pntpds a8eArpeds rotor *Api- 
orodhuov xacl. This is a genuine Lace- 
deemonian tradition, and so is the genealogy 
of Theras. (See vi. 52.) His sister’s 
name was Argeia. In their account of 
the conquest of Sparta by Aristodemus 
himself, and not by his children, the 
Lacedeemonians differed from ‘all the 

ical accounts.” 

975 éxitpomalny elxe thy BaciAriny, 
‘‘held the regal office as commissioner.” 
See note 392 on iii. 142. 

578 MeuBAidpew. S has MeBAdpew and 
BvBpes Solvixes. 

377 fre wal bAAws HO6AncEe wrothou 
rovro. A sufficient reason for a Phoeni- 
cian settlement in Thera would be the ex- 
traordinary qualities of the murex found 
on the Peloponnesian, especially the La- 
conian, coast. (Puiny, N. H. ix. 36.) 


The extent to which this traffic pre- 
vailed formerly is evinced by the circum- 
stance, that at Hermione Sisruorp “ had 
the good fortune to stumble over a vast 
heap of these shells, whose fish or animals 
had been employed for this purpose’’ (ap. 
Walpole’s Turkey, i. p. 285). Some of 
these were identified as the Murex Zyun- 
culus of Linneeus. It seems not 
that the settlement alluded to was in fact 
for the purpose of dyeing, and that a 
faint tradition of this remains in the name 
Poecilas, the father of Membliaras, and in 
the profession of Corobius (§ 151). Pos- 
sibly to the vicinity of this settlement the 
Lacedemonians owed some of the brilliant 
accoutrements for their troops to which 
XENOPHON (Agesilaus, c. 2. 8) attributes 
so striking an effect ; for the story told of 
the distinguished Spartan at the smithy 
dy Odbupari jv dpéwv 71d roredpevor, i. 68), 
oes not give a high idea of Lacedszemonian 
armourers ; and still less can we suppose 
the art of dyeing practised where there 
were no «éroxot, and where the free po- 
pulation held every thing but war and 
hunting in supreme contempt. 
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éwurov ouyyevéoy MeuBrlapov*™ obros évépovro rv Kaddorny eight gene- 
\ rations 


Kaneopéevny érl ryeveds, apy 4 hig aad énOeiv éx Aaxedalpovos, OxT@ fore. 
avipov. ‘Em rovrous &) av 6 Onpas, Aadv éyov amd Tov 148 
guréwv, Exredre Tuvoixnjoay TovToict, Kad ovdapins éFeA@v avTovs 

GAA Kapta oixniedpevos. érrel re 82 eal of Muar exdpdvres éx 

THs éperns Wovro és ro Tniyerov, trav AaxeSaipoviwy Bovrevopé- 

vov adéas arrodAtvat, mapaitéeras 6 Onpas Sxws pre povos 

yévntas, abtos Te trredéxero odeas efdew éx ris yapns svyyo- 
pnoavtov 6¢ Ti yveuyn tov Aaxedatpovior, sala TpHyny repos és 

Tos MeuSdidpew*” arroyovous erdace, ove Wdavras Gywv TOUS Theras goes 
Muvias, dd érbyous twas of yap Trebves abrév érpdaovro és eee i‘. 
TOUS Tapepedras wat Kavxwvas, tovrous § é£eddcavtes*” ex on, few ee aL 
TiS yapns, chéas avrovs &E poipas Suetdov"® nal Srevra Exticay ite m 
WoAtas Taacde éy ee Aémpeov, Maxurtor, #p i€as, IIvpyov, ace 
"Ervov, Novéduwv*™ (rovréwy 5@ ras mredvas én’ éeuéo ’Hreltor pide 
eropenaey) 7H Se vIo@ éri Tov oinsctéwm Onpa 1% éravupin 


_—_ we eS = = 


Se SB SSR DP TT SBS SB wee = — > 


éeyevero. 


378 wporxdvTi 82 efre 8h of % xaGpn 
Hpece efre wal BArws 204Ance rothoc 
Touro’ KaraAelwe: yap, x.r.A. The irre- 
gularity of this construction has caused a 
good deal of comment; and Matthie has 
attem pted to explain it as if in its normal 
form it would have been xpooxay 88, efre 
34 of .. . wotHoa: Touro, naradelret ey Th 
vhow, «.7.A., and as if ™poox dy became 
xpooxévrt by the “attraction” of the 
following dative case of. But against this 
interpretation it is enough to say that it 
implies that Cadmus’s wish to leave a 
settlement, ‘on other grounds’ than the 
attractive nature of the place, was first 
formed after he got to Thera. But as 
the sentence stands, the clause elre xa) 
BAAws 40éAnce wothca: Tovro is entirely 
disengaged from the operation of the word 
xpooxévri, and expresses generally a wish 
entertained by Cadmus to found a settle- 
ment in Thera, without any limitation what- 
ever of the time when the wish was formed. 
The real difficulty in the sentence consists 
in the coupling of the clauses expressing 
the alternative hypotheses by efre—efre 
instead of 4#—%4, but even this may be 
justified by the consideration that these 
particles are better calculated to suggest 
the idea that the reasons assigned are 
purely hypothetical, resting wholly on 


‘O 8é mais ob yap ébn™ of cupmreicer Oat, Tovyapav 


the facts that the island was very beauti- 
ful, and that Cadmus did leave a settle- 
ment there. 

379 Meu Paridpecs. § has the form Meu- 
Apiapéeo, which is the one given by Pinpar 
(Pyth. iv. 88). 

380 Tlapwpedras xal Katxevas, robrovs 
3’ dteadaarres. In the ethnographical 
outline given by the author in viii. 73, 
the descendants of these hybrid Lemnians 
are called Paroreate. The meaning here 
probably is that they expelled the then 
existing population of the Parorea. ig 
SrerHanus ByZanTINvs, sud v.) 
site of the Caucones in Peloponnese ap- 
pears to have been a matter of dispute 
with ancient chorographers ; but ArisTo- 
TLE considered that the most distinct 
traces of them were in the direction of 
Dyme, about Buprasis and ‘hollow’ 
Elis (ap. Sérab. viii. 3, p. 157). It is 
clear that they were either identical or 
had a very close affinity with the aboriginal 
race which retained possession of Arcadia. 

381 8: nolpas SieiAoy. See the note 435 
on ii. 147. 

382 “Emoy, Nodiov. One MS (8) has 
“Exe:ov, Novderoy. 

383 ob &pn. This expression is 
equivalent to ds obx pn, or rather the 
particle yap attaches the notion of cau- 


3x2 


149 


Theras 
leaves his 
son in 
Sparta, 
from whom 
the Egida 
are descend- 


ed. 


150 
Theraan 


continua- 
tion of the 
history. 
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égy avrov xatarehfpew Biv dv Avxotoe ext Tod ireos otro 
obvoua TH venvicn tovTw Oiddunos éyévero Kal Kws TO ctvopa 
Touro érrexparnae. 'Oiodvnou 5é yiveras Aiyets, a6 Tot Airyetéas 
Kanetvrat pud1 peyddn dv Zardpryn. roto Se év 7H HvrAwH Tavry7 


avipdot ov yap vréueway ta téxva™, 


Bpvoavro éx Oeatrporriov 


’"Epwwiwy trav Aatov re nai Oidiridewm ipoy nal peta Tovro 
tréuewve. TauTd TovTo Kal év Oxpn rote: dird thy avdpay TovTer 


yeyovoo. *™* 


Méype pév vey rovrou rod Noyou Aaxedarpoviot Onpaloioe xata 
TauTa Néyovor Td Sé ard robrov povvos Onpaions Bde yevéobas 
réyoves**> Tpivos 6 Aicaviov, éav Onpa rovrov aroyoros xai 


sality to the clause which it connects, and 
may be indifferently rendered by the 
English “for” or “since,” or any other 
causative particle. Translate : ‘“* His son 
too, ae he declined to sail with him, 
‘Then,’ the father said, ‘he would leave 
him behind, a sheep among wolves.’”’ 
Similarly below, ‘‘ And as with the men 
of this tribe, their children did not live to 
grow up, they, in pursuance of an oracle, 
established a temple for the Erinyes of 
Laius and CEdipodas.”’ 

384 ob ytp iwduewas Ta Theva. This 
calamity was conceived to have come upon 
the family as the result of the curse 
uttered by Theras under the feeling a 
deep irritation at the undutifal conduct of 
his child. The original idea of the Erinys 
is the wrath of a person who has suffered 
deep wrong and gives vent to his feeling. 
The passion was regarded as becoming s 
separate existence, an evil demon (“Apa, 
“ATn, Néveors, or 'Epivis) paler a 
offending party as an avenging spirit. Th 
subject is admirably developed by Moz. 
Len, Preface to the Eumenides of 
4ischylus. This particular story is ap- 
parently a tradition connected with the 
GSdipus worship at Sparta and Thera. 

385 réurd rovro Kal éy Ohpy roic: awd 
tay dvSpiv tobrer yeyovdo:. This sen- 
tence is incomplete as it stands, and at- 
tempts have been made to conjecture the 
word requisite to complete it. Reiske 
and Schweighiuser acquiesce in the violent 
measure of interposing curéBn after rovro, 
from which the sense would result that 
in Thera the whole proceeding which had 
taken place at Lacedemon was re 
—the death of the children, the founding 
of the temple, and the cure of the evil. 
I cannot think that so curious a parallel 


would be noticed so obscurely. For who 
are the persons described by the words 
rois xd tay dvdpayv rotrwer -yeyordot, 
in Thera? They ought to be the de- 
acendants of Aigide; but there is no 
notice whatever of any of these going to 
Thera. On the contrary, they (in the 
person of their ancestor) stay at Sparta, 
and bring a curse upon themselves for 
doing so. 

If any verb is to be supplied, I should 
conjecture jy after @fpp, which, "while the 
MSS were ancial, might easily be omitted 
by a transcriber. But I really believe the 
sentence to be merely a marginal note 
expressed with the sloventiness as well as 
the ellipse which in such a case may be 
expected ; and the meaning of the writer 
to have been that ‘this same 
(of the children not living to grow np) was 
observable at Thera among: the descend- 
ants of these Minyeans.’ This is a very 
conceivable thing. A emali number of 
Lemnians (dAlyous rivds) separated from 
those about them by peculiar religious 
rites, and probably following from father 
to son the same occupation under the 
tatelary care of Hepheetas, would be 
likely to marry only among one another, 
and, as the natural result, have unhealthy 
children 3 amd robr @npaian 

386 + Tobrov pouvor ” 
@8e vyerdoGas Aéyouo:. It must not be 
assumed because Herodotus says this, 
that Ae got the account direct from the 
Thereeans. What he states is that it is 
the genuine Thergzan account of the case, 
as contradistinguished from the Laceds- 
monian. Bat it does not at all follow 
that he did not derive it from another 
quarter, a8 for instance, such a one as a 
Samian merchant habitually trading with 


MELPOMENE, IV. 150, 151. 525 


Baciretwr Onpns Tis vicov, amixero és Aedpods drywv ad Tis The Del- 
qroA.os ExaTonPny eftrovro 5é of Kat ddNoL TOY Tro\unTéwy Kad §) eta tay 
nai Barros 6 TIodupyjotov, éwy yévos EvOupidns *” tav Mivvéwv Thera, in 
xpewpévy dé 7 Tplyp 16 Bacihéi rv Onpaiev rrepi EAraw ype Thowe com- 
4) T1v0ln wrifeww dv AiBiy rédur 6 32 dyelBero Neyo “ dyes pay, Batinn » 
ava, mpeRvrepes te dn ipl xat Bapvs delpecOar av Sé twa lenges 
Tavoe ThY vewréowy Kédeve Tatra trode.” dua te Eeye TadTa eee 
wad édelxvve és Tov Bdtrrov. rote pev rocabra. sera Se, amrenOor- 


Tes adoyiny elyov rod ypnornpiov, ore AtBunv eldores Sov ris The order 
eln*™* otre rodpéwres és ahavis yphua arroctéAdew darouciny and’ a 
‘Era 88 éréwy peta taira ovx be thy Onpnv*™ & roios ta 151 
SéSpea wrdvra oft Ta ev TH vow TARY dvds eEavdvOn ypeapd- '* Without 
vost 88 totos Onpalowcs mpoépepe 1%) TIv6ln rhv és AuBiny arros- *ren yeu 


alnv. rel re 5¢ xaxod obey tw ode piyyos, wéwrover és Kpryrny ren snd 
ayyérous * Sc&qpévous ef tis Korrav f) perolxov amrvypévos eln és inquire if 

A Bony ; tepstrNav@pevos S¢ abr obros Girixovro wat és *Iravov knows of 
money *"'> dv ravrn 5 cupployovot avdpt rroppupéi*” +r@ obvoua are directed 


tnv KopobBus os én tm’ dvkuwv dnreveryGels dmuckoBas és vobiue a” 


ABinv, wat AcBins és TDdaréay vicor pucbp 88 toirov mrel- laa 


Thera. See note 338 on i. 95, and note 
396, below. 

387 EbOvuldns. This is the reading of 
all the MSS but one (S), which has Eiév- 
phsns. Gaisford (fo g others) has 
adopted the reading Evo@npldns from Pin- 
DAR (Pyth. iv. 455). But nothing can 
be more i than such a pro- 
ceeding as this. It effectually masks the 
evidence yet remaining of the differences 
which existed in the several local accounts, 
and thus tends to confirm that erroneous 
opinion of their nature which in its turn 
suggests similar arbitrary changes. Hero- 
dotus is following s Therzan tradition, as 
he himself says; Pindar, in all probability, 
a Cyrenian one. ; 

388 ofre AiBénv lBdéres Sxov iis efn. 
Herodotus here seems to be following an 
authority very different from the one he 
rests on in ii. 50, where see note 147. 

389 ob« be rhy Ofpny. The ellipse is 
of 5 Oeds or 5 Zebs (seeii. 13; iii. 124. 5), 
and the accusative Ofpny is governed by 
the transitive verb Bw, * to wet with rain,” 
of which the passive form appears above, 
§ 50, and elsewhere. 


39° wdperrover eis Kphray iryyédeus. The 


celebrity of the Cretans as bold navigators 
in early times gave rise to the proverb, 
Kpiis &yvoet rh» Odrarray, applied to per- 
sons who pretended to simplicity being in 
reality remarkable for craft. But besides 
their general character, the position of 
Crete is such, that of all the Greeks they 
would necessarily become first acquainted 
with Libya. In the time of Strabo there 
were several direct lines of transit: one 
from Apollonias, the port of Cyrene, to 
the westernmost point of Crete (xpiod 
péreroy), which was 8 run of 1000 stades 
with a 3. by w. wind (Leuconotus) ; an- 
other from Chersonesus in Africa to 
Cyclus in Crete, 1500 stades with a s. 
wind; a third from Megas Limen to 
Chersonesus in Crete, 3000 stades. (Stra- 
BO, xvii. c. 3, pp. 497-9.) Crete is made 
by Strabo to be only a run of 700 stades 
from Thera (x. p. 386). 

301 ds “Irayoyw wédww. This city was 
perhaps a Phoenician settlement origi- 
nally. Its eponymous founder was said 
to be a Phoenician. (Strep. Byz., sud v.) 

393 Gy8pl woppupdi, ‘a merchant in 
purple dye.” See the note 377 on § 147. 
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caves tyyov és Onpny éx 5 Onpns Exdeov xardoxoTro: avdpes, 
They leave Ta spire ov qodXol, xaTyynoapévou Sé tod KopwBiov és ry 
the island whoov taurny 81) rHv TTdaréav, tov ev KopwBuv delzroves artia 
Karadstrovres Gowy Sn pnveav’, avrol bé ErNeov THY TayioTH 


Plateau, off 
the Libyan 
152 dzrayyedéovres Onpaiovss wept tris vicov. ‘Amodnpecvrwy 


nen re.  TOUT@Y TWAEW YpoVoY TOD oUyKEyLévoU, Tov KopwBvoy éréXerre ta 
Pir Y* advra: peta 5, vnds Yaply ris vavxdrnpos eqv Kwdaios, wréovea 


eben én’ Aiytrrrou amnvelyOn é tiv Tharéav tavrny awvGopevos Sé oi 
reaches Tar- S'dusos mapa tol KopwBlov tov mdvta doyov, ctrla ot émavrov 


tessus, then 
e e 304, 3 9 4 “ lA La 
alle xaranelrrovas*™*+ avrod dé dvayOévres ex Ths vicou Kat yReyopeves 


Airyirrou érdeov arrodepopevor*™ airnuorn avéup, wal, ov yap 
avles* 76 mrvedua, ‘Hpaxréas orijdas Suexrrepyoavres atrixovro & 
Taprnocov, ely tropmrn ypedpevor. to Se dumropwv rovro tp 
aanpatoy*” rovroy Tov yYpovor, WaTE ATrOvOTTHCaYTES OUTOL OTTide, 
péytota $7 “EXAjver wayrov Tav ‘els atpexlny Byer ex hoprias 
The owner dxdpinoay, peta ye Zworparoy Tov Aaobépavros, Abywirrar 
from the 
tithe of his Tour@ yap ove old ré dors epicas GdXov. of SE Ydpsoe ray aes 


profits 


makesan TV THY émixepdioy éLedovres &E Trddavra, éroinoavTo x 


the E Hevea KpnrTtipos ‘Apyorsxot tpoTroy tépiE 5é avrovd ypuTray Ree 
“pee mpoxpococoi*” eicv xat avéOnxay és 7d "Hpawov™, iroorjcavres 


393 Scev 3) pnvav, “for so many 
months, whatever the number was.’”’ See 
the note 525 on i. 157. 

394 gitla ol dveavtot xaraAelwovc:. It 
is remarkable that a Samian vessel bound 
to Egypt should be able to spare provi- 
sions for so large a space of time. If it 
had been on the return voyage, the cir- 
cumstance would have been less extraor- 
dinary, for corn and salted fish was a 
cargo that might very easily have been 
taken in there. See DemosTHENEs (c. 
Dionysiodor. p. 1285) aad note 54 on 
ii. 15. 

595 Uxreov dwropepduevo: dwnrAdry dvd. 
vy. This is a wind of all others the most 
unfavourable for the course from Platea 
to Egypt. Perbaps we should put a ee 
after ErAcov, and read dropepduevo: 8 
dw. ay. If the text is not corrupt some 
explanation like that on in note 
398, below, seems n 

8 dyle:. See note 318 on 'f 125, above. 

396 dhparov. This is scarcely compa- 
tible with aba the author says (i. 163), 
that the Phoceans were the discoverers of 


Tartessus; but I believe that he is here 
following the account of a Samian, and in 
the other passage some other authority, — 
possibly that of an earlier writer. Bat 
see the note 538 on i. 163. 

397 ypurey xepadal xpéxpoocon, “ griffin 
heads standing out from the surface.’’ See 
note on vii. 188, where all the MSS have 
the feminine form zpéxporoa, although 
gars. rae unanimous for the other. 

els rd “Hpaioy. It seems probable 
that to this offering was traditionally at- 
tached the story which Herodotus has 
just related. The name of the master of 
the Samian vessel would appear in such a 
case, for doubtless it was inscribed on the 
offering. But if the vedxopos of the He- 
reum were the channel through which 
the narrative came to Herodotus, the 
circumstance of the vessel out- 
ward or inward bound at the time of 
the incident might easily be mistaken 
by him, (See above, aie 394.) Hence 
perhaps the difficulty of the course of 
the Samians may be explained. If 
wished to return home, and on gefting 


—_ we — = Trl 


wm, ee See ee ae - 
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auT@ Tpeis yadxéous KoNoTGOds Erramyyeas Tolce youvace épn- Alliance 
petopévous. Kupnvaiows 8é xat Onpalouce és Yapiovs amd Tovrou Thee Sa- 
Tov épyou mpara didias peydra.*” cuvexpyOncav. Oi Se @npaio, 153 
éret te Tov KopwBtov Nrrévres ev tH vijow aixovro és Thy Oxnpny, rae 
amiyyedov Os ade ein vijoos ert AiBvy éxticopévn. Onpaioucs &e 

Eade aderpedy te amr’ aderpeod tréwrew waédp Nayovra, al dd Battus sails 
Tov ydpev dardvrav érrd eévrwv avdpas: elvas &¢ odewv nai” 
Hryepova nal Saoiéa Badrrov. ovftw 57 orédXovat Svo0 trevrykoyr- 

tépous és rHv TTharéav. 

Taira S¢ Onpaio Aéyovet ta 8 érlrovra tod Aoyou, cuudé- 154 
povras %5n Onpaios Kupnvalows. Kupnvaio yap” ra epi i deca 
Bdrrov ovdapas dporoyéoves Onpaloiss Aéyavos yap otro gore he origin . 
ris Kpiyrns Akos aodus év rH eyévero "Eréapyos Baciheds* bs is very dt 


ferent. 
ért Ouyarpt ayrropt, tH otvopa tv Dpovipy, eri tabry S&ynpe It makes 
GdAnv yuvaixa % 82 erecedovoa educalev elvas nal te eEpyp Pena: 

tus, a The- 


paytputn Th Ppoviuy, wapéyoved te Kaka nab way em abri pyar rean, and 
vapévn'- xai rédos, paydootvny érevelxaca™ of relOes roy Frronime, 
dvipa tara éyew obra 6 58 avayvacGels ind Tis yuvarKds Epyor om Azus 
ovK Savoy éumyavaro ért Th Ovyatpl. yw ydp 8) Oepicwy avnp 
Onpatos Eurropos ev TH AE@' rovrov 6 Eréapyos waparaBov ert 
Eeivia €Eopxoi, % pry ot Sunxovicew & re dv SenOy rel re Se éEop- 
Kwoe, ayayor ot mapadidot Thy éwvtod Ovyarépa xa tavrny éxédeve 


ows to sea found an east wind, they 
might very reasonably make sail, and, 
with a wind nearly on the beam, endea- 
vour to shape their course for the west- 
ernmost point of Crete (Cape Krio) with 
the intention of afterwards running east- 
ward under the shore. But if their desire 
had been to get to Egypt, they would 
never have made sail at all,—but have 
used their oars,—with however little suc- 
cess. If an east wind had been blowing 
while they were at Platea, they would un- 
doubtedly not have put to sea at all. 

399 girlas peydaa. This friendship, 
on whatever occasion arising, was pro- 
bably cemented by commercial interest. 
The Samians were by the aid of the 
Cyrenians enabled to get a share of the 
trade with the interior of Africa, (see ii. 
32; iii. 26,) and also advanced somewhat 
nearer to the great object of Hellenic 
wishes—trade with Spain. (See the notes 
on i. 170 and v. 106.) On the other hand 
the Cyrenians found a ready market for 


their silphium, and perhaps the Thersans 
for purple-coloured robes. (See note 377 
on § 147.) Amasis the Egyptian not im- 
probably formed another to this 
commercial league. See note 654 on ii. 
182. 

40 Kupnvaio:s ydp. See the notes 386 
on § 150 and 424 on § 163. 

401 "Atés. Gaisford prints this on the 
authority of S and V, but several MSS 
have ’Oafds, and that is the form under 
which SrePHANUS BYZANTINUS describes 
the place. In the Cretan dialect dfds 
signified xpnurédns réros, and the O of 
the alternative form is possibly a repre- 
prone of the digamma, the root being 

rye. 

402 wiiy dx” alti pnxavepévn. Com- 
pare v. 62: way én) roio: Meoiorparidyos 
BnNXarvdpevot, 

#03 érevelxaca. Some of the MSS have 
the common form éreyéyxovoa, although 
in § 166 they all have éwevelxas. 
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xataTovT@ca. airayayovra’ 6 $¢ Geulawy wepimpentnoas 7% 
ardry tot Spxov wat Siadrvoduevos ry Eewhyy, errolee rowude 
mwaparaSev thy aida amemdee ws Se eylveto ev re wedraye, 
aroceipevos thy eEopewmow" rod 'Etredpyou oyotvlow: airy 
Siadjnoas xarixe és TO 1rédayos, avacrdoas 5¢ dilxero é& TH 
Orpnv. ‘Evbetrey S¢ thv Dpoviuny traparaBav Tlodvpynotas, 
dav tav Onpaleay ayjp Soxipos, eradrXaxevero ** yodvou Sé Tepi- 
iovros éEeyévero ot wais iayvopwvos Kat Tpavdos, TS ovVOpa erey 
Barros, & > Onpatol te nal Kupnvaios Aéyoves’ @s pévros ew 
Soxéw, GAXo Tt, Barros Se perwvopdabn érei re és AtBuny anlaero, 
amd Te ToD ypnornplay Tod yevouévou ev Acdotos ait@ Kal am 
TIS Tyas THY Exye THY errwvunlny Troedpevoss AiBues yap Bast 
da Barroy xaréovce xab rovrou elvexa Soxéw‘ Gear ifoveay tiv 
TIvOinv naréoat pu ArBuei yrdoon, cidviay as Bacireds Eora 
dv AiBuy. érrei te yap nvdpoOn obros, HAVE és Aerovs aepi tif 
dovis’ erespwréovre 5é 0: ypa 4 IIvOin trade 

Barr’, éx) govhy Faves: Evat 8é ve SoiBos *Awdd\Awy 

ds AiBiny awéures pnrorpdpor olxirripa *7, 


darep ei elrrou “EXAAS, yrooon yxpewpévn’ “@ Baaided, ém 
daviv Ares.” 6 528 ayeiBero toicde “a “vat, éyo pev Foo 
Twapa o€ xpnoopevos mepl TIS pwvis’ od Sé wor GAXa abuvaTs 
xpas Kerdevwy AiBinv arronivewr rép Suvdues; xotn yeupl;” 


between patricians and plebeians st Rowe 
antecedently to the passing of the Liciniat 
laws. 

06 xed rovrou elvexa Bonde. Pavsi- 
NIA8 saw at Delphi a statue of Battus 2 


40¢ dwocredperos Thy edpxacy, ‘ just 
saving the oath imposed on him.” See 
below, § 203: Adyidy ri dwoosebueror, 
‘* just saving his obedience to a certain 
oracle.”’ 


405 évaAAaxetero. It must not be sup- 
that Polymnestus necessarily en- 
tertained Phronime in the relation of a 
mistress (éralpn). The word wadAcx? 
would be employed to designate a wife by 
&@ morganatic marriage. It answers to the 
Latin concubine as well as pellex ; and 
where a iage was contracted between 
parties who were not citizens of the same 
state, it and not the word yvurh would be 
used to describe the wife. No doubt the 
term is susceptible of the other sense; but 
in this instance there can be little doubt 
that Battus was in fact the issue of a mar- 
Miage of disparagement, such as those of 
which Phalantas and the Parthenie were 
the offspring at Lacedemon, or those 


a chariot, crowned by a figure impa- 
eonating Libya, the chariot being driven 
by another representing Cyrene ; and to 
this the story was traditionally attached 
that Battus recovered his voice by the 
fright of suddenly coming on a lion m 
the neighbourhood of Cyrene (x. 15. 4). 
The statue was said to be the work of 
Amphion the son of Acestor, a sculptor of 
Cnossus (whom Sixia pleces about the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war). If 
this statuo had been at Delphi whee 
Herodotus visited the place, it seems uf- 
likely that he should have omitted to mea- 
tion it and the story connected with it. 

497 olxsoripa. The manuscripts S and 
V have ol«/(orra. 
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TavTa Néywv ound Ere Gra of ypay ws Se nata tavTa Céorribé 
ot Kat mporepoy, olyero petatd amrodirav 6 Barros és thy Oxpny. 
Mera 5é, adt@ re rovTp Kak roict ddXovct Onpaloss cuvedépero 
mansyxoras ‘*, dyvoebvres 5 tas cuppopas oi Onpato, érrewtrov 
és AeXovs trept tav trapeovtav xaxay 7 5é IIv0im ode expnoe 
ovyetifoves Barry Kupynyny ris AiBins dpuewov mrpyfev. ar- 
éorehAoy peta Tavira tov Barrov of Onpaio: Svo rrevrnxovrépaoe: 
Thocavres Se és tv AtBiny ovro, od yap elyov & tL trovéwot 
G@\Xo, orlaw amadXacoorto és tiv Ornpny ot Sé Onpaio: xara- 
youévous EBadrov Kal ovx Ewy TH YH Tporioyew, GAN Grricw 
roc éxérevoy ot Se, avayxalopevos orricw anérdwov ™ Kai 
éxticay vincov érri AiBvy xetysdyny TH otvoja, ds Kal apdrepoy 
eipéO@n, éort TIharéa. Déyeras 8¢ ton elvas 9 vijcos rH viv Kupn- 
valoy TOA 

Tavrny oixéovtes Svo Grea, ovdéev yap oft ypnorov suvepépero*”, 
&va avrav xaradutrovres of Nostrot wdvres amrémNeoy és Aedovs 
arrixopevot Se él Td ypnornpioy éypéwvTo, Pdevoe oixéery Te THY 
AtBiny xai ovdeyv dpewov mpjocey oixetytes 4 Se TIvbin ode 
Mpos TadTa ype TAbe 

Al rd duet AiBdny pndctpdopoy ‘1! of8as Euewor 
Bh Abdy ddOdrros, yay Eyapas cogplny cev. 

*Axovoavres 5é rovrwy of apd tov Barroy airémdwov orlaw ov 
yap 5) odeas dairies 6 Oeds THs arouxins mply &) arikwvtas és 


of them have wepiéxrAwoy. In viii. 5, 8 


408 guvepépero wadryxéres. The ellipse 
and V have éworAdéceoGa, and the rest 


is probably of 6 6eés. The word zaal- 


‘yxoros is especially applicable to a person 
whose irritation, after being apparently 
allayed, breaks out afresh. xaAlyxora 
wa?huata are, in the technical phraseology 
of Hrprpocratszs, ailments which burst 
forth over and over again. Translate: 
‘¢ After this, a spiteful fortune clave both 
to this man himself and to the rest of the 
Thereans.” The anger of the god is con- 
ceived of as an evil genius inseparable 
from the side of his victims: ‘neque de- 
cedit erata triremi ef Post equitem sedet 
atra eura.” 

409 derérAwor. Here the majority of 
the MSS have dwéwAcoy, which in the 
next section is the reading of all but one 
(S). On the other hand, in vi. 116, ali 


VOL. I. 


the common form. 

410 obSéy ot xpnordy cuvepdpero, 
‘‘ nothing but ill-luck haunted them.”’ 
The expression ov3ty ypnordy is an eu- 
phemism for xdyra wovnpa, the use of e 
word of ill omen being avoided as far as 
possible even in a narrative of a still ex- 
isting settlement. 

411 AiBénvy pndrorpépory. PLUTARCH 
(Cur Pythia, &c., -§ 27, t. ii. p. 408) 
quoting this oracle, gives the Doric 
forms A:Séay padrorpdépor, but all the 
MSS here have the Ionic dialect, although 
in the oracle recited in § 159, they are 
ns unanimous in giving yas dvaSa0- 
pévas. Ptutarch has also Apesoy for Epes 


yor. 
3 Y 
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avriy riv AcBuny*. amicipevor Se és THY vhoov Kai avadafer- 
Tes Toy éXwrrov, Exricay abris THs AiBuns yopov ayrloy THS PHCOU 
Te ovvopa Ww" Alipss‘”, rév vdtras Te wddduoTat én’ ayo 
158 ovyednloves nai wotauos ta eri Odrepa wapappéer. Toirres 
olxeoy Tov yapov BE Erea éBSdpnq 66 ofeas Erect wapasrnodyevos 
ot AlBues, as é> apelvova ydpoy Glover, dveyrwoay éxdswens. 
tryov Sé ogeas évbevrey o¢ AiBves avaonijcavres wpos éomwépyr 
nai Tov KédMoTOY Toy yopay iva SveEsovres ot" EXXnves pty Doser, 
cupperpnaodwevos Ty Gpnv Tis spéons, vewrds wapizyou. Bors SE 
TP yopw ToUTe@ obvoua “Ipaca ayayovres 54 odeas ert xprwar 
eyouévny elvas “AmriAXwvos evar “ Gvdpes "EDAqves, evOaita 
bpiy érerndeoy oixéuyr dvOadra yap 6 ovpavos Térpytas ‘**.” 
159 = Ea pm vow Barres re tod oixsoréw ris fons, dpkasros éxi 
paneer TEP OepaROvrG Grea, xal tod qaidis abtotd *“Apxeciiew, Gpfawros 


9 b) 


The founder éxxatdexa érea, olweov ot Kupnvatos, dovres toooiros cos apyip 


shag és Thy arouslny earadnoer él de roi tpirov Barrew rob Evdai- 


fifty-six  wovos nadeousévou “EXXnpas mdvras apynoe ypicaca % ITubiy 


years, 


A general apAdew ouvotancovras Kupnvatoot AtBony drrexadéovro yap ob 


immigration 


of Greeks Kupnvaiot emt ys avabsac pp. éxpnae dé de éyovrar 


413 ob yap 34 opeas dele: 5 Ceds, w.7.A. unfortunate an application of acuteness. 


See note 6 on i. J. The frequent fall of rain is perhaps the 
413 “ACs. CaLrimaAcHus (Hymn. form of ali others in which the 
Apoll. 89) has the form "A¢iis. favour of Providence would, by persons 


‘\¢ @vOatra yap 6 obpayds rérpyra:. inhabiting the arid soil of Africa, be re- 
The plain of Cyrene lies remarkably in- cognized as resting upon the land. Thus 
sulated, being throughout backed by a this feature is put prominently forward 
range of high mountains lying £. and w., in Deuteronomy (xi. 11) as 
from which spurs run out towards the sea. Canaan from Egypt. The former is “‘a land 
On the south side of the range rain seldom of hills and valleys which drinketh water of 
or never falls, and this contrast with the the rain of heaven, a land which the Lor 
condition of the Cyrenian plain doubt- God careth for.’’ And in xxviii. 12, the 
less produced the expression in the text. special blessing: ‘‘ The Lord shall ope 
Bat still the climate, considered abso- unto thee his good treasure, the heaven 
lately, was not an excessively moist one. to give the rain unto thy land in bis sce- 
THropHrastus (De causie plantarum, son, and to bless all the work of thine 
ee a ee hand,” corresponds to the special curse 
Aewrh wal fnpda Kal obx Gyay Oepeh (ver. 23): “ Thy heaven that is above thy 
wabapp re yap TE ado: nal dydBpw head shall be brass.” The expression, 
wepiéxerat,—an expression which “‘ Behold, if the Lord would make wia- 
Schneider considers corrupt, but which is dows in heaven” (2 Kings vii. 2) is appa- 
extremely appropriate if we suppose it to rently a proverbial phrase derived from 
refer to the air of the circumjacent desert. the same idea as that expresses in the 

Valcknaer has proposed the conjecture text. 

Beuyds for obpayds, considering the allusion 415 Bdrrew. The Mss vary in this 
to be to the excellent spring which the section between this form and Bédrrew, 
natives pointed out. There never wasso In § 162 they all have Bdrree. 
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“Os 8¢ wey ds AiBiny wodwhparoy Sorepoy SAby under the 
yas dvadaopévas, perd of woxd paps perdhoery. eel berg 
the Pros- 


Surrey Gévros Se oulrov wodrod és viv Kupiyny, weprrapvopevor perone 
yi wordy oi meploucos AiBves cal 6 Bacideds abrav T@ otvoua Libyans put 
i Adipay, ola ris re ydpns ovepionbpevos xal rept Bpfopevor under | the. 
ir rév Kupnvalaw, wrluparres és Alyvirrov Bocay odéas abtovs [Ff . pps 
"Anply te Abybrrou Bacnéi"* § 88 ovradékas otpardy Alyu- by ay 
wriav Todov ereymre ext tiv Kupiyny of 5¢ Kupyvaios éxorpa- fuitleal: 
Tevodpevos & "Ipaca yapov wai ér) xpiyny Corny, cvvéBadov re 

toias Avyurrloos nal evienoay tH cupBodry are yap ov mere- 

pnpévos mporepoy ot Aiyurrit ‘Epo, wal wapaypedpevos, 
dsepOdpnoav ofr ware odbyos Ties avTav dmreviorncay & 
Aiyvrroyv. avril rovray Alyorriw xara tadra‘*” éripephopevos 

"Anply, anéornoay an atrod. 

Tovrov 6@ tod Bdrrew*" yiveras mdis “Apxeclreas 35 Bact 160 
Aevoas Tpara Toics éwuTod ddedpecios dovaclace, és & psy obror Arceulaus, 
amoNtrovres olyovto és GAXov ydpov Tis AtBuns, nal én’ éwvrdy Promeced 
Baddopevot, Exricay Tod Tavbrny 4 Tore Kal vov Béprn xadéeras’ succeeds. 
etifovres 8 Gua avr amorics awd trav Kupnvalov rods His bro- 
AlBvas*’. era 52, "Aprealrews és tovs inrodetaudévous te Toy Bae ase. 
ABiov nai droortdyras rods avtods tovTous, éotparevero: of Se ie 
A lBues Seicavres avrév, olyovre pevryovres pds Ttods jolous Téy 
ABiow 6 5 "Apxerinews elrrero devryouct, és ob} dy Aetxevi te He loves an 


army in an 


THs AlBuns éylvero éridwoxov, xa Soke roies AlBuct eribiobas attack oo 
ot cupBaddovres Se eviancay tory Kuprvalous tocotro, aote érra- ang and. 


416 "Agply +g Alyéwrouv BaoiWét. This sense—which I doubt, its proper place 
is no doubt place where Herodotus would be before the word éréorncay. 


fulfilment of it, or any thing more than 
an outline of what was contemplated by 
the author when he was writing the se- 
cond book. 

“17 yr) cobrew Alyérrit xarh Tavra. 
This is the reading retained by Gaisford, 
bat it seems impossible to believe that it 
is not corrupt. It has been proposed to 


The best solution I ean offer of the diffi- 
calty is that dri rodéraw and xard Taira 
may be alternative readings, of which 
several instances have been pointed out 


in the notes. 

413 Bdrrew. Gaishord gives this reading 
from a single MS (8S). The others all 
have the common form Bdrrov, although 
in both the instances in which the name 
appears in the last section, some of them 
have Bdrrew. 

419 wriCovres 8 Gua abrhy amoracs 
asd ray Kupnralew rods Aifvas. Bee 


read xara ravrad, and give it the sense of note 430, below. 


adrixa; but if it could be used in this 


3x2 


is aseas- 
sinated. 


161 


His widow 
revenges 
him. 
Battus the 
Lame suc- 
ceeds. 


A new con- 
stitution is 
given to the 
state by 
Demonax 
of Man- 
tinea. 


162 


Arcesilaus 
his son at- 
tempts a 
counter re- 
volution, 
and is ex- 

led. 

is mother 
Pheretimoe 
flies to Sa- 
lamis in 
Cyprus. 
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xuoytdlous ondtras Kupnvalov dvOatra mecéew. peta dé 70d 
tpa@pa Touro Apxeclewy pev xdpvoytd te kal ddppaxoy mreme- 
nora 6 adedpeds Adapyos arromvbyer Adapyov 5é 9 yuv7 7 ’ Apxe- 
alrew Sor xrelver, rH otvoua tw 'Epvkw. AedeEato Sé rip 
Bacirntny tov "Apxeclrew 6 wdais Barros, ywros édv cal ovx 
Gpritrous. ot 5¢ Kupnvato. mpos tiv xatadaBodoay cupphopny 
érewrov és Aédhovds erapncopévous, Sy Twa tpdtrov KatagTnod- 
pevor KdANMOoTA Ay oixéovey; 5d TIvOin éxéreve ex Mavrivéns 
tis ’Apxddeov xataptictijpa aryayéoOas. alreov av ot Kupyvaios, 
kai oi Mavrwées ESooav avdpa tov dorav Soxysmrratov, te 
ovvopa hu Anuovak. ovros Gy oynp amixopevos és THY Kupnyny 
nar palo Exacta, TodTo pev TpLpirous érroincé odeas, THOSE Sia- 
Geiss Onpalov péey yap Kat roy teptoixey play poipay érroince, 
Grnv Se TleXorrovynciayv xa Kprroy, rpirny 6 vnowréwy mdv- 
toy tovro 5é Tp Bacihéi Barra repévea éFeX@v val ipwovvas ‘™ 
Ta G\Na WavrTa Ta mporepoy elyov ot Bacirées és pécov TH Sysop 
éOnxe. 

"Emi pev 5) tovrou trot Barrew obra Sierédce eovra, ért Se 
Tob Towra tmaides “Apxecinew todAt) Tapann) rept Tay TYyséov 
éyévero. ‘Apxeclrews yap 6 Bartou re rot ywrod nal Deperins 
ovx adn avébecOat xara ta 6 Mavrweis Anyovat Erake, ara 
aratree Ta THY Tpoyovwy yépea. evOeirey aracidlwy écown, 
cat épuye és Sdpyor 1 Se pyrnp of és Zarapiva tis Kvmpov 
épuye “. (ris Sé Sadapivos robrov roy ypovoy erexpdtee Evér- 
Owv **, d5 1d ey Aerpoios Oupunripiov, cov afwléntov, avéOnne, 


420 reudévea dkeAdy xal ipwotvas. There 
is some difficulty in deciding on the 
exact meaning of this phrase; but an 
haps we shall be right in considering that 
what Demonax did was to secure certain 
priestly functions to the house of the 
king, and to give it likewise the full con- 
trol of a domain. set apart for defraying 
the religious ceremonies. See the note 
396 on iii. 143. 

431 4 32 phrnp of ds ZYadapiva rijs 
Kéwpou Epuye. The use of the dative 
of here is not superfluous. ‘ It seems to 
imply a concert between Pheretime and 
her son. She went in his interests. See 
note 318 on ii. 113. 


423 ris 32 Zadauivos Tovroy Thy xpévor 
érexpdree Ei¢\ Gey. Thecompound éweapd- 
vee induces the belief that Salamis was an 
addition which Evelthon had made to his 

dominions. The circumstance of 
is offering at Delphi being placed in the 
Corinthian treasury (which in reality was 
the treasury of the Cypselid dynasty, i. 14) 
suggests that he might have been mixed 
up with the commercial policy er that 
family. Perhaps the object of Pheretime 
was to show the advantages which it was 
in her son’s power to bestow should he, 
by the aid of Evelthon, be restored to his 
sovereignty, while on the other hand her 
eon addressed himself to a.people who 


MELPOMENE. IV. 16/—164. | 5383 


To év T@ Kopwlwv Oncavp@ xéerav. amixopévyn Sé twapa TovToV 1% Anecdote of 
Peperiun edéero erparins  nardEa odéas és ri Kupyyny o 56 piling 
ye EvéiOov ray paddov 7 otpariny ot édiSou 4 5¢ AawSdvovea a 
7d SSdpuevor, eadsv pev én xad rovro elvas, wddANov 82 éxeivo 7d % Delphi. 
Sodval ot Seopévn atpariny robro émt traytl yap Te Sidopnéve 

éreye ‘**, rerevraioy ot éEéreppe Sdpov 6 EvénOwv atpaxrov 
xpiccov Kad jraxdrnv, mpootp 52 xa elpwor eimdons 58 adris 

ahs Peperiums ra@vrd eros, 6 EvérOwv én rovwovroot yuvaixas 
Saptecbat, GAN ov cere) ‘O 8 "Apxeclrews tobrov tov 163 
— ddy dv Sapp, cumyetpe wdvra dvdpa em ys dvadacpp. jTerlleus 


levies an 


AAeyouévov 58 orparod rroddod, éorddy és Aedpods ’Aprealrews MY of ad- 
ee ae T® xXpnornply wept xarddov 4 5é IIvOin of xpd rade Same. 
“emt pev téccepas Badrrovs wal "Apxeclrews téocepas, oxTd ee 


[avdpav "] ryeveds, idot tpiv Aokins Bacireveww Kupnvns’ whéov moderation 
peévrot tovrou ovde Trepiabar me puiveel ov pévroe Hovyos elvas victory. 
xatedOayv és tiv cewuros hy S& riv Kdpuvov edpys wrénv dudo- 

péov, ur eEorrnoys tovs auopéas, GAN arrémeyire Karr’ odpoy “?* 

ei 5¢ éEorrjcess THY Kdysvor, yr) ExéerOns és THY audippuroy ei Se 

pn, atroBavéat xai avrés Kal tapos 6 kadmotedwr*".” Tadtah 164 
IIvOin *Apxeoiiew ypa 6 Se, maparaBey tods éx THs Sdyov fae Sponite 
xaTnbe és thy Kupnyny rat emixparijras TOY mpIrynaroy, TOU sesrore ble 
pavrylov ob« éuéuvyto GX Sixas Tos avrictacubtas alree Tips Omics, 
éwuTov puri. Tév S€ of pev 7 Tapdray é« Tis YwpNs amad- Whom are 
Adooorro, Tous Sé Twas Xetparrdpevos 6 "Apxeclrews és Kimpov the the oe: 
arréctetne ert Suapbopy tovrous pév vey Kyidwoe areveryOevras sent to 


Sand V. Iam inclined to 


knew how much they would lose if the 
traffic with Cyrene got into other hands. 
See the note 399, above. 
433 couro én) wayr) yap TE ag hg 
fAeye. So two manuscripts (8, F). 
ford with others has rovro éxi x.8. 8, 
and places a full stop after the word dreye. 
But for the construction see note 383 upon 
149. 
: 424 sovrov roy xpdévow day dy dug. 
The occasion here referred to would un- 
doubtedly cause the whole history of 


435 [dvdpar). This word is omitted in 


suspect that 

= reba clause dxr@ dydpay ‘yeveds is 

interpolation of two different dates, 

and that 8 and V exhibit it in its earliest 

rm 

426 xar’ obpor, “with all speed,’’ lite- 

‘“‘adown the wind.” Compare 
ZEscur.ivus (Theb. 696) :— 


trw kat’ obpoy xipa Kexvrod Aa sn 
SolBy orvynbty xay 7d Aatou 


437 ratpos 5 xadAioreter. This is pro- 
bably a reference to Alazir, the father-in- 
law of Arcesilaus, king of Barca, and as 
such described as the “ vir gregis,” the 
leading bull of the herd. 


His death, 


together 
woh his 


father-in- 


law Alazir. 


165 


Pheretime 
flies to 

pt and 
claims the 
protection 
of Ary- 
andes. 
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mpos THY odeTrépny éppicavto, cal és Oxpny awéore:vay ***. éxé- 
pous o€ twas TaY Kupnvaley és mipyov péyay 'Ayh@pcyou mate 
guyovras Beatixov, Ddqv wepwncas 6 “Apxetirews épémpnce 
paboy Sé én’ éepyacpévows'” To pavrhioy dy ToiTo, STs pa 
4 IIv6in ove ga cipoyta ey TH xapive Tovs dypopéas For rHaas, 
épyero éxaw Tis Tov Kupyvalov todos, Sepalveay re Tay xeypy 
pévoy Odvaroy wat Soxéwy audipputov riw Kupiyy eivas ele 
62 yuvaixa ouyyeréa éwvrod, Ovyaripa Sé tod Tov Bapxaian 
Bacidéos 7@ ctvopa ty ’Adalip* rapa tosrov awixvécras xa 
juv Bapxaiol re dvdpes xai tav éx Kupiyns puyddayv reves xare- 
paloyres ayopdtovra, xreivouas arpos 5é wal Tov wevOepor avrou 
"Aravipa. "Apxecirens péy vuv, eire éxey elte Gxwv, duaprew 
TOU ypnopmon éFérAnce poipay THY éwvTod. 

‘A &8¢ payrnp Seperium, téws pty 6 "Apxesidews dv 1H Bday 
Statraro éEepyacpévos éwur@ xaxoy ‘", 4 dé elye avr) Toe easdes 
Ta vyépea év Kupivy, nat tddda vepopuévy nad ey Bovdy trapifouce 
drei re Se euabe ey TH Bdpxy droSaverra ot roy traiéa, fenows 
oixywnee és ALES foay yap ot éx rod ‘“Apxeciies evepycrias ™ 
és KapPicea tov Kéipou rerompévas: (odros yap fw 6 °Apxsai- 
News 85 Kupyynv KaypBvoy Saxe xai popoy érdfaro’) aarucopévy 


438 ds @fony éxéorevAay. From this 
place being selected, it seems likely that 
the prisoners were ‘individuals belonging 
to the first of the three tribes of Demonax, 
—perhaps descendants of the original co- 
lonists 


439 pabioy ex” dfepyarpévoit. Compare 
JUVENAL (Saé. xiii. aol): 


“——quid fas 
Atque nefas, tandem incipiunt sentire per- 
actis 
Criminibus.” 


430 Ovyardpa Tov Tay Bapralwy Baoi- 
Ades +@ a qv ’Ada(Ip. By the cir- 
cumstance of the Barcesan prince bearing 
this barbarous name, one may be inclined 
to suppose that the policy of the brothers 
of Arcesilaus’s grandfather, who built 
Barca, was to identify themselves as much 
as possible with the African population, 
and even adopt barbarian appellations. 
Perhaps AJazir is the equivalent of a Hel- 
lenic name in the native language. It is 
clear that Alazir was not a native chief, 


from the circumstance that his daughter 
was a ovyyerfs of Arcesilaus. 

431 dtepyacuévos dourg xaxdy, t.e. by 
ra the step against which the oracle 
warned hima-aleeXSho és thy dugip- 


purov. 

432 ebepyeola:. This would be the mode 
most tolerable to Hellenic ears of express- 
ing the payment of tribute to an oriental 
liege lord. ‘The circamstances of the case 
are related in iii. sia, lgaliire 
different form,—for with the naezrator 
there the central feature of the atory is 
obviously Cambyses’s largees to the sol- 
But the sea identity of the 


combined in iii. 13 (although it was sor 
the Cyrenian o which was 80 con- 
temptuously treated), while again im the 
narrative here some connexion 
the two states is evident, both from the 
of Arcesilans with Alazir’s 

ter, and from the refuge found by the for. 

mer in Barca. 
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8¢ és Alyurrov 4 Deperiym "Apudvdew ixéris elero, Tipmpiocas 
éwuT7 Kedevouca’ trpoicyounévn mpopact, os Sia tov pndvopor 6 

mats o& TéOvnxe’*. ‘O S& "Apudvdns Fw ovros tis Abyortou 166 
brapyxos iro Ronse norecreax Ss botéipp ypovy TovTwV ated 
napicevpevos “* Aapeip sais mu0opevos yap Kat Boy Aa- 

petoy eriBupéovra peynpdouvoy éwvrod AurécOas TOoTO TO 1) GAAM 

ein Baoté xarepyacpévoy ‘*, éususero trovror és ob} éhaBe Tov 
piabev. Aapetos pev yap ypvoioy xabapwraroy ameyynoas és Td 
duvarwratov, voypioua éxonparo “Apvdvins 5¢ dpyav Aiyirrrov 
apyvptoy TauTo TobTo érroles xai vov dort apyipsov xaGaparraroy 

To Apvaviucov. pabeov 58 Bapeios uw tatra rovivra”*, airiny 


433 bs Bid Thy undicpdy 6 wais rébynxe. epyacudvoy. This expression must be 


—~ “> “Era we ~Ss =e ee SS = <= we 


Waa Ss = 


It is very difficult, in the present paucity 
of information, to say how this profession 
could be made out. Possibly Cambyses 
was considered as the representative of 
the line of Apries, whose grandson some 
Egyptian accounts made him (iii. 2). Com- 
pare also the statement of Drnon, quoted 
in the note 9 on iii. 3. Now Apries was 
the feudal lord of the zative inhabitants, 
the periceci, of Cyrene (iv. 159); and on 
the other hand the connexion of Amasis 
with the Greeks (piAdAAny Re bag cal As 
178), and especially with th 
was a very close one (ii. 181, 182). And 
if the return of Arcesilaus was brought 
about in a great measure by sacrificing the 
interests or prejudices of the Hellenic ele- 
ment of the population in favour of the 
aborigines which formed a 370s there,— 
which several circumstances make not at 
all improbable,—he wauld transfer to his 
cause the political traditions of the party 
which originally called Apriea in. (See 
the notes 419, 430, and 432.) His con- 
duct therefore might be represented as a 
pneiwpds, inasmuch as he and Cambyses 
would under such circumstances stand to 
each other in the relation of vassal and 
suzerain. At any rate there would be 
enough for a xpdéoxnua, in order that 
Libya might be conquered. (See § 167.) 

434 gapeedpevos. The force of the 
preposition should not be overlooked— 
“* indirectly putting himeelf on a footing 
with Darius.” The assertion of sovereignty 
was contained in the fact of his issuing a 
coinage at all, but masked by the com- 
parative meanness of the metal in which 
it was strack. 

436 rovro Tb ph GAA ely BactAd! nar- 


taken with an allowance of some kind or 
other. Perfectly pure gold from its soft- 
ness would spoil a coinage; and if the 
circumstance of the coinage being gold 
at all was what constituted it a memo- 
rial, the minting silver could not be at- 
tempted with even the semblance of that 
excuse. Possibly the real novelty oon- 
sisted in the fact that Darius was the first 
oriental sovereign who issued an indepes- 
dent coinage. The wealth of Croesus ap- 
pears to have consisted of ingots (i. 50) 
and gold dust (vi. 125), although the Sar- 
dians boasted of being the first who coined 
money (i. 94). The passage containing 
the account of his largess to the Delphians 
of two staters a-piece doce not exist in the 
manuscripts 8 and V; and, supposing it 
to be genuine, it may very reasonably be 
an expression in terms of a later time of 
the sum which was paid. But if 
the distinctive character of what Darius 
did was that it was the first oriental coin- 
age, it must be put together with his 
cadastral system, and regarded as consti- 
tuting one portion of a large financial 
measure which redeemed the Persian em- 
pire from the condition of an assemblage 
of barbarian hordes, and earned for its 
author the soubrigquet of 5 xdwrnAos from 
his ignorant and ruffianly countrymen. 
See note on vil. 28. 

436 wabdy 3t Aapeids muy Tadra wor 
euyra. The precarious position of Darius 
for some time after his accession is shown 
by several circumstances, of which we here 
have one. The issuing the silver coinage 
was a symbol of the position which Ary- 
andes hoped to occupy—one very similar 
to that of Orcetes in Asia. (See note 350 


167 
He sends 
a force 
against 
Barca and 


Cyrene. 


168 
Description 
of the Li- 
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of Any érreveixcas ‘", ds of érravlctatro, aé«rewe. Tore dé 
ovros 6 "Apuavdns xarourelpas Deperluny, Sdoi avr orparov toy 
é& Aiyirrrou arravra*”, cal tov mefov xal roy vavrixoy orpar- 
ayov Se tov pev trelod “Apacw arédeFe dvdpa Mapdduov **, rou 
82 vaurixotd Badpny “’, éovra Tlacapyddnv yévos. moply 5¢ 4 dzro- 
oteiNat THY oTpaTiy, 6 Apudvins téurpas és THY Bapeny xyjpuxa, 
érruvOdvero th ein 6 "Apxeclrewv arroxrelvas; ot 5¢ Bapraios 
avrol trodexéato waves: ToNAd Te yap Kal Kaxd Tdoyew ir 
avroi muOopevos 5¢ taira 6 ‘Apudvins, obra 5h Tiy oTpareny 
anéatee Gua TH Peperiuyn. airy pév vuv aitim tpdoynpa tov 
oyou éyivero: arreméutrero 5é 4 orpari), as euol Soxkery, emi 
AiBiwv xaractpopy AiBvov yap 57 éOvea trode Kal tayroid 
éore xal ra peyv avray odwya Bacrdéos Fw irijxoa, Ta $8 arém 
édpdvrife Aapelov ovdév. 

Oixéovor 82 xara rdde AlBves** an’ Aiyirrrov apEdpevos, 
mparo “Advppayldas AtBiwv xarolenvrar of vopoirt pey ta 
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: whéw Aiyurrrlowss ypéwvrat, ecOiyra 5é popéovas omy aep of GdAXot 


AiBves: ai 5é yuvaixes atray Wédov tept éxatépy Tov Kynudor 
dopéovet yadxcov Tas Keparas Sé xopadcat, Tos POcipas éredy 


on iii. 127.) He had been appointed by 
Cambyses as Orcetes had been by Cyrus, 
and he wished to convert his tenure into 
an independent kingdom, owing a nominal 
allegiance to the king of Persia, as a duke 
of Burgundy in the twelfth century might 
to a king of France, or a pasha of Egypt 
to the Porte. It is observable that Darius 
keeps out of sight the delicate question of 
independent sovereignty. Probably at this 
time his own father-in-law was holding a 
similar position in Asia, and his plan for 
the subdivision of satrapies had not been 
got into work. (See notes 240 on iii. 88 
and 390 on iii. 141.) But as soon as any 
charge was brought against him, Aryandes 
knew what was the real point at issue, and 
threw off the mask by an open revolt. 

437 éwevelxas. See note 403, above. 

488 éraylorairo. The MSS vary be- 
tween éwavoréaro, éraviordaro, and 
éxanoralaro. Gaisford adopts the se- 
cond of these readings. But Herodotus 
habitually uses the optative mood in such 


cases. 

439 shy d Alyéwrrou &warra. See the 
next note. 

440 dy8ph Mapdgioy. The appointment 


of an individual to the command of the 
whole land army, who was not a Pasargad, 
and consequently not closely connected 
with the reigning dynasty, is not to be 
overlooked with reference to the schemes 
noticed in the note 436. For the tribes 
of the Persians see i. 125. 

411 Bd8pny. The manuscript 8 has 
Mdpiny and V has Md3pnyv. These forms 
are al] etymologically equivalent with one 
another, and also with Bdpdys or Bartius 
and Smerdis. See note 83 on iii. 30. It 
2 a ee serine that an individual 

this name should be placed in a high 
office by Aryandes. 

«2 Afpves. In the description of Libya 
which follows Herodotus appears to rest 
on the authority of merchants’ stories, of 
which that in ii. 32 is a remarkable speci- 
men. It seems to me not improbable 
that from here to the end of § 180, his 
information is gained from coasting navi- 
gators, while at § 181 he begins to 
upon the accounts brought by the caraven 
traders into Egypt. Hence the diversity 
apparent in some of the details may per- 
haps be accounted for. See for example 
note 456 on § 174. 
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AdBwot Tors éwuriis éxdorn dvriBaxver nad otro pire otros Se Adyrma- 
poovot AiBvwy rodro épydfovrav kal re Bacthéi podvot ras trap- ene 
Gevous pedrovoas cuvoixéey émrvberxviovoer  Sé av te RBaciréi 
apeory yévntat, bro tovrou Statrapbeveveras. trapyxovat Se ovrot 


ot 'AduppaySat an’ Avyorrou péypt Mpévos tH ovvopa TTruvds 


éors *? 


Tovtav S& éyovras Tidvydppat, vepopevoe thy aTpds 


169 


écomrépny yoony péyps 'Adpodiorddos vicou’ év 5¢ re prera€v rov- Nee ome 
tov xopy 4 Te TINaréa vijcos émixéetar, Thy Exticay Kupnvaior gomna. 


Kal ev tH nrelpm Meveddios Ayny dors, 


446 \ 


wai “Alipis thy ot 


Kupnvaiot oixeoy nat 76 cidguov*” dpyeras ad rovrou TwapiKes 
dé azo TIXaréns vicou péype rod cropatos THs Rvptvos 76 ciAduov. 
voor Se ypéwvras ovros trapaTAnoloas Toics érépovot. Tirs- 


yappéwy S€ yovras Td mpos éotrépns "AcBiora “*. 


trép Kupnvns oixéovat, er Odracaay 88 ov xarnxovas’AaBuicrat 
TO yap wapd Oddaccav Kupnvaio véuovrar teOpimmoBdras Se 
oun HatoTa, GAAA padiotra AvBiwv eit? vopous Se tovs mredvas 
pipéec Bar érrirndedovet tovs Kupnvaiov. "AcBuaréwy 5¢ éyovras 171 
To mpos éomdpns Atoylcar. otro. trép Badpns oixéovot, Kat- 
nxovres ert Oddacoav nat’ Eveorrepibas “". Adoyvrtwy é xara 
péoov Tis xepns oixéovet KdBanres ‘“, odtyov eOvos, xatjxovres 


émt Odd\accay xara Tavyepa 


413 udyps Auudvos Te obropa TMaAuvds 
dori. Scyiax (p. 45) places the Adyr- 
machide entirely within the Egyptian 
boundary, which he makes to extend as far 
as Apis (a town in the immediate vicinity 
of Parstonium), of which Herodotus per- 
haps speaks above (ii. 8). Eastward he 
brings them as far as the Canobic branch 
of the Nile. 

414 Meveadios Atuhp. 
ii, 119. 

448 +4 aiaguv. The use of the article 
is to be observed. See note 490 on § 191, 
below. The Silphiam was well known in 
its imported state. It was used, among 
other purposes, to sprinkle the fried Boeo- 
tian eels,—a dish held in the highest 
estimation. (ANTIPHANES ap. Athenaeum, 
vii. p. 623. Compare ARISTOPHANES, 
Av. 1579.) The sale of it produced so 
much as to render the expression rb Bdr- 
rov alAdiuy proverbial to denote un- 
bounded wealth; and it appears on the 
coins of Cyrene, as being the staple pro- 
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See note $36 on 


449 


170 
e . Then the 
oUTOL TO 4 


inland of 


Then the 
Auschisa, 
jnland of 
Barca, in 
the midst 
of whom 


Tod TIS Bapxains: vopoe S¢ iss small 


duce of the place. For a description of 
the plant see Puiny (N. H. xix. 3), and 
for its medical uses (xxiii. 23). In the 
time of Prautus, Capua was the great 
staple for it. (Rud. iii. 2. 16.) 

446 "AvBictra:. Two of the MSS 
and K) have ’AcUrra, and ’Acurreey for 
*Aofvoréwr, below. Gaisford suggests 
that this variation may arise from the 
confusion of the contractions of Bu and 
vy, which are very similar. 

447 EveoweplSas. This place was founded 
under the auspices of the fourth Arcesi- 
laus. (Schol. ad Pind. Pyth. v. 33.) It 
was subsequently called Bepertin after the 

ueen of Ptolemy III., who beautified it. 
SrePHANvus BYZANTINVS, V. Bepevixa:.) 

448 KdBades. So Gaisford prints on 
the authority of the majority of MSS. 
Two however have BdxaAes. 

449 Tabyenpa. The site of this town is 
said to be still traceable in some ruins 
called Tokrah, about ten hours’ distance 
from Ptolemais. 
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insulated 
tribe, the 
Kabales 


Next the 
Nasamones, 
a widely 
extended 
tribe, shep- 
herds, an 
carriers of 
dates from 


Augila. 
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Tolot avrotot ypéwyrat Toiot Kal ot trrep Kupyyns. Avoyioéwv 
5¢ rovrwy Td mpos éomrépns Exovras Nacapeves, EOvos éov troAdov 
of To Oépos *”* xatadetrovtes ert 1H Oadacon Ta TpoBata, ava- 
Balvover és Aityiha yapov crwprebvtes Tos holvixas: of 5é wodot 
xal audiradées trepuxact, mavres eovres Kaptopopor Tous Sé 
arrenéBous ‘| érredy Onpedowot, aiyvavres mpos TOV HALOY KaTa- 
overt, Kad Errevra ert ydra éemimdacovres trivoves yuvaixas Sé 
vopltovres mokdas éyew Exaotos, émixowov avtéwy thy plew 
movebvtTas “* rpém@ tapatAncia te Kai Maccayérar eredy 
oxtrova mpocrncwvrat, ployovray wpwrov 6) yapuéovros Naca- 
pdsvos avdpos, vouos éoti Thy vipdny vuctl TH mpwry 6a Twavrey 
SueEeNOciy trav Satrupovey pucyopévny trav Sé ws Exactos oi 
pry Oy, Sd0t Sdpov ra dv Eyn pepopevos éE olxov: opxiotcs Sé xat 
pavruch ypéwvrar roujde duvioves ev tovs Trapa adios dvpas 
Suxasoratrous «al aplorovs Aeyopévous yevéoOas, Tovrovs, Tay 
TuuBov dirropevoy’ pavrevovra, Sé él tay mpoyovey hovréorres 
Ta onpata, Kal xatevEduevo: emixataxoyéwvrat’*: ro 8 dy By 


450 +) Oépos. Some unnecessary diffi- 
culty as regards these words has been 
occasioned by the circumstance that the 
date harvest generally begins in October ; 
and Larcher, to avoid it, proposes to read 
pera Td Odpos. But there seems no occa- 
sion to resort to this alteration, or to the 
theory that the date harvest would in 
some years take place much earlier than 
in others. All that Herodotus says is, 
that during the dry season (to which the 
Hellenic expression @épos is the nearest 
approach) the Nasamones left their flocks 
in the pastures on the northern coast, and 
went into the interior to secure the date 
harvest (whenever that may have taken 
place). They really were the carriers in 
the caravan traffic which took place be- 
tween the coast and the interior. They 
appear to have had business at the Oasis 
of Ammon (ii. 32), and doubtless were 
carriers of salt, which forms so important 
an article of African trade. We may sup- 
pose an to leave ri north just after the 
sheep shearing, and to re-a again 
after the date harvest, having tn the mean 
time been engaged in a course of traffic, 
the last results of which appeared at the 
ports on the coast in the shape of dates, 
or possibly of palm wine. 


431 robs 8% drreAdBous, “the wingless 
locusts.”’ 

452 ex{xowor avtéwy Thy ultcy rovevrras. 
There is no reason whatever to suppose 
that these words involve a contradiction 
to what follows, and are an interpolation. 
The very instance of the Massagete: re- 
ferred to disproves such a notion. Marco 
Potro relates a similar practice to that 
of the Nasamones and Massagetee ag ex- 
isting among the tribes of central Asia 
and China. He says that it was sanctioned 
by the priests of their religion, and that 
the people considered a deviation from it 
as likely to bring barrenness on the coun- 
try. Perhaps if it had a religious sanction, 
it was originally adopted by the priests as 
a first step towards bringing the people 
from a yet more degraded state, such as 
that attributed to the Auses and Afach- 
lyes (§ 180, below). So far as the com- 
manity extended to members of the same 
tribe, it would probably be interpreted on 
the principle ascribed by Herodotus to the 
Agathyrsi: fa xaolyynrol re d\AhAer 
Ewor, al olhio: edvres wdvres phre pOdre 
ph’ ExGei xpdorras és dAAhAOUS (§ 104, 
above). 

453 drixaraxoyéworvra. This ritual is 
substantially the same as that which also 


= =- 
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év TH drper evirrviov, ToUT@ yparas triotias Sé Townolbe ypéwvrac 
dx THS xeipos Sidoi meeiv, eat abros ex THs TOU érépou tives“: jv 
dé un eywou irypov pundev, ot Sé tis yaualey arrodod AaBorres 
helyouct. 

Nacapoor 8 mwpocdpovpol eios Purr. odro éarro\o@dace 173 
Tpome Toupde 5 véros ade mrécv dveyos Ta Zrutpa réav Hdrov * nope 


éEnunve 1 Se yopn ode raca évros dodoa Tis ZUpris, hv avvSpos: race within 
ot 5, Bovdevodpevos, xow@ royo darparetovro drt roy voto te Syris, 
(Aéyw 52 tabra ra réyovor AlBves:) wai rel te éyivovro ev v7 Ory bas 


Pappy, mveioas 6 voTos Katéywod opens éEarrodopéve Se rov- pied by 


asamones, 


Twy, &yovot THY ywopny ot Nacayaves. Totrov dé pelichiss 174 


™ pos yotoy avenov, év TH Onpwddei oixéovor tapepeyre *» of the Pay 8 
WaVTG wate alah Penrevee Kal mayTos Gutriny nab oltre SrrNov southward 


the 


éxréatas apyiov ovdey obre apvverOar émoréarat. Odros pev 8) 175 


, ? Garaman- 
vadladab aia teeours ” acapwvey 7d dé mapa ig OdNaccav et» in 
KOE 4 > Wey and unwar- 

axourat a mpes sii in eee of Aopous ielpavras, TO pev Tene 
pécoy TaY Tpyyav aveyres abkecOar ra Sé EvOev nai evOev xel- Along the 


coast west- 


povres év xpol és Sé roy modenov otpovay Katayaloy pope ce wards F9, 
eC | 

dopéovet mpoPrjpata. Sia $é avrav Kiwy lia eel peop i in whoee 
rrito 


€x Aodov xadevpévov Xapirwy, és Odraccay éexddoit" 6 


revailed in the earliest historical times in 
italy and Greece. See Virain (ineid. 
vii. 80—100) and the commentators 
thereon. See also note 164 on i. 52. 

454 Se ris yxeipds....alve. SHaw 
states that a relic of the habits of the 
Nasamones still survives in the marriage 
ceremony of the native ines, where 
the contracting parties plight their troth 
to each other merely by drinking dut of 
each other’s hands. (Tyavels in Barbary, 

. 303. 
4 455 ) fiurpa téy bddrwy, “ the water- 
tanks.” See note 625 oni. 185. 

456 Tapduavres. The description which 
follows of this tribe seems to accord rather 
with the timorous Troglodyte (the 7¥b- 
boos), whom, according to Herodotus in 
another passage (§ 183, below), the Gara- 
mantes hunt. Accordingly a factitious 
distinction has been attempted by Larcher 
between a tribe of nomad Garamantes (to 
whom he supposes the author to allude in 
the other passage) and another portion of 
the same nation having fixed habitations, 
which are meant here. Another solution 


of the difficulty has been sought by read- 
ing Tauddoarres here instead of Tapd- 
ages to which some colour is given by 

& passage in Mexa (i. 8), and one in 
Puiny (N. H. v. 8. 8). But there is no 
variation in the MSS of Herodotus to 
supply the least support to this conjec- 
ture; and possibly a less violent explana- 
tion of the diversity of description is to be 
found in the conjecture that the authority 
here followed by Herodotus took the Ga- 
ramantes for the Troglodyte Tibboos. 

“31 orpovéay xatayalwy sopds. The 
Asiatic Ethiopians in the army of Xerxes 
are similarly represented as using the skins 
of cranes by way of defensive armour 
(vii. 70). Probably a covering of feathers 
was so contrived as to break the blow of a 
sharp instrument, a result achieved by the 
South Sea islanders with the same mate- 
rials. 

438 Kivu) worauds. This is the site 
on which Dorieus the Spartan attempted 
to found a colony (v. 42). Its extreme 
pr roductiveneas above every other part of 

ibya is remarked (§ 198, below). 
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7d the otros 6 Xapirav Sacvs yal dots, éovons THS GAANS THs Tpoxata 
neybelons AtBons Yirys: aro Oaracons Sé & avrov orddunt & 

176 K0cwi cict. Maxéor 58 rovrav éyopevo. Tivdavés iow raw ai 
yuvaixes trepiopupia Seppdroyv woANad éxdorn hopéer Kata Towvie 
Tl, @S Aéyerar: Kat avdpa ExacTov puyblvra tepiodupioy Teépr- 
the Gin-  Séeras' ) 8 dy wheiota éyy, airy aplorn SéSoxras elvas os im 
177. wrelotw avdpav pirneioa. ‘Arriy 5é mpoéyovcay és Tov Tovte 
eee rovtoy tay Twddvev vépovrat Awroddyouv of toy Kaprrov povve 
Monte Ya. TOD Awrod tpaxyovres Cwovot 6 Sé Tov AwToU Kapiros “* éon 
habited by péyaos Sooy Te THS cXivou yAUAUTHTA Se, ToD holviKos TO KapTY 


the Lotus- 


A nr A A 
eaters. mpoceixenos trovebyras 5é éx Tov Kaptrov TovTou ot Awrodayot Koh 
olvoy **°. 


178 Awroddywr 8 15 rapa Oddaccay Eyovrar Mdyrves", TH MoT 
ieee Hey Kal obras NX PEwWpevOL, arap OOO ye THY q poTEpoy Dey Gertaw. 
Mechles the xaryxouot Sé rr) trorapov péyav, TO ovvopa Tplrov dari: exdidos 


yes, aiaih 
re 5¢ otros és Aluvny peydrnv Tprrovida: év Se abrp viocos &% 7 
hart oivona Prd: ravrny Sé THY vijcov Aaxedatpoviowsl hace hoyov 
Tritonis.  elvat xrloat. 


179  “Eots 88 xat 88e Asyos Neyspevos: "Ijoova, rel re of éFepydoby 
os pd uno T® Indi 3 'Apy@, écOépevov és airhy addnv te cearroyr 
nected with Bnv ‘ xat 8) Kal tplroda ydAxeov, mepirddew Ilehorownow 


cality. Bovdspevov és Aerhovs amixécOar xal piv, ds wrorra yevéobas 
xara Manénv, trodaBeiv dvepov Bophy nal drrodpépesy pos TP 

AiBinv’ mpiv 88 xaridéoOax viv, év roiat Bpdyeot yevéc Oar Mp 

tis Tpitwvides: xal of dmopéovre tiv eEayaryiy Novos earl paiva 
Tpirewva, nal xedevery tov “Incova éwur@ Sotvas rov tpirois 

. ddpevoy ods nat tov mopov SéFew, nat amrjpovas drooTeMew 
meOopévou Sé tov Incovos, ofrw 8) tov te Stéxmdoov Trav Apo 


#39 § 32 rod Awrod napwés. See note a Greek root. In the latter case it would 
252 on ii. 96. probably, like Troglodytee and Lotophagh 
460 xa) olvoy. According to Potysius have a reference to the habits of the 
(Fragm. xii. 2), the lotus wine was pro- who were called by it. See the latter 
duced by first steeping the fruit for some of § 180. 
time in water, and then pressing it. It «9 dxaréu8ny. By this name must be 
would not however keep for more than understood the aggregate offering to ' 
ten days; so that it could never have been deity, and not merely the cattle designed 
exported. for sacrifice. The tripod made & pat 
* 461 MdyAves. It seems doubtful whe- of it. 
ther this is a genuine Libyan name, or has 
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xéww Serxvivas tov Tplrwva od, xai tov tplroda Oeivas év rH 
éwutod ine émibeoricavra te Te Tplirods, Kal Toiat ov ‘Inco 
OnLnvaytTa TOY TaVTA NOYoY, WS eTrEedy TOY TpiTT0ba KopLioNTaL TOV 
éxyovey tis Tav ev Th Apyot cuumdecvTmwy, TOTe ExaTov Todas 
olxjoas mept tiv Tprtwvida Aipynv “EAXnvibas Tracay elvas ay- 
dyenv) Tatra axovoavtas Tovs értywplous tay AiBiwy Kprpat 
Tov tpliroba ‘”. 

Tovrwy 5& éyovrat tov Maydvov Adcels. otro: Se xai ot 180 
Mayrves mépeé tiv Tprtwvida Ayrny oixéovor 1d pécov Sé ade Contermine 
ouplf 6 Tpirwy wal of pév Maxdues 1d Gricw Kopéovar rijs Mechlyes 
xeparys, ot S¢ Auvceis Ta Eutrpoc8e sptp Se evavoly ’AOnvains 4s. 
ai wapSévan attav siya Suactacas payovras mpos adAndas 
Aol re wal Evrow, TH avOvyevét Be@ A&yovcas TA TatpLa 
arrotencewy, THY “AOnvainy xadréopev tas Sé atrobyncxovcas Tay Their wor- 
qapbévwy ex Tav tpwratwv ‘** yrevdoTrapPévous Kadéovor molv Sé sae 
aveivar auras padyerOat, rade Trovedow Kowwh TapOévoy Ty Kadr- escliag oe 
aTevovoay éxdotore Koopnoavres Kuvy te Kopw6in nad travordin oe : 
‘EdAnvicg, wad én’ Eppa dvaBiBdoavres, repudyoves Thy Alpyny 1D het bo- 
Kindy **+ éréovot Sé ro mada exdcpeov tas trapOévovs, mply 7 


463 xia: roy rplxo8a. The tripod 
(the symbol of the tutelary deity of the 
settlers, see note 493 on i. 144) is a 
most important feature in the legend, 
and appears in all the versions of it. 
The whole story is a fair specimen of 
the mythical way in which the history 
of colonization was described in early 
times. The later ages consolidated the 
poetic fictions of the earlier period into 
facts, and accounted for them on the prin- 
ciple which Euhemerus was noted for 
systematically carrying out. Thus Apot- 
LONIUS Ruopivs makes the sacred tripod 
a return for the piece of earth, which in 
bis narrative, as well as that of PINDAR 
(Pyth. iv. 22, segq.), is the symbol by 
which Triton makes over the soil to the 
Hellenic settlers (iv. 1548). Droporvus 
brings the matter down even closer to the 
level of daily experience. Triton, accord- 
ing to him, was the king of the country, 
who, on explaining to the Argonauts the 
difficulties of the coast, was rewarded by 
them with a brazen tripod, which in after 
times was to be actually seen, covered 
with hieroglyphics, at Berenice (iv. 56). 


See, for farther illustration of the way in 
which mythical stories were used by the 
ancients for the purpose of justifying ac- 
tual policy, the notes on vi. 140. 

46¢ +pwudrey. This form, which Gais- 
ford adopts, rests on the authority of M, 
K, P, 8, V, F, and a, the other MSS 
having tpwuudray or tpwdpdrwy. Evsra- 
THIUSs (ad Il. v. 596) lays down the canon 
that where the diphthong av is changed 
into wv without crasis, the latter form is 
in Ionic a dissyllable. On this principle 
one ought to write 0é0ua and éwirdy, al- 
though the crasis which had taken place 
would justify éuewvrot and cewurod (éuéo 
abrov and oéo avrod), réurd (7d aird) 
@urds (5 abrds), and durol (of abrof). 
But in this particular case tpépa may be 
reasonably concluded a form directly de- 
rived from a present tense tpdéw. And 
even if this were not the case, it seems 
very hazardous to be guided by the facti- 
tious rules of Alexandrine grammarians 
or their followers in the case of an author 
who writes so loosely as Herodotus. 

463 wepidyouo: Thy Aluyny xdnry. The 
existence of this practice may have sug- 


| 
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opt "EdAnvas rapoucaOjvas, ovx eyo ela“ Soxéw 3 ov 
Abtyurrriot Grow. KooptecOat abtds’ amd yap Aibyurrrouv xai 
Thy aomléa cat Td Kpavos dnt amixyOas és toils “Edqvas 
tiv 5e’Abnvainy daci Tlocedéwvos eivas Ouyarépa cat rs Tpi- 
Tavidos Aipyns Kal poy pepphOeiody te TH TaTpl, Sotvar éwouriy 
t@ Aw roy dé Ala éwvrod puv trouncacbas Ovyatépa. Tatra pep 
Aéyouot. plEw Se erixowov tay yuvatay woléoytat, obre avvot- 
Kéovres xTnundov Te ptoryopevos erredy Sé yuvaial Td Tadiov Gdpov 
yévntas, cupporréoves és THUTO of avdpes TplTou pNVvos, Kai Ta Gy 
olny Tov avdpay To Tradlov, TovTou Trais voulferas *. 

Osrot pev ot trapalardcows tov Nopddov AtBvov eipéarar 
umép b¢ rovraw és pecdyatay %) Onpuddns dori AcBin- inrép Se rijs 
Onpumdeos opin >rdupns*” xarnxet, Tapateivouca até OnBéur 
tav Avyurriéwy éri ‘Hpaxdrnlas otndas: dv 88 rH oppin Tavry 
partora ba déxa npepéwv dd0d, ddos dott Tpvdea Kata yovdpous 


peyadous év Kodwvoict’ Kat dy xopudnot éxdotou Tod KoAwvod 


gested to the friends of Pisistratus the 
demonstration described by Herodotus 
above, i. 60, where see note 201. It 
seems scarcely doubtful that this Athene 
is a war goddess, a kind of Enyo, Bellona, 
or Amazon, analogous to the Mother of 
Ares at Papremis, where on the day of 
the high festival there was “‘ a passage of 
arms” not unlike the one described in 
the text. See ii. 63. 

466 gtx Exe elwa:r. This expression 
indicates that no positive knowledge re- 
specting the practice reached back to an 
earlier time than that in which direct 
mercantile transactions between Hellas 
and Libya existed. 

467 Gwd yap Alyérrov ...“EAAnvas. It is 
not easy to reconcile this statement with 
what is known of the Hellenic armour. 
Before the time of Peammitichus (as it 
would seem from the story in ii. 152), the 
Hellenic casque and shield must have been 
unknown tothe Egyptians. But they were 
long before familiar to the Greeks of 
Asia, as appears from the Homeric poems, 
and probably to the Carians (who for- 
merly inhabited the islands) even at an 
earlier period. See Txrucypipges i. 8. 
If they came from Egypt to the Greeks 
at all in early times, it was perhaps only 
as from a staple of manufectures fabricated 
by foreigners settled there. See notes 


128, 129, and 134 on Book ii. But the 
Egyptian priest in Pato (Tinseeus, p. 24) 
takes the same view as Herodotus. 

468 rovrou wais voul(era:. The descrip- 
tion of the tribes on the coast is continued 
in § 186, the intermediate five sections 
being taken up with an account of the 
tribes inland, apparently derived from 
information brought by the caravans into 


Egypt. 

439 Wduuns. The form ydupy in place 
of the more common duos is defended 
by the use of AnistoPpHANes (Lysistr. 
1260) : qv yap rdvBpes ovx eAdoceus ras 
wdupas. It would almost seem however 
as if the expression was put in the mouth 
of the speaker in that as a Dorian 
‘seprombed and if so, its use here may 

thought to indicate the source of the 
information. But elsewhere Herodotus 
uses the other form (i. 47; iii. 26, 102; 
and even 182, below). And in this pas- 
sage S and V have Wdupos, as if in the 
sense of Wduuiwos, or as if a gloes of 
oppin standing alone. Perhaps the last 
is the most probable supposition. For 
in § 182 all the MSS have rijs ¥dapov. 
and it is scarcely conceivable that if 
Herodotus had advisedly used the femi- 
nine termination here, he would have 
changed it so soon in a pert of the narra 
tive closely cohering with this. 
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avaxovrlfe. ée pécou Tov aros tOwp Wuypoyv Kal yrvat aepi Se 
auté avOpwrrot oixéovet Exyator mpos THS épypou, Kar inrép Tis 
Enpuddeos. mperos pev, ad OnBéwy Sid Séxa hyepéwy dod ‘", The Oasis 
"Appoviot, &yovres To ipoy amo Tod OnBaréos Avs: ral yap TO ev aan 
O7Bnot, ws nal mpdrepoy elpnral pot, KproTTpdcwTov tod Awws 
Toxyarpa dort. tuyydver Sé-xal adr ode Ddwp xpnvaioy dor 7d 
Tov pv SpOpov yiveras y~duapov *"', dryopis 82 waAnOvovens suypo- Fountain of 
Tepov’ pecapBpin Té dott, Kal TO KdpTa yiverat uypor THYLKAadTa which i 
82 dpSovcr rods ixprous dmonduvopdens 88 ris hudons Uarleras Tod den and 
qruxpod, é ob Sverai re 6 HAsos xa rd Bwp ylveras ydapdr"™ Panne 
émt 5é parrov iov és To Oeppop és pécas vuxtas TeAaer THYLKAUTA 
Se féee apPorddyv awapépyovral te pécas voxres cal wpiyeras 
péype és ja érrixrnow Se airn 4 Kpnvn xadéeras “Hyiov. 

Mera 8 ’Appovious, Sa ris odpins Tis Wdaupou, 80 arAéav 182 


Séxa hpepéeov SSod,.xodmves te ddds eats Suolos TH Appeovign wad Ter dare 


470 3:4 Sdxa fyuepéwy S800. The real For the accounts prevalent among the 


distance of Thebes from the Oasis of Am- 
mon is nearly 400 geographical miles. 
Probably there is some confusion between 
it and the greater Oasis (Ei Wah) of 
which the author speaks in iii. 26, where 
see note 73. The Oasis of Ammon is 
situated lat. 29° 9’ 50”, long. 26° 20’. 
HEEREN indeed attempts to identify the 
distances given by Herodotus with those 
of existing caravan routes, by supposing 
a station left out between Thebes and 
the Oasis of Ammon, and another be- 
tween Augila and the Garamantes. But 
his whole discussion (African Nations, 
chapter vi.) although ingenious, is based 
upon the assumption of much greater ex- 
actness in Herodotus’s work than is com- 
patible with the phenomena observable 
therein. That every station should consist 


. of a hill of salt, and that from the summit 


of every hill a stream of fresh water should 
burst out, ought to have raised some sus- 
picion of the accuracy of the narrative. 
The phenomena of the region are in fact 
such as to suggest the account in the 
text, but not to warrant it. There are 
large deposits of salt, and out of some 
fresh water springs rise, but the appear- 
ance in the great majority of cases is that 
of a field, not a hillock, of salt; and the 
water springing from the deposit is gene- 
rally saline. 

471 +d roy ev UpOpoy ylyera: xALapdy. 


ancients with regard to this fountain see 
ARISTOTLE (ap. Antigonum Carystium, 
De Mirabilibus, § 144) and Lucretius 
(vi. 849—874). The pbysical fact causing 
the general belief doubtless is the circum- 
stance that while the temperature of the 
water coming from a considerable depth 
remained constant, that of the air would 
vary enormously ; and by comparison with 
this the apparent temperature of the water 
would be such as described in the text. 
See a parallel case with regard to the effect 
of the sun in India (iii. 104, note 301). 

472 Sberal re 5 HAs kal Td Bdcp yive- 
TaL xA:apdy, ‘as the sun sets, 80 does the 
water grow tepid.’”’ This mode of ex- 
pression, in which the synchronism of two 
events is denoted by coupling the clauses 
expressing them by the particles re—xsal, 
is a sella Olas thee ae oe 
peculiar to “ us, below, 
xovral re péoa wires cal Wixeras fiyhe 
és 4, ‘(as midnight passes, so does the 
water grow colder even till dawn.” § 199: 
ovyrexdusoral re obros 5 udoos xapmos 
wal 6 éy rf} xarureprdry Tis yijis wewal. 
yeras, ‘‘as this midland-grown crop is 
housed, the crop in the highlands is getting 
ripe.” And above, §135: wit te éydvero 
kal Aapeios exparo TH yrdun Tadry. 
v. 86: rods re *A@nvalous d&woBeBdvas 
. +. Kal wapeivai robs "Apyelous. 
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mon is bdwp' xa dvOpwrot epi adroy oixéovor tp 52 yap tobre 
obvopa Airyihd dori. (és Tovrov tov yapov*” of Nacapeéyves 
183 omraptedvres tors doinxas qgosréovot.) ‘Amo Sé Aiylev, St 


ren days 1, Oba Hyuepcoy Gdréwv ddod, Erepos GAds Kohwvds, kal bSwp, wal 


from Augila 

Garaman- golvixes Kaprropopot modXol, xatdamep Kab ey roict érépotce Kai 
tes, thirty 2 ? ad > a“ v , ’ w 
day jeer sat alah eerover e ae umes beans Tapdpavrés éors, Ovos 
ney from wey, toyupérs of éri rév dda yy émupopéovres, obrw crelpover 
phe on (cwvropwraroy 5 éatt és rods Awroddyous, éx THY TpENKOVTA 


nmepewy és aurods ddds éoTt.) éy Toias Kad of drrveOovdpor Aoes 
yivovras: omaGovopoe 5é Sia rode cial: Ta xépen eyovet Kexupora 
és to EumpocGe 8:4 rovrTo Gricw avaywptovres véwovras’ és yap 
To GumpocGe ovr olol ré eiot, mpoewBadrdovroy és THY YAY Tow 
xepéwy Gro Oe ovdev Siadépovcr trav dddwv Boay Gre uy Toro, 
These Gara- Kal TO Séppa és mayurnrad te Kal tpipw. ot Tapdyarres o€ 
a ere * obros™ rods Tparydoduras AiSiorras Onpevovar rota reOpémrirocet. 
ol pd Seta of yap Tpwydoburas AiBlotres wrodas Taxvoton avOparray mravrov 
+ enguaee eda) row tpuels rrépt NSyous atrodepomévous axovoper ceréovras 8 
of Tpwydodvras dpis Kal catpas, cal Ta Towatta Tay éprreTor 


me of 
te. 
yraooay 58 oddeuiy GAQ tTrapopoiny vevopleace’, GAXd Terpi- 


184 
Ten days 
beyond the 
Garamantes 
are the 


yaou'”® katatep at vucrepldes. 


"Ard & Tapapavroy 80 add(wv Séxa tpyepéwv 6500, Gros 
dds Te KoAwVes Kal Bdwp Kat GvOpwiroe Tept avtov oixéovot, 
Toict ovvona dott Atdpavres ‘+ of dvavupol eiot povvos avOpa- 


473 és rovroy roy x@pov. Dates are 
produced in the Oasis of Ammon, but the 
quantity which grows at Augila is very 
much greater. Hence being the principal 
market of the article, the latter is especi- 
ally mentioned. See above, § 172, note 450. 

474 of Tapduayres 82 obra. See above, 
note 456 on § 174. 


nestra in AiscHyLus compares the un- 
known foreign language of Cassandra to 
the voice of the swallow Carer 1050). 
See also ARISTOPHANES (Birds, 1681). 
An ingenious attempt has been made to 
show that the names of many of the tribes 
mentioned in the Homeric poems are de- 
rived from this supposed similarity of their 


473 yréocay... vevounixact, Seenote languages to the notes of birds. See the 
484 on i. 142. Cambridge Philological Museum, vol. i. 
476 rerpiyao:. The Tibboos, the race pp. 6098—627. 
living in the holes of the Tibesti moun- 477 *Ardparres. So Gaisford prints, 


tains, still, as formerly, hunted for the 
purpose of making slaves of them, are 
said by the Augilians to have a language 
like the ‘‘ whistling of birds.” But this 
is the effect of almost any language which 
is entirely unintelligible upon the ear of 
an uneducated person. Thus Herodotus 
endeavours to explain the legend of the 
pigeon of Dodona, (ii. 57 ;) and Clytem- 


and the commentators universally since 
the time of Salmasius have approved of 
the change. It is however a conjectural 
one from “ArAayvres, the reading of aiZ the 
MSS. And it would seem that both 
Purny and SrepHanvs BYZzantTincs 
found the reading “ArAayres in their 
copies. HEEREN places the tribe in ques- 
tion in the territory of Tegerry, the fron- 


=e ee ee 
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Trev Tay hpels Dpev’ dros pev yap opi cots Atdpavres otvopua, Atarantes 


a a or Atlantes, 

évi dé éxdorp airav otvoua ovdey KéeTas. oro. TH HAlw Urep- who have 
. : . 5 no indivi- 

Ba\dovte Katapéwvrat, Kal pos TovTOLsL TavTa TA aioypa Rot- dual names. 
Ten days 


Sopéovras, Ere opéas xalwy émitpiBer, avrous Te Tovs ayvOparrous beyond 
Kal tiv yaepnv abrév. perd 88, 80 ddrdéwv Béxaa tyepéov dSo0 17%, ONE * ay 
Gos odkwvas adds cal Dwp cal dvOperror arepi abrov oixéovar. % wit and 


ring of 
éyetat 5é Tod ados TovToU ovpos TH obvopa éort “Atras Ears Se water: and 
oreo Kar iaNaTepes advin inpndov 52 obrw 51 Te Aéyeras, cds Afar. the 
Tas Kopupas avrovd ove old re elvas idécOar obdéxore yap avras The people 
atroeitrew vedea, ove Bépeos obte yespavos’ tobro Toy Klova Tob there, who 
ovpavod Aéyoves of errvywptos elvarr emi rovTov tov obpeos of Sask 


dy@porrrot ourot errwvupot eyévovTo’ Kadéovrat yap $2) “ArXavres: ing thing. 
eyovras Sé ove Euypuyor ovdey ceréecOas obre évirra dpav. 

Méyps pev 89 tdv Atrdytwp TovTer, yw Ta olvouata Tay dv 185 
Th Obpin xatorcnpévoy xatadékat Tb 8 drrd robrey, ovxére: Surjcee Beyoud this 


the desert 
5 ay 7 oppin pexpe ‘H paxhatoor oTnov, wal 70 tu muy, egies 
éort dé ddos Te pétaddov ev avt# Sid Séxa juepéwv ddob ‘*, xa) of Heracles, 
dvOperrrot oixéovres> Ta 5é oixia tovTeiwt Tact éx Tov adler ae em 
a 
xovipwy oixodopéaras’” ratra yap hén ris AiBons avo Ppd the author 
? ’ ’ ; ecm ; - a 2 knows is 
dare ov yap dy novvéaro pévery of Totyot dovtes Gdavot, ef de. 6 Se the exist- 


; : r ence of a 
Ads avroOs nal Nevds nab ropdupeos 76 elS0s dpvocerat. wtrrép Se remarkable 


tier town of Fezzan, the halting-place for 
the caravans from the south. Here the 
Arabic language ceases and the Bornou 
begins. The Bornouese are said by Lzo 
AFRICANUS (quoted by Heeren) to have 
no proper names strictly speaking, but to 
be called by nicknames derived from some 
accidental quality. But Herodotus does 
not seem to mean this, which is in fact 
the origin of the great majority of sur- 
names in all languages; but that they have 
no individual names at all, and are a mere 
herd of men. It is plain that his informa- 
tion is in the highest degree vague ; and 
it is worse than useless to attempt to dis- 
guise this by arbitrary emendations and 
strained explanations. 

478 6800. This word is omitted from 
the manuscripts M, K, P, 8, V. 

479 Sa Sdka tpepéwor S800. This ten 
days’ march would probably, in the views 
of Herodotus, have to be reckoned from 
the Atlantes, of whom he has just spoken. 
Heeren attempts to fix the site at the salt 
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mines of Tegazahk, spoken of by Leo 
AFRICANUS, about twenty days’ journey 
from Timbuectoo, on the caravan road to 
Morocco. 

480 ee ray GAlvwy xdrBperv olxodopéd- 
ara. Strabo relates that Gerrha, a city 
built by Chaldeean exiles on the coast of 
the Persian gulf, was constructed of salé, 
and that when the surface scaled off by 
the excessive heat of the sun, the inhabi- 
tanta were accustomed to repair the mis- 
chief by sprinkling it with water pe ce. 3, 
p- 382). The houses of Tegazah are de- 
scribed by Isn Barura as built of rock 
salt and covered with camels’ hides. The 
mountain Had-Deffa, which consists of 
the purest rock salt, at the eastern extre- 
mity of the Lake of Marks (the ancient 
Tritonis), is said by modern travellers to 
be as hard as stone, quite different from 
pit salt, and to be of a red hue, although 
the salt which is detached by dew loses 
this colour and becomes white. 


4A 


salt mine 
ten days 
off. 


186 


West of the 
tonis the 
tribes of 
the coast 
are not 


nomads, 


187 


These 

are ve 
healthy, 
and attri- 
bute it to 
the practice 
of cauter- 
izing parts 
of the head 
when young. 


They cure 
convulsions 
by goats’ 
urine. 
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Tis odpins TavTns, To Tpds voToy Kal pecoyatay THs ALBuns, 
épjpos nai dyvdpos xal GOnpos nai avouBpos nat afvAds ots 7 
yapn Kar ixpados dari év airy ovdéy. 

Otro pev péxpe TIS Tpetwvidos Aiuyns “ an’ Atyorrou vopdtess 
clot xpeodayos Te Kal yaraxrororas AlBues xal Onréwv re Bow 
ot TL yevopuevor, Sots ep ovde Abyurrrioy wat ds ov Tpédhovres 
Booy pév voy Onréwv odd ai Kupnvaiwy yuvaixes* Sccacetor 
maréecOar, dia tiv dv Avyurty "Iow, adda nal vnotelas atta xai 
optas émetedéovar ai Se trav Bapxalwy yuvaixes oddé tov apes 
That Bovod yevovras Taira pev &) otro Byer. To 5é wpos éozrépns 
Tis Tperwvidos Aipvns ovKéte vopddes eiat AlBues*, ovde vopotos 
Toict avroiot ypewpevot, ovde xara TA Tratdia Trovebyres oloy Te Kai 
oi vopades éwOact trovéeu of yap 5) Tay AiBiwv vouddes, (ef poy 
wavres, oux exw atpexéws TovTo elirat,) Trovedot Sé avT@Y ovyvol 
Trobe Tov Tradioy tov odetépwr, eredy Terpacrea yéryras, 
olorrn wpoBdtwv xalovot Tas ev That Kxopudpot dréBasr per- 
eFérepos 5¢ avtav, tas év Toit Kporddoot tovde elvexa, @S py 
ogpeas és Toy mavta ypovoy Karappéov prsypa éx THS Kehadis 
Snrjtat. Kad dua rovro ofeas Néyover Elvas tryenpotarous “> eiai 
yap as adrAnéws of AiBves avOpwrav mavtwy wyinpoTaro, TOY 
npets Duer et ev Sid Todo, odn ew atpexéws elrrat, byunporara 
& ay cick Av &é xalovot ta wala oracpos ervyevynrat, eEevpyrat 
the Auses, 3 tribe on the west of Lake 


Tritonis (§ 180), being included among 
the nomad Libyans (§ 181). But the in- 


481 ofrw uty péxps THs TperevlBos Alusns. 
Here is resumed the account of the tribes 
on the coast of the Mediterranean Sea 


which had been broken off with § 180, the 
intervening five sections being derived 
from a different class of authoritios. See 
above, note 442 on § 168. It seems not 
impossible that the mine of rock salt which 
is described in the last section is an union 
of accounts of two distinct places, the red 
rock Had-Deffa and the pits at Bilma. 

83 al Kupnvaicy yuvaixes. It was quite 
to be expected that there should be a mix- 
ture of race between the early Hellenic 
settlers and the aborigines whom they 
found; and that it actually took place 
appears from the genealogy of Telesi- 
crates (Pinpar, Pyth. ix. 109) and from 
Catiimacuus (Hymn. Apoil. 85, 87). 

483 oixérs vouddes ela) Alfves. It has 
been thought that this expression is an 
inaccurate one, from the circumstance of 


accuracy, such as it is, seems rather to lie 
in the including such tribes as the Auses 
and Machlyes among nomads. They ap- 
pear by the description to be entirely con- 
fined to the shore of the lake, and the 
deity whom they worship is termed adé:- 
yevhs, an expression quite inapplicable in 
the case of a tribe without a local habite- 
tion. But all that Herodotus seems to 
say amounts to stating that the country 
east of the Lake Tritonis is the region of 
the nomad races, and that when you pass 
it you no longer find them. Neither the 
Kabales (§ 171) nor the Lotus-eaters 
(§ 177) appear to be a nomad race in the 
strict sense of the term. 

. cyinpordrovs. See note 198 on 
ii, 77. 
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tooro 8€ trowmoavres, atroatpépovot Tov avyéva avrod. 
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age axos' Tpdryou ovtpov orelcayres ‘* puovral odea: Aéyw Se ra 

Néyouet avrot AiBves. Ovolas Se roicr voyacs eict alde ereay 188 
Tov wTos amaptwvras Tov Krnveos, peTrréovet wirép Tov Sopov oe 
Qvover * basi by the 
TovTows péy vuv apres AlBves 

Qvovot' atap ot trepi Thy Tprravida Aipvny vépovres TH’ AOnvaly 
parora, pera 5é, 7 Tplrav xal rp Tocedéwn. Tv 8 dpa 189 
écOnta nat ras aiyldas TOV wyadpatoy THs "AOnvains é« TaY Gao * 
AiBvocéiwy éromoavro ot "EXAnvess wANV yap H Bre oxvrivn 7 Libyen the 


écOs tav AiBvocéwy éori, cal ot Oroavor ot ex TéV aiyidwv ec iy 
e - 


aurnot our Suds ciot ™, GAA iavrivoy Ta S€-ddAa Tdvra KaTa boned. 
TwUTO Extadtas Kar 5) Kal Td otvoua KaTyyopées "’, Ste éx AcBuns who wear ” 
qKee } oTod? Tov Tladradiov aityéas yap wepiBddAdovras Ypiras =f 
wept THY éoOnra Ovcavwras at AiBvocat, xeypipévas épevOedave@ *** od oe ae iaa 
ex 5¢ Tav aiyéwv TovTéwy aiyldas of “EdAnves petwvipacay Soxréer 

& duol ye xat 7 droAvy?) ev ipoior évOabra apace ryevéo Pas: rahi The four. 
yap ravTn xpéwvrat ai AiBuvocat, rar xpéwvrat KANOS. ad 


Kat Téc- riot also 
aepas iarmous ovlevyvivas rapa AiBvwv ot “EXXAnves pepabyxact. Libys, 


S¢ nAl@ Kal cerry povvotot. 


came from 


485 rod-you otpoy omeloayres. 


. Were a pure native 


storative effect would no doubt arise from 
the ammonia with which the urine is 
strongly imp ‘ 

486 @icayor.... ob Bgids elor. The 
developement of the fringe of the egis 
into snakes was due to the progress of 
art, and preceded the time of Herodotus 
by a very little. In the oldest monument 
of Hellenic pictorial art, the Panathenaic 
vase discovered by Mr. Burgon, the fringe 
still remains. 

487 «al 3h nal rd obvona Karrryopée. 
The name alyén is unquestionably a 
purely Hellenic word; so that if the 
peculiar garb of Athene and its name 
(aiyls) were imported simultaneously into 
Hellas, and both derived from the Libyan 
women, it cannot be supposed that 
ulation. Now both 
the alyls and the dAoAvy) are in the 
Homeric poems found as part and parcel 
of the garb and ritual of Athene ;— which 
decisively shows their familiarity in Asia- 
tic Greece long before the settlement of 
Battus at Cyrene. Nevertheless the garb 
of Athene being the same as the com- 
mon dress of the Libyan women seems 
on the other hand a certain evidence 


The re- that such a representation of the deity 


must be of Libyan origin,—or, at least, 
could not possibly have been brought 
into Libya from a country where the cos- 
tume was different. And as soon as ever 
it became a sacred garb, a sacredness 
would also attach to its name, and the 
two, if exported, would be exported toge- 
ther. The combination of these varied 
data must be very arbitrary ; but as one 
hypothesis, I should be inclined to suggest 
that the Libyans found by Battus were 
the descendants of very early settlers 
(perhaps Carian islanders) who had be- 
come incorpora with the aboriginal 
Africans (perhaps Berbers), had adopted 
the native egis-bearing deity, and super- 
added to hercostume the casque and shield. 
(See note 467 on § 180, above.) If these 
settlements happened before the time re- 
presented by the reign of Minos, there 
would be room left for the exportation of 
Athene with her whole costume and ritual 
to Asiatic Greece before the composition 
of the Homeric poems. 

433 xexpimévas epevdeddvy. These red- 
dened goat-skins are perhaps represented 
by the red morocco leather of the present 

y. 
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190 O@d:rrovas Sé tTovs awobyiaKovras oi vopddes Kararep ot” EXAnves, 


zehames winv Nacapwvwr ovro: 5¢ xarnuévous Odrrovot, dudaccorres, 


sepulture. § €zredy aarly Tiy Yuyny, Sxas pv Katicovet, pndé dts aroGaye- 


Their port- erat, olanpata Sé cvupmnata c& avOepixwy eveppivev wept oyot- 

able huts. ‘ . 3 ; . P ; 
yous €oti, cal tadTa Tepibopyra: vopoiws pey TOWUTOLOL OUT 
YpewvTa. 

191 To 8 wpos éarépns tod Tpitwvos rorapod, Avctwv Eyovras 
habia sed dporipes 75n AiBues, xai oixlas voplfovres exricOas Toict ovpopa 
are the agti- eéerar Md£ves: of ra émidckia tay xepadéov xopdwos, Ta 5 crrapi- 
The Mozyes, oTepa Keipovot' TO 5 capa yplovras pire gaci 5é sab elas 

tav ex Tpoins avdpav. 1 5é yaoon airy re nai 7 Nowy TIS AsBuns 

 mpos éorépny, TokA@ Onpwwdeotépn te nai dacvrépn doti Tis 

réw voudSaw yopne 4 pao dp 8) axpds Tip Ab vis ABins, rip 

ot vouddes véwovot, Eat. tarracvy Te Kat pappodns, peypt Tov 
Tpitwvos mwotayot 9 8 dard rovrov Td mpos éotépys, 1 TeV 

Monsters dpoTypwy, Gpewn Te xapta Kal Sacéa nai Onpimdns Kai yap ot 
found in the oo ; ton j ; F 
country.  Ogves of tnreppeydbees nal of AéovTes Kata ToUTOUS eict, nai oi 
ehéhavrés te xa dpxro.'”, xal aomides Te xat Svos of TA Képen “" 

éyovres: xal of xuvoxépanrot, xa ot axéparor ‘*” of év Toiot or7Oeos 

Tovs opdarpovs Eyovres, (cs OF) Aéyorrai ye Ure AtBiev,) Kai oi 

Gyptor avdpes, Kal yuvaines Gypiat, Kai ddXa WAGE TrodMAa Onpia 

192 dxatdpevotra. Kata trois Nouddas dé dors rovrwv ovdev, GAN 

480 32 xépn, «.7.A. This part of haps the nylghau, unless it be merely 


Africa, answering to the pashalik of Tunis, taken from a picture. ch a representa- 


was a part of the domain or under the 
influence of Carthage; and the exclusive 
policy of that country doubtless contri- 
buted to exaggerate the formidable cha- 
racter of the animals which inhabited the 
region. The soldiers of Regulus were 
very reluctant to follow him into a country 
about which such terrible stories were 
carrent. (See the next note.) 

490 of Spies 1... Spxro. The use 
of the article is to be remarked. “ The 
serpents and fhe lions,” i.e. which we 
hear such stories of. So again of xvvo- 
xépadro: and of dxépadc:. See notes 206, 
222, and 232 on Book ii., and note 445, 
above. No elephants are found now in 
this region, although they seem to have 
existed in the time of Pompey. See 
PLuTarcH. Pomp. § 12. 

91 of ra wépea. One manuscript (c) 
omits of rd. The animal described is per- 


tion is to be found in the Monumens 
Egyptiens, pi. 84. 

$93 nal of dxépado. That the author 
intends a human race by these seems 
likely from his using the term orf@ec:, 
which could hardly be applied to any 
other. They have doubtless only a tradi- 
tional existence. Piiny (v. 8) terms them 
Biemmya, and Sin JoHN MANDeEVILE, 
who calls them “ folk of foule stature and 
of cursed kynde, that have no heddes, and 
here eyen ben in here sacholdres,”’ 
them in ‘‘an ile toward the south” 
(p. 203). Possibly the origin of the fic- 
tion is some symbolical representation. 
Pliny (1. c.) speaks also of some Himanfo- 
podee, which seem to be a fiction arising 
out of the symbolical representations of 
Abravas. See Monumens Egypliens, pi. 


86. 
493 dsxardpevora, The menuscripts 3, 
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Gra rode’ mriryapryos *, xad Yopxddes, wai BovBddes, xat svor, 
OvK of TA Képea ExovTes GANA GdXot Atrorow ov yap &) Tivover 
xal Spves, Tay Ta Képea Tota holuk ot mipyees Trovedbyras ‘* 
peéyabos Sé 76 Onpiov tovTo Kata Botv éorl nat Bacodpia*, nad 
Datvat, cai dotpryes, Kal Kpiol dypens, al Slicrves ‘*, nal Odes, nad 
qavOnpes, cat Bopves, cal xpoxdberdos Soov Te Tpuripyees yepoato., 
Thot cavpyo. éudepéotaro: nal otpovOol xardyatot, nat Sues 
opixpot xépas éy éxagros Syovres. tadra re 8) avroOs éort Onpla, 
xal drrep TH GAN, WANY eAdov Te nat bos wyplov’ EXados S2é nad 
ts dypws év AiBin mdyray ovKn gots’. pudv S¢ yévea tpikd 
avtoOs dori: ot yey Slrrodes xadéovrar **, of Sé Ceyéptes ** (1d Se 
ovvoua TovTS €or ev AvPuxor, Sivarat 8 nara ‘EdAdda yrdo- 
cay Pouvol’) ot Se éywées. iol 8¢ xai yarai dy TO ordi yuv0- 
pevas, THot Taprnooines éuowTarat. Tocavra pév vv Onpla 4 
tav Nopdday ArBvwv yh exe, Scov nueis ioropéovres ert paxpo- 
' ratov olot te éyevoueba dEucéobar. 





d have dxardavera. Bekker reads xa- 
tdyevota, D’Orville ebxardpevorra. 

494 wé-yapyot, possibly “ bisons.”” The 
animal is spoken of in Deuteronomy (xiv. 
5). The (opxddes (for which S has Sopxées 
and V B8opxddes) and BovBdAres are two 
species of antelope, and the same may be 
said of the 8pvs,—an animal which Axis- 
TOTLE calls Spvé and Piiny oryz. 

195 ray Th xépea . . woretyra, ‘‘ whose 
horns are made into the frames for the 
Phoenician ‘lutes.”” See ATHENAUS, Xiv. 
p- 63. The construction of the sentence 
is the same as that of viii. 27: 7 32 Sexd- 
7 ¢yévero Tay xpnudror dx Tabrns Ths 
pdxns of peydAo: drBpidyres of wepl roy 
rplrota cuvrerrewres. 

& Baocdpia, ‘‘foxes.’? The Etymolo- 
gicum Ma, says: Aéyera: Bdooapos 
h @Adent bwd Kupnvaloy. If the word 
be a local one, we may conjecture that 
here the author is following (mediately or 
immediately) a Cyrenian authority. 

496 Slxrves. What these animals are 
it is impossible to say, as no other author 
mentions them. The Lacedsemonians 
gave the name Sixtus to the ‘kite’ (Hr- 
sycuius), but it seems impossible that 
any bird should be interposed among a 
list of beasts. 

497 bs &ypws ...obn tori. Herodotus 
in this statement is followed by Axisto- 
TLE (Hist. Animal. viii. 28). But Sxaw 


says that wild hogs abound, and are in 
fact the chief food of the lion. In So- 
catou (lat. 13°, long. 6°) CraprgrTon 
found them, but Herodotus is here appa- 
rently confining himself to the north of 
Africa. Perhaps the origin of the asser- 
tion is, that while in Greece the deer and 
boar comprised the whole of the nobler 
kind of game, in Africa they constituted 
@ very small part in comparison with the 
enormous flocks of antelopes of different 
kinds. 

498 of yey Slro8es xaddorra:. These 
animals are doubtless the jerdoa, which, 
although a quadruped, uses its forelegs 
very little, but, like the kangaroo, skips 
and sits upon ite hind legs. It is pro- 
bably the creature mentioned in IsalAHn 
(ixvi. 17), which our translators render 
by the word ‘ mouse.’ 

499 of 32 (eyépies. Bocnart (quoted 
by Larcher, ad loc.) derives this word 
from the Punic word zigar, which is said 
to mean a kind of turnip. If the plural 
zigari meant “bulbs,” it would not be 
far off the signification of Bovvol. Bochart 
wished to Bovvol into Bouvtvo, but 
it seems doubtful whether Bourds is not 
really an adjective, the masculine of the 
feminine Botvis, which is used by Ascuy- 
Lus (Suppl. 117.128). The pair of forms 
would be analogous to dpprds and ép¢ris, 
Xpvoawos and xpucirms. 


Asimals 
foun 

among the 
nom 


tribes. 


a 
Tar springs 
of 


550 HERODOTUS 


Mafvov 5é AcBiwv Zavnnes ™ eyovrat, Toict at yuvatxes 
quuoyevos Ta appara és Tov wordepov. Tovrov 5¢ Tvufavres™ 
Eyovrat, &y Toiot pede pev TodDOY peacoat KaTEepydtovTat, TOAKG 
& ere wréov Aéyerar Snptoupyovs advdpas mocéev ** pedrovvras S 
@y taytes oftol, cal TuOnxoparyéovot ot 5é ods GpOovos Soos & 
Toict ovpect yworrat. Kara tovrous*® b¢ Aéyouvos Kapynddvios 
xéeoOar vicov TH obtvoua elvas Kipauyw, pijcos pev Senxocioy 
otabdloy wratos 5é orewhy, SiaBatov éx tis nrelpov, dXatéoy Te 
peoTHY Kal auTréedwy Nipvny Se ev avrA eivas, ex THS at TrapOeva 
Tey eTiywpioy mrepotot opylOwy Keypiytvoiot wicon ex TH ives 
ipa avadépovor ypvood. Taira ei pév dors adnOéws ov« oda, 
Ta Sé Aéyeras ypadpw ein 8 av war sxov xal & ZaxvvO@ ex 
Aiwvns Kal BdaTos Trivcay avahepopéyny aires eyo @peov. ict 
bev nal mrredves at Aluvas avroh, 4 5é wy peylorn avréwy éEBSo- 
pnxovra Today wavrn Bdbos 5é Stopyuus éore és tav’rny xovrov 
Katueiot ér axpw pupowny mpocdncartes, Kal Ererta avadépover 
TH pupolvy Triccay, odunv pev Exovoav aodadrov ta § ddXa Tijs 
ITvepixis wioons apeivw™, éayéovor Sé és Adxxov Gpwpvyyuévov 
ayyod THs Aluyns érredv Se aOpoicwot ovyvnv, otra és Tous 
appopéas ex Tov AdxKov KaTayéover 6 Tt S dy éowéon és rip 


_Aipuny, tr6 yi ov avadaiverat ev TH Oardcon 4 Se drréyes as 


téccepa ordbva amd THs Nipyns™”*. otto ay Kat TA aro THS vicoV 
THs érl AiBvy xeypévns oixora dori adnOnty *. 


500 Zadnxes. The manuscripts S and 
V have ZdSuxes. Perhaps both the 8 and 
v are merely dialectal varieties of the same 
sound, which may be that expreesed in the 
early Greek by the digamma. 

501 Té¢ayres. This is the reading of 
the majority of MSS, but some have 
Zéyayres. Another form Bdé(ayres had 
the authority of other writers. Srepaa- 
Nus BYZANTINUS (sud vv.) says: Alfves 
wept Kapynidéva rijs AiBins: Ovos, ap’ ob 
h wédts Bu(dyrioy, wat Bu(dyrio of éy 
AiBby wap’ “Hpodéry 8¢ xaxas 8d Tov 
T'éyayres. 

602 woAAg 82 sri wAdoy Bnutoupyods 
&ydpas wodesy. See note on vii. 31. 

503 gard rotrovs, ‘abreast of these.’’ 
See note 195 on ii. 75, and note 45 on iii. 
14. 
504 ris Tepecis xloons duelve. He- 
rodotus’s authority probably merely judged 


from appearance. The substance really 
possesses a corrosive quality, which ren- 
ders it unfit to be applied to cordage, 
although mixed with other pitch it does 
for paying the outside of boats. The 
Pierian pitch with which Herodotas com- 
pares the produce of the Zante tar springs 
is spoken of by Puny (N. Hi. xiv. 21) as 
having the same repute in Greece as the 
pitch from Mount Ida enjoyed in Asia. 
The Zante tar can scarcely have been an 
important article of commerce, as its pre- 
sent yield is no more than about twenty 
barrels annually. It became however suf- 
ficiently well known for PLiny to compare 
it with the Babylonian and contrast it with 
the Judean (xxrv. 15). 

605 dwéxe: ds tréocepa ordiua awd THs 
Aluvns. The exactness of the eye-witness 
is manifest from this expression, although 
the face of the locality is changed. The 


MELPOMENE, IV. 193—198. 


Aégyouvot 5¢ nal rébde Kapyndormor elvar ris AuBins yapov re 196 
Kat avOporrous tw ‘Hpaxdrnlov orndéov xarounpévous, és rods Cethasi- 


nian ac- 


éredy drixeovrat nal ébérwvras ta hopria, Oévtes aia érreFis commt of 


551 


the mode 
Tapa Thy Kupataryny, éoBavtes és TA Wola TUdew KaTTVOY TOS af apres 
5 émiywplovs Sopévous tov xamvov iévar ért thy Odraccay Kat ata 
0 


érreita avti TeV hoptiwy ypvodv TiWévat, Kal éEavaywplew mpdcw aie 
aro tav poptiwy tovs 5 Kapyndoviovs éxBdvras oxérrecbar aes 
ral hv pev dalyyrai oft dEws 6 -ypvads tay hoptiwv, atredopevos 
atradddooovra, hv && ph aks, doBdavres orricw és Ta Wola 
Karéarau: ot Se mpocedOovres GdXov Trpds Ov EOnxay ypvady, és ob 
ay reOncr adixéew 5é odderépous “> obte yap avrovs Tod ypucod 
arrecOas mply dv oft ariswby 1h aly trav hopriwy, ott’ éxelvous 
tay poprioy dmrrecOas mrporepov } avrol Td ypucloy AdBwot. 

Odrou péy cio rods nets Eyopev AtBiwv dvopdcat xal TovTwv 
ot jwoddol Bacireos tod Mydwy otre tt viv ovre Tore épporritoy ae 
ovdéer Toco &é eri ey eizreiy trepl THS ywpys TavTys, bre Teocepa a two 
€Ovea véweras avtiy cad od wWréw TovTm@y, Boov nucis Byer nal ra Tes. 
peev Sv0 abroyOova rav ébvéwy, ta Se Sv0 ob}. AlBues yey wal 
AiBlores avroyOoves, ot ev Ta pds Bopéw of Se Ta mpds vorou 
ths AtBons oixéovres> Poivixes dé nai “EXXnves érnrudes. Aoxées 


197 


198 


tar springs were visited by Hawkins in 
1795, and a full description of them is 
given in Walpole’s Turkey, vol. ii. At 
the s.z. extremity of the island a morass 
of an oval form and about one-fourth of a 
mile long is formed by a narrow bar of 
shingle which has been thrown up by the 
sea, and intercepts the water which would 
otherwise run out. There are two springs 
from which the tar is taken,—the most 
productive being that which is farthest 
from the sea, and to which Herodotus 
here alludes. It now rises in the peat 
moss, in which a hole is cut for the pur- 
pose of procuring the tar, which, gradually 
oozing out from the surface of the earth, 
settles at the bottom of the hole. In calm 
weather the bitumen is observed to rise 
Jrom the botiom of the sea in several 
parts Of the adjoining bay; and there 
can be no doubt that it was this circum- 
stance which led to the notion that sub- 
stances thrown into the hole appear in 
the sea. 

506 ofr dy...oludra dori d&anOnty. 
It seems strange that the existence of any 


single tar spring should have had such 
weight with the writer as to render the 
Carthaginian story credible to him, unless 
he had been ignorant of the existence of 
others. Yet he describes (vi. 119) some 
springs, of the same kind but even more 
remarkable, and alludes to others (i. 179). 
Perhaps however the passage in the sixth 
book is an addition by an ancient editor. 
See note on of wal péxps dudo 
dpxalny yAdooay. 

$07 3cucdeuw 32 od8erdpous. All modern 
travellers confirm the credibility of this 
story, by showing its coincidence with the 
practice of the present day in the traffic 
between the different races of Africa. 
There being no intercourse between them 
except on the arrival of the caravans, and 
the use of money being unknown, trade 
must of necessity be a barter, and busi- 
ness be conducted by signs. Ssaw gives 
an account of this kind of transaction be- 
tween the western Moors and the Nigri- 
tians, and Lyon of the same between 
some tribes in Soudan and the traders 
from Fez. 


HERODOTUS 


552 
a 5é pos 08d aperny elval tis 7 AiBun owovdaln™, dare 4 Ackg 5 
the Cixype. Evparn trapaBanOnvas, wri Kivuros povwvns: 70 yap 5) avr 
oUvosa 1 Yh TH wotaum Exe airy Sé opoin TH aplorn yer 
Anpnrpos xaptrov exdépey, ovdd olxe ovdey TH GAAQ AcPvy 
Merdryyaios te yap éott, xat errvdpos widaky wai obre avrypou 
dpovrivovea ovdey, ove SuSpov wréw wiodoa Sednduyras Geras yap 
3) radra ris AiBins Trav Se dephopiwy rod xaprov tavra pérpa 
7h Ba8vrwvin'” v9 xatiotaras; ayabs) Se yn cai Tey Eveotepi- 
Tas vésovras én’ éxaTooTa yap, éredy alt?) éwuTys dperra éveicy, 
199 éxdépes ) 88 ev 7H Kivi, éri tpugctow. “Exe: 58 wai 4 Kupy- 
Seren cr vain xapn, odca inpydotdrn Tabrys Tis AcBins Ti of Nopddes 
Cyrene, —_ véwovrat, Tpeis Opas ev éwurh aklas Oapatos wpGTa pey yap Ta 
Twapabaddooia Tay Kapray opya apacbai re xai tpvyacOas tov- 
tov b¢ ovyxexopicpévey, Tov trepParaccwioy ywpweyv Ta péca 
opya cuyxopltecbat, ta Bovvois xadéovas®” cuyxendpusotad TE 
where the oUTOS 6 pécos Kapiros al 6 év TH KaTUIrepTaTH THS Ys wenaiverai 
lasts four Te Kal opya: wore exrémotal Te xai xataBéBpwrat o Tparros Kap- 
months. gros, wal & rédevraios cuutrapaylverat. oUTw em OKT@ pias 
Kupnvatous Grapy éréyer. Tatra péy vuv érirocotrov eipna be. 
200 O28 88 Deperlyns repwpol Tlépoas érrel tre ex tis Atybrrou ora- 
lek by. Aévres ind tod ‘Apudvdew dmixato és Thy Bdpxny, érodopxeoy 
roa foi THY TodV eTrayyedopevos Exdiddvat Tors aitiovs Tod dovou Tov 
Barca for "Apxecihes: tév 5&@ wav yap tw To wAROos peraitioy', ovx 
months,  €d€xovTo Tovs Aoyous, évOaiTa 5 érodbpxcov THY Bdpeny éni 


pias évvéa, optccovrés te dpvypata tmdyaa"" dépovra és ro 
Teiyos Kal mpocBonas Kaprepas Trovevpevor. Ta péy vuv dpiypata 
avhp xarxeds avedpe érriyddxm aomibs, ade éruppacbeis trepe- 


508 ot3’ dperhy elval tis 4 AiB6n omwov- 
Sain. One manuscript (S) has ov3’ dper) 
elval tis évy A:Bby owovsaln. But the 
text is supported by the unanimous con- 
sent of every other. 
ot TauTa pérpa TH BaBuAwrly. See i. 

510 +a Bouvols nadéove:. On the mean- 
ing and probable derivation of this word, 
see Excursue. 

511 ray 82 way yap Ay 7d wATOos petal. 
voy, ‘ but as of them the whole popula- 
tion was conjointly guilty.”’ For the con- 
struction see note 383 on § 149, above. 


512 govccorrés re Opbypara Swd-yasa. 
The practice of mining as an important 
part of siege operations was probably in- 
herited by the Persians from the Medes, 
and by these from the yet more scientific 
Babylonians and Assyrians. In the Nine- 
veh sculptures the operation is continually 
represented. It appears to have struck 
the Greeks (whose scientific strategics 
perhaps may be considered to date from 
the time of Alexander's expedition) very 
forcibly in the time of Herodotus. See v. 
116, and vi. 18. 





MELPOMENE. IV. 199—202. 553 


dépov airny évras tov relyeos mpocicye mpos 7d Samredov ris 
WoMos TA pev Ot) Gra Eoxe kwpa mpos & Tpocioye, Kata 5é TA => 
dpuccopeva Tyyerxe 0 yadxos Ths aomldos: avropiccovres 8 ay* 
tavTn ot Bapxaios éxrewov tav Ilepcéwy roves yewpvyéovras. 
Touro pev d7 obTrw é£eupéOn tas 5¢ mpoaBoras atrexpovovrTo ot 
Bapxaio.. Xpovov 5é &) qwodddv tpiBopévwv, wal murrovrav 201 
auorépwy troddav kat ov« focov Tav Iepoéwv, "Apacts 6 oTpat- oon 
mys tot melod pnyavarar Todde pabev rovs Bapxalous, ws Stay” 
kata pv TO toxyupoy ovx aiperol elev Sod Se aiperol, moves plein 
Toube vurros tddpov"™ opvkas evpény, érrérewe Evra aobevéa the town. 
vmrép auris: xarurepOe Sé errurodis tav EvAwy yobv vis émedpo- 
pnce, Tow TH GAN yh ioomedor Gua Huépn Se és Réxyous 
mpoexanéeto Tos Bapxaiovs: ot $¢ domactas imjxovoay, és 6 
ode Eade Gporoyin ypnoacbas thy 5é dporoyiny érovebyro Tommde 
Twa, ert THS KpuTTs Tappou tapvovtes Spria: és 7 Av % yj airy 
ovr éyn, pévey TO Spxvov Kata ywopny, xat Bapxalous te inro- 
tehécww pavar akiny Baoridéi nai Tlépoas pndey dddo veoypody 
kata Bapxalovs"* pera 8& To Spxiov, Bapxaio. pey more 
oavres TovToict avtol te éEniaay éx Tod doTteos Kat TOY TONELLOY 
Ewv trapiévat és Td Telyos Tov Bovdopevov, Tas Wiras Trdcas 
avolfavresy ot 8é Ilépcas xarappytavres thy xpuTrriy yédupayv 
EPeov Ew és 76 Teiyos. xatéppnEay 5é rode elvexa Tiyy eroincay 
yédupav, iva dwredopxéovey tapovres totes Bapxalowct ypovov 
Hévew aiel 7d Spriov dcov av } yh pévy Kata ta TOTE elye KaTap- 
pykace Sé ovxéts Eweve To Spxiov Kata ywapny. 

Tovs pév vuv airwwtdtous trav Bapxaiwy 4 Peperium, eel re of 202 
ex tov Ilepcéwy trapedoOnoay, averxoNoTrice KUKN TOU TelyeoS, nearness 


crue. re- 
trav 5é ode yuvascay tors patois" arrorapotca treptéoti£e ia) VenEe- 


xar’ EySpas todrous rests on the autho- 
rity of nearly all. 
516 robs pafods. The grammarians 


513 &y. This arc is to be taken 
with &creivoy. slate: “‘ and the Bar- 
ceeans would countermine in this region 


- BS BPS 3 @ TFT Se Se 2 3S = 


and kill those of the Persians who were 
working the sap.” 

514 rdppov. Three MSS and Suidas 
(v. rdppos) give the form rdgpny, which 
in § 28, above, is the reading of all the 


MSS. 
515 xard Bapxafovs. Gaisford reads 
xaTt Bapxaley. But a large number of 


MSS have the reading in the text, and in 
v. 19, the expreasion pndey veoypdoa 


VOL. I. 


confine this form to the breast of the 
male, but the distinction appears to be a 
factitious refinement of the Alexandrines. 
In ii. 85, above, and ix. 112, below, the 
greater of the MSS have the form 
pacobs, a here only one (V) has pa- 
orovs. Yet in iti. 133, and v. 18, there 
is 7 unanimous consent for the form pua- 
ores. 


43 





554 HERODOTUS 


Tovrotot TO Tetyos* Tods Se Nowrovs Tov Bapxalav Anlyv éxérXeuce 

Géc8at rovs ITépoas, rAnv bcos avrav hoav Barriddas Te ai Tov 

ovou ov perairie rovroo. Se Thy rod éerérpeve 4 Peperijun. 
203 Tovs dy 8% Aouro’s Trav Bapxaloyv oi Tlépoas avdparrodio devas 


The Per. darnecay Gricw Kal éwel te emi rH Kupnvaioy rods éréotycay, 
ina koi K upnvaion Noyiov Te arrocevpevoe*"” SveFjixay avrous Sta Tov 


feoelanery doreos: SueEvovons 5é THS oTpaTiAs, Badpns*” pev 6 rod vavrixod 
oTpaTov oTpatiyos éexéNeve aipéew Thy wodw, “Apacs Sé 6 Tod 
qreCov ovx éa: ert Bapxny yap amootadivat potvyy ‘EdXAnviba 
They make qodur és 38 SieFeAOodor nal iCouévows eri Avs Avxaiov éyGor 


an attempt 


on Cyrene, plerepérnoé oe ov exoues TV Kupyy, Kak é cnepoens To Sevrepov 
ut 


A panic  maptévas és avrny ot 5é Kupnvaior ov mepunpeov. totas dé THeép- 


fear falls 
on them.  O70t, ovdevos payouévou, PoBes éverrece *'** arrodpayovres TE Gooy 


éEjxovra arabia, Wovro: idpvbévre Se tH orparorédy TauTy HAGE 
mapa ‘Apudvdew aryyedos atroxadéwy avrovs: ot 5é¢ Tlépoas Ku- 
pnvaicv Senbévres errodia ode Sovvar Ervyov, Naserres d€ Tatra 
On their re- dWaAdaooovro és TH as gig jmapadapovtes 5é 70 evbeirey 


treat home 


all stragglers aUTOUS AlBues, THs Te cobiros eivena wai THS oKEUnS TOUS tnro- 
by: ek ha evropévous avrav Kai éwedxopévous™ edovevov, és 5 és Ti 
204 Alyurrov amixtaro. Otros 6 Ilepcéwy otpatos THs AsBuns 
tives. éxactatw és Eveotrepidas HdGe. tos 5¢ qvdparodicarvro rey 
Bapxalwy, rovrous Sé éx ris Avyvrrov avacracrous éroincay 
mapa Bactéa: Bacsrers 5¢€ ods Aapeios Saxe tTHS Basxrpins 
Yapns Kopny eyxatounoa. of S¢ TH Koy Tavry otvopa erro 

Bdpeny, iprep ett wat és ewe ty otxevpévn ev TH yh TH Baxrpty a 
205 Ov pev odSe 9) Deperiun ed rhv Conv xarétreEe ws yap Sy 
Darius eect- rdyiora ex THs AiBins ticapérn Tos Bapxalovs drevsornae és 


a 


Barcxans ayy Alyurrrov, dwéave xaos’ Coa yap evrdcow éFéfece *- dag 


517 dwocieduevor. See note 404 on others,’’ like the led camels described in 
§ 154, above. iii. 105. No doubt such would be men 
418 Bd3pns. The manuscript S has fainting under wounds or fatigue; but 
Mdvipns, bat all the others Bdpns, which this idea does not reside in the word 
Gaisford retains. But see the note 441 éréAxeocOa:, but is an inference from the 
on § 167. circumstances of the case. 
519 @déBos évéwece. There can be no 5?! é» rq yi TH Baxtplp. See note 
doubt that the Zevs Avxaios is identical on vi. 9. 
with Pan, the especial deity of Arcadia, 5.2 AnisToTLE (Hist. Anim. v. 25, ed. 
as Virait calls him (Bucol. x. 26). Schneider) mentions Aleman the poet, 
520 2reAxouévous. Not primarily “crip- and Pherecydes of Syros the 
pled”? or “ fainting,” but ‘dragged on by as instances of persons dying of this dis- 


MELPOMENE. IV. 203—205. 555 


dpa avOperroct ai Ainv ioyvpal tiyswplas wpds Ded rripOovor Pheretime 


Le . comes to a 
ylvovra. % pev 8) Depetiuns ths Bdrrew’” rowavrn Te Kat bad ond. 


wD 7 we 


TocauTn Tywwpln éyévero és Bapxaiovs. 


ease, but does not mention Pheretime. 
Familiar instances in Jater times are Sulla, 
Antiochus Epiphanes, Herod, Galerius, 


-and Philip II. of Spain. 


523 +s Bdrrew. The manuscripts S, 
K, F, have Barrafov. Pheretime was the 
wife of a Battus (as appears from § 162), 
but there is nothing in Herodotus (except 


this passage may be taken as such) to 
show whose daughter she was. But as 
confessedly Bdrros is the Libyan name 
for a chieftain, it seems far from impos- 
sible that she was represented as the 
daughter of s Battus or Battseus, and 
that the appellative was mistaken for a 
proper name. 


4Bp2 


EXCURSUS ON IV. 199. 


a 


Tey vrepbaracodiuy xwpury Ta péoa épya ovyxopilerbar, ra Bovvors 


cart€éovce. 


From this passage it appears that in the region of Cyrene the 
term fovvoi was locally given to a particular part of the country, viz. 
that which was at a medium elevation between the coast, and the 
high chain which ran £. and w. and formed the southern boundary of 
the district. 

Herodotus undoubtedly speaks of the word as if not a familiar one 
to the inhabitants of Hellas, although in common use at Cyrene. 
From other sources we learn that it was often found in the Syracusan 
poetry (PHErrnicuvs, p. 156). In later times, it and its derivatives 
are found at Alexandria (See the LXX in Genesis xxxi. 46. Exodus 
xvi. 9. Numbers xxii. 9. Deuteronomy xxxill. 15. Joshua v. 3. Ruth 
li. 14.16). This, from the known commercial intercourse between 
Alexandria and the parts of Libya about Cyrene, may be accounted 
for equally well on the hypothesis that the word was an importation 
into Egypt from Cyrene, being originally African, and on that of its 
existence in the Macedonian dialect, and therefore in the Hellenic 
language in its early state. 

After the growth of the xowy Sidrexros of literature, the foreign 
character of the word appears to have worn off. Thus Potysrvs has 
Bovvadys, Diopoxus Sicutus Bowoedys, StRaso and PausaNntias 
Bovves. But this was not the case before the time of the Ptolemies. 
PuttEMon, the comic poet, ridiculed the word as a foreign one (ap. 
Hustath. mm Il. X’. 831, 832) in one of his plays; and although it is 


bated tend . ¥ ww “ae ra 
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perhaps impossible to give a certain interpretation to the obscure 
passage of Asonyivus (Suppl. 116), 


frdopa: pty *Axlay Bou: 
xapBdva 8 avBday 


evaxoeis, 


yet it is plain that “Aria Bovns there, and ya Bows (776), are 
phrases unfamiliar to the ear of an Athenian. Accordingly it has 
been supposed that the word Bovds was‘a native African word, 
adopted by the Cyrenian settlers, transported in the course of com- 
mercial intercourse to Sicily, and brought by A‘schylus from thence 
to Athens, on his return from his sojourn in the island. 

But another theory seems at least equally plausible, viz. that the 
word is Pelasgian, that is to say, belonging to the very earliest stage 
of the Greek language, and that instead of being brought from 
Africa, it was taken thither, and also to Syracuse, from Hellas 
Proper; that in a time antecedent to the colonization of Cyrene, it 
was common in Peloponnese, but that it there became obsolete, or at 
least archaic and peculiar to religious offices, while at the same time 
it was retained in ordinary language in the colony’. 

That, if a Hellenic word at all, it belonged to the earliest stage 
of the language, seems to follow from the circumstance that the 
Cyrenian colonists were not a homogeneous population, being partly 
from Crete, partly from Thera, and partly Minyeans from Laconia 
and Elis (HErop. iv. 145—161). If used by all of them, it cannot 
have been a provincialism, but must have formed a part of their 
common inherited vocabulary. Therefore, on this hypothesis, we 
may expect to find its etymological equivalents in the other dialects 
of the same family. Following this clue, there do seem to be grounds 
for the belief that a root Bay, Botv, or Pov, signified in the early lan- 
guage of which these are off-shoots, “ the Earth,” or, to speak more 
exactly, “a mountain.” From this fundamental conception, it is 
only natural that two classes of words should be derived, the one in- 
heriting the sensuous, the other the religious portion of the original 
notion: the former conveying always a notion of elevation or con- 
vexity, the latter, one of sanctity, arising from the sacred character of 


1 Compare note 52 on ii. 14, and that on ¥ 45, wapda toy Enpdy Kpdorwy. 
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the earth as an object of worship in the ancient elemental reli- 
gions °. 

Instances of the former class are the following. 1. The Gaelic 
“Ben” (Armorican “ Pen”’), signifying “a mountain.’’ This root 
shows itself in the medisval Latin “ Benna,” which, according to 
DucanGE, was a Gallic term for a car (perhaps rather, like currus, 
the elevated seat in a car). It is also traceable in the English 
“bench”? (boenchen ?), “ bank,” and the French “banc.” 2. The 
word “bon” preserved in the medisval Latin “bonna,” which, ac- 
cording to Ducanes, means “a boundary mound,” and remains in 
the English “ bound’. 3. The German “Buehne,” signifying an 
elevation of planks, a stage or dais. 4. The Greek BovBov (where 
the first syllable is a prefix, as in Bovwass, Bovxaios, &c.), which was 
used as early as the time of Hippocrates in its modern medical 
sense. 5. Bovvos, which Hesycuivus says the Oyprians used in the 
sense of oriBas, “a heap of litter.” 6. Bovvol? Buyoi, Hesycn., a 
sense of- the word which seems archaic, as in the early rituals altars 
were mounds of earth. 

The following instances seem referable to the latter class. 

1. Here fovvaic. is 8 name under which an elemental deity, appa- 
rently identical with the Earth or Hecate, was worshipped at Corénth. 
See the note on v. 92, és 76 “Hpatov. That this surname was not derived 
from the locality of the temple, as being on the top of a Bovws, but 
was the ancient name of the goddess, seems probable from the cir- 
cumstance, that in PavsaNntas’s time a mythical Bunus, son of Hermes, 
was put forward as the eponymous founder, although the word Bouws 
in the senge of “a hill’’ had by that time become common. Also the 
temple stood together with one of a Demeter, to whom therefore the 
epithet, if merely expressing locality, would have been equally appli- 
cable. 


3 These, it should be remembered, regarded every distinct form in which the 
natural forces developed themselves, as a separate divinity. Thus the mountain was 
divine, no less than the forest, and the spring: and superstition accordingly produced 
its Oreads as well as its Dryads and its Naiads. It seems not unlikely that the rela- 
tion of Zets AwSwvatos to the Dryads, and of Oceanus to the Naiads, is paralleled by 
that of a Bovvala to the Oreads. 

* This word seems to have been sometimes pronounced Bay. In Hertfordshire I 
have found the expression “ bone-plate” (i. e. bound-platte), used to signify a space 
left as a boundary between two parishes. Bon would be related to Ben, as bonus to 
bene, an adverb which implies a form benus or boenus. 
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2. The same deity, under the same name slightly modified, appears 
also in the old Latin rituals. The Roman antiquaries doubted 
whether the month of May was so called from Maius—(the Deus 
Maius of Tusculum, a deity identical with Jupiter)—from Maia the 
wife of Vulcan, or from Maia the mother of Hermes. But Cornelius 
Labeo asserted that the Maia to whom the Flamen Vulcanalis sacri- 
ficed on the kalends of May was nothing else than the Earth. She 
was conjoined with Afercury (as the Here Buna of Corinth was with 
Hermes through the mythical Bunus) in the ritual which was assigned 
to her; the victim sacrificed was a pregnant sow ; and the ceremonies 
were of a secret nature. In the Pontifical Books she was invoked 
(tndigetabatur) under the names of Bona Dea, Ops, Fauna, and 
Fatua (Macrosius, Saturnal. i. c. 12). Macrobius adds: “Sunt 
qui dicant hance deam potentiam habere Junonis, ideoque sceptrum 
regale in sinistré manu ei additum. Eandem alu Proserpinam cre- 
GUNG; 6-4, a 6-5 alii xOoviay “Exaryy . . . . Beoti Semelam credunt 
; - Quidam Medeam putant.”’ The decided identity of this deity 
with the Here Bunza of Corinth, and of both with the Earth, makes 
it a probable supposition that both Bona and Bunea are merely dia- 
lectal variations of the same word‘, which if so must have been 
Pelasgian. The religious formula, “ Quod bonwm faustumque sit,” 
derives its origin (I believe) from the ritual of this deity. 

3. In the Scandinavian and Anglo-Saxon dialects, there are, ac- 
cording to Grimm (Deutsche Mythologie, p. 20), a whole groupe of 
words signifying “ prayer.” Old Norwegian én, Swedish and 
Danish doen, Anglo-Saxon bén; from whence came bénsian (sup- 
plicare), English b00n (which in Chaucer and Robert of Glou- 
cester is bone). These all appear to,me to be connected with the 
root of Bunza. 

4, The word Penas*, which Dios’ oF HaLICARNASSUS men- 
tions as having been Gniscribed on figures of the Dioscuri, that 
he saw in a part of Rome called “Sub Olivis” seems to be merely 
equivalent to Oeds. The Penates in the adytum at Lavinium were 


4 The difference in quantity between ‘binus’ and Bovyds is no argument against 
this view. It is justified by many similar diversities, e.g. Bpaxley and ‘ brachium.’ 

5 He says the word was pENAS, but Scaliger considers it certain that he mistook 
the ancient P for a p. 
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two heralds’ staves (one of iron and one of brass) and a vase of 
Trojan pottery (Anttqq. 1. 67). 

5. The English word bon-fire (anciently bone-fire) is perhaps best 
explained by considering it to mean “ bene-ominatus ignis,” and to 
have had originally a religious (probably lustral) significance, like the 
Palilia at Rome, the St. John’s Fire of Germany, and the ritual 
alluded to in Deuteronomy (xviii. 10) and 2 Kings (xvi. 3). On the 
latter passage THEODORET remarks: eldov yap & Twi widerw awa 
Tov érovs éy rats wAareiais dwrropévas mupas, Kal ravras Twas darepad- 
Aopdvous...... .... 7a 5€ ye Bpédy rapa rav pyrépww rapadepdpeva 
did ris pdoyds’ eSdxer S& rovro drorporuopos elvar xai xaGapors. 
(Opp. i. 862, ed. Paris.) But the connexibn of lustral fire with 
Earth-worship is in Greece at least as ancient as the time of the 
Homeric Hymn, in which the legend of the fiery purgation of De- 
mophoon by Demeter appears (vv. 230, seqq.); and in Italy the 
same early connexion is indicated by the fact of the Flamen Val- 
canalis sacrificing to the Earth, under the name of Maia or Bona 
Dea, as observed above. 


END OF VOL. I. 
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Latins; or, First Latin Reading-Book, with English Notes. 
and a Dictionary. New Edition. ‘Foap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Materials for Latin Prose ere New Edition, Foap. 8vo. 
2s. Key (for Tutors only), 4s. 
A Latin Verse-Book. An Introductory Work on Hexameters and 
Pentameters. New Edition. Foap. 8vo. 2%. Key (for Tutors only), Se. 
Analecta Grwoa Minora, with rng ty a English 
Notes, and a Dictionary. New Edition. Foap. 8vo. 
Materials for Greek Prose vonrease New Eat. Foap. 8vo. 
Se. 6d. Key (for Tutors only), 5e. 


Filorilegium Poeticum. Elegiac Extracts from Ovid and Tibullus. 
New Edition. With Notes. Foap. Svo. 2s. 


Anthologia Greeca. A Selection of Choice Greek Poetry, with Notes. 
By F. 8t. John Thackeray. 4th and Cheaper Edition. 16mo. 4s. 6d. 

Anthologia Latina. A Selection of Choice Latin hci | share from 
a eee with Notes. Ber gal F. 8t. John Thackeray. Revised 
and Oheaper Edi 16mo. 

By H. A. Houtpgx, LL.D. 

Foliorum Silvula. Part I. Passages for Translation into Latin 
Elegiac and Heroic Verse. 10th Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Part II. Select Passages for gaggle ae 
and Comic Iambio Verse. 3rd Edition. Post 8vo. 

Folia Silvulss, sive percee | Poetarum uw in Latinum et 
Grescam conversm. Svo. Vol. II. 12s. 


Foliorum Centuris. eal pemeeeee ag Translation into Latin 
and Greek Prose. 10th Edition. 
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TRANSLATIONS, SELECTIONS, &e. 


e Many of the following books are well adapted for School Prizes. 


@Mschyius. Translated into English Prose by F. A. Paley, M.A., 
LL.D. @nd Edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

a ranileset into Rngiah\ eae by anne Swanwick. 4th 
Edition. Post 8vo. 

mcenee: The Odes tbe Seculare. In English Verse by 

J. Oonington, M.A. 10th edition. Foap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

—— ane renee amd Bpietise: In English Verse by J. Coning- 
ton, M.A. 7thedition. 6s. 6d. 

Pilato. Gorgias. Translated by E.M. Cope, M.A. 8vo. 2nd Ed. 7. 

—— Philebus. Trans. by F. A. Paley, M.A.,LL.D. Sm. 8vo. 4s. 

—— Thestetus. Trans, byF. A. Paley,M.A., LL.D. Sm. 8vo. 4s. 

Analysisand Indexof the Dialogues. By Dr. Day. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Sophocles. (édipus Tyrannus. By Dr. Kennedy. 1s. 

Theocritus. In English Verse, by O. 8. Calverley, M.A. New 
Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 7s. 

Translations into English and Tati By ©. 8. Oalverley, M.A. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Translations into English, Latin, and Greek. By RB. C. ch M.A, 
H. Jackson, Litt.D., and W. E. Currey, M.A. Second Edition. 

Zixtracts for Translation. By R. C. Jebb, M.A., H. tacks 
Litt.D., and W. E. Ourrey, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

Between Whiles. Tramaissos Bas Rev. B. H. Kennedy, D.D. 
and Edition, revised. 








REFERENCE VOLUMES. 


A Latin Grammar. By Albert Harkness. Post 8vo. 6s. 

——— By T. H. Key, M.A. 6th Thousand. Post 8vo. 8s. 

A Short Latin Grammar for Schools. By T. H. Key, M.A. 
¥.B.8. 16th Edition. Post 8vo. 86, 64. 

ahr gt lglg Pcacarraas tiger ooe By J.B. Mayor, M.A. 
8rd Edition, cg Par? pa das Crown Svo. 4s, 6d, Supple- 
eictary Tt Carats, 

The Theatre of the Greeks. By J. W. Donaldson, D.D. 8th 
Edition. Post 8vo. 5. 

Keightley's Mythology of Greece and Italy. 4th Edition. 5s. 


8 George Beli and Sond’ 


CLASSICAL TABLES. 


Latin Accidence. By the Rev. P. Frost, M.A. Ile. 
Latin Versifioation. ls. 
eS ee or the Principal Tenses of most of the 


erbs and Elementary Greek, Latin, and French Oos- 
struction. Ore Baition. ls. 


Richmond Rules for the Ovidian Distich, &c. By J. Tate, 
M.A. ls. 

The Principles of Latin Syntax. 1s. 

Greek Verbs. A Catalogue of Verbs, iereguler and br wogehbed their 


1 formations, tenses, and inflexions, or conjugation, 
Rules for formation of tenses, &o. &o. By’. "BI Baird, OD. sth Ed. Se. 6d. 


Greek Accents (Notes on). By A. Barry, D.D. New Edition. 1s. 

Homeric Dialect. Its Leading Forms and Recalisrinee: By J. 8. 
Baird, T.C.D. New Edition, by W. G. Ratherford, LL.D. 

Greek Accidence. By the Rev. P. Frost, M.A. New Baition. 1s. 


CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


Arithmetic for Schools. By C. Pendlebury, M.A. 2nd Edition, 
revised, 4a. 6d. Or in two parts, 2s. 6d. cach. Examples (nearly 9000), 
without answers, in a separate vol. 8s. 


eee soe and Ohance. By W. A. Whitworth, M.A. 4th 


Euclid. Books I. ene part of Books XI. and XII By H. 
Deighton. 48.64. Boo and IT., 2s. [A Key to the Exercises in the press. 


Euclid. Exercises on Euclid and in Modern Geometry. By 
J. MoDoweli, M.A. Srd Edition. 6. 


Trigonometry. Plane. By Rev. T.Vyvyan, M.A. 8rd Edit. 8s. 6d. 


Geometrical Conic Sections. By H, G. Willis, M.A. Man- 
chester Grammar School. 7s. 6d. 


Gonlos. The Elementary Geometry of. 5th Edition, revised and 
enlarged. By C. Taylor, D.D. 4a. 6d. 

Solid Geometry. By W. 8. Aldis, M.A. 4th Edit. revised. 62. 

Geometrical Optics. By W. S. Aldis, M.A. 2nd Edition. 4s. 

Rigid Dynamics. By W. 8. Aldis, M.A. 4s. 

Elementary Dynamics. By W.Garnett, M.A.,D.C.L. 4thEd. 6s. 

Dynamics. A Treatise on. By W. H. Besant, D.So., F.R.S. 7s. 64. 


ane? An Elementary Treatise. By W. Garnett, M.A., D.C.L. 4th 
tion. 4s. 
Elementary Physics. Examplesin. By W. Gallatly, M.A. 
[In the press. 
echanics. ania H. Besant, D.8c., F.B.8. 4th Edition. 
Part Il. Hydrostatios. 
Mathematical scala By J. M. Dyer, M.A., and R. Prowde 
Smith, M.A., Assistant Masters at Cheltenham College. [In the presa. 
Mechanios. Problems i in Elementary. By W. Walton, M.A. 6¢. 
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CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
TEXT-BOOKS. 
A Series of Elementary Treatises for the use of Students. 


Arithmetic. By Rev.0.Elsee, M.A. Foap. 8vo. 18th Edit. 83.64. 
By A. Wrigley, MLA. 8s. 6d, 

A Progressive Course of ipa aaa With Answers. By 
J. Wateon, M.A. 6th Edition. 2. 6d. 
Algebra. By the Rev. 0, Elsee, M.A. 7th Edit. 4g. 
ssive Course of Examples. By Rev. W. F. 


M‘Michael, M.A.,and RB. Prowde Smith, M.A. 4th Edition. 8. 6d With 
Answers. 4s. 6d. 


Plane Astronomy, An Introduction to. By P. T. Main, M.A 
Sth Edition. 4s. 











Oonic Sections treated Geometrically. By W. H. Besant, D.8c. 
6th Edition. 406d. Solution tothe Examples. 4s, 


Enunciations and Figures Separately. 1s. 6d. 

Statics, Elementary. By Rev. H. Goodwin, D.D. @nd Edit. 8, 

Hydrostatics, Elementary. By W. H. Besant, D.So. 12th Edit. 4s. 
Mensuration, An Elementary Treatise on. By B.T. Moore, M.A. 5s. 


Newton's Principia, The First Three Sections of, with an Appen- 
or Fagg ge and tab Prgaaaemoes By J. H. Evans, M.A. &b 
Edition, by P. T. Main, M.A. 


Pearse please a HEE By T. G.Vyvyan. 4th Edit. 4s. 6. 
Greek Testament, nen Compaen = the. .By A. O. Barrett, A.M. 
5th Edition, revised. Foap. 8vo 


Book of dommon Prayer, Om er ener ee 
onthe. By W.G. Humphry, B.D. 6th Edition. Foap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Music, Text-book of. By Professor H. 0. Banister. 18th Edition, 
revised. 5e. 





——— Concise History of. By Rev. H. G. Bonavia Hunt, 
Mus. Doc. Dublin. 9th Edition revised. $s. 64,\ 





ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 
See the two foregoing Series. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


Book-keeping Papers, set st various Public Examinauons. 
Oollected and Written by J. T. Medhurst, Lecturer on Book-keeping in 
the City of London College. 


20 George Bel? and Sons’ 


GEOMETRY AND EUCLID. 


Euclid. Books I.-VI. and part of XI and XI. A New Trans- 
lation. By H. Deighton. (fee Cambridge Mathematical Series, p. 8.) 
The Definitions of, with a apenenone and Exercises, 
yy alan ear 7 al ata Exercises on the Book. By BR. Webb, M.A. 

wn Svo. ls. 

— — Book I. With Notes and Exercises for the use of Pre- 
paratory Sehools, &c. By Braithwaite Arnett, M.A. Svo. 4s. 6d. 

The First Two Books range eg to Beginners. By C. P. 
Mason, B.A. 2nd Edition. Foap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Enunciations and Figures to Euclid's Elements. By Rev. 
J. Brasse, D.D. New Edition. Foap.8vo. 1s. Without the Figures, 6d. 

Te en aeonend: By J. MaDowell, 
BA. Orown Sve. Srd Edition revised. 

Geometrical Conic Sections. By H. ‘G. Willis, M.A. (See p. 8.) 

Geometrical Conic Sections. By W. H. Besant, D.Sc. (See p. 9.) 

Elementary Geometry of Conics. By C. Taylor, D.D. (See p. 8.) 

An Introduction to Ancient and Modern Geometry of Conics. 
By O. Taylor, D.D., Master of St. John’s Coll, Camb, 8vo. 15s. 

Solutions of Geometrical Problems, pecpoet* at St. John’s 
College from 1890 to 1846. By T. Gaskin, M.A. 








== —— 


TRIGONOMETRY. 


Trigonometry, Introduction to Plane. By Rev. T. G. Vyvyan, 
Charterhouse. rd Edition. Or. 8vo. &s. 6d. 
an eee Treatise on Mensuration. By B. T. Moore, 


ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 
AND DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 


An Introduction to Analytical Plane Geometry. By W. P. 
Tarnbull, M.A. S8vo. 13s. 

Problems on the Principles of Plane Oo-ordinate Geometry. 
By W. Walton, M.A. 8Svo. 16s. 

Trilinear Co-ordinates, and Modern Analytical Geometry of 
Two Dimensions. By W. A. Whitworth, M.A. S8vo. 16s. 

An Elementary Treatise on Solid Geometry. By W.8. Aldis, 
M.A. 4th Edition revised. Or. 8vo. 6¢. 

Elliptic Functions, Elementary Treatise on. By A. Cayley, D.Se. 
Professor of Pure Mathematics at Cambridge Universiity. Demy 8vo. 15s. 
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MECHANICS & NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Statics, peceentary: By H. Goodwin, D.D. Feap. 8vo. @nd 
Edition. 


A Treatise on pager vagal By W. Garnett, M.A, 
D.O.L. "4th Edition. Orown 8vo 


Dynamics. Rigid. By W. 8 Aldis, M.A, 4s. 

Dynamics. A Treatiseon. By W.H. Besant, D.8c.,F.R.S. 7s. 6d. 

Elementary Mechanics, Problemsin. By W. Walton, M.A. New 
Edition. Orown 8vo. 6s. 

Theoretical Mechanics, Problems in. By W. Walton,M.A. 8rd 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 16s, 

Hydrostatics. By W.H. Besant, D.Sc. Feap. 8vo. 18th Edition. 4s. 


Hydromechanics, A Treatiseon. By W.H. ara D.Sc., F.B.8. 
8vo. 4th Edition, revised. PartI. Hydrostatics. 

Optics, Geometrical. By W. 8. Aldis, M.A. a 8vo. 2nd 
Edition. 4s. 

Double Refraction, A Chapter on Fresnel’s Theory of. By W. 8. 
Aldis, M.A. Svo. 3s. 

Heat, An Elementary Treatise on. By W. Garnett, M.A., D.C.L. 
Crown Svo. 4th Edition. 4s. 

Newton's Principia, The First Three Sections of, with an Appen- 
dix ; So ea By J. H. Bvans, M.A. ob 
Edition. Edited by P. T. Main, M.A, 


Astronomy, An Introduction to a. By P. T. Main, M.A 
Foap. 8vo. cloth. 5th Edition. 4s. 


Practical and Spherical. By R. Main, M.A. 8vo. 14s. 
Elementary unentets. om! from the ‘ Astronomie Physique’ 








of Biot. By H. Goodwin, D.D. Svo. Se. 6d. 
Pure Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, A Compendium of 
ToD el MA. Foap. SS ee Smalley. @nd Edition, revised by 
cDowell 


BHlementary Mathematica fae By the Rev. T. W. Open- 
shaw, M.A. Is. 6d 


Blementary Course of Mathematics. By H. Goodwin, D.D. 
6th Edition. Svo. 16s. 


Problems and Examples, ares | to the ‘ Elementary Course of 
Mathematics.’ 8rd Edition. 8vo. 


Solutions of Goodwin's Sitseisa of Problems and Examples. 
By W. W. Hutt, M.A. 8rd Edition, revised and enlarged. Svo. 9s. 


A Collection of Examples and Problems in Arithmetic, 
_— Logarithms, Trigonom » Conic Seotions, Mechanics, 
oe mith b Anew. By Rev. A. Weal, 20th Thousand. 8s, 6d. 

ey. 


12 George Bell and Sons’ 





TECHNOLOGICAL HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by H. Truzmax Woon, Secretary of the Society of Arta. 

1. Dyeing and Tissue Printing. By W. Crookes, F.B.8. 6s. 

2. gee Manuiecrsres 2) By Henry Chance, M.A.; H. J. Powell, B.A.; 
an 

8. Cotton Maputeoe: ey Richard Marsden, of Manchester. 
Srd Edition, revised. 

4. Ohemistry of Coal-Tar Colours By Prof. Benedikt. Trans- 
lated by Dr. Knecht of Bradford. 

6. Woollen and Worsted Cloth Manufacture. By Roberts 
Beaumont, Assistant Lecturer at Yorkshire College, Leeds. 7s. 6d. 

Others in preparation. 


HISTORY, TOPOGRAPHY, &c. 


Rome and the Oampagna. By B. Burn, MA. With 85 En. 
gravings and 26 Maps and Plans. With Appendix. 4to. 31. 

Old Rome. A Handbook for Travellers. By BR. Burn, M.A. 
With Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Modern Europe. By Dr. T. H. Dyer. Qnd Edition, revised and 
continued. 5 vols. Demy Svo. 21. 12s. 6d. 
The History of the Kings of Rome. ByDr.T.H. Dyer. 8vo. 16s. 
The History of Pompeii: its Buildings and Antiquities. By 
T. H. Dyer. &rd Edition, brought down to 1874. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
The City of Rome: its History and Monuments. 2nd Edition, 
revised by T. H. Dyer. 5. 

Ancient Athens: its History, T » and Remains. By 
T. H. Dyer. Super-royal 8vo. Oloth. 

The Decline of the Roman Republic. By G. Long. & vols. 
Svo. 14s. each. 

eg ee ee ee oa oe ae By 
O. H. Pearson, M.A. 2nd Edition revised and enlarged. 8vo. Vol. I. 
és. Vol. Il. le. 

Eistorical Maps of England. By 0. H. Pearson. Folio. 8rd 
Edition revised. Sls. 6d. 

History of England, 1800-46. a Harriet Martineau, with new 
and copious Index. 5-vols. Se. 6d. each. 

A Practical Bynopsis of English History. By A. Bowes. 9h 
Edition, revised. 8vo. 

icant ca Caserta: A. Strickland. Library 
Edition, 8 vols. 7s. 6d. each. Goer ot Bo op yee rey Se. each. Ra rapa 
rear abet Mary Queen of Soota, 2 vols. 5s. each. 
Stuart Princesses, 5s 

’s Life of Karl the Great (Charlemagne). Translated, 

with Notes, by W. Gilaister, M.A., B.0.L. Orown 8vo. 4¢. 6d. 

The Hlements of General History. By Prof. Tytler. New 
Bdition, brought down to 1874. Small oat Sve. Se. 6d. 

History and Geography Examination Papers. Compiled by 
CO. H. Spence, M.A., Oliften College. Orown Svo. 2. 6d. 
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PHILOLOGY. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. With Dr. Mahn’s Etymology. 1 vol. 1628 » 8000 Illus- 
trations. 2le.; half calf, 30s.; calf or helf russia, Sls. ; russia, 2. 
With A dices and 70 additional pages of Illustrations, 1919 pages, 
Bla 64. f calf, 2l.; calf or half russia, 21. 2s.; russia, 20. 10s. 


® THE BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY EXTANT.’—Quarterly Review, 1873. 
Prospectuses, with specimen pages, post free on apphoation. 


Richardson's _ibareecnersagaer Dictionary of the English Language. 


Combining Explanation wi ser Fr , and copiously illustrated by 
tations from the best Authorities mit a Supplement. 2 vols. 4to. 


lée, 62. Supplement separately. 
Brief History of the English Spel By Prof. James Hadley, 
LL.D., Yale College. Fceap. 8vo. 1s. 
The Elements of the English Language. By E. Adams, Ph.D. 
21st Edition. Post Svo. 4s, 6d. 
Philological Essays. By T. H. Key, M.A., F.R.8. Svo. 100. 6d. 


Language, its Origin and Development. By T. H. Key, M.A., 
F.B.8. Svo. 146. 


and Antonyms of the English Language. By Arch- 
deacon Smith. 2nd Edition. Post 8vo. 5. 
Discriminated. By Archdeacon Smith. Demy Svo. 
2nd Edition revised. 14s. 


Bible English. Chapters on Words and Phrases in the Bible and 
Prayer Book. By Rev. T. L. O. Davies. 5s. 


The Queen's English. A Manual of Idiom and Usage. By the 
late Dean Alford 6th Edition. Foap. 8vo. 1s. sewed. 1s. 6d. cloth. 

A History of English Rhythms. By Edwin Guest, M.A.,D.0.L. 
LL.D. New Edition, by Professor W. W. Skeat. Demy 8vo. 18. 

Elements of Comparative Grammar and Philology. For Use 
in Schools. By A. C. Price, M.A., Assistant Master at Leeds Grammar 

ool. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, 
oe for Examination in rare Literature. By Prof. 
W. Skeat. 2nd Edition, revised. 


Glossary of nearly anos English Words de- 
rived from the Greek. By the Rev. E. J. Boyoe. Foap. Svo. Se. 6d. 


A Byriso Grammar. By G. Phillips, D.D. 8rd Edition, enlarged. 
» 48, 


14 George Beli and Sons’ 





DIVINITY, MORAL PHILOSOPHY, &c. 
By rue Rev. F. H. Scnurvener, A.M., LL.D., D.C.L. 


Wovam Testamentum Greece. Editio major. Being an enlarged 
Edition, containing the of Westcott and Hort, and those adopted 
by the Revisers, &c. 7s. 6d. For other Editions ses page 8. 


A Piain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament. 

With Forty Facsimiles from Ancient Manuscripts. 8rd Edition. Svo. 18s. 

Oe teers on he ror ee ee For English 
Crown 8vo. 


Godex Bess COantabrigiensis. 4to. 26s. 


The New Testament for English Readers. By the late H. Alford, 
D.D. Vol. I. Part I. Srd Edit. 12s. Vol. I. Part II. @nd Edit. 10s, 62. 
Vol. I. Part I. 2nd Edit. 16. Vol. I. Part I. Ind Edit. 16s. 


The Greek Testament. By the late H. Alford, D.D. Vol. 1. 7th 
Hadit. 1. 8s. Vol. IJ. 8th Edit. 11.4, Vol. III. 10th Edit. 18s. Vol. IV. 
Part IL. 5th Edit. 18. Vol. IV. Part I. 10th Edit. l4e. Vol. IV. 10. 12s, 

Gompanion to the Greek Testament. By A. O. Barrett, M.A. 
Sth Edition, revised. Foap. Svo. 5s. 

Seles tre A New Translation, with Introductions, &e. 

a at Be he OA J. Fi duals Rac 8Svo. Vol. L. 6th Edition, 


Abridged for Schools 6th Edition. Orown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
eee eo eee Oe ee By 0. H. Hardwick. 8rd 


arsine of ns paler By J. R. Lumby, DD. 8rd Edition. 
Orown 8vo. 72. 6d. 

Pearson on the Creed. Oarefully printed ee ey ee 
With Analysis and Index by E. Walford, M.A. Post Post 8vo. 

Liturgies and Offices of the Church, for the ae of English 
Readers, in Iustration of the yee at Common Prayer. By the Rev. 





Common Pra Rev. W. G. H » B.D. 6th Edition, enlarged. 

Po Hots OL, Cheap Editio: rire 

A Commentary on the Gospels, Epistles, and Acts of the 
Apostles. By Rev. W. Denton, A.M. New Edition. 7 vols. 8vo. 9s. each. 


eee the Catechism. By Rt. Rev. Bishop Barry. 8th Edit, 


Se en eee pnestons ant Povesice 

Teaching Catechism. the late Rev. J Monsell, 

LL.D. ath Bdition. Cloth, 8; or in our Parts, sewed. 

The Ohurch Teacher's Manual of Christian Instruction. By 
Rev. M. F. Sadler. S8th Thousand. 3s. 6d. 
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FOREIGN CLASSICS. 


A Series for use in Schools, with English Notes, grammatical and 
explanatory, and eee of ae idiomatic expressions. 
cap. 8vo. 


Schiller’s Wallenstein. By Dr. A. Buchbeim. 5th Edit. 5s. 
Or the Lager and Piccolomini, 2s. 6d. Wallenstein’s Tod, 2s. 6d. 


——— Maid of Orleans. By Dr. W. Wagner. 2nd Edit. 1s. 6d. 
Maria Stuart. By V. Kastner. 2nd Edition. 1s. 6d. 


Goethe's Hermann and Dorothea. By E. Bell, M.A., and 
EB. Wolfel. 1s. 6d. 


German Ballads, from Uhland, Goethe, and Schiller. By C. L. 
Bielefeld. 8rd Edition. Ils. 6d. 


Ohariles XII, par Voltaire. By L. Direy. 7th Edition. Is. 6d. 


Aventures de Télémaque, par Fénélon. By O. J. Delille. 4th 
Edition. 2s. 6d. 


Select Fables of La Fontaine. By F.E. A.Gaso. 18th Edit. 1s. 6d. 
Piooiola, by X.B. Saintine. By Dr. Dubuc. 15th Thousand. 1s. 6d, 


Lamartine’s Le Tailleur de Pierres de Saint-Point. By 
J. Bolelle, 4th Thousand. Foap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Italian Primer. By Rev. A. C. Clay Clapin, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 





FRENCH CLASS-BOOKS. 


French Grammar for Public omg arrt By Rev. A. O, Clapin, M.A. 
Foap. Svo. llth Edition, revised. 


French Primer. By Rev. A.C. a M.A. Feap. 8vo. 7th Ed. 1s. 
Primer of French Philology. By Rev. A. C. Clapin. Feap. 8vo. 
Srd Edit. 1s. 


Le Nouveau Trésor; or, French Student’s Companion. By 
M. 3B. 8. 18th Edition. Foap. 8vo. ls, 6d. 

French Examination Favors in Miscellaneous Grammar and 
Idioma. Bee arr by A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Key to the above. By G. A. Schrumpf, Univ. of France. Crown 
Svo. 5e. (For Teachers or Private Students only.) 


atennel of French Prosody. By Arthur Gosset,M.A. Crown 
0. 


16 George Bell and Sons’ 


F. E. A. GASC’S FRENCH OOUBSE. 


First French Book. Feap. 8vo. 98th Thousand. 1s. 

Second French Book. 47th Thousand, Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Key to First and Second French Books. 5th Edit. Fop.8vo. 8s. 6d. 
ereoh Tani for Beginners, in Prose, with Index. 15th Thousand. 


Select Fables of La Fontaine. 18th Thousand. Foap.8vo. le. 6d. 

Histoires Amusantes et Instructives. With Notes. 16th Thou- 
sand. Foap. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

Practical Guide to Modern French Conversation. 17th Thon- 
sand. Feap. 8vo. le, 6d. 

— FOmry for the Young. With Notes. 5th Edition. Feap. 


nrateriais for French Prose compo: or, Selections from 

» vo English Prose Writers. 18th Thousand. Foap. Svo. 3a. 
ey, 

Prosateurs Contemporains. With Notes. 10th Edition, re- 
vised. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Le Petit Compagnon; a French Talk-Book for Little Children. 
llth Thousand. 16mo. 1s 6d 

An Improved Modern Pocket Dictionary nag wad array en 
English Languages. S8th Thousand, with Additions. 1@mo. 

Modern French-English and English-French Bitauary, 8rd 
and Cheaper Edition, revised. In 1 vol. 10s. éd. 

The A B © Tourist's French Interpreter of all Immediate 
Wants. By F. E. A. Gasc. 1s. 


GOMBERT’S FRENCH DRAMA. 
Being a Selection of the best bigaeed and Comedies of Moliére, 


Racine, Corneille, and Voltaire. ta and Notes by A. 

Gombert. New Ealtion, revised by F. te Foap. 8vo. 1s. each; 

sewed, 6d. 

OonrTEnrs. 
Mo.rers:—Le Misanthrope, L’Avare. Le tilhomme. Le 
Malade Imaginaire. Les Femmes Savantes. Les Fourberies 

de Scapin. Les Précieuses Ridicules. L’Eoole 1’ Ecole des 
Maris. Le Médecin malgré Lai. 

Raornk :—Phédre. Esther. rer oh eee Les Plaideurs. Le 
Thébaide; ou, Les Fréres Ennemis. ar Britannicus. 

P. OonwErLLe:—Le Cid. Horace. Oinna, Polyeucte. 


VoLrarrz :—Zalre. 


GERMAN CLASS-BOOKS. 


Materials for German Prose Composition. se Ba Buchheim. 
llth Edition, thoroughly revised. Foap. 446d. Key, I. and IZ., &. 
Parts ITI. and IV., 4s. 

German Conversation Grammar. By Il. Sydow. 2nd Edition. 
Book I. Etymology. 2s.6d. BookIL Syntax. 1s. 6d. 
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Wortfolge, or Rules and Exercises on aes Order of Words in 
German Sentences. By Dr. F. Stock. 1s. 6d. 


A German Grammar for Public Schools. zy, toe Tat: A. O. 
Olapin and F. Holl Miller. 4th Edition. Foap. 


A German Primer, with Exercises. By a re C.Clapin. Is. 
Kotsebue’s Der Gefangene. With Notes by Dr. W. Stromberg. Is. 


Examination Papers in Grammar and Idiom. By 
B. J. Morich. 2s. 6d. [Key in the press.. 


MODERN GERMAN SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
Small Crown 8vo. 


German Examination Course. By Prof. F. Lange, Ph.D. 
Elementary, 2s. Intermediate, 2e. Advanced, ls. 6d. 


Hey’s Fabeln Fiir Kinder. Edited by Prof. F. Lange, Ph.D, Is. 6d. 
Bechstein’s Mirchen. Edited by Prof. H. Hager, Ph.D. 
Benedix’s Dr. Wespe. Edited by F. Lange, Ph.D. 28. 6d. 
Schiller’s Jugendjahre. Edited by Prof. H. Hager, Ph.D. 
pores Meister Martin, der Kiifner. By Prof. F. Lange, Ph.D, 


Heyse’s Hans Lange. By A. A. Macdonell, M.A., Ph.D. 2s. 


Auerbach’s Auf Wache, and Roquette’s Der Gefrorene Kuss. 
By A. A. Macdonell, M.A. 2s. 


Moser’s Der Bibliothekar. By Prof. F. Lange, Ph.D. Qs. 
Eber’s Eine Frage, By F. Storr, B.A. 2s. 

Freytag’s Die Journalisten. By Prof. F. Lange, Ph.D. 2s. 6d. 
Gutzkow’s Zopf und Schwert. By Prof. F. Lange, Ph.D. 2s. 
German Epic Tales. Edited by Karl Neuhaus, Ph.D. 23. 6a. 
Humoresken. Novelletten der besten deutschen Humoristen der 


Gegenwart. Edited by A. A. Macdonell, M.A. Oxon. Authorised Edition. 
[In preparation. 


ENGLISH CLASS-BOOKS. 


Comparative Grammar and Philology. By A. C. Price, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Leeds Grammar School. 2s, 6d. 

The Elements of the English Language. By E. Adams, Ph.D. 
Zist Edition. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

The Rudiments of English Grammar and Analysis. By 
E. Adams, Ph.D. 16th Thousand. Feap. 8vo. ls 

A Concise System of Parsing. By L. E. Adams, B.A. 1s. 6d, 

Hizxamples for seemenoe Analysis (Verse and Prose). Se- 
lected, &c., by F. Edwards, 


Notes on Shakespeare’ 8 arawaiiner Night's Dream. By T. 
Duff Barnett, B.A. 1s. Julius Casar, 1s. Henry V., ls. 


18 George Bell and Sons’ 





By O. P. Mason, Fellow of Univ. Coll. London. 


First Notions of Sgr pe) Young Learners. Feap. 8vo. 
Sd5th to 40th Thousand. 


First Siops in nglish Grammar for Junior Classe Demy 
18mo. 44th Thousand. 


Outlines of English Gee ar the Use of Junior Classes. 
65th to 70th Thousand. Orown 8vo. 

English Sree, including ci Principles of Grammatical 
Analysis, 30th Edition. 120th to 124th Thousand. Crown vo. S. 6d. 


A Shorter English Grammar, with copious Exercises. 80th to 
38rd Thousand. Orown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


English Grammar Practice, being the Exercises separately. 1s, 


Code Standard Grammars. PartsI. and II.,2d.each. Parts IIL, 
IV., and V., 3d. each. 


Notes of Lessons, their Preparation, &c. By José Rickard, 
Park Lane Board School, Leeds, and A. H. Taylor, Rodley Board 
School, Leeds. 2nd Edition, Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 

A BSyllabic System of Teaching to Read, combining the advan- 
tages of the ‘ Phonic’ and the ‘ Look-and-Say’ Systems. Crown 8vo. la. 

Practical Hints on Teaching. By Rev. J. Menet, M.A. 6th Edit. 
revised. Orown 8vo. paper, 2s, 

How to Earn the Merit Grant. A Manual of School paearcan 
ment. By H. Major, B.A., B.So. 2nd Edit. revised. Part I. 

School, 3s. Part Il. 4e. Oomplete, 6s. 

Test Lessons in Dictation. 4th Edition. Paper cover, ls. 6d. 

Drawing Copies. By P. H. Delamotte. Oblong Svo. 12s. Sold 
also in parts at 1s. each. 

Poetry for the Schoolroom. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 1s, 6d. 

The Botanist’s Pocket-Book. With a copious Index. By W. RB. 
Hayward. 5th Edition, revised. Orown 8vo. cloth limp. 4s, 6d. 

Experimental Chemistry, founded on the Work of Dr. Stdckhardt. 
By 0. W. Heaton. Post 8vo. 5s. 


Lectures on Musical Analysis. Sonata-form, Fugue. ITlus- 
trated from Olassical Masters. By Prof. H. 0. Banister. 7a 6d. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. By M. J. Banrmoron Warp, M.A. 


The Map and are Compass. A Heading-Book of Geography. 
For Standard I 


The Round World. A Reading-Book of Geography. For 
Standard II. 10d. 


The Child’s Geography. For the Use of Schools and for Home 
Tuition, 6d. 


The Child’s Geography of England. With aa age ag A rveal 
ond wr ieee Isles and Empire, with Questions. 2%. 


Geography Examination Papers. (See History and Geography 
Papers, p. 12.) 
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Helps’ Course of neay: for Schools. A New Selection from 
the English Poets a I sr and adapted to the several standards 
by E. A. Helps, one er H.M. Inspectors of Schools. 


Book I. Infants and StandardsI. and II. 134 pp. small 8vo. 9d. 

Book II. Standards III. and IV. 224 pp. crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Book III. Standards V., VI., and VII. 352 pp. post 8vo. 2s. 

Or in PARTS. Infants, 2d.; Standard L, 2d.; Standard IT., 2d. 
Standard IIL, 4d. 


Picture School-Books. In Simple Language, with numerous 
Illustrations. Royal 1émo. 
The Infant’s Primer. 8d.—School Primer. 6d.—School Reader. By J. 
Tilleard. 1s.—Poetry Book for Schools. 1s.—The Life of Joseph. ‘la. —Tho 
Parables. By the Rev. J. H. Olarke. ls.—The Scripture Miracles. 
By Rev. J. E. Olarke. lg.—The New Testament History. By the Rev. 
J. G@. Wood, M.A. 1s,.—The Old Testament History. By the . Jd. @ 
eho. M.A. a Story of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. ls.—The Life 
of Martin Lather. By Sarah Orompton. ls. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 
A Series of Reading Books designed to facilitate the acquisition of the power 
of Reading by very young Children. In11 vols. limp cloth, 6d. each. 
Those with an asterisk have a Frontispiece or other Illustration. 


*The Two Parrots. A Tale of the Jubilee. By M.E. 
Wintle. 9 Illustrations. 


*The Old Boathouse. Bell and Fan; or, A Cold Dip. 


*Tot and the Cat. A Bit of Cake. A Jay. The | Suitable 
Black Hen’s Nest. Tom and Ned. Mrs. Bee for 


Infante. 
*The Cat and the Hen. dacs GHA hia Doe Badiog. ad 
Bob and Tom Lee. A Wreok. 


*The New-born Lamb. The Rosewood Box. Poor 
Fan. Sheep Dog. 

*The Story of Three Monkeys. 

*Story of a Oat. Told by Herself. 


The Blind Boy. The Mute Girl A New Tale of 
Babes in a Wood. 


The Dey and the Knight’ The New Bank Note. | sh 
The Royal Visit. A King’s Walk on a Winter’s Day. 'Standards 


*Queen Bee and Busy Bee. i401. 
*Gull’s Orag. 


*A First Book of Geceren hy: By the Rev. C. A. Johns. 
Tlustrated. Denble size, ls. 


Syllabico Spelling. ByC. Barton. In Two Parts. Infants, 8d. 
Standard I., 8d. 


20 George Bell and Sons’ Educational Works. 


BELL’S READING-BOOKS. 


FOR SOHOOLS AND PAROOHIAL LIBRARIES. 
Now Ready. Post 8vo. Strongly boundén cloth, 1s. each. 


*Life of Columbus. - 

*Grimm's German Tales. (Selected.) 

*Andersen’s Danish Tales. Illustrated. (Selected.) Suitable 
Great Englishmen. Short Lives for Young Children. anos 
Great Englishwomen. Short Lives of. IT. 4 IV. 
Great Scotsmen. Short Lives of. 

*Masterman Ready. By Capt. Marryat. Illus. (Abgd.) 

*Soott’s Talisman. (Abridged.) 

*Friends in Fur and Feathers. By Gwynfryn. 

* Dickens's Little Nell. Abridged from the ‘ The Old 

Curiosity Shop.’ 
Parables from Nature. (Selected.) By Mra. Gatty. Standards 
Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. (Selected.) V.&¥. 
Widgeworth’s Tales. (A Selection.) 

*Gulliver'’s Travels. (Abridged.) 

*Robinson Orusoe. Illustrated. 

*Arablan Nights. (A Selection Rewritten. ) 


*The Vicar of Wakefield. 
*Settlers in Canada. By Capt. Marryat. (Abridged.) 

Marie: Glimpses of Life in France. By A. R. Ellis. 

Poetry for Boys. Selected by D. Munro, 
*Southey's Life of Nelson. (Abridged.) rr. 
*Life of the Duke of Wellington, with Maps and Plans. Vu. 
*gir Roger de Coverley and other Essays from the 

Spectator. 


Tales of the Coast. By J. Runciman, 
* These Volumes are Illustrated. 





Uniform with the Series, in limp cloth, 6d. each. 
Shakespeare’s Plays. Kemble’s Reading Edition. With Ex- 
planatory Notes for School Use. 
JULIUS CZSAR. THE MERCHANT OF VENIOE. KING JOHN. 
HENBY THE FIFTH. MACBETH. AS YOU LIKE,IT. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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